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[1485.]  The  victory  which  the  earl  of  Richmond  gained 
at  Bosworth  was  entirely  decisive  ;  being  attended,  as  well 
with  the  total  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  royal  army,  as  with 
the  death  of  the  king  himself  Joy  for  this  great  succesa 
suddenly  prompted  die  soldiers,  in  the  field  of  battle,  to 
bestow  on  their  victorious  general  the  appellation  of  king 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  assumed  ;  and  the  acclamations  of 
'  Long  live  Henry  VII.,"  by  a  natural  and  unpremeditated 
movement,  resounded  from  all  quarters.  To  bestow  some 
appearance  of  formality  on  this  species  of  military  election. 
Sir  William  Stanley  brought  a  crown  of  ornament,  which 
Richard  wore  in  battle,  and  which  had  been  found  among 
;he  spoils ;  and  he  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  victor.  Henry 
himself  remained  not  in  suspense ;  but  immediately,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  of  the  magnificent  present  which  was 
tendered  him.  He  was  come  to  the  crisis  of  his  fortune ; 
and  being  obliged  suddenly  to  determine  himself,  amidst 
great  difficulties  which  he  must  have  frequently  revolved  in 
his  mind,  he  chose  that  part  which  his  ambition  suggested 
to  him,  and  to  which  he  seemed  to  be  invited  by  his  present 
success. 

There  wejre  many  titles  on  which  Henry  could  found  hit 
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riglit  to  the  crown; /but  no  one  of  them  fiee  from  great 
objections,  if  considered"  with  respect  either  to  justice  or  to 
policy.  ;  \ :  - 

During  Some  "yekrs,  Henry  had  been  regarded  as  heir  to  the 
tiouse  9t\  La'Hcaster  by  the  party  attached  to  that  family ;  but 
ihe.t^ld^^'tiie  house  of  Lancaster  itself  was  generally 
Tfioug^'^o  'be  very  fli  founded.  Henry  IV.,  who  hiid  first 
'raisd(i\it  to  royal  dignity,  had  never  clearly  cTelfned  "(he  fbtin* 
'/;.^^tion  of  his  claim ;  and  while  he  plainly  invaded  the  order 
;  of  succession,  he  had  not  acknowledged  the  election  of  the 
people.  The  parliament,  it  is  true,  had  often  recognized  the 
title  of  the  Lancastrian  f»rinces;  but  these  votes  had  little 
authority,  being  considered  as  instances  of  complaisance 
towards  a  family  in  possession  of  present  power ;  and  they 
had  accordingly  been  often  reversed  during  the  late  prevalence 
of  the  house  of  York.  Prudent  men  also,  who  had  been 
willing  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  submit  to  any  established 
authority,  desired  not  to  see  the  claims  of  that  family  revived ; 
claims  which  must  produce  many  convulsions  at  present,  and 
which  disjointed  for  the  future  the  whole  system  of  heredi- 
tary right.  Besides,  allowing  the  title  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster to  be  legal,  Henry  himself  was  not  the  true  heir  of  that 
family ;  and  nothing  but  the  obstinacy  natural  to  faction, 
which  never  without  reluctance  will  submit  to  an  antagonist, 
could  have  engaged  the  Lancastrians  to  adopt  the  earl  of 
Richmond  as  their  head.  His  mother  indeed,  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond,  was  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  sprung  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster : 
but  the  descent  of  the  Somerset  line  was  itself  illegitimate,  and 
even  adulterous.  And  though  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had 
obtained  the  legitimation  of  to"  natural  children  by  a  patent 
f^om  Richard  IL,  confirmed  in  parliament,  it  might  justly  be 
doubled  wliether  this  deed  could  bestow  any  title  to  the  crown ; 
since  in  the  patent  itself  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  it  are 
fully  enumerated,  and  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  is  ex- 
pressly excluded.*  In  all  settlements  of  the  crown  made 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  princes,  the  line  of 
{Somerset  had  been  entirely  overlooked  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
failure  of  the  Intimate  branch,  that  men  had  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  their  claim.  And  to  add  to  the  general  dissatisfaction 
against  Henry's  titlej'his  mother,  from  whom  he  derived  all 

*  Rymer,  torn.  vii.  p.  849.    Coke's  InsL  iv.  Inst  part  i.  p.  S7« 
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his  right  was  stUl  ali\e  ;  and  evidently  preceded  him  in  the 
""ordeTOf'lsacCfe^idti. 

Tlie  title  of  the  house  of  York,  both  from  the  plain  reason 
of  the^case,  and  from  the  late  popular  government  of  Edward 
TV.,  had  universally  obtamed  the  preference  in  the  sentiments 
oTUie^people ;  and  Henry  might  ingraft  his  claim  on  the  rights 
"of  that  family,  by  his  intended  marriage  with  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  the  heir  of  it ;  a  marriage  which  he  had"  solemnly 
promised  to  celebrate,  and  to  the  Expectation  of  which  he  had 
chiefly  "owed  all  his  past  successes.  But  many  reasons  dis- 
suaded Henry  from  adopting  this  expedient  Were  he  to 
receive  the  crown  only  in  right  of  his  consort,  his  power,  he 
knew,  would  be  very  limited  ;  and  he  must  expect  rather  to 
enjoy  the  bare  tide  of  king  by  a  sort  of  courtesy,  than  pos- 
sess the  real  authority  wKich  belongs  to  it.  Should  the  prin- 
cess die  before  him  without  issue,  he  must  descend  from  the 
throne,  and  give  place  to  the  next  in  succession ;  and  even  if 
his  bed  should  be  blest  with  offspring,  it  seemed  dangerous  to 
expect  that  filial  piety  in  his  children  would  prevail  over  the 
arabidon  of  obtaining  present  possession  of  regal  power.  An 
act  of  parliament,  indeed,  might  easily  be  procured  to  settle 
the  crown  on  him  during  life  ;  but  Henry  knew  how  much 
superior  the  claim  of  succession  by  blood  was  to  the  authority 
of  an  assembly,*  which  had  always  been  overborne  by  vio- 
lence in  the  shock  of  contending  titles,  and  which  had  ev^r 
been  more  governed  by  the  conjunctures  of  the  times,  than 
by  any  consideration  derived  from  reason  or  public  interest. 

There  was  yet  a  third  foundation  on  which  Henry  might 
rest  his  claim,  the  right  of  conquest,  by  his  victory  over  Riqlf 
ard,  the  present  possessor  of  the  crown.  But  besides  thu 
Richard  himself  was  deemed  no  better  than  a  usurper,  th  . 
army  which  fought  against  him  consisted  chiefly  of  English 
men ;  and  a  right  of  conquest  over  England  could  never  bt 
established  by  such  a  victory.  Nothing  also  would  give 
greater  umbrage  to  the  nation  than  a  claim  of  this  nature ; 
which  might  be  construed  as  an  abolition  of  all  their  rights 
and  privileges,  and  the  establishment  of  absolute  authority  in 
the  SQvereign.t  William  himself,  the  Norman,  though  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  and  victorious  army  of  foreigners,  had  at 

first  declined  the  invidious  title  of  Conqueror ;  and  it  was  not 

— 

*  Bacon  in  Kennef  8  Complete  History,  p.  679. 
t  Bacon,  p.  579. 
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till  the  full  establishment  of  his  autl'.ority,  that  he  had  ventured 
to  advance  so  violent  and  destructive  a  pretension. 

But  Henry  was  sensible  that  there  remained  another  foun- 
datidtr "of  power,  somewhat  resembling  the  right  of  conquest, 
namely,  present  possession ;  and  that  this  title,  guarded  by 
vigor  and  abilities,  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  perpetual 
possession  of  the  throne.  He  had  before  him  the  example  of 
Henry  IV.,  who,  supported  ^y  no  better  pretension,  had  sub- 
dued many  insurrections,  and  had  been  able  to  transmit  the 
crown  peaceably  to  his  posterity.  He  could  perceive  that  this 
claim,  which  had  been  perpetuated  through  three  generations 
of  the  family  of  Lancaster,  might  still  have  subsisted,  notwith- 
standing the  preferable  title  of  the  house  of  York,  had  not 
the  sceptre  devolved  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VI.,  which  were 
too  feeble  to  sustain  it.  Instructed  by  this  recent  experience, 
Henry  was  determined  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  regal 
authority,  and  to  show  all  opponents,  tliat  nothing  but  force 
of  arms  and  a  successful  war  should  be  able  to  expel  him. 
His  claim  as  heir  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  he  was  resolved 
to  advance,  and  never  allow  it  to  be  discussed  ;  and  he  hoped 
that  this  right,  favored  by  the  partisans  of  that  family,  and 
seconded  by  present  power,  would  secure  him  a  perpetual  and 
an  independent  authority. 

These  views  of  Henry  are  not  exposed  to  much  blame ; 
because  founded  on  good  policy,  and  even  on  a  species  of 
necessity  ;  but  there  entered  into  all  his  measures  and  coun- 
sels another  motive,  which  admits  not  of  the  same  apology. 
The  violent  contentions  which,  during  so  long  a  period,  had 
been  maintained  between  the  rival  families,  and  the  many 
sanguinary  revenges  which  they  had  alternately  taken  on  each 
other,  had  inflamed  the  opposite  factions  to  a  high  pitch  of 
animosity.  Henry  himself,  who  had  seen  most  of  his  near 
friends  and  relations  perish  in  battle  or  by  the  executioner, 
and  who  had  been  exposed  in  his  own  person  to  many  hard- 
ships and  dangers,  had  imbibed  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  York 
party,  which  no  time  or  experience  were  ever  able  to  eflTace. 
Instead  of  embracing  the  present  happy  opportunity  of  abol- 
ishing these  fatal  distinctions,  of  uniting  his  title  with  that  of 
his  consort,  and  of  bestowing  favor  indiscriminately  on  the 
friends  of  both  families,  he  carried  to  the  throne  all  the  par- 
tialities which  belong  to  the  head  of  a  faction,  and  even  the 
passRns  which  are  carefully  guarded  against  by  every  true 
oolitician  in  thai  situaticxi.     To  exalt  the  Lancastrian  party,  ta 
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depress  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York,  y\  ere  still  the 
favorit**  objects  of  his  pursuit ;  and  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  reign,  he  never  forgot  these  early  prepossessions.  Inca- 
pable from  his  natural  temper  of  a  more  enlarged  and  more 
benevolent  system  of  policy,  he  exposed  himself  to  many 
present  inconveniences,  by  too  anxiously  guarding  against 
that  future  possible  event,  which  might  i^jgin  his  title  from 
that  of  the  princess  whom  he  espoused.  Aim  while  he  treated 
the  Yorkists  as  enemies,  he  soon  rendere^  them  such,  and 
taught  them  to  discuss  that  right  to  the  crown,  which  he  sc 
carefully  kept  separate,  and  to  perceive  its  weakness  and 
invalidity. 

To  these  passions  of  Henry,  as  well  as  to  his  suspicious 
politics,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  measures  which  he  embraced 
two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bos  worth.  Edward  Plantagenet, 
earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  was  detained 
in  a  kind  of  confinement  at  Sherif-Hutton,  in  Yorkshire,  by 
the  jealousy  of  his  uncle  Richard,  whose  title  to  the  throne 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  young  prince.  Warwick  had  now 
reason  to  expect  better  treatment,  as  he  was  no  obstacle  to 
the  succession  either  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth ;  and  from  a 
youth  of  such  tender  years  no  danger  could  reasonably  be 
apprehended.  But  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  was  despatched 
by  Henry  with  orders  to  take  him  from  Sherif-Hutton,  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  Tower,  and  to  detain  him  in  close  custody.* 
The  same  messenger  carried  directions,  that  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  who  had  been  confined  to  the  same  place,  should 
be  conducted  to  London,  in  order  to  meet  Henry,  and  there 
celebrate  her  nuptials. 

Henry  himself  set  out  for  the  capital,  and  advanced  by 
slow  journeys.  Not  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  he 
took  care  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  military  triumph ;  and  so 
to  restrain  the  insolence  of  victory,  that  every  thing  about  him 
bore  the  appearance  of  an  established  monarch,  making  a 
peaceable  progress  through  his  domuiions,  rather  than  of  a 
prince  who  had  opened  his  way  to  the  throne  by  force  of 
arms.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  were  every  where 
loud,  and  no  less  sincere  and  hearty.  Besides  that  a  young 
and  victorious  prince,  on  his  accession,  was  naturally  the 
object  of  popularity,  the  nation  promised  themselves  great 
maty  from   the  new  scene   which   opened  before  Ihem. 

•  Bacon,  p.  S79*    Pobrd.  Vixg.  p.  564f. 
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During  the  course  of  near  a  whole  century,  the  kingdom  had 
been  laid  waste  by  domestic  wars  and  convulsions ;  and  if  at 
any  time  the  noise  of  arms  had  ceased,  the  sound  of  faction 
and  discontent  still  threatened  new  disorders.  Henry,  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  seemed  to  insure  a  union  of  the 
contending  titles  of  the  two  families ;  and  having  prevailed 
over  a  hated  tyrant,  who  had  anew  disjointed  the  succession 
even  of  the  house  of  York,  and  had  filled  his  own  family  with 
blood  and  murder,  he  was  every  where  attended  with  the  un- 
feigned favor  of  the  people.  Numerous  and  splendid  troops 
of  gentry  and  nobility  accompanied  his  progress.  The  mayor 
and  companies  of  London  received  him  as  he  approached  the 
city ;  the  crowds  of  people  and  citizens  were  zealous  in  their 
expressions  of  satisfaction.  But  Henry,  amidst  this  general 
effusion  of  joy,  discovered  still  the  stateliness  and  reserve  of 
his  temper,  which  made  him  scorn  to  court  popularity :  he 
entered  London  in  a  close  chariot,  and  would  not  gratify  the 
people  with  a  sight  of  their  new  sovereign. 

But  the  king  did  not  so  much  neglect  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  to  delay  giving  them  assurances  of  his  marriage  with 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  which  he  knew  to  be  so  passionately 
de«ired  by  the  nation.  On  his  leaving  Brittany,  he  had  art- 
fully dropped  some  hints  that,  if  he  should  succeed  in  his 
enterprise,  and  obtain  the  crown  of  England,  he  would  espouse 
Anne,  the  heir  of  that  duchy ;  and  the  report  of  this  engage- 
ment had  already  reached  England,  and  had  begotten  anxiety 
in  the  people,  and  even  in  Elizabeth  herself.  Henry  took 
care  to  dissipate  these  apprehensions,  by  solemnly  renewing, 
before  the  council  and  principal  nobility,  the  promise  which  he 
had  already  given  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  English 
princess.  But  though  bound  by  honor,  as  well  as  by  interest, 
to  complete  this  alliance,  he  was  resolved  to  postpone  it  till 
the  ceremony  of  his  own  coronation  should  be  finished,  and 
till  his  title  should  be  recognized  by  parliament.  Still  anxious 
to  support  his  personal  and  hereditary  right  to  the  throne,  he 
dreaded  lest  a  preceding  marriage  with  the  princess  should 
impl3^a  participation  of  sovereignty  in  her,  and  raise  doubts 
of  his  own  title  by  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

There  raged  at  that  time  in  London,  and  other  parts  of  the 

kingdom,  a  species  of  malady  unknown  to  any  other  age  or 

Bation,  the  sweating  sickness,  which  occasioned  the  sudden 

death  of  great  multitudes ;  though  it  seemed  not  to  be  prop- 

ipited  by  any  coDtagious  infection,  but  arose  from  the  genenil 
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V  'vposition  of  the  *  air  and  of  the  human  body.  In  less  than 
»wtnty-four  hours;  the  patient  commonly  died  or  recovered ; 
out  ^hen  the  pesu'«?nce  had  exerted  its  fury  for  a  few  weeks, 
it  w;is  observed,  eiAer  from  aherations  in  the  air,  or  from  a 
more  proper  regimen  which  had  been  discovered,  to  be  con- 
siderably abated.*  Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  cer- 
emony of  Henry's  coronation.  In  order  to  heighten  the 
splendor  of  that  spectacle,  he  bestowed  the  rank  of  knight 
banneret  on  twelve  persons ;  and  he  conferred  peerages  on 
three.  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke,  his  uncle,  was  created -duke 
of  Bedford ;  Thomas  Lord  Stanley,  his  father-in-law,  earl  of 
Derby ;  and  Edward  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire.  At  the 
coronation^  likewise,  there  appeared  a  new  institution,  which 
the  king  had  established  for  security  as  well  as  pomp,  a  band 
of  fifty  archers,  who  were  termed  yeomen  of  the  guard.  But 
lest  the  people  should  take  umbrage  at  this  unusual  symptom 
of  jealousy  in  the  prince,  as  if  it  implied  a  personal  diffidence 
of  his  subjects,  he  declared  the  institution  to  be  perpetual. 
The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed  by  Cardinal 
Bourchier,  archbishoo  of  Canterbury. 

The  parliament  being  assembled  at  Westminster,  the  major- 
ity immediately  appeared  to  be  devoted  partisans  of  Henry ; 
"all  persons  of  another  ulsposition  either  declining  to  stand  in 
those  dangerous  times,  or  being  obliged  to  dissemble  their 
principles  and  inclinations.  *l*he  Luacastrian  party  had  every 
"Where  been  successful  in  the  eleciionb ;  and  even  many  had 
keen  returned  who,  during  tne  prevalence  of  the  house  of 
York,  had  been  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  law,  and  had  been 
condemned  by  sentence  of  attainder  and  outlawry.  Their 
right  to  take  seats  in  the  house  being  questioned,  the  case  was 
ieferred  to  all  the  judges,  who  assembled  in  the  exchequer 
chamber,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  The 
opinion  delivered  was  prudent,  and  contained  a  just  tempera- 
ment between  law  and  expediency .t  The  judges  determined, 
diat  the  members  attainted  should  forbear  taking  their  seat  till 
an  act  were  passed  for  the  reversal  of  their  attainder.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  act ;  and  in  it  were  compre- 
hended a  hundred  and  seven  persons  of  the  king's  party .j: 

But  a  scruple  was  started  of  a  nature  still  more  important 
The  king  himself  had  been  attainted ;  and  his  right  of  sue- 

♦  Polyd.  Virg.  p.  567.  t  Bacon,  p.  681. 
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cession  to  the  crown  might  thence  be  exposed  to  some  doubt 
The  judges  extricated  themselves  from  this  dangerous  question, 
by  asserting  it  as  a  maxim,  "  That  the  crown  takes  away  all 
defects  and  stops  in  blood  ;  and  that  from  the  time  the  king 
assumed  royal  authority,  the  fountain  was  cleared,  and  aU 
attainders  and  corruptions  of  blood  discharged."  *  Besides 
that  the  case,  from  its  urgent  necessity,  admitted  of  no  delib- 
eration, the  judges  probably  thought  that  no  sentence  of  a 
court  of  judicature  had  authority  sufficient  to  bar  the  right  of 
■ucc^ssion ;  that  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  commonly  exposed 
to  such  jealousy  as  might  often  occasion  stretches  of  law  and 
justice  against  him ;  and  that  a  prince  might  even  be  engaged 
m  unjustifiable  measures  during  his  predecessor's  reign,  with- 
out meriting  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from  the  throne, 
which  was  his  birthright. 

With  a  parliament  so  obsequious,  the  king  could  not  fail  of 
obtaining  whatever  act  of  settlement  he  was  pleased  to  require. 
He  seems  only  to  have  entertained  some  doubt  within  himself 
on  what  claim  he  should  found  his  pretensions.  In  his  speech 
to  the  parliament,  he  mentioned  his  just  title  by  hereditary 
light :  but  lest  that  title  should  not  be  esteemied  sufficient,  he 
subjoined  his  claim  by  the  judgment  of  God,  who  had  given 
him  victory  over  his  enemies.  And  again,  lest  this  pretension 
should  be  interpreted  as  assuming  a  right  of  conquest,  he 
insured  to  his  subjects  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  former 
properties  and  possessions. 

The  entail  of  the  crown  was  drawn  according  to  the  sense 
of  the  king,  and  probably  in  words  dictated  by  him.  He 
made  no  mention  in  it  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  nor  of  any 
branch  of  her  family :  but  in  other  respects  the  act  was  com- 
piled with  sufficient  reserve  and  moderation.  He  did  not 
insist  that  it  should  contain  a  declaration  or  recognition  of 
his  preceding  right ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he  avoided  the 
appearance  of  a  new  law  or  ordinance.  He  chose  a  middle 
course,  which,  as  is  generally  unavoidable  in  such  cases,  wa^ 
not  entirely  free  from  uncertainty  and  obscurity.  It  was 
voted,  "  That  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  rest,  re- 
main, and  abide  in  the  king :  '^  t  but  whether  as  rightful  heir, 
or  only  as  present  possessor,  was  not  determined.  In  like 
manner,  Henry  was  contented  that  the  succession  should  be 
■ecured  to  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  but  he  pretended  not,  io 
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case  of  their  failure,  to  exclude  the  house  of  York,  or  to  give 
the  preference  to  that  of  Lancaster :  he  left  that  great  point 
ambiguous  for  the  present,  and  trusted  that,  if  it  should  ever 
become  requisite  to  determine  it,  future  incidents  would  open 
the  way  for  the  decision. 

But  even  after  all  these  precautions,  the  king  was  so  little 
safS^cd  with  his  own  title,  that  in  the  following  year^he 

"Tqjptied  to  papal  aulhority^for  a  confirmation  of  it ;  and  as  the 
court  of  Rome  gladly  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities  which  the 
imprudence,  weakness,  or  necessities  of  princes  afforded  it  to 

Extend  its  influence.  Innocent  VIII.,  the  reigning  pope,  readily 
granted  a  bull,  in  whatever  terms  the  king  was  pleased  to 
aesire.  All  Henry's  titles,  by  siccession,  marriage,  parlia- 
mentary choice,  even  conquest,  are  there  enumerated;  and 
to  the  whole  the  sanction  of  religion  is  added ;  excommunica- 
tion is  denounced  against  every  one  who  should  either  disturb 
him  in  the  present  possession,  or  the  heirs  of  his  body  in  the 
future  succession  of  the  crown ;  and  from  this  penalty  no 
criminal,  except  In  the  article  of  death,  could  be  absolved  but 
by  the  pope  hiniself,  or  his  special  commissioners.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  the  security  derived  from  this  bull  could 
be  a  compensation  for  the  defect  which  it  betrayed  in  Henry's 
title,  and  for  the  danger  of  thus  inviting  the  pope  to  interpose 
in  these  concerns. 

It  was  natural,  and  even  laudable  in  Henry  to  reverse  the 
attainders  which  had  passed  against  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster:  but  the  revenges  which  he  exercised  against 
the  adherents  of  the  York  family,  to  which  he  was  so  soon  to 
be  allied,  cannot  be  considered  in  the  same  light.  Yet  the  par- 
liament, at  his  instigation,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against 
the  late  king  himself,  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  Viscount  Level,  the  lords  Zouche  and  Ferrars  of 
Chartley,  Sir  Walter  and  Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Catesby,  and  about  twenty 
other  gentlemen  who  had  fought  on  Richard's  side  in  the 
battle  of  Bosworth.  How  men  could  be  guilty  of  treason  by 
supporting  the  king  in  possession  against  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, who  assumed  not  the  title  of  king,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  ;  and  nothing  but  a  servile  complaisance  in  the  par- 
liament could  have  engaged  them  to  make  this  stretch  of 
justice.  Nor  was  it  a  small  mortification  to  the  people  in 
general,  to  find  that  the  king,  prompted  either  by  avarice  or 
l^esentment    could',  in  the  very  begiiming  of  &is  reign^  so  far 
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violate  the  cordial  union  which  had  previously  been  concerted 
between  the  parties,  and  to  the  expectation  of  which  he  had 
plainly  owed  his  succession  to  the  dirone. 

The  king,  having  gained  so  many  points  of  consequence 
from  the  parliament,  thought  it  not  expedient  to  demand  any 
supply  from  them,  which  the  profound  peace  enjoyed  by  the 
nation,  and  the  late  forfeiture  of  Richard's  adherents,  seemed 
to  render  somewhat  superfluous.  The  parliament,  however, 
conferred  on  him  during  life  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, which  had  been  enjoyed  in  the  same  manner  by  some 
of  his  immediate  predecessors  ;  and  they  added,  before  they 
broke  up,  other  money  bills  of  no  great  moment.  The  king, 
on  his  part,  made  returns  of  grace  and  favor  to  his  people. 
He  published  his  royal  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all 
such  as  had  taken  arms,  or  formed  any  attempts  against  him ; 
provided  they  submitted  themselves  to  mercy  by  a  certain 
day,  and  took  the  usual  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance.  Upon 
this  proclamation  many  came  out  of  their  sanctuaries ;  and 
the  minds  of  men  were  every  where  much  quieted.  Henry 
chose  to  take  wholly  to  himself  the  merit  of  an  act  of  grace 
so  agreeable  to  the  nation,  rather  than  communicate  it  with 
the  parliament,  (as  was  his  first  intention,)  by  passing  a  bill 
to  that  purpose.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  however,  though  he  had 
submitted,  and  delivered  himself  into  the  king's  hands,  was 
sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

During  this  parliament,  the  king  also  bestowed  favors  and 
honors  on  some  particular  persons  who  were  attached  to  him. 
Edward  Stafford,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
attainted  in  the  late  reign,  was  restored  to  the  honors  of 
his  family,  as  well  as  to  his  fortune,  which  was  very  ample. 
This  generosity,  so  unusual  in  Henry,  was  the  effect  of  his 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Buckingham,  who  had  first  con- 
certed the  plan  of  his  elevation,  and  who  by  his  own  ruin 
had  made  way  for  that  great  event.  Chandos  of  Brittany 
was  created  earl  of  Bath,  Sir  Giles  Daubeny,  Lord  Daubeny, 
and  Sir  Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Broke.  These  were  all 
the  titles  of  nobility  conferred  by  the  king  during  this  session 
of  parliament.* 

But  the  ministers  whom  Henry  most  trusted  and  favored 
were  not  chosen  from  among  the  nobility,  or  even  from  among 

the  laity.     John  Morton  and  Richard  Fox,  two  clergymeni 
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ease  of  their  failure,  to  exclude  the  house  of  York,  or  to  give 
the  preference  to  that  of  Lancaster :  he  lef^  that  great  point 
ambiguous  for  the  present,  and  trusted  that,  if  it  should  ever 
become  requisite  to  determine  it,  future  incidents  would  open 
the  way  for  the  decision. 

But  even  afler  all  these  precautions,  the  king  was  so  little 
safSficd  with  his  own  title,  that  in  the   following  year^he 

iqjptied  to  papal  authority  for  a  confirmation  of  it ;  and  as  the 
eonrt  of  Eome  gladly  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities  which  the 
imprudence,  weakness,  or  necessities  of  princes  afforded  it  to 

Extend  its  influence.  Innocent  Vlll.,  the  reigning  pope,  readily 
granted  a  bulT,  in  whatever  terms  the  king  was  pleased  to 
desire.  All  Henry's  titles,  by  siccession,  marriage,  parlia- 
mentary choice,  even  conquest,  are  there  enumerated ;  and 
to  the  whole  the  sanction  of  religion  is  added  ;  excommunica- 
tion is  denounced  against  every  one  who  should  either  disturb 
him  in  the  present  possession,  or  the  heirs  of  his  body  in  the 
future  succession  of  the  crown ;  and  from  this  penalty  no 
criminal,  except  In  the  article  of  death,  could  be  absolved  but 
by  the  pope  himself,  or  his  special  commissioners.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  the  security  derived  from  this  bull  could 
be  a  compensation  for  the  defect  which  it  betrayed  in  Henry's 
title,  and  for  the  danger  of.  thus  inviting  the  pope  to  interpose 
in  these  concerns. 

It  was  natural,  and  even  laudable  in  Henry  to  reverse  the 
attainders  which  had  passed  against  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster:  but  the  revenges  which  he  exercised  against 
the  adherents  of  the  York  family,  to  which  he  was  so  soon  to 
be  allied,  cannot  be  considered  in  the  same  light.  Yet  the  par- 
liament, at  his  instigation,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against 
the  late  king  himself,  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  Viscount  Level,  the  lords  Zouche  and  Ferrars  of 
Chartley,  Sir  Walter  and  Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Catesby,  and  about  twenty 
other  gentlemen  who  had  fought  on  Richard's  side  in  the 
battle  of  Bosworth.  How  men  could  be  guilty  of  treason  by 
supporting  the  king  in  possession  against  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, who  assumed  not  the  title  of  king,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  ;  and  nothing  but  a  servile  complaisance  in  the  par- 
liament could  have  engaged  them  to  make  this  stretch  of 
justice.  Nor  was  it  a  small  mortification  to  the  people  in 
general,  to  find  that  the  king,  prompted  either  by  avarice  or 
resentment   could*,  in  the  very  begizming  of  his  reign^  so  far 
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He  no  IT  resolved  to  ma^e  a  progress  into  the  north,  where 
the  friends  of  the  house  of  York,  and  even  the  partisans  of 
Richard,  were  numerous ;  in  hopes  of  curing,  hy  his  presence 
and  conversation,  the  prejudices  of  the  malecontents.  When 
he  arrived  at  Nottingham,  he  heard  that  Viscount  Level,  with 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Thomas  his  brother,  had  secretly 
withdrawn  themselves  from  their  sanctuary  at  Ck>lchester :  but 
this  news  appeared  not  to  him  of  such  importance  as  to  stop 
his  journey ;  and  he  proceeded  forward  to  York.  He  there 
heard  that  the  Stafibrds  had  levied  an  army,  and  were 
marching  to  besiege  the  city  of  Worcester ;  and  that  Level, 
at  the  head  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  was  approaching 
to  attack  him  in  York.  Henry  was  not  dismayed  with  this 
intelligence.  His  active  courage,  full  of  resources,  immedi- 
ately prompted  him  to  find  the  proper  remedy.  Though 
surrounded  with  enemies  in  these  disaffected  counties,  he 
assembled  a  small  body  of  troops,  in  whom  he  could  confide  ; 
and  he  put  them  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
He  joined  to  them  all  his  own  attendants ;  but  he  found  that 
this  hasty  armament  was  more  formidable  by  their  spirit  and 
their  zealous  attachment  to  him,  than  by  the  arms  or  military 
stcNres  with  which  they  were  provided.  He  therefore  gave 
Bedford  orders  not  to  approach  the  enemy  ;  but  previously  |t 
try  every  proper  expedient  to  disperse  them.  Bedford  p^ 
lished  a  general  promise  of  pardon  to  the  rebels,  which  ]0d 
a  greater  effect  on  their  leader  than  on  his  followers.  Lofil, 
who  had  undertaken  an  enterprise  that  exceeded  his  coumge 
and  capacity,  was  so  terrified  with  the  fear  of  desertion  among 
his  troops,  that  he  suddenly  withdrew  himself;  and  after 
lurking  some  time  in  Lancashire,  he  made  his  escape  mto 
Flanders,  where  he  was  protected  by  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy. His  army  submitted  to  the  king's  clemency ;  and  the 
other  rebels,  hearing  of  this  success,  raised  the  siege  of 
Worcester,  and  dispersed  themselves.  The  Staffords  took 
sanctuary  in  the  church  of  Colnham,  a  village  near  Abingdon ; 
but  as  it  was  found  that  this  church  had  not  the  privilege  of 
giving  protection  to  rebels,  they  were  taken  thence ;  the  elder 
was  executed  at  Tyburn  ;  the  younger,  pleading  that  he  hac 
been  misled  by  his  brother,  obtained  a  pardon.* 

Henry's  joy  for  this  success  was  followed,  some  time  after, 
Dythfi  birth  of  a  prince,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Arthui 
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in  memory  of  the  famous  British  king  of  that  name,  from 
whom  It  was  '  prefehde3  the  family  of  Tudor  derived  iti 
descent. 

Though  Heary  had  heen  ahle  to  defeat  this  hasty  rehellion, 
raised  by  the  relics  of  Bichard's  partisains,  his  government  was 
become  in  general  unpopular :  the  source  of  public  discontent 
arose  chiefly  from  his  prejudices  against  the  house  of  York, 
mrhich  was  generally  beloved  by  the  nation,  and  which,  for 
that  very  reason,  became  every  day  more  the  object  of  his 
liatred  and  jealousy.     Not  only  a  preference  on  all  occasions, 
it  was    observed,  was  given  to  the  Lancastrians,  but  many 
of  the  opposite  party  had  been  exposed  to  great  seveiity,  and 
liad  been  bereaved  of  their  fortunes  by  acts  of  attainder.     A 
general  resumption  likewise  had  passed  of  all  grants  made 
l)y  the  princes  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  though  this  rigor 
liad  been  covered  under  the  pretence  that  the  revenue  was 
"become  insufficient  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
though  the  grants  during  the  later  years  of  Henry  VI.  were 
resumed  by  the  same  law,  yet  the  York  party,  as  they  were 
the  principal  sufferers  by  the  resumption,  thought  it  chiefly 
levelled  against  them.     The   severity  exercised  against  the 
earl  of  Warwick  begat  compassion  for  youth  and  innocence 
exposed  to   such  oppression;    and   his   conflnement   in   the 
Tower,  the  very  place  where  Edward's  children  had  been 
murdered  by  their  uncle,  made  the  public  expect  a  like  catas- 
trophe for  him,  and  led  them  to  make  a  comparison  between 
Henry  and  that  detested  tyrant.     And  when  it  was  remarked 
that  the  queen  herself  met  with  harsh  treatment,  and  even 
afler  the  birth  of  a  son,  was  not  admitted  to  the  honor  of  a 
public   coronation,   Henry's   prepossessions  were   then  con- 
cluded to  be  inveterate,  and  men  became  equally  obstinate  in 
their  disgust  to  his  government.     Nor  was.  the  manner  and 
address  of  the  king  calculated  to  cure  these  prejudices  con- 
tracted against  his  administration ;  but  had  in  every  thing  a 
tendency  to  promote  fear,  or  at  best  reverence,  rather  than 
good  will  and  affection.*     While  the  high  idea  entertained  of 
his  policy  and  vigor  retained  the  nobility  and  men  of  character 
in  obedience,  the  effects  of  his  unpopular  government  soon 
appeared,  by  incidents  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 

There  lived  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a  priest,  who 
possessed  some  subtlery,  and  still  more  enterprise  and  temer^ 
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gr.  T1h9  man  had  entertained  the  design  of  disttiMiig 
enry*s  government,  by  raising  a  pretender  to  his. crown; 
and  for  that  purpose  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Lambert  Simnel,  a 
youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  son  of  -a  baker,  and 
who,  being  endowed  with  Understanding  above  his  years,  and 
address  above  his  condition,  seemed  well  fitted  to  personate  a 
prince  of  royal  extraction.  A  report  had  been  spread  among 
the  people,  and  received  with  great  avidity,  that  Richat^ 
duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Edward  IV.,  had,  by  a  secret 
escape,  saved  himself  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle,  and  lAy 
somewhere  concealed  in  England.  Simon,  taking  advantage 
of  this  rumor,  had  at  first  instructed  his  pupil  to  assume  that 
name,  which  he  found  to  be  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  public : 
but  hearing  afterwards  a  new  report,  that  Warwick  had  made 
his  escape  from  the  Toweis  and  observing  that  this  news  was 
attended  with  no  less  general  satisfaction,  he  changed  the  plan 
of  his  imposture,  and  made  Simnel  personate  that  unfortunate 
prince.*  Though  the  youth  was  qualified  by  nature  for  the 
part  which  he  was  instructed  to  act,  yet  was  it  remarked,  thai 
he  was  better  informed  in  circumstances  relating  to  the  royal 
family,  particularly  in  the  adventures  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
than  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  learned  from  one  of 
Simon's  condition :  and  it  was  thence  conjectured,  that  per- 
sons of  higher  rank,  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  had  laid 
the  plan  of  this  conspiracy,  and  had  conveyed  proper  instruc- 
tions to  the  actors.  The  queen  dowager  herself  was  exposed 
10  suspicion  ;  and  it  was  indeed  the  general  opinion,  however 
unlikely  it  might  seem,  that  she  had  secretly  given  her  consent 
to  the  imposture.  This  woman  was  of  a  very  restless  dispo- 
vition.  Finding  that,  instead  of  receiving  the  reward  of  her 
•ervices  in  contributing  to  Henry's  elevation,  she  herself  was 
fallen  into  absolute  insignificance,  her  daughter  treated  with 
severity,  and  all  her  mends  brought  under  subjection,  she 
had  conceived  the  most  violent  animosity  against  him,  and 
had  resolved  to  make  him  feel  the  effects  of  her  resentment 
She  knew  that  the  impostor,  however  successful,  might  easily 
at  last  be  set  aside ;  and  if  a  way  could  be  found  at  his  riflk 
to  subvert  the  government,  she  hoped  that  a  scene  might  be 
opened,  which,  though  difficult  at  present  exactly  to  foresee, 
Would  gratify  her  revenge,  and  be  on  the  whole  less  irksome 
to  her  than  that  slavery  and  contempt  to  which  she  was  nbW 
leduced.t 

•  FolTcU  Virg.  p.  569,  570.  t  T6ljd»  Yit§.  p^  970. 
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But  wfasiever  care  Simon  inight  take  to  cotxrey  instructioii 
to  bis  pupil  Simnel,  he  was  sensible  tbat  the  impocture  would 
not  beat  a  close  inspection ;  and  he  was  therefore  determined 
to  open  ibe  first  public  scene  of  it  in  Ireland.  That  island, 
which  was  zealously  attached  to  the  house  of  Yoric,  and  bore 
an  afilectionate  regard  to  the  memory  of  Clarence,  Warwick's 
father,  who  had  been  their  lieutenant,  was  improvidently 
allowed  by  Henry  to  remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
he  found  it ;  and  all  the  counsellors  and  officers,  who  had  been 
appointed  bj  his  predecessor,  still  retained  their  authority.  No 
sooner  did  Simnel  present  himself  to  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  earl 
of  Kildare,  the  deputy,  and  claim  his  protection  as  the  unfor- 
tunate Warwick,  than  that  credulous  nobleman,  not  suspecting 
80  bold  an  imposture,  gave  attention  to  him  and  began  to 
consult  some  persons  of  rank  with  regard  to  Htm  extraordinary 
incident.  These  he  found  even  more  sanguine  in  their  zeal 
and  belief  than  himself:  and  in  proportion  as  the  story 
diffused  itself  among  those  of  lower  conditicm,  it  became  the 
object  of  still  greater  passion  and  credulity,  till  the  people  in 
Dublin  with  one  consent  tendered  tlieir  allegiance  to  Simnel, 
as  to  the  true  Plantagenet.  Fond  of  a  novelty  which  flattered 
their  natural  propension,  they  overlooked  the  daughters  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  stood  before  Warwick  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession ;  they  paid  the  pretended  prince  attendance  as  their 
sovereign,  lodged  him  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  crowned  him 
with  a  diadem  taken  from  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  publicly 
proclaimed  him  king,  by  the  appellation  of  Edward  VI.  The 
whole  island  followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  and  not  a 
sword  was  any  where  drawn  in  Henry's  quarrel. 

When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  it  reduced 
him  to  some  perplexity.     Determined  always  to  face  his  eno 
mies  in  person,  he  yet  scrupled  at  present  to  leave  England, 
where  he  suspected  the  conspiracy  was  first  framed,  and  where 
he  knew  many  persons  of  condition,  and  the  people  in  general 
were  much  disposed  to  give  it  countenance.     In  order  to  dif' 
cover  the  secret  source  of  the  contrivance,  and  take  measurer* 
aeainst  this  open  revolt,  he  held  frequent  consultations  with 
his  ministers  and  counsellors,  and  laid  plans  for  a  vigorous 
defence  of  his  authority,  and  the  suppression  of  his  enemies. 

Tlie  first  event  which  followed  these  deliberations  gave  su^ 
prise  to  the  public ;  it  was  the  seizure  of  the  queen  dowag«i 
4ie  forfeiture  of  ell  her  lands  and  revenue,  and  the  close  coi& 
finement  of  hoe  person  la  the  nunnery  of  Benrondsey.    Th.^ 
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act  ol'  authority  was  covered  with  a  very  thin  pretence.  U 
was  alleged  that,  notwithstanding  the  secret  agreement  to 
marry  b«r  daughter  to  Henry,  she  had  yet  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  and  menaces  of  Richard,  and  had  delivered  that 
princess  and  her  sisters  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  This 
crime,  which  was  now  become  obsolete,  and  might  admit  of 
alleviations,  was  therefore  suspected  not  to  be  the  real  cause 
of  the  severity  with  which  she  was  treated ;  and  men  believed 
that  the  king,  unwilling  to  accuse  so  near  a  relation  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  had  cloaked  his  vengeance  or  precaution 
under  color  of  an  offence  known  to  the  whole  world.*  They 
were  afterwards  the  more  confirmed  in  this  suspicion,  when 
they  found  that  the  unfortunate  queen,  though  she  survived 
this  disgrace  Sfeveral  years,  was  never  treated  with  any  more 
lenity,  but  was  allowed  to  end  her  life  in  poverty,  solitude,  and 
confinement 

The  next  measure  of  the  king's  was  of  a  less  exceptionable 
nature.  He  ordered  that  Warwick  should  be  taken  from  the 
Tower,  be  led  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  London,  he 
conducted  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  people.  He  even  gave  directions,  that  some  men  of 
rank,  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  and  best  acquainted  with 
the  person  of  this  prince,  should  approach  him  and  converse 
with  him :  and  he  trusted  that  these,  being  convinced  of  the 
absurd  imposture  of  Simnel,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  credulity 
of  the  populace.  The  expedient  had  its  effect  in  England : 
but  in  Ireland  the  people  still  persisted  in  their  revoU,  and 
zealously  retorted  on  the  king  the  reproach  of  propagating  an 
imposture,  and  of  having  shown  a  counterfeit  Warwick  to  the 
public. 

Henry  had  soon  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  design  against 
him  was  not  laid  on  such  slight  foundations  as  the  absurdity 
of  the  contrivance  seemed  to  indicate.  John,  earl  of  Lincoln, 
son  of  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Elizabeth, 
eldest  sister  to  Edward  IV.,  was  engaged  to  take  part  in  the 
conspiracy.  This  nobleman,  who  possessed  capacity  and 
courage,  had  entertained  very  aspiring  views ;  and  his  ambition 
was  encouraged  by  the  known  inteoUons  of  his  uncle  Richard, 
who  had  formed  a  design,  in  case  he  himself  should  die  without 
issue,  of  ''eclaring  Lincoln  successor  to  the  crown.  The  king's 
jealousy  against  all  eminent  persons  of  the  York  party,  and 

•  Bafabn,  p.  BUZ.    Totj^  Yizg.  p.  571. 
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bis  ngor  towards-  Warwick,  had  further  struck  Lincoln  with 
apprehen9.ons,  and  made  him  rr  solve  to  seek  for  safety  in  the 
most  dangerous  counsels.  Hav  jig  fixed  a  secret  correspond* 
ence  with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great  interest  in 
Lancashire,  he  retired  to  Flanders,  where  Level  had  arrived 
a  little  before  him ;  and  he  lived  during  some  time  in  the  court 
of  his  aunt  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he  had  been 
invited  over. 

Margaret,  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
not  having  any  children  of  her  own,  attached  herself  with 
an  entire  friendship  to  her  daughter-in-law,  married  to  Maxi- 
milian, archduke  of  Austria ;  and  afler  the  death  of  that  prin- 
cess, she  persevered  in  her  affection  to  Philip  and  Margaret, 
her  children,  and  occupied  herself  in  the  care  of  their  educa- 
tion and  of  their  persons.  By  her  virtuous  conduct  and  de- 
meanor she  had  acquired  great  authority  among  the  Flemings  \ 
and  lived  with  much  dignity,  as  well  as  economy,  upon  that 
ample  dowry  which  she  inherited  from  her  husband.  The 
resentments  of  this  princess  were  no  less  warm  than  her  friend- 
ships ;  and  that  spirit  of  faction,  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  a 
social  and  sanguine  temper  to  guard  against,  had  taken  string 
possession  of  her  heart,  and  intrenched  somewhat  on  the 
probity  which  shone  forth  in  the  other  parts  of  her  character. 
Hearing  of  the  malignant  jealousy  entertained  by  Henry 
against  her  family,  and  his  oppression  of  all  its  partisans,  she 
was  moved  with  the  highest  indignation;  and  she  deter- 
mined to  make  him  repent  of  that  enmity  to  which  so  many 
of  her  friends,  without  any  reason  or  necessity,  had  fallen  vic- 
tims. [1487.]  After  consulting  with  Lincoln  and  Lovel,  she 
hired  a  body  of  two  thousand  •  f^teran  Germans,  under  the 
command  of  Martin  Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer ;  • 
and  sent  them  over,  together  with  these  two  noblemen,  to  join 
Simnel  in  Ireland.  The  countenance  given  by  persons  of  such 
high  rank,  and  the  accession  of  this  military  force,  much  raised 
the  courage  of  the  Irish,  and  made  them  entertain  the  re^lu- 
tion  of  invading  England,  where  they  believed  the  spirit  of 
disafiection  as  prevalent  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  Ireland.  The 
poverty  also  under  which  they  labored,  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  support  any  longer  their  new  court  and  army,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  strong  desire  of  enriching  themselven  by 
|)lunder  and  preferment  in  England. 

•  Polyd.  Virg.  p.  672,  678. 
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Henry  wslS  not  ignorant  of  these  intentions  of  his  enemies 
and  he  prepared  himself  for  defence.  He  ordered  troops  to 
6e  levied  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  put  them 
ander  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  earl  of  Oxford. 
He  confined  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  who,  he  suspected,  would 
resent  the  injuries  suffered  by  his  mother,  the  queen  dowager 
and,  to  gratify  the  people  by  an  appearance  of  devotion,  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  our  lady  of  Walsingham,  famous  fo'* 
miracles ;  and  there  offered  up  prayers  for  success,  aad  for 
deliverance  from  his  enemies. 

Being  informed  that  Simnel  was  landed  at  Foudrey  in 
Lancashire,  he  drew  together  his  forces,  and  advanced  towards 
the  enemy  as  far  as  Coventry.  The  rebels  had  entertained 
hopes  that  the  disaffected  counties  in  the  north  would  rise  in 
their  favor ;  but  the  people  in  general,  averse  to  join  Irish  and 
German  invaders,  convinced  of  Lambert's  imposture,  and  kept 
in  awe  by  the  king's  reputation  for  success  and  conduct,  either 
remained  in  tranquillity,  or  gave  assistance  to  the  royal  army. 
The  earl  of  Lincoln,  therefore,  who  commanded  the  rebels, 
finding  no  hopes  but  in  victory,  was  determined  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  speedy  decision ;  and  the  king,  supported  by  the 
native  courage  of  his  temper,  and  emboldened  by  a  great 
accession  of  volunteers,  who  had  joined  him  under  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Strange,  declined  not  the  combat  The 
hostile  armies  met  at  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and 
fought  a  battle,  which  was  bloody,  and  more  obstinately  dis- 
puted than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  inequality  of 
their  force.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  resolved  to 
conquer  or  to  perish ;  and  they  inspired  their  troops  with 
like  resolution.  The  Germans  also,  being  veteran  and  expe- 
rienced soldiers,  kept  the  event  long  doubtful;  and  even  the 
Jrifth,  though  ill-armed  and  almost  defenceless,  showed  them- 
selves not  defective  in  spirit  and  bravery.  The  king's  victory 
was  purchased  with  loss,  but  was  entirely  decisive.  Lincoln, 
Broughton,  and  Swart  perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  with  four 
thousand  of  their  followers.  As  Lovel  was  never  more 
heard  of,  he  was  believed  to  have  undergone  the  same  fate. 
Simnel,  with  his  tutor,  Simon,  was  taken  prisoner.  Simon, 
being  a  priest,  was  not  tried  at  law,  and  was  only  committed 
to  close  custody:  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to  be  an 
object  either  of  apprehension  or  resentment  to  Henry.  He 
was  pardoned,  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen 
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whence    he  was  afterwards  advanced    to  ttie    rank  of   a 
falconer.* 

Henry  had  now  leisure  to  revenge  himself  on  his  enemies 
He  made  a  progress  into  the  northern  parts,  where  he  gave 
many  proofs  of  his  rigorous  disposition.  A  strict  inquiry  was 
made  afler  those  who  had  assisted  or  favored  the  rebels.  The 
punishments  were  not  all  sanguinary:  the  king  made  his 
revenge  subservient  to  his  avarice.  Heavy  fines  were  levied 
upon  the  delinquents.  The  proceedings  of  the  courts,  and 
even  the  courts  themselves,  were  arbitrary.  Either  the  crimi- 
nals were  tried  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
or  they  suffered  punishment  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 
And  as  a  rumor  had  prevailed  before  the  battle  of  Stoke,  that 
the  rebels  had  gained  the  victory,  that  the  royal  army  was  cut 
in  pieces,  and  that  the  king  himself  had  escaped  by  flight, 
Henry  was  resolved  to  interpret  the  belief  or  propagation  of 
this  report  as  a  mark  of  disaffection ;  and  he  punished  many 
for  that  pretended  crime.  But  such  in  this  age  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  English  government,  that  the  royal  prerogative, 
which  was  but  imperfectly  restrained  during  the  most  peace- 
able periods,  was  sure,  in  tumultuous  or  even  suspicious  times, 
which  frequently  recurred,  to  break  all  bounds  of  law,  and  to 
violate  public  liberty. 

After  the  king  had  gratified  his  rigor  by  the  punishment  of 
his  enemies,  he  determined  to  give  contentment  to  the  people 
m  a  point  which,  though  a  mere  ceremony,  was  passionately 
desired  by  them.  The  queen  had  been  married  near  two 
years,  but  had  not  yet  been  crowned ;  and  this  afiectation  of 
delay  had  given  great  discontent  to  the  public,  and  had  been 
one  principal  source  of  the  disafiection  which  prevailed.  The 
king,  instructed  by  experience,  now  finished  the  ceremony  of 
her  coronation ;  and  to  show  a  disposition  still  more  gracious, 
he  restored  to  liberty  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  who  had  been 
able  to  clear  himself  of  all  the  suspicions  entertained  against 
him. 

•  Bacon,  p.  686.    Polyd.  Virg.  p.  574. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

HENBT  VIL 

[1488.]  The  king  acquiied  great  reputation  throo^iQut 
Europe  by  the  vigorous  and  prospeious  conduct  of  his  domes- 
tic affairs ;  but  as  some  incidents  about  this  time  invited  him 
to  look  abroad,  and  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  his  allies,  it 
will  be  necassary,  in  order  to  give  a  just  account  of  his  foreign 
measures,  to  explain  the  situation  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms , 
beginning  with  Scotland,  which  lies  most  contiguous. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  not  yet  attained  that  state 
which  distinguishes  a  civilized  monarchy,  and  which  enables 
the  government,  by  the  force  of  its  laws  and  institutions  alone, 
without  any  extraordinary  capacity  in  the  sovereign,  to  main- 
tain itself  in  order  and  tranquillity.  James  IQ.,  who  now 
filled  the  throne,  was  a  prince  of  little  industry  and  of  a  nar- 
row genius ;  and  though  it  behoved  him  to  yield  the  reins  of 
government  to  his  ministers,  he  had  never  been  able  to  make 
any  choice  which  could  give  contentment  both  to  himself  and 
to  his  people.  When  he  bestowed  his  confidence  on  any  of 
the  principal  nobility,  he  found  that  they  exalted  their  own 
family  to  such  a  height  as  was  dangerous  to  the  prince,  and 
gave  umbrage  to  the  state  :  when  he  conferred  favor  on  any 
person  of  meaner  birth,  on  whose  submission  he  could  moio 
depend,  the  barons  of  his  kingdom,  enraged  at  the  power  of 
tax  upstart  minion,  proceeded  to  the  utmost  extremities  against 
their  sovereign.  Had  Henry  entertained  the  ambition  of  con- 
quests, a  tempting  opportunity  now  offered  of  reducing  that 
kingdom  to  subjection ;  but  as  he  was  probably  sensible  that 
a  warlike  people,  though  they  might  be  overrun  by  reason  of 
their  domestic  divisions,  could  not  be  retained  in  obedience 
without  a  regular  military  force,  which  was  then  unknown  in 
England,  he  rather  intended  the  renewal  of  the  peace  with 
Scotland,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  James  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  Scots,  who  never  desired  a  durable  peace  with  England, 
and  who  deemed  their  security  to  consist  in  constantly  prO' 
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aervuig  ibftinselves  in  a  wailike  posture,  would  not  agree  ta 
more  than  a  seven  years'  truce,  which  was  accordingly  cod^ 
eluded.* 

The  European  states  on  the  continent  were  then  hastening 
fast  to  the  situation  in  which  they  have  remained,  without  any 
material  alteration,  for  near  three  centuries;  and  began  to 
unite  themselves  into  one  extensive  system  of  policy,  which 
comprehended  the  chief  powers  of  Christendom.  Spain,  which 
bad  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  occupied  within  herself,  now 
became  formidable  by  the  union  of  Arragon  and  Castile  in 
the  persons  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  being  princes  of 
great  capacity,  employed  their  force  in  enterprises  the  most 
advantageous  to  their  combined  monarchy.  The  conquest  of 
Granada  from  the  Moors  was  then  undertaken,  and  brought 
near  to  a  happy  conclusion.  And  in  that  expedition  the  mil- 
itary genius  of  Spain  was  revived ;  honor  and  security  were 
attained ;  and  her  princes,  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  a  domes- 
tic enemy  so  dangerous,  began  to  enter  into  all  the  transactions 
of  Europe,  and  make  a  great  figure  in  every  war  and  negoti- 
ation. 

Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  son  of  the  emperor  Fred 
erick,  had,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy, 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  though  the  death 
of  his  consort  had  weakened  his  connections  with  that  country, 
he  still  pretended  to  the  government  as  tutor  to  his  son  Pljilip, 
hnd  his  authority  had  been  acknowledged  by  Brabant,  Hol- 
land, and  several  of  the  provinces.      But  as  Flanders  and 
Hainault  still   refused  to  submit  to  his  regency,  and  even 
appointed  other  tutors  to  Philip,  he  had  been  engaged  in  long 
wars  against  that  obstinate  people,  and  never  was  able  thor- 
oughly to  subdue  their  spirit.      That  he  might  free  himself 
from  the  opposition  of  France,  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
Lewis  XI.,  and  had  given  his  daughter  Margaret,  then  an  in- 
fant, in  marriage  to  the  dauphin  ;  together  with  Artois,  Franche 
Compte,  and  Charolois,  as  her  dowry.     But  this  alliance  had 
not  produced  the  desired  effect.     The  dauphin  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  France  by  the  appellation  of  Charles  VIII. ;  but 
Maximilian  still  found  the  mutinies  of  the  Flemings  fomented 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  France. 

France,  during  the  two   preceding  reigns,  had  made  a 

mighty  increase  in  power  and  greatness  ;  and  had  not  othei 

-  , 
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States  of  Burope  at  the  same  time  received  an  accessiiMi  of 
force,  it  had  been  impossible  to  have  retained  her  within  her 
ancient  boundaries.  Most  of  the  great  fiefs,  Normandy 
Champagne,  Anjou,  Dauphmy,  Guienne,  Provence,  and  Bur 
gundy,  had  been  united  to  the  crown ;  the  English  had  been 
expelled  from  all  their  conquests  ;  the  authority  of  the  prince 
had  been  raised  to  such  a  height  as  enabled  him  to  maintain 
law  and  order ;  a  considerable  military  force  was  kept  on 
foot,  and  the  finances  were  able  to  support  it.  Lewis  XI^ 
indeed,  from  whom  many  of  these  advantages  were  derived, 
was  dead,  and  had  lef\  his  son,  in  early  youth  and  ill  educated, 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  monarchy  :  but  having  intrusted 
the  government  to  his  daughter  Anne,  lady  of  Beaujeu,  a 
woman  of  spirit  and  capacity,  the  French  power  suffered  no 
check  or  decline.  On  the  contrary,  this  princess  formed  the 
great  project,  which  at  last  she  happily  effected,  of  uniting  to 
9ie  crown  Brittany,  the  last  and  most  independent  fief  of  the 
monarchy. 

Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany,  conscious  of  his  own  inca- 
pacity for  government,  had  resigned  himself  to  the  direction 
of  Peter  Landais,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  more  remarkable  for 
abilities  than  for  virtue  or  integrity.  The  nobles  of  Brittany, 
displeased  with  the  great  advancement  of  this  favorite,  had 
even  proceeded  to  disaffection  against  their  sovereign ;  and 
afler  many  tumults  and  disorders,  they  at  last  united  among 
themselves,  and  in  a  violent  manner  seized,  tried,  and  put  to 
death  the  obnoxious  minister.  Dreading  the  resentment  of  the 
prince  for  this  invasion  of  his  authority,  many  of  them  retired 
to  France  ;  others,  for  protection  and  safety,  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  French  ministry,  who,  observing 
the  great  dissensions  among  the  Bretons,  thought  the  opportu- 
nity favorable  for  invading  the  duchy ;  and  so  much  the 
rather  as  they  could  cover  their  ambition  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  providing  for  domestic  security. 

Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  monarchy,  had  disputed  the  administra- 
tion with  the  lady  of  Beaujeu  ;  and  though  his  pretensions  had 
been  rejected  by  the  states,  he  still  maintained  cabals  with 
many  of  the  grandees,  and  laid  schemes  for  subverting  the 
authority  of  that  princess.  Finding  his  conspiracies  detected, 
ne  took  to  arms,  and  fortified  himself  in  Beaugenci ;  but  as 
his  revolt  was  precipitate,  before  his  confederates  were  ready 
to  join  him,  ho  had  been  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  receive  such 
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cotftditioiis  as  the  French  ministry  were  pleased  to  impose 
upon  him.  Actuated,  however,  hy  his  ambition,  and  even  by 
liis  fears,  he  soon  retired  out  of  France,  and  took  shelter  with 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  desirous  of  strengthening  him- 
self against  the  designs  of  the  lady  of  Beaujeu  by  the  friend- 
ship and  credit  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  This  latter  prince 
also,  perceiving  the  ascendant  which  he  soon  acquired  over 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  had  engaged  many  of  his  partisans  to 
join  him  at  that  court,  and  had  fonned  the  design  of  aggran- 
dizing himself  by  a  marriage  with  Anne,  the  heir  of  that 
opulent  duchy. 

The  barons  of  Brittany,  who  saw  all  favor  engrossed  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  his  train,  renewed  a  stricter  correspond* 
ence  with  France,  and  even  invited  the  French  king  to  make 
an  invasicHi  on  their  country.  Desirous,  however,  of  preserv 
ing  its  independency,  they  had  regulated  the  number  of  suc- 
cors which  France  was  to  send  them,  and  had  stipulated  that 
no  fortified  place  in  Brittany  should  remain  in  the  possession 
of  that  monarchy ;  a  vain  precaution,  where  revolted  subjects 
treat  with  a  power  so  much  superior  !  The  French  invaded 
Brittany  with  forces  three  times  more  numerous  than  those 
which  they  had  promised  to  the  barons ;  and  advancing  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  laid  siege  to  Ploermel.  To  oppose 
them,  the  duke  raised  a  numerous  but  ill-disciplined  army, 
which  he  put  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
count  of  Dunois,  and  others  of  the  French  nobility.  The  army, 
discontented  with  this  choice,  and  jealous  of  their  confeder- 
ates, soon  disbanded,  and  left  their  prince  with  too  small  a 
force  to  keep  the  field  against  his  invaders.  He  retired  to 
Vannes;  but  being  hotly  pursued  by  the  French,  who  had 
now  made  themselves  masters  of  Ploermel,  he  escaped  to 
Nantz  ;  and  the  enemy,  having  previously  taken  and  garri- 
soned Yannes,  Dinant,  and  other  places,  laid  close  siege  to  that 
city.  The  barons  of  Brittany,  finding  their  country  menaced 
with  total  subjection,  began  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the 
French  army,  and  to  make  peace  with  their  sovereign. 

This  desertion,  however,  of  the  Bretons  discouraged  not  the 
court  of  France  from  pursuing  her  favorite  project  of  reducing 
Brittany  to  subjection  The  situation  of  Europe  appeared 
favorable  to  the  execution  of  this  design.  Maximilian  was 
indeed  engaged  in  close  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
and  had  even  opened  a  treaty  for  marrying  his  daughter ;  but 
he  was  on  all  occasions  so  indigent,  and  at  that  time  so  disqui 
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eted  by  the  mutmies  of  the  Flemings,  that  little  efiectual 
ance  could  be  expected  from  him.  Ferdinand  was  entively 
occupied  in  the  conquest  of  Granada  ;  and  it  was  also  knowe^ 
that  if  France  would  resign  to  him  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne, 
to  which  he  had  pretensions,  she  could  at  any  time  engage 
him  to  abandon  the  interests  of  Brittany.  England,  alone,  was 
both  enabled  by  her  power,  and  engaged  by  her  interests,  to 
support  the  independency  of  that  duchy ;  and  the  most  dan- 
get  ous  opposition  was  therefore,  by  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  expect- 
ed from  that  quarter.  In  order  to  cover  her  real  designs,  no 
sooner  was  she  informed  of  Henry^s  success  against  Simnd 
and  his  partisans,  than  she  despatched  ambassadors  to  the 
court  of  London,  and  made  professions  of  the  greatest  trust 
and  confidence  in  that  monarch. 

The  ambassadors,  after  congratulating  Henry  on  his  late 
victory,  and  communicating  to  him,  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
ner, as  to  an  intimate  friend,  some  successes  of  their  master 
against  Maximilian,  came  in  the  progress  of  their  discourse  to 
mention  the  late  transactions  in  Brittany.  They  told  him  that 
the  duke  having  given  protection  to  French  fugitives  and 
rebels,  the  king  had  been  necessitated,  contrary  to  his  inten- 
tion and  incliiAtion,  to  carry  war  into  that  duchy ;  that  the 
honor  of  the  crown  was  interested  not  to  suffer  a  vassal  so  far 
to  forget  his  duty  to  his  liege  lord ;  nor  was  the  security  of  the 
government  less  concerned  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
this  dangerous  temerity  :  that  the  fugitive^  were  no  mean  or 
obscure  persons  ;  but  among  others,  fiie  duke  of  Orleans,  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  who,  finding  himself  obnoxious  to  justice 
for  treasonable  practices  in  France,  had  fled  into  Brittany ; 
where  he  still  persevered  in  laying  schemes  of  rebellion 
against  his  sovereign :  that  the  war  being  thus,  on  the  part  of 
the  French  monarch,  entirely  defensive,  it  would  immediately 
cease,  when  the  duke  of  Brittany,  by  returning  to  his  duty, 
should  remove  the  causes  of  it :  that  Uieir  master  was  sensible 
of  the  obligations  which  the  duke,  in  very  critical  times,  had 
conferred  on  Henry  ;  but  it  was  known  also,  that,  in  times  still 
more  critical,  he  or  his  mercenary  counselloss  had  deserted 
him,  and  put  his  life  in  the  utmost  hazard  :  that  his  sole  ref- 
uge in  these  desperate  extremities  had  been  the  court  of 
France,  which  not  only  protected  his  person,  but  supplied  him 
with  men  and  money,  with  which,  aided  by  his  own  valor  and 
conduct,  he  had  been  enabled  to  mount  the  throne  of  En^and 
that  France  in  this  transaction  had,  from  friendship  to  Henry 
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icted  cop.trary  to  what,  in  a  narrow  view,  might  be  esteemed 
her  own  interest ;  suice,  instead  of  an  odious  tyrant,  she  had 
ccmtributed  to  establish  on  a  rival  throne  a  prince  endowed  with 
such  virtue  and  abilities ;  and  that,  as  both  the  justice  of  the 
cause  and  the  obligations  (Conferred  on  Henry  thus  preponder- 
ated  on  the  side  of  France,  she  reasonably  expected  that,  if 
the  situation  of  his  afiaiis  did  not  permit  him  to  give  her  as- 
sistance,  he  would  at  least  preserve  a  neutrality  between  the 
contending  parties.* 

This  discourse  of  the  French  ambassadors  was  plausible  ; 
and  to  give  it  greater  weight,  they  communicated  to  Henry, 
as  in  confidence,  their  master^s  intention,  af^er  he  should  have 
setded  the  difierences  with  Brittany,  to  lead  an  army  into  Italy, 
and  make  good  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  a 
project  which,  they  knew,  would  give  no  umbrage  to  the  court 
of  England.  But  all  these  artifices  were  in  vain  employed 
against  the  penetration  of  the  king.  He  clearly  saw  that 
Prance  had  entertained  the  view  of  subduing  Brittany  ;  but  he 
also  perceived,  that  she  would  meet  with  great,  and,  as  he 
thought,  insuperable  difiiculties  in  the  execution  of  her  project. 
The  native  force  of  that  duchy,  he  knew,  had  always  been 
considerable,  and  had  of\en,  without  any  foreign  assistance, 
resisted  the  power  of  France ;  the  natural  temper  of  the 
French  nation,  he  imagined,  would  make  them  easily  abandon 
any  enterprise  which  required  perseverance ;  and  as  the  heir 
of  the  crown  was  confederated  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  the 
ministers  would  be  still  more  remiss  in  prosecuting  a  scheme 
which  must  draw  on  them  his  resentment  and  displeasure. 
Should  even  these  internal  obstructions  be  removed,  Maxi* 
milian,  whose  enmity  to  France  was  well  known,  and  who 
now  paid  his  addresses  to  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  would  be 
able  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Flanders ;  nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  France,  if  she  prosecuted  such  ambitious 
projects,  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  tranquillity  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  Above  all,  he  thought  the  French  court  could 
never  expect  that  England,  so  deeply  interested  to  preserve 
the  independency  of  Brittany,  so  able  by  her  power  and  situa- 
tion to  give  effectual  and  prompt  assistance,  would  permit  such 
in  accession  of  force  to  her  rival.  He  imagined,  therefore,  that 
die  ministers  of  France,  convinced  of  the  impracdcability  of 
their  scheme,  would  at  last  embrace  pacific  views,  and  would 
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abandon  an  enterprise  so  obnoxious  to  al    the  potentates  of 

Europe. 

This  reasoning  of  Henry  was  solid,  and  might  justly  engi^ 
him  in  dilatory  and  cautious  measures :  but  there  entered  into 
his  conduct  another  motive,  which  was  apt  to  draw  him  beyond 
the  just  bounds,  because  founded  on  a  ruling  passion.  His 
frugality,  which  by  degrees  degenerated  into  avarice,  made 
him  averse  to  all  warlike  enterprises  and  distant  expeditions, 
and  engaged  him  previously  to  try  the  expedient  of  n^otia- 
tion.  He  despatched  Urswic,  his  almoner,  a  man  of  address 
and  dbilities,  to  make  offer  of  his  mediation  to  the  contending 
parties ;  an  offer  which,  he  thought,  if  accepted  by  France, 
would  soon  lead  to  a  composure  of  all  differences ;  if  refused 
or  eluded,  would  at  least  discover  the  perseverance  of  that 
court  in  her  ambitious  projects.  Urswic  found  the  lady  of 
Beaujeu,  now  duchess  of  Bourbon,  engaged  in  the  •  siege  of 
Nantz,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  master^s  offer 
of  mediation  was  readily  embraced  and  with  many  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  moderation.  That  able  princess  con- 
cluded, that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  governed  the  court  of 
Brittany,  foreseeing  that  every  accommodation  must  be  made 
at  his  expense,  would  use  all  his  interest  to  have  Henry's  pro- 
posal rejected ;  and  would  by  that  means  make  an  apology 
for  the  French  measures,  and  draw  on  the  Bretons  itie  re- 
proach of  obstinacy  and  injustice.  The'  event  justified  her 
prudence.  When  the  English  ambassador  made  the  same 
offer  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  received  for  answer,  in  the  * 
name  of  that  prince,  that  having  so  long  acted  the  part  of 
protector  and  guardian  to  Henry  during  his  youth  and  adverse  - 
fortune,  he  had  expected  from  a  monarch  of  such  virtue  more 
effectual  assistance  in  his  present  distresses  than  a  barren  ofier 
of  mediation,  which  suspended  not  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms :  that  if  Henry's  gratitude  were  not  sufficient  to  engage 
him  in  such  a  measure,  his  prudence,  as  king  of  England, 
should  discover  to  him  the  pernicious  consequences  attending 
the  conquest  of  Brittany,  and  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of 
France :  that  that  kingdom,  already  too  powerful,  would  be 
enabled,  by  so  great  an  accession  of  force,  to  display,  to  the 
ruin  of  England,  that  hostile  disposition  which  had  always 
subsisted  between  those  rival  nations :  that  Brittany,  so  useful 
an  ally,  which,  by  its  situation,  gave  the  English  an  entrance 
into  the  heart  of  France,  being  annexed  to  that  kingdom, 
would  be  equally  enabled  from  its  situation  to  disturb,  either 
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by  piracies  or  naval  armaments,  the  commerce  and  peace  of 
England :  and  that  if  the  duke  rejected  Henry's  mediation,  it 
proceeded  neither  from  an  inclination  to  a  war,  which  he  ex- 
perienced to  be  ruinous  to  him,  nor  from  a  confidence  in  his 
own  force,  which  he  knew  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  on  *Jie  contrary,  from  a  sense  of  his  present 
necessities,  which  must  engage  the  king  to  act  the  part  of  his 
confederate,  not  that  of  a  mediator. 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  abandoned 
not  the  plan  which  he  had  formed ;  he  only  concluded  that 
some  more  time  was  requisite  to  quell  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Bretons,  and  make  them  submit  to  reason.  And  when  he 
learned  that  the  people  of  Brittany,  anxious  for  their  duke's 
safety,  had  formed  a  tumultuary  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  had  obliged  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nantz,  he 
fortified  himself  the  more  in  his  opinion,  that  the  court  of 
France  would  at  last  be  reduced,  by  multiplied  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  to  abandon  the  project  of  reducing  Brittany  to  sub- 
jection. He  continued,  therefore,  his  scheme  of  negotiation, 
and  thereby  exposed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices 
of  the  French  ministry ;  who,  still  pretending  pacific  inten- 
tions, sent  Lord  Bernard  Daubigni,  a  Scotchman  of  quality,  to 
London,  and  pressed  Henry  not  to  be  discouraged  in  oflering 
his  mediation  to  the  court  of  Brittany.  The  king,  on  his  part, 
despatched  another  embassy,  consisting  of  Urswic,  the  abbot 
of  Abingdon,  and  Sir  Richard  Tonstal,  who  carried  new  pro- 
posals for  an  amicable  treaty.  No  eflxjctual  succors,  mean- 
while, were  provided  for  the  distressed  Bretons.  Lord  Wood- 
ville,  brother  to  the  queen  dowager,  having  asked  leave  to 
raise  underhand  a  body  of  volunteers,  and  to  transport  them 
into  Brittany,  met  with  a  refusal  from  the  king,  who  was  desir- 
ous of  preserving  the  appearance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  That 
nobleman,  however,  still  persisted  in  his  purpose.  He  went 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  he  was  governor,  levied 
a  body  of  four  hundred  men  ;  and  having  at  last  obtained,  as 
is  supposed,  the  secret  permission  of  Henry,  sailed  with  them 
to  Brittany.  This  enterprise  proved  fatal  to  the  leader,  and 
brought  small  relief  to  the  unhappy  duke.  The  Bretons  rashly 
engaged  in  a  general  action  with  the  French  at  St.  Aubin,  and 
were  discomfited.  Woodville  and  all  the  English  were  put  to 
the  swora,  together  with  a*  body  of  Bretons,  who  had  been 
accoutred  in  the  garb  of  Englishmen  in  order  to  strike  a 
greater  terror  into  the  French,  to  whom  the  martial  proweM 
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of  that  nation  was  always  formidable.*  The  duke  of  OrleaoSi 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  many  other  persons  of  rank  were 
taken  prisoners ;  and  the  military  force  of  Brittany  was  totally 
broken.  The  death  of  the  duke,  which  followed  soon  after, 
threw  affairs  into  still  greater  confusion,  and  seemed  to  threat- 
en the  state  with  a  final  subjection. 

Though  the  king  did  not  prepare  against  these  events,  so 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  England,  with  sufficient  vigor  and 
precaution,  he  had  not  altogether  overlooked  them.  Deter* 
mined  to  maintain  a  pacific  conduct,  as  far  as  the  situation  of 
affairs  would  permit,  he  yet  knew  the  warlike  temper  of  his 
subjects,  and  observed  that  their  ancient  and , inveterate  ani- 
mosity to  France  was  now  revived  by  the  prospect  of  this  great 
accession  to  her  power  and  grandeur.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  make  advantage  of  this  disposition,  and  draw  some  supplies 
from  the  people,  on  pretence  of  giving  assistance  to  the  duke 
of  Brittany.  He  had  summoned  a  parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  t  and  he  soon  persuaded  them  to  grant  him  a  considera- 
ble subsidy.^:  But  this  supply,  though  voted  by  parliament, 
involved  the  king  in  unexpected  difficulties.  The  counties  of 
Durham  and  York,  always  discontented  with  Henry's  govern- 
ment, and  further  provoked  by  the  late  oppressions  under 
which  they  had  labored,  after  the  suppression  of  SimnePs 
rebellion,  resisted  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to 
levy  the  tax.  The  commissioners,  terrified  with  this  appear- 
ance of  sedition,  made  application  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  desired  of  him  advice  and  assistance  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  office.  That  nobleman  thought  the  matter  of 
importance  enough  to  consult  the  king ;  who,  unwilling  to 
yield  to  the  humors  of  a  discontented  populace,  and  foreseeing 
the  pernicious  consequence  of  such  a  precedent,  renewed  his 
orders  for  strictly  lev3ring  the  imposition.  Northumberland 
summoned  together  the  justices  and  chief  freeholders,  and 
delivered  the  king's  commands  in  the  most  imperious  terms 
whk:h,  he  thought,  would  enforce  obedience,  but  which  tended 
only  to  provoke  the  people,  and  make  them  believe  him  the 
adviser  of  those  orders  which  he  delivered  to  them.§     They 

*  Argentr^  Hist,  de  Bretagne^  liy.  xlL 

t  9tli  November,  1487. 

{  Polyd.  Yirg.  (p  579)  says,  that  this  imposition  was  a  capitation 
tax;  the  other  histfriaos  say,  it  was  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in  th« 
pound. 
.    {  Baoont  p.  M5. 
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dew  to  amw,  attacked  Northumberland  in  his  house,  and  put 
iiim  to  death.     Having  incurred  such  deep  guilt,  their  inuti« 
Qous  humor  prompted  them  to  declare  agrinst  the  king  him- 
self;  and  beuig  instigated  by  John  Achamber,  a  seditious 
fellow  of  low  birth,  they  chose  Sir  John  Egremond  their  leader, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  resistance.     Henry 
i^vas  not  dismayed  with  an  insurrection  so  precipitate  and  ill 
supported.     He  immediately  levied  a  force,  which  he  put 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  had  freed 
iiom  confinement  and  received  into  favor.     His  intention  was 
to  send  down  these  troops,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  rebels ;  while  he  himself  should  follow  with  a  greater  body, 
-vrhich  would  absolutely  insure  success.     But  Surrey  thought 
liiniself  strong  enough  to  encounter  alone  a  raw  and  unarmed 
multitude  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.     The  rebels 
'mere  dissipated;  John  Achamber  was  taken   prisoner,  and 
afterwards  executed  with  some  of  his  ar^omplices ;  Sir  John 
Sgremond  fled  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy •  who  gave  him 
protection  ;  the  greater  number  of  the  rebels   received  a 
pardon. 

Henry  had  probably  expected,  when  he  obtained  this  grant 
from  parliament,  that  he  should  be  able  to  terminate  the  aifair 
of  Brittany  by  negotiation,  and  that  he  might  thereby  hli  hia 
coflfers  wiUi  the  money  levied  by  the  imposition.  But  as  tb* 
distresses  of  the  Bretons  still  multiplied,  and  became  everr 
day  more  urgent,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  more  vigorous  measures,  in  order  to  support  thero^ 
On  the  death  of  the  duke,  the  French  had  revived  some  anti- 
quated claims  to  the  dominion  of  the  duch^  ;  and  as  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  now  captive  in  France,  their  former  pretence 
for  hostilities  could  no  longer  serve  as  a  cover  to  their  ambi- 
tion. The  king  resolved  therefore  to  engage  as  auxiliary  to 
Brittany ;  and  to  consult  the  interests,  as  well  as  desires  of  his 
people,  by  opposing  himself  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
power.  Besides  entering  into  a  league  with  Maximilian,  and 
another  with  Ferdinand,  which  were  distant  resources,  he 
levied  a  body  of  troops,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men, 
with  an  intention  of  transporting  them  into  Brittany.  Still 
anxious,  however,  for  the  repayment  of  his  expenses,  he  con* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  young  duchess,  [1489.]  by  which  she 
engaged  to  deliver  into  his  hands  two  seaport  towns,  there  to 
iBmain   till   she  shouW   entinily  refund  the  charges  of  the 

B* 
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annament.*  Though  he  engaged  for  the  service  of  thew 
troops  during  the  space  of  ten  months  only,  yet  was  the 
duchess  obliged,  by  the  necessity  of  her  afiairs,  to  submit  to 
such  rigid  conditions,  imposed  by  any  ally  so  much  con- 
cerned in  interest  to  protect  *her.  The  forces  arrived  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Willoughby  of  Broke ;  and  made  the 
Bretons,  during  some  time,  masters  of  the  field.  The  French 
retired  mto  their  garrisons  ;  and  expected  by  dilatory  measures 
to  waste  the  Rre  of  the  English,  and  disgust  them  with  the 
enterprise.  The  scheme  was  well  laid,  and  met  with  success^ 
Lord  Broke  found  such  discord  and  confusion  in  the  counsels 
of  Brittany,  that  no  measures  could  be  concerted  for  any 
undertaking ;  no  supply  obtained ;  no  provisions,  carriages, 
artillery,  or  military  stores  procured.  The  whole  court  wa« 
rent  into  factions  :  no  one  minister  had  acquired  the  ascendant : 
and  whatever  project  was  formed  by  one,  was  sure  to  be 
traversed  by  another.  The  English,  disconcerted  in  every 
enterprise  by  these  animosities  and  uncertain  counsels,  re- 
turned home  as  soon  as  the  time  of  their  service  was  elapsed ; 
leaving  only  a  small  garrison  in  those  towns  which  had  been 
consigned  into  their  hands.  During  their  stay  in  Brittany* 
they  had  only  contributed  still  further  to  waste  the  country ; 
and  by  their  departure,  they  left  it  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy.  So  feeble  was  the  succor  which  Henry  in  this 
important  conjuncture  afforded  his  ally,  whom  the  invasion  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  concurring  with  domestic  dissensions,  had 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress. 

The  great  object  of  tlie  domestic  dissensions  in  Brittany 
«  was  the  disposal  of  the  young  duchess  in  marriage.  The 
mareschal  Rieux,  favored  by  Henry,  seconded  the  suit  of  the 
lord  D'Albret,  who  led  some  forces  to  her  assistance.  The 
chancellor  Montauban,  observing  the  aversion  of  the  duchess 
to  this  suitor,  insisted  that  a  petty  prince,  such  as  D^Albret, 
was  unable  to  support  Anne  in  her  present  extremities ;  and 
he  recommended  some  more  powerful  alliance,  particularly 
that  of  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans.  [1490.]  This  party 
at  last  prevailed ;  the  marriage  with  Maximilian  was  cele- 
brated by  proxy ;  and  the  duchess  thenceforth  assumed  the 
title  of  queen  of  the  Romans.  But  tliis  magnificent  appella- 
tion was  all  she  gained  by  her  marriage.  Maximilian,  desti- 
tute of  troops  and  money,  and  embarrassed  with  the  continual 
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levolts  of  the  Fle«niiigs,  could  send  no  succor  to  kis  dis- 
tressed consort;  while  D'Albret,  enraged  at  the  preference 
given  to  his  rival,  deserted  her  cause,  and  received  the  French 
into  Nantz,  the  most  important  place  in  the  duchy  both  for 
strength  and  riches. 

The  French  court  now  began  to  change  their  scheme  with 
regard  to  the  subjection  of  Brittany.  Charles  had  formerly 
been  affianced  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian;  who^ 
though  too  young  for  the  consummation  of  her  marriage,  hud 
been  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  and  at  this  time  bore  the 
tide  of  queen  of  France.  Besides  the  rich  dowry  which  she 
brought  the  kin^,  she  was,  afler  her  brother  Philip,  then  in 
early  youth,  heir  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  seemed  in  many  respects  the  most  proper  match 
that  could  be  chosen  for  the  young  monarch.  These  circum- 
stances had  so  blinded  both  Maximilian  and  Henry,  that  they 
never  suspected  any  other  intentions  in  the  French  court ;  nor 
were  they  able  to  discover  that  engagements,  scemmgly  so 
advantageous  and  so  solemnly  entered  into,  could  be  infringed 
and  set  aside.  But  Charles  began  to  perceive  that  the  con- 
quest of  Brittany,  in  opposition  to  the  natives,  and  to  all  the 
great  powers  of  Christendom,  would  prove  a  difficult  enter- 
prise ;  and  that  even  if  he  should  overrun  the  country  and 
make  himself  master  of  the  fortresses,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  long  to  retain  possession  of  them.  The  marriage 
alone  of  the  duchess  could  fully  reannex  that  fief  to  £e 
crown;  and  the  present  and  certain  enjoyment  of  so  con- 
siderable a  territory,  seemed  preferable  to  the  prospect  of 
inheriting  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy ;  a  pros- 
pect which  became  every  day  more  distant  and  precarious. 
Above  all,  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  and  Anne  appeared 
destructive  to  the  grandeur  and  even  security  of  the  French 
monarchy ;  while  that  prince,  possessing  Flanders  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Brittany  on  the  other,  might  thus,  from  both  quar- 
ters, make  inroads  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  only 
remedy  for  these  evils  was  therefore  concluded  to  be  the  dis- 
solution of  the  two  marriages,  which  had  been  celebrated,  but 
not  consummated ;  and  the  espousal  of  the  duchess  of  Brittany 
by  the  king  of  France. 

It  was  necessary  that  this  expedient,  which  had  not  been 
foreseen  by  any  court  in  Europe,  and  which  they  were  all  so 
much  interested  to  oppose,  should  be  kept  a  profound  sed'et 
uid  should  be  discovered  to  the  world  only  by  the  full  execu» 
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lion  of  it  The  measures  of  the  French  ministry  in  the  ooo 
duct  of  this  delicate  enterprise  were  wise  and  political.  While 
they  pressed  Brittany  with  all  the  rigors  of  war.  they  secretly 
gained  the  count  of  Dunois,  who  possessed  great  authority 
with  the  Bretons ;  and  having  also  engaged  in  their  interests 
the  prince  of  Orange,  cousin-german  to  the  duchess,  they 
gave  him  his  liberty,  and  sent  him  into  Brittany.  These 
partisans,  supported  by  other  emissaries  of  France,  prepared 
the  minds  of  men  for  the  great  revolution  projected,  and  dis- 
played, though  still  with  many  precautions,  all  the  advantages 
of  a  union  with  the  French  monarchy.  They  represented  to 
the  barons  of  Brittany,  that  their  country,  harassed  during  so 
many  years  with  perpetual  war,  had  need  (^  some  repose,  and 
of  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  with  the  only  power  that  was 
formidable  to  them  :  that  their  alliance  with  Maximilian  was 
iLot  able  to  afford  them  even  present  protection;  and,  by 
closely  uniting  them  to  a  power  which  was  rival  to  the  great- 
ness of  France,  fixed  them  in  perpetual  enmity  with  that  potent 
monarchy:  that  their  vicinity  exposed  them  first  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  enemy ;  and  the  happiest  event  which,  in  such 
a  situation,  could  befall  them,  would  be  to  attain  a  peace, 
though  by  a  final  subjection  to  France,  and  by  the  loss  of  that 
liberty  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors :  and  that  any 
other  expedient,  compatible  with  the  honor  of  the  state  and 
their  du^  to  their  sovereign,  was  preferable  to  a  scene  of 
such  disorder  and  devastation. 

These  suggestions  had  influence  with  the  Bretons :  but  the 
chief  difficulty  lay  in  surmounting  the  prejudices  of  the  young 
duchess  herself.  That  princess  had  imbibed  a  strong  prepos- 
session against  the  French  nation,  particularly  against  Charles, 
the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which,  from  her  earliest 
infancy,  had  befallen  her  family.  She  had  also  fixed  her 
affections  on  Maximilian ;  and  as  she  now  deemed  him  her 
husband,  she  could  not,  she  thought,  without  incurring  the 
greatest  guilt,  and  violating  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
contract  a  marriage  with  any  other  person.  [1491.]  In  order 
to  overcome  her  obstinacy,  Charles  gave  the  duke  of  Orleans 
his  liberty;  who,  though  formerly  a  suitor  to  the  duchess, 
was  now  contented  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  by 
employing  in  his  favor  all  the  interest  which  he  still  possessed 
in  Bnttany.  Mareschal  Rieux  and  Chancellor  Montauban 
were  reconciled  by  his  mediation ;  and  these  rival  miniswcs 
now  concurred  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  count  ^ 
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Dunoj,  in  pressing  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage  w.th  Charles. 
By  thc;ir  suggestion,  Charles  advanced  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  invested  Rennes,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the 
duchess ;  who,  assailed  on  all  hands,  and  finding  none  to  sup- 
port her  in  her  inflexibility,  at  last  opened  the  gates  of  tlie 
city,  and  agreed  to  espouse  the  king  of  France.  She  was 
married  at  Langey,  in  Touraine ;  conducted  to  St.  Denis, 
where  she  was  crowned  *f  thence  made  her  entry  into  Paris, 
amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  regarded 
this  marriage  as  the  most  prosperous  event  that  could  have 
befallcQ  the  monarchy. 

The  triumph  and  success  of  Charles  was  the  most  sensible 
mortification  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.  He  had  lost  a  con- 
siderable  territory,  which  he  thought  he  had  acquired,  and  an 
accomplished  princess,  whom  he  had  espoused ;  he  was  af- 
fironted  in  the  person  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  sent 
back  to  him,  afler  she  had  been  treated  during  some  years  as 
queen  of  France  ;  he  had  reason  to  reproach  himself  with  his 
own  supine  security,  in  neglecting  the  consummation  of  his  mar- 
riage, which  ^vas  easily  practicable  for  him,  and  which  would 
have  rendered  the  tie  indissoluble  :  these  considerations  threw 
him  into  the  most  violent  rage,  which  he  vented  in  very  inde- 
cent expressions  ;  and  he  threatened  France  with  an  invasion 
from  the  united  arms  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  England. 

The  king  of  England  had  also  just  reason  to  reproach  him- 
self with  misconduct  in  this  important  transaction ;  and  though 
the  affair  had  terminated  in  a  manner  which  he  could  not 
precisely  foresee,  his  negligence,  in  leaving  his  most  useful 
ally  so  long  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  superior  power,  could 
not  but  appear  on  reflection  the  result  of  timid  caution  and 
narrow  politics.  As  he  valued  himself  on  his  extensive 
foresight  and  profound  judgment,  the  ascendant  acquired  over 
him  by  a  raw  youth,  such  as  Charles,  could  not  but  give  him 
the  highest  displeasure,  and  prompt  him  to  seek  vengeance, 
af^er  all  remedy  for  his  miscarriage  was  become  absolutely 
umpracticabie.  But  he  was  further  actuated  by  avarice,  a 
motive  still  more  predominant  with  him  than  either  pride  oi; 
revenge ;  and  he  sought,  even  from  his  present  disappoint- 
ments, the  gratification  of  this  ruling  passion.  On  pretence 
of  a  French  war,  he  issued  a  commission  for  levying  a  "  be- 
nevolence "  on  his  people ;  *  a  species  of  taxation  which  had 

*  KymeTy  voL  xii.  p.  446.    Bacon  says  that  the  benefyolence 
«¥ied  with  consexit  of  parliament,  which  is  a  niwtako. 
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been  abolished  by  a  recent  law  of  RicLard  il.  This  violence 
(for  such  it  really  was)  fell  chiefly  on  th^  commercial  part 
of  the  nation,  who  were  possessed  of  the  ready  money. 
London  alone  contributed  to  the  amount  of  near  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Archbishop  Morton,  the  chancellor,  instructed  the 
commissioners  to  employ  a  dilemma,  in  which  every  one 
might  be  comprehended :  if  the  persons  applied  to  lived  fru- 
gally, they  were  told  that  their  parsimony  must  necessarily 
have  enriched  them ;  if  their  mediod  of  living  were  splendid 
and  hospitable,  they  were  concluded  to  be  opijdent  on  account 
of  their  expenses.  This  device  was  by  some  called  Chancel 
lor  Morton^s  fork,  by  others  his  crutch. 

So  little  apprehensive  was  the  king  of  a  parliament  on 
account  of  his  levying  this  arbitrary  imposition,  that  he  soon 
after  summoned  that  assembly  to  meet  at  Westminster ;  and 
he  even  expected  to  enrich  himself  further  by  woricing  on  their 
passions  and  prejudices.  He  knew  the  displeasure  which  the 
English  had  conceived  against  France  on  account  of  the  acqui 
sition  of  Brittany ;  and  he  took  care  to  insist  on  that  topic,  in 
the  speech  which  he  himself  pronounced  to  the  parliament 
He  told  them,  that  France,  elated  with  her  late  successes,  had 
even  proceeded  to  a  contempt  of  England,  and  had  refused  to 
pay  the  tribute  which  Lewis  XI.  had  stipulated  to  'Edward  IV. : 
that  it  became  so  warlike  a  nation  as  the  English  to  be  roused 
by  this  indignity,  and  not  to  limit  their  pretensions  merely  to 
repelling  the  present  injury :  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  itself  of  France,  and  to  main- 
tain  by  force  of  arms  so  just  a  title,  transmitted  to  him  by  his 
gallant  ancestors :  that  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Azincour  were 
sufficient  to  instruct  them  in  their  superiority  over  the  enemy ; 
nor  did  he  despair  of  adding  new  names  to  the  glorious  cata- 
logue :  that  a  king  of  France  had  been  prisoner  in  London, 
and  a  king  of  England  had  been  crowned  at  Pbris ;  events 
which  should  animate  them  to  an  emulation  of  like  glory  with 
that  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  their  forefathers :  that  the 
domestic  dissensions  of  England  had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
her  losing  these  foreign  dominions ;  and  her  present  internal 
jnion  would  be  the  effectual  means  of  recovering  them: 
that  where  such  lasting  honor  was  in  view,  and  such  an  im- 
portant acquisition,  it  became  not  brave  men  to  repine  at  the 
advance  of  a  little  treasure :  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  was 
determined  to  make  the  war  maintain  itself;  and  hoped,  by 
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the  invasion  of  so  opulent  a  kingdom  as  France,  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  riches  of  the  nation.* 

Notwithstanding  these  magnificent  vaunts  of  the  king,  all 
men  of  penetration  concluded,  from  the  personal  character  of 
the  man,  and  still  more  from  the  situation  of  affairs,  that  he 
had  no  serious  intention  jf  pushing  the  war  to  such  extremities 
as  he  pretended.     France  was  not  now  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  such  successful  inroads  had  been  made  upon  her  by 
former  kings  of  England.    The  great  fiefs  were  united  to  the 
erown ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  desirous  ot  tranquillity ; 
the  nation  abounded  with  able  captains  and  veteian  soldiers ; 
ind  the  general  aspect  of  her  affairs  seemed  rathei  to  threaten 
lier  neighbors,  than  to  promise  them  any  considerable  advan- 
tages against  her.    The  levity  and  vain-glory  of  Maximilian 
were  supported  by  his  pompous  titles ;  but  were  ill  seconded 
by  milittiry  power,  and  still  less  by  any  revenue  proportioned 
to  them.    The  politic  Ferdinand,  whUe  he  made  a  show  of 
war,  was  actually  negotiating  for  peace ;  and  rather  than  ex 
pose  himself  to  any  hazard,  would  accept  of  very  moderate 
concessions  from  France.     Even  England  was  not  free  from 
lomestic  discontents ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  death  of  Henry's 
!nend  and  ally,  James  HI.,  who  had  been  murdered  by  his 
rebellious  subjects,  had  made  way  for  the  succession  of  his 
ion,  James  lY.,  who  was  devoted  to  the  French  interest,  and 
nrould  surely  be  alarmed  at  any  important  progress  of  the 
English  arms.     But  all  these  obvious  considerations  had  no 
influence  on  the  parliament    Inflamed  by  the  ideas  of  subdu- 
ing France,  and  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  that 
kingdom,  they  gave  into  the  snare  prepared  for  them,  and 
iroted  the  supply  which  the  king  demanded.    Two  fifteenths 
were  granted  him ;  and  the  better  to  enable  his  vassals  and 
nobility  to  attend  him,  an  act  was  passed,  empowering  them 
to  sell  their  estates,  without  paying  any  fines  for  alienation. 

[1492.]  The  nobility  were  universally  seized  with  a  desire 
of  klRlitary  glory ;  and  having  credulously  swallowed  all  the 
boasts  of  the  king,  they  dreamed  of  no  less  than  carr3dng  their 
triumphant  banners  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  ^Jid  putting  the  crown 
of  France  on  the  head  of  their  sovereign.  Many  of  them  bor- 
rowed large  sums,  or  sold  off  manors,  that  they  might  appear 
in  the  field  with  greater  splendor,  and  lead  out  their  follow 
en  in  moro  complete  order.    The  king  crossed  the  sea,  ana 

*  Bacon,  p.  601. 
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wmved  at  Cab's  on  the  sixth  of  October,  with  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousiand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  hoi*se,  which 
he  put  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
earl  of  Oxford :  out  as  some  inferred,  from  his  opening  the 
campaign  in  so  late  a  season,  that  peace  would  soon  be  con- 
cluded between  the  crowns,  he  was  desirous  of  suggesting  a 
contrary  inference.  "  He  had  come  over,"  he  said,  "  to  make 
an  entire  conquest  of  France,  which  was  not  the  work  of  one 
summer.  It  was  therefore  of  no  consequence  at  what  season 
he  began  the  invasion ;  especially  as  he  had  Calais  ready  for 
winter  quarters."  As  if  he  had  seriously  intended  this  enter- 
prise, he  instantly  marched  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  laid 
siege  to  Boulogne :  but  notwithstanding  this  appearance  of 
hostility,  there  had  been  secret  advances  made  towards  peace 
above  three  months  before;  and  commissioners  had  been 
appointed  to  treat  of  the  terms.  The  better  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  men  to  this  unexpected  measure,  the  king's  ambassa- 
dors arrived  in  the  camp  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  informed 
him,  that  Maximilian  was  in  no  readiness  to  join  him ;  nor  was 
any  assistance  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  Soon  afler, 
messengers  came  from  Spain,  and  brought  news  of  a  peace 
concluded  between  that  kingdom  and  France,  in  which  Charles 
had  made  a  cession  of  the  counties  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne 
to  Ferdinand.  Though  these  articles  of  intelligence  wers 
carefully  dispersed  throughout  the  army,  the  king  was  still 
apprehensive   lest  a  sudden   peace,  af\er  such  magnificent 

E remises  and  high  expectations,  might  expose  him  to  reproach, 
a  order  the  more  efTectually  to  cover  the  intended  measures, 
he  secretly  engaged  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  together  with 
twenty-three  persons  of  distinction,  to  present  him  a  petition 
for  agreeing  to  a  treaty  with  France.  The  pretence  was 
founded  on  the  late  season  of  the  year,  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
plying tlie  army  at  Calais  during  winter,  the  obstacles  which 
arose  in  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  the  desertion  of  those  allies 
whose  assistance  had  been  most  relied  on:  events  which 
might,  all  of  them,  have  been  foreseen  before  the  embarkation 
of  the  forces. 

In  consequence  of  these  preparatory  steps,  the  bishop  of 
Exetor  and  Lord  Daubeney  were  sent  to  confer  at  Estaples 
with  the  mareschal  de  Cordes,  and  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
treaty.  A  few  days  sufficed  for  that  purpose:  the  demands 
of  Henry  were  wholly  pecuniary;  and  the  king  of  Franco, 
who  deemed  the  peaceable  possession  of  Brittany  an  equiva- 
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lent  for  any  sura,  and  who  was  all  on  fire  for  his  projected  ex- 
pedition into  Italy,  readily  agreed  to  the  proposals  made  him. 
He  engaged  to  pay  Henry  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand crowns,  near  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  of 
our  present  money ;  partly  as  a  reimbursement  of  the  sums 
advanced  to  Brittany,  partly  as  arrears  of  the  pension  due  to 
Edward  IV.  And  he  stipulated  a  yearly  pension  to  Henry 
and  his  heirs  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns.  Thus  the  king, 
as  remarked  by  his  historian,  made  profit  upon  his  subjects  for 
the  war,  and  upon  his  enemies  for  the  peace.*  And  the  peo- 
ple agreed  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  when  he  said  to 
the  parliament  that  he  would  make  the  war  maintain  itself. 
Maximilian  was,  if  he  pleased,  comprehended  in  Henry's 
treaty ;  but  he  disdained  to  be  in  any  respect  beholden  to  an 
ally,  of  whom,  he  thought,  he  had  reason  to  complain :  he 
made  a  separate  peace  with  France,  and  obtained  restitution 
of  Artois,  Franche  Compte,  and  Charolois,  which  had  been 
ceded  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  when  she  was  affianced  to 
the  king  of  France. 

The  peace  concluded  between  England  and  France  was  the 
more  likely  to  continue,  because  Charles,  full  of  ambition  and 
youthful  hopes,  bent  all  his  attention  to  the  side  of  Italy,  and 
soon  aAer  undertook  the  conquest  of  Naples ;  an  enterprise 
which  Henry  regarded  with  the  greater  indifference,  as  Naples 
lay  remote  from  him,  and  France  had  never,  in  any  age,  been 
successf\il  in  that  quarter.  The  king's  authority  was  fully 
established  at  home ;  and  every  rebellion  which  had  been  at- 
tempted against  him,  had  hitherto  tended  only  to  confound  his 
enemies,  and  consolidate  his  power  and  influence.  His  repu 
tation  for  policy  and  conduct  was  daily  augmenting ;  his  treas- 
ures had  increased  even  from  the  most  unfavorable  events 
the  hopes  of  all  pretenders  to  his  throne  were  cut  off,  as  well 
by  his  marriage  as  by  the  issue  which  it  had  brought  him. 
In  this  prosperous  situation,  the  king  had  reason  to  flatter  him- 
self with  the  prospect  of  durable  peace  and  tranquillity ;  but 
his  inveterate  and  indefatigable  enemies,  whom  he  had  wan- 
tonly provoked,  raised  him  an  adversary,  who  long  kept  hiii 
in  inquietude,  and  sometimes  even  brought  him  into  danger. 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy,  full  of  resentment  for  the  de- 
pression of  her  family  and  its  partisans,  rather  irritated  than 
discouraged  by  the  111  success  of  her  past  enterprise?,  wba 
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determined  at  least  to  disturb  that  government  which  she 
fi)und  it  so  difficult  to  subvert.  By  means  of  her  emissaricst 
.  e  propagated  a  report  that  her  nephew,  Richard  Plantagenet 
flke  of  York,  had  escaped  from  the  Tower  when  his  elder 
orother  was  murdered,  and  that  he  still  lay  somewhere  con- 
cealed :  and  finding  this  rumor,  however  improbable,  to  be 
greedily  received  by  the  people,  she  had  been  looking  out 
for  some  young  man  proper  to  personate  that  unfortunate 
prince. 

^ There  was  one  Osbec,  or  Warbec,  a  renegado  Jew  of 
Toumay,  who  had  been  carried  by  some  business  to  London 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  and  had  there  a  son  bom  to  him. 
Having  had  opportunities  of  being  known  to  the  king,  and 
obtaining  his  favor,  he  prevailed  with  that  prince,  whose  man- 
ners were  very  affable,  to  stand  godfather  to  his  son,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  namle  of  Peter,  corrupted,  after  the  Flemish  man- 
ner, into  Peterkin,  or  Perkin.  It  was  by  some  believed  that 
Edward,  among  his  amorous  adventures,  had  a  secret  com- 
merce with  Warbec's  wife ;  and  people  thence  accounted  fop 
that  resemblance  which  was  afterwards  remarked  between 
young  Perkin  and  that  monarch.*  Some  years  after  the  birth 
ofthis  child,  Warbec  returned  to  Tournay ;  where  Perkin,  his 
son,  did  not  long  remain,  but  by  different  accidents  was 
carried  from  place  to  place,  and  his  birth  cuid  fortunes  became 
thereby  unknown,  and  difficult  to  be  traced  by  the  most  dili- 
gent inquiry.  The  variety  of  his  adventures  had  happily 
ikvored  die  natural  versatility  and  sagacity  of  his  genius ;  and 
he  seemed  to  be  a  youth  perfectly  filled  to  act  any  part,  or 
assume  any  character.  In  this  light  he  had  been  represented 
to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who,  struck  with  the  concurrence 
of  so  many  circumstances  suited  to  her  purpose,  desired  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  man,  on  whom  she  already  besan 
to  ground  her  hopes  of  success.  She  found  him  to  exceed  her 
most  sanguine  expectations ;  so  comely  did  he  appear  in  his 
person,  so  graceful  in  his  air,  so  courtly  in  his  address,  so  full 
of  docility  and  good  sense  in  his  behavior  and  conversation. 
The  lessons  necessary  to  be  taught  him,  in  order  to  his  per^ 
sonating  the  duke  of  York,  were  soon  learned  by  a  youth  of 
snch  quick  apprehension ;  but  as  the  season  seemed  not  then 
flivbrable  for  their  enterprise,  Margaret,  in  order  the  bettef  to 
conceal  him,  sent  him,  under  the  care  of  Lady  Brampton  into 
Portugal,  where  he  remained  a  year  unknown  to  all  the  world. 
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The  war,  which  was  then  ready  to  hreak  out  between  Fn^nce 
and  England,  seemed  to  afford  a  proper  opportunity  foi  the 
discovery  of  this  new  phenomenon ;  and  Ireland,  which  still 
retained  its  attachments  to  the  house  of  York,  was  chosun  as 
the  proper  place  for  his  first  appearance.*  He  landed  at 
Cork ;  and  immediately  assuming  the  name  of  Richard  P^n- 
tagenet,  drew  to  him  partisans  among  that  credulous  pec  I'Js. 
He  wrote  letters  to  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  iuvitmg 
them  to  join  his  party  :  he  dispersed  every  where  the  orange 
intelligence  of  his  escape  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncl^  Rich- 
aid  :  and  men,  fond  of  every  thing  new  and  wonderful,  began 
to  make  him  the  general  subject  of  their  discourse,  aixd  even 
the  object  of  their  favor. 

The  news  sopQjpeached  France ;  and  Charles,  prompted  by 
the  secreFsblicitations  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
mtngues  oir  one  Frion,  a  secretary  of  Henry's,  wiio  had 
^BMSfted'^  service,  sent  Perkin  an  invitation  to  repair  eo  him 
IcTP&ris.  He  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  regard  due 
to  the  duke  of  York ;  settled  on  him  a  handsome  pension, 
MBJgned  him  mamificent  lodgings,  and  in  order  to  provide  at 
once  !or  his  ^igni^  and  security,  gave  him  a  guard  for  his 
person,  of  which  Lord  Congresal  accepted  the  office  of  cap- 
tain."" TTie  French  courtiers  readily  embraced  a  fiction  which 
fteiir  sovereign  thought  it  his  interest  to  adopt :  Perkin,  both 
by  his  deportment  and  personal  qualities,  supported  the  pre- 
possession which  was  spread  abroad  of  his  royal  pedigree : 
and  the  whole  kingdom  was  full  of  the  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  the  singular  adventures  and  misfortunes,  of  the  young 
Plantagenet.  Wonders  of  this  nature  are  commonly  aug- 
mented at  a  distance.  From  France  the  admiration  and 
credulity  diffused  themselves  into  England :  Sir  Greorge  Nevil, 
Sir  John  Taylor,  and  above  a  hundred  gentlemen  more,  came 
to  Pans,  in  order  to  offer  their  services  to  the  supposed  duke 
(^  York,  and  to  share  his  fortunes :  and  the  impostor  had  now 
the  appearance  of  a  court  attending  him,  and  began  to  enter- 
fain  hopes  of  final  success  in  his  undertakings. 

When  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  England 
at  Estaples,  Henry  applied  to  have  Perkin  put  into  his  hands ; 
but  Charles,  resolute  not  to  betray  a  young  man,  of  whatever 
birth,  whom  he  had  invited  into  his  kingdom,  would  agree  only 
to  disoiiss  him.    The  pretended  Richaid  retired  to  the  duchest 
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of  Burgundy,  and  craving  her  protection  ani  asaistance 
offered  to  lay  before  her  all  the  proofs  of  that  b.rth  to  which 
he  laid  claim.  The  princess  affected  ignorance  of  hk 
pretensions;  even  put  on  the  appearance  of  distrust;  and 
havingv  as  she  said,  been  already  deceived  by  Simnel,  she 
was  determined  never  again  to  be  seduced  by  any  impostor. 
She  desired  before  all  the  world  to  be  instructed  in  his  reasons 
for  assuming  the  name  which  he  bore  ;  seemed  to  examine 
every  circumstance  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety ;  put 
many  particular  questions  to  him ;  affected  astonishment  at  his 
answers  ;  and  at  last,  after  long  and  severe  scrutiny,  burst  out 
into  joy  and  admiration  at  his  wonderful  deliverance,  embraced 
him  as  her  nephew,  the  true  image  of  Edward,  the  sole  heir 
of  the  Plantagcnets,  and  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  [1493.]  She  immediately  assigned  him  an  equipage 
suited  to  his  pretenaed  birth ;  appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  hsd- 
berdiers ;  engaged  every  one  to  pay  court  to  him  ;  and  on  idl 
occasions  honored  him  with  the  appellation  of  the  White  Rose 
of  England.  The  Flemings,  moved  by  the  authority  which 
Margaret,  both  from  her  rank  and  personal  character,  enjoyed 
among  them,  readily  adopted  the  fiction  of  Perkm's  royal 
descent :  no  surmise  of  his  true  birth  was  as  yet  heard  of: 
little  contradiction  was  made  to  the  prevailing  opinion :  and 
the  English,  from  their  great  communication  with  the  Low 
Countries,  were  every  day  more  and  more  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  the  impostor. 

It  was  not  the  populace  alone  of  England  that  gave  credit 
to  Perkin's  pretensions.  Men  of  the  highest  birth  and  quality, 
disgusted  at  Henry's  government,  }^y  which  they  found  the 
nobility  depressed,  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  new 
claimant ;  and  some  of  them  even  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  him.  Lord  Fitzwater,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Sir 
Thomas  Thwaites,  betrayed  their  inclination  towards  him :  Sir 
William  Stanley  himself,  lord  chamberlain,  who  had  been  so 
active  in  raising  Henry  to  the  throne,  moved  either  by  blind 
credufity  or  a  restless  ambition,  entertained  tlie  project  of  a 
revolt  in  favor  of  his  enemy.*  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and  William 
Barley  were  still  more  open  in  their  measures :  they  went 
over  to  Flanders,  were  introduced  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Perkin,  and  made  him  a  tender  of  thev 

services.     Clifford  wrote  back  to  England,  that  he  knew  per- 
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fectly  the  person  of  Richard,  duke  of  YoriC,  that  this  youiig 
man  was  undoubtedly  that  prince  himself,  and  that  no  circum* 
stance  of  his  story  was  expcied  to  the  least  difficulty.  Such 
positive  intelligence,  conveyed  by  a  person  of  rank  and 
character,  was  sufficient  with  many  to  put  the  matter  be}fond 
question,  and  excited  the  attention  and  wonder  even  of  the 
most  indifierent  The  whole  nation  was  held  in  suspense ;  a 
regular  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  king's  authority ; 
and  a  correspondence  settled  between  the  malecontents  in 
Flanders  and  those  in  England. 

Thejyiig  was  informed  of  all  these  particulars  ;  but  agree- 
aHylo  his  character,  which  was  both  cautious  and  resolute, 
hepfOceede^  deliberately,  though  steadily,  in  counterworking 
the  prejectargt;^  enemies.  His  first  object  was  to  ascertain 
ffie  "death  of  the  real  duke  of  York,  and  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  hacT  always  prevailed  with  regard  to  that  event. 
Five  peraons  had  been  employed  by  Richard  in  the  murder 
of  his  nephews,  or  could  give  evidence  with  regard  to  it ;  Sir 
James  Tyrrel,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  government 
of  the  Tower  for  that  purpose,  and  who  had  seen  the  dead 
princes ;  Forrest,  Dighton,  and  Slater,  who  perpetrated  the 
crime;  and  the  priest  who  buried  the  bodies.  T3rrrel  and 
Dighton  alone  were  alive,  and  they  agreed  in  the  same  story ; 
but  as  the  priest  was  dead,  and  as  the  bodies  were  supposed 
to  have  been  removed  by  Richard's.,  orders  from  the  place 
where  they  were  first  interred,  and  could  not  now  be  found, 
it  was  not  in  Henry's  power  to  put  the  fact,  so  much  as  he 
wished,  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy. 

He' met  at  first  with  hiore  difficult}',  but  was  in  the  end 
more  successful,  in  detecting  who  this  wonderful  person  was 
that  thus  boldly  advanced  pretensions  to  his  crown.  He  dis* 
persed  his  spies  all  over  Flanders  and  England  ;  he  engaged 
many  to  pratend  that  they  had  embraced  Perkin's  party  ;  he 
directed  them  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  confidence  of 
the  young  man's  friends;  in  proportion  as  they  conveyed 
intelligence  of  any  conspirator,  he  bribed  hi^  retainers,  his 
domestic  servants,  nay,  sometimes  his  confessor,  and  by  these 
means  traced  up  some  other  confederate  ;  Clifford  himself  he 
engaged,  by  the  hope  of  rewards  and  pardon,  to  betray  tlie 
secrets  committed  to  him ;  the  more  trust  he  gave  to  any  of 
his  spies,  the  higher  resentment  did  he  feign  against  them ; 
tome  of  them  he  even  caused  to  be  publicly  anathematized, 
ID  order  the  better  to  procure  them  the  confidence  of  hia 
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enemies :  and  in  the  issue,  the  whole  plan  of  the  conspiraey 
was  clearly  laid  before  him ;  and  the  pedigree,  adventures, 
life,  and  conversation  of  the  pretended  duke  of  York.  This 
latter  part  of  the  story  was  immediately  published  for  tlie 
satisfaction  of  the  nation :  the  conspirators  he  reserved  for  a 
slower  and  surer  vengeance. 

[1494.]  Meanwhile  he  remonstrated  with  the  archduk* 
Philip,  on  account  of  the  countenance  and  protection  which 
was  afforded  in  his  dominions  to  so  infamous  an  impostor ; 
contrary  to  treaties  subsisting  between  the  sovereigns,  and  to 
the  mutual  amity  which  had  so  long  been  maintained  by  the 
subjects  of  both  states.  Margaret  had  interest  enough  to  get 
his  application  rejected;  on  pretence  that  Philip  had  no 
authority  over  the  demesnes  of  the  duchess  dowager.  And 
the  king,  in  resentment  of  this  injury,  cut  off  all  commerce 
with  the  Low  Countries,  banished  the  Flemings,  and  recalled 
his  own  subjects  from  these  provinces.  Philip  retaliated  by 
like  edicts ;  but  Henry  knew,  that  so  mutinous  a  people  as  the 
Flemings  would  not  long  bear,  in  compliance  with  the  humors 
of  their  prince,  to  be  deprived  of  the  beneficial  branch  of 
commerce  which  they  carried  on  with  England. 

He  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  more  effectual  punishment 
on  his  domestic  enemies  ;  and  when  his  projects  were  suffi* 
ciently  matured,  he  failed  not  to  make  them  feel  the  effects 
of  his  resentment.  Almost  in  the  same  instant  he  arrestee 
Fitzwater,  Mountfort,  and  Thwaites,  together  with  William 
Daubeney,  Robert  Ratcliff,  Thomas  Cressenor,  and  Thomas 
Astwood.  All  these  were  arraigned,  convicted,  and  con- 
demned  for  high  treason,  in  adhering  and  promising  aid  to 
Perkin.  Mountfort,  Ratcliff,  and  Daubeney  were  immediately 
executed :  Fitzwater  was  sent  over  to  Calais,  and  detained  in 
custody ;  but  being  detected  in  practising  on  his  keeper  for  ar 
escape,  he  soon  afler  underwent  the  same  fate.  The  res? 
were  pardoned,  together  with  William  Worseley,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  some  others,  who  had  been  accused  and  examined, 
but  not  brought  to  public  trial.* 

Greater  and  more  solemn  preparations  were  deemed  requi* 
site  for  the  trial  of  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain,  whose  authority 
01  the  nation,  whose  domestic  connections  with  the  king,  as 
well  as  his  former  services,  seemed  to  secure  him  against 
any  accusation  or  punishment.     Clifford  was  directed  to  come 
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over  privately  to  England,  and  to  throw  himself  at  the  kin^t 
feet  while  he  sat  in  council ;  craving  pardon  for  past  offences 
and  ofiering  to  atone  for  them  by  any  services  which  should 
be  required  of  him.  Henry  then  told  him,  that  the  best  proof 
he  could  give  of  penitence,  and  the  only  service  he  could  now 
render  him,  was  the  full  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  all  his  accomplices,  however  distinguished  by  rank 
or  character.  Encouraged  by  this  exhortation,  Clifibrd  accused 
Stanley,  then  present,  as  his  chief  abettor ;  and  ofiered  to  lay 
before  the  council  the  full  proof  of  his  guilt  Stanley  him* 
self  could  not  discover  more  surprise  than  was  affected  by 
Henry  on  the  occasion.  He  received  the  intelligence  as 
absolutely  false  and  incredible ;  that  a  man,  to  whom  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  beholden  for  his  crown,  and  even  for  his 
life ;  a  man,  to  whom,  by  every  honor  and  favor,  he  had 
endeavored  to  express  hiis  gratitude  ;  whose  brother,  the  earl 
of  Derby,  was  his  own  father-in-law ;  to  whom  he  had  even 
committed  the  trust  of  his  person,  by  creating  him  lord 
chamt)erlain :  that  this  man,  enjoying  his  full  confidence  and 
afiection,  not  actuated  by  any  motive  of  discontent  or  appre- 
hension, should  engage  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Clifibrd 
was  therefore  exhorted  to  weigh  well  the  consequences  of  his 
accusation ;  but  as  he  persisted  in  the  same  positive  assevera- 
tions, Stanley  was  committed  to  custody,  and  was  soon  afler 
examined  before  the  council.*  He  denied  not  the  guilt 
imputed  to  him  by  Glifibrd ;  he  did  not  even  endeavor  much 
to  extenuate  it ;  whether  he  thought  that  a  frank  and  open 
confession  would  serve  as  an  atonement,  or  trusted  to  his 
present  connections  and  his  former  services  for  pardon  and 
security.  But  princes  are  oflen  apt  to  regard  great  services 
as  a  ground  of  jealousy,  especially  if  accompanied  with  a 
craving  and  resUess  disposition  in  the  person  who  has  per- 
formed them.  The  general  discontent  also,  and  mutinous 
humor  of  the  people,  seemed  to  require  some  great  example 
of  severity.  And  as  Stanley  was  one  of  the  most  opulent 
subjects  in  the  kingdom,  being  possessed  of  above  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land,  and  forty  thousand  marks  in 
plate  and  money,  besides  other  property  of  great  value,  the 
prospect  of  ko  rich  a  forfeiture  was  deemed  no  small  motive  for 
Henry's  proceeding  to  ext^mities  against  him.  [1495.]  After 
Bx  weeks'  delay,  wliich  was  interposed  in  order  to  show  that 
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tbe  king  was  restrained  by  doubts  and  scruples,  the  prisonei 
was  biougbt  to  his  trial,  condemned,  and  presently  af\er 
beheaded.  Historians  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the 
crime  which  was  proved  against  him.  The  general  report  is, 
that  he  should  have  said  in  confidence  to  Clifibrd,  that  if  he 
were  sure  the  young  man  who  appeared  in  Flanders  was 
really  son  to  Eang  Edward,  he  never  would  bear  arms  against 
him.  The  sentiment  might  disgust  Henry,  as  implying  a 
preference  of  the  house  of  York  to  that  of  Lancaster;  but 
could  scarcely  be  the  ground,  even  in  those  arbitrary  times, 
of  a  sentence  of  high  treason  against  Stanley.  It  is  more 
probable,  therefore,  as  is  asserted  by  some  historians,  that  he 
had  expressly  engaged  to  assist  Perkin,  and  had  actually  sent 
him  some  supply  of  money. 

The  fate  of  Stanley  made  great  impression  on  the  kingdom^ 
and  struck  all  the  partisans  of  Perkin  with  the  deepest  dismay. 
From  Clifibrd's  desertion,  they  found  that  all  thei^secrets  were 
betrayed ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  Stanley,  while  he  seemed 
to  live  in  the  greatest  confidence  with  the  king,  had  been 
continually  surrounded  by  spies,  who  reported  and  registered 
every  action  in  which  he  was  engaged,  nay,  every  word  which 
fell  from  him,  a  general  distrust  took  place,  and  all  mutual 
confidence  was  destroyed,  even  among  intimate  friends  and 
acquaintance.  The  jealous  and  severe  temper  of  the  king, 
together  with  his  great  reputation  for  sagacity  and  penetration, 
kept  men  in  awe,  and  quelled  not  only  the  movements  of 
sedition,  but  the  very  murmurs  of  faction.  Libels,  however, 
crept  out  against  Henry's  person  and  administration ;  and 
being  greedily  propagated  by  every  secret  art,  showed  that 
there  still  remained  among  the  people  a  considerable  root  of 
discontent,  which  wanted  only  a  proper  opportunity  to  discover 
itself. 

But  Henry  continued  more  intent  on  increasing  the  terrors 
of  his  people,  than  on  gaining  their  afiections.  Trusting  to 
the  great  success  which  attended  him  in  all  his  enterprises, 
Me  gave  every  day  more  and  more  a  loose  to  his  rapacious 
Jen  per,  and  employed  the  arts  of  perverted  law  and  justice, 
in  order  to  exact  fines  and  compositions  from  his  people.  Sir 
William  Capel,  alderman  of  London,  was  condemned  on 
some  penal  statutes  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  thousand  seven 
nundred  and  forty-three  pounds,  and  was  obliged  to  compound 
fo/  sixteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  This  was  the  first  noted  case 
of  the  kind ;  but  it  became  a  precedent,  which  prepared  the 
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iray  for  many  others.  The  management,  indeed,  of  tliese 
arts  of  chicanery,  was  the  great  secret  of  ^e  king^s  adminis- 
tiation.  While  he  depressed  the  nohility,  he  exalted,  and  hon- 
ored, and  caressed  the  lawyers ;  and  by  that  means  both  be- 
stowed authority  on  the  laws,  and  was  enabled,  whenever  he 
pleased,  to  pervert  them  to  his  own  advantage.  His  govern- 
ment was  oppresKve ;  but  it  was  so  much  the  less  burden* 
some,  as,  by  his  extending  royal  authority,  and  curbing  the 
nobles,  he  became  in  reality  the  sole  oppressor  in  his  king- 
dom. 

As  Perkin  found  that  the  king^s  authority  daily  gained 
ground  &mOV^ '  the '  pet>p1e,  and  that  his  own  pretensions  were 
becoming  obsolete,  he  resolved  to  attempt  something  which 

"  might  "revive  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  partisans. 
B^ving  collected  a  hand  of  outlaws,  pirates,  robbers,  and 
necessitOQsr  persons  of  all  nations,  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred  fAen,ho^put  to  sea,  with  a  resolution  of  making  a  descent 
in'EIngland,  and  of  exciting  the  common  people  to  arms,  since 

tdl-his  correspondence  with  the  nobility  was  cut  off  by  Henry's 
vigilance  afiid  seterily.  Information  being  brought  him  that 
the  king  had  made  a  progress  to  the  north,  he  cast  anchor  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sent  some  of  his  retainers  ashore,  who 
invited  the  country  to  join  him.  The  gentlemen  of  Kent 
assembled  some  troops  to  oppose  him  ;  but  they  purposed  to 
do  more  essential  service  than  by  repelling  the  invasion :  they 
carried  the  semblance  of  friendship  to  Perkin,  and  invited 
him  to  come  himself  ashore,  in  order  to  take  the  command 
over  them.  But  the  wary  youth,  observing  that  they  had 
more  order  and  regularity  in  their  movements  than  could  be 
supposed  in  new  levied  forces  who  had  taken  arms  against 
established  authority,  refused  to  intrust  himself  into  their 
hands  ;  and  the  Kentish  troops,  despairing  of  success  in  their 
stratagem,  fell  upon  such  of  his  retainers  as  were  already 
landed ;  and  besides  some  whom  they  slew,  they  took  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifly  prisoners.  These  were  tried  and  condemned ; 
and  all  of  them  executed,  by  orders  from  the  king,  who  was 
leso.ved  to  use  no  lenity  towards  men  of  such  desperate  for- 
tunes.* 

This  year  a  parliament  was  summoned  in  England,  and 
another  in  Ireland ;  and  some  remarkable  laws  were  passed 
in  both  countries.  JTheEiigliah  paxliamftnt .enacted,  that  Jio 
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person  who  should  hy  arms,  or  otherwise,  assjst  the  king  fot 
the  time  hjing,  should  ever  afterwards,  either  by  course  of 
law  or  act  of  parliament,  be  attainted  for  such  an  instance  of 
obedience.  This  statute  might  be  exposed  to  some  censure^ 
as  ftivorable  to  usurpers ;  were  there  any  precise  rule,  which 
alwa3rs,  even  during  the  most  factious  times,  could  determine 
the  true  succcessor,  and  render  every  one  inexcusable  who  did 
not  submit  to  him.  Bui  as  the  titles  of  princes  are  then  the 
great  subject  of  dispute,  and  each  party  pleads  topics  in  its 
own  favor,  it  seems  but  equitable  to  secure  those  who  act  in 
support  of  public  tranquillity,  an  object  at  all  times  of  un 
doubted  benefit  and  importance.  Henry,  conscious  *of  his 
disputed  title,  promoted  this  law,  in  order  to  secure  his  par- 
tisans against  all  events ;  but  as  he  had  himself  observed  a 
contrary  practice  with  regard  to  Richard's  adherents,  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  during  the  violence  which  usually 
ensues  on  public  convulsions,  his  example,  rather  than  his  law, 
would,  in  case  of  a  new  revolution,  be  followed  by  his  en- 
emies. And  the  attempt  to  bind  the  legislature  itself,  by  pre- 
scribing rules  to  future  parliaments,  was  contradictory  to  the 
plainest  principles  of  political  government. 

This  parliament  also  passed  an  act,  empowering  the  king  to 
levy,  by  course  of  law,  all  the  sums  which  any  person  had 
agreed  to  pay  by  way  of  benevolence  ;  a  jstatute  by  which 
that  arbitrary  method  of  taxation  was*  indirectly  authorized 
and  justified. 

The  king's  authority  appeared  equally  prevalent  and  uncon- 
trolled in  Ireland.  Sir  Edward  Poynings  had  been  sent  over 
to  that  country,  with  an  intention  of  quelling  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  York,  and  of  reducing  the  natives  to  subjection. 
He  was  not  supported  by  forces  sufiicient  for  that  enterprise : 
the  Irish,  by  fiying  into  their  woods,  and  morasses,  and  moun- 
tains, for  some  time  eluded  his  efibrts ;  but  Poynings  sura 
moned  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  more  succeissful 
He  passed  that  memorable  statute,  which  still  bears  his  name 
and  which  establishes  the  authority  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  By  this  statute,  all  the  former  laws  of  Eng- 
land were  made  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland ;  and  no  bill  can  be 
mtr6duced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  unless  it  previously  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  council  of  England.  This  latter 
clause  seems  calculated  for  insuring  the  dominion  of  the 
English ;  but  was  really  granted  at  the  desire  of  the  Irish 
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jcommons  who  intenc|ed,  by  that  means,  to  secure  themselves 
firom  the  tyiamiy  of  their  lords,  particularly  of  such  lieuten- 
ants or  deputies  as  were  of  Irish  birth.* 

While  Henry's  authority  was  thus  established  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  general  tranquillity  prevailed,  the  whole 
continent  was  thrown  into  combustion  by  the  French  invasion 
of  Italy,  and  by  the  rapid  success  which  attended  Charles  in 
that  rash  and  ill-concerted  enterprise.     The  Italians,  who  had 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  arms,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tinual wars,  had  become  every  day  more  unwarlike,  were 
astonished  to  meet  an  enemy  that  made  the  field  of  battle 
not  a  pompous  tournament,  but  a  scene  of  blood,  and  sought, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  the  death  of  their  enemy. 
Their  effeminate  troops  were  dispersed  every  where  on  the 
approach  of  the   French  army :    their  best  fortified  cities 
opened  their  gates :  kingdoms  and  states  were  in  an  instant 
overturned ;  and  through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  which  the 
French  penetrated  without  resistance,  they  seemed  rather  to 
'be  taking  quarters  in  their  own  country,  than  making  con- 
cjuests  over  an  enemy.    The  maxims  which  the  Italians  duripg 
that  age  followed  in  negotiations,  were  as  ill  calculated  to  sup- 
port  their  states,  as  the  habits  to  which  they  were  addicted  in 
-war  :  a  treacherous,  deceitful,  and  inconsistent  system  of  pol- 
itics prevailed ;  and  even  those  small  remains  of  fidelity  and 
honor,  which  were  preserved  in  the  councils  of  the  other 
European  prmces,  were  ridiculed  in  Italy,  as  proofs  of  igno- 
rance and  rusticity.     Ludovico,  duke  of  Milan,  who  invited 
the  French  to  invade  Naples,  had  never  desired  or  expected 
their  success ;  and  was  the  first  that  felt  terror  from  the  pros 
perous  issue  of  those  projects  which  he  himself  had  concerted 
By  his  intrigues,  a  league  was  formed  among  several  poten 
tates.  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Charles's  conquests,  and  securt 
their  own  independency.     This  league   was  composed  of 
Ludovico  himself,  the  pope,  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans. 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  republic  of  Venice.     Henry  too 
entered  into  the  confederacy  ;  but  was  not  put  to  any  expense 
or  trouble  in  consequence  of  his  engagements.     The  king  of 
France,  terrified  by  so  powerful  a  combination,  retired  from 
Naples  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  returned  to 
France.     The  forces  which  he  left  in  his  new  conquest  were 
^~ —    ,_.__-  -       ■ 
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partly  by  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants,  partly  by  the  invanon 
of  the  Spaniards,  soon  after  subdued ;  and  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Naples  suddenly  returned  to  its  allegiance  under  Ferdinand, 
son  to  Alphonso,  who  had  been  suddenly  expelled  by  the 
irruption  of  the  French.  Ferdinand  died  soon  afler,  ana  left 
flis  uncle  Frederick  in  full  possession  of  the  throne 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HENRY  Vn. 

[1495.]     After^  P^rki^  ^^^  repulsed  from  the  coaat  of 
Kent,  he  retireTihtp  Flanders ;  but  as  he  found  it  impossible 
to  procure  subsistence  for  hiins^,aj3id  his  follpwers  while  he 
reftiained  in  '^an^uillity  he  spp.^  aAer  xmie  an  attempt  upon 
hekiid^wKiclinGaJ  always  appeared  forward  to  join  every 
invader  of  Henry^'s  authonty.     But  Poynings  had  now  put  the 
affairs  of  that  island  in  so  good  a  posture,  that  Perkm  met 
with  little  success  ;  and  being  tired  of  the  savage  life  which 
he  was  obliged  to  lead,  while  skulking  among  the  wild  Irish, 
he  bent  his  course  towards  Scotland,  and  presented  himself  to 
James  IV.,  who  then  governed  that  kingdom.     He  had  been 
previously  recommended  to  this  prince  by  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  disgusted  at  Henry  for  entering  into  the  genera' 
league  against   him ; '  and   this   recommendation   was  even 
seconded  by  Maximilian,  who,  though  one  of  the  confederates, 
yas  also  displeased  with  the  king,  on  account  of  his  prohibit- 
ing in  England  all  commerce  with  the  Low  Countries.     The 
countenance  given  to  Perkin  by  these  princes  procured  him  a 
favorable  reception  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  assured 
him,  that,  whatever  he  were,  he  never  should  repent  putting 
^•imself  in  his  hands :  •  the  insinuating  address  and  plausible 
^havior  of  the  youth  himself,  seem  to  have  gained  him  credit 
and  authority.    James,  whom  years  had  not  yet  taught  distrust 
or  caution,  was  seduced  to  believe  the  story  of  Perkin's  birth 
and  adventures ;  and  he  carried  his  confidence  so  f?ir  as  to 
give  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  related  to  himself ;  a  young  lady, 
^»  eminent  for  virtue  as  well  as  beauty. 

[  1496.]   There  subsisted  at  that  time  a  great  jealousy  between 

"*6  courts  orEiiglahd  and  Scotland ;  and  James  w:as  probably 

}^  more  forward  on  that  account  to  ad6pt  any  fiction  which  be 

fought  might  reduce  his  enemy  to  distress  or  difficulty.     He 
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suddenly'  resolved  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  attended  by 
some  of  the  borderers ;  and  he  carried  Perkin  along  with  him, 
in  hopes  that  the  appearance  of  the  pretended  prince  might 
raire  an  insurrection  in  the  northern  counties.  Perkin  himself 
dispersed  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  own  story, 
and  craved  the  assistance  of  all  his  subjects  in  expelling  th^ 
usurper,  whose  tyranny  and  malead ministration,  whose  depres> 
sion  of  the  nobility  by  the  elevation  of  mean  persons,  whosa 
oppression  of  the  people  by  multiplied  impositions  and  vesn- 
tions,  had  justly,  he  said,  rendered  him  odious  to  all  men.  But 
Perkin^s  pretensions,  attended  with  repeated  disappointments, 
were  now  become  stale  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  populace  ;  and 
the  hostile  dispositions  which  subsisted  between  the  kingdoms, 
rendered  a  prince  supported  by  the  Scots  but  an  unwelcome 
present  to  the  English  nation.  The  ravages  also  committed 
by  the  borderers,  accustomed  to  license  and  disorder,  struck  a 
terror  into  all  men,  and  made  the  people  prepare  rather  for 
repelling  the  invaders  than  for  joining  them.  Perkin,  that  he 
might  support  his  pretensions  to  royal  birth,  feigned  great 
compassion  for  the  misery  of  his  plundered  subjects,  and 
publicly  remonstrated  with  his  ally  against  the  depredations 
exercised  by  the  Scottish  army ;  *  but  James  told  him,  that  he 
doubted  his  concern  was  employed  only  in  behalf  of  an  enemy, 
and  that  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  what  never  should  belong 
to  him.  That  prince  now  began  to  perceive  that  his  attempt 
would  be  fruitless ;  and  hearing  of  an  army  which  was  on  its 
march  to  attack  him,  he  thought  proper  to  retreat  into  his  own 
country. 

The  king  discovered  little  anxiety  to  procure  either  lepara- 
tion  or  vengeance  for  this  insult  committed  on  him  by  the 
Scottish  nation :  his  chief  concern  was  to  draw  advantage  from 
it,  by  the  pretence  which  it  might  afford  him  to  levy  impon- 
tions  on  his  own  subjects.  He  summoned  a  parliament,  to 
whom  he  made  bitter  complaints  against  the  irruption  of  the 
iScots,  the  absurd  imposture  countenanced  by  that  nation,  the 
cruel  devastations  committed  in  the  northern  counties,  and  the 
multiplied  insults  thus  offered  both  to  the  king  and  kingdom  of 
England.  The  parliament  made  the  expected  return  to  ihife 
discourse,  by  granting  a  subsidy  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Uiousand  pounds,  together  with  two  fifteenths.  Afler 
making  this  grant,  they  were  dismissed. 

•  Polyd.  Virg.  p.  598. 
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[1497.]  The  vote  of  parliament  for  imposing  the  tax  was 
without  much  dit^icuTty  procured  by  the  authority  of  Henry  ; 
bufBeTound  it  liot  so  easy  to  levy  the  money  upon  his  sub- 
jects. The  people,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  immense 
treasures  which  he  had  amassed,  could  ill  brook  the  new  imposi- 
tions raised  on  every  slight  occasion ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  flaw  which  was  universally  known  to  be  in  his  title,  made 
his  reign  the  more  subject  to  insurrections  and  rebellions. 
When  the  subsidy  began  to  be  levied  in  Cornwall,  the  inhabit- 

Its,  numerous  and  poor,  robust  and  courageous,  murmured 
againsm  1&X  ;o<:ca8ioned  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the  Scots,  from 
>^3cE  "they  esteemed  themselves  entirely  secure,  and  which 
^ad  usually  been  repelled  by  the  force  of  the  northern  counties. 
Their  HTh'umor  was  further  incited  by  one  Michael  Joseph,  a 
farrier  of  Bodmin,  a  notable  prating  fellow,  who,  by  thrusting 
himself  forward  on  every  occasion,  and  being  loudest  in  every 
complaint  against  the  government,  had  acquired  an  authority 
among  those  rude  people.  Thomas  Flammoc,  too,  a  lawyer,  who 
had  become  the  oracle  of  the  neighborhood,  encouraged  the  sedi- 
tion, by  informing  them  that  the  tax,  though  imposed  by  par- 
liament, was  entirely  illegal ;  that  the  northern  nobility  were 
bound  by  their  tenures  to  defend  the  nation  against  the  Scots ; 
and  that  if  these  new  impositions  were  tamely  submitted  to, 
the  avarice  of  Henry  and  of  his  ministers  would  soon  render 
the  burden  intolerable  to  the  nation.  The  Cornish,  he  said, 
must  deliver  to  the  king  a  petition,  seconded  by  such  a  force  as 
would  give  it  authority ;  and  in  order  to  procure  the  concur- 
rence of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  care  must  be  taken,  by  their 
orderly  deportment,  to  show  that  they  had  nothing  in  view  bul 
the  public  good,  and  the  redress  of  all  those  grievances  under 
which  the  people  had  so  long  labored. 

Encouraged  by  these  speeches,  the  multitude  flocked 
together,  and"  armed  themselves  with  axes,  bills,  bows,  and 
"such  weapons  as  country  people  are  usually  possessed  of. 
'FEammoc  and  Joseph  were  chosen  their  leaders.  They  soon 
conducted  the  Cornish  through  the  county  of  Devon,  and 
reached  that  of  Somerset.  At  Taunton,  the  rebels  killed,  in 
their  fury,  an  officious  and  eager  commissioner  of  the  subsidy, 
whom  they  called  the  provost  of  Perin.  When  they  reached 
Wells,  tl:ey  were  joined  by  Lord  Audley,  a  nobleman  of  an 
ancient  family,  popular  in  his  deportment,  but  vain,  ambitious, 
and  restless  in  his  temper.  He  had  from  the  beginning  main* 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  first  movers  of  tho 
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insuirection,  and  was  now  joyfully  received  by  them 
their  leader.  Proud  of  the  countenance  given  them  by  so  con- 
siderable a  nobleman,  they  continued  their  march,  breathing 
destruction  to  the  king's  ministers  and  favorites,  particulariy 
lo  Morton,  now  a  cardinal,  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  were 
deemed  the  most  active  instruments  in  all  his  oppressions. 
Notwithstanding  their  rage  against  the  administration,  they 
carefully  followed  the  directions  given  them  by  their  leaders ; 
and  as  they  met  with  no  resistance,  they  committed,  durii^ 
their  march,  no  violence  or  disorder. 

The  rebels  had  been  told  by  Flammoc  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Kent,  as  they  had  ever,  during  all  ages,  remained  unsub- 
dued, and  had  even  maintained  their  independence  durinfi 
the  Norman  conquest,  would  surely  embrace  their  party,  and 
declare  themselves  for  a  cause  which  was  no  other  than  that 
of  public  good  and  general  liberty.  But  the  Kentish  people 
had  very  lately  distinguished  themselves  by  repelling  Perkin's 
invasion ;  and  as  they  had  received  from  the  king  many 
gracious  acknowledgments  for  this  service,  their  affections 
were  by  that  means  much  conciliated  to  his  government  h 
was  easy,  therefore,  for  the  earl  of  Kent,  Lord  Abergavenny, 
and  Lord  Cobham,  who  possessed  great  authority  in  those  parts, 
to  retain  the  people  in  obedience ;  and  the  Cornish  rebels,  though 
they  pitched  their  camp  near  Eltham,  at  the  very  gates  of  Lon- 
don, and  invited  all  the  people  to  join  them,  got  reenforcement 
from  no  quarter.  There  wanted  not  discontents  every  where, 
but  no  one  would  take  part  in  so  rash  and  ill-concerted  an 
enterprise  ;  and  besides,  the  situation  in  which  the  king^a 
affairs  then  stood  discouraged  even  the  boldest  and  most 
daring. 

Henry,  ia  order  to  oppose  the  Scots,  had  already  levied  an 
army,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  Lord  Daube.ney, 
The  chamberlain ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  Cornish  insur- 
rection, he  ordered  it  to  march  southwards  and  suppress  the 
rebels.  Not  to  leave  the  northern  frontier  defenceless,  he 
despatched  thither  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  assembled  the  forces 
on  the  borders,  and  made  head  against  the  enemy.  Henry 
found  here  the  concurrence  of  the  three  most  fatal  incidents 
that  can  befall  a  monarchy ;  a  foreign  enemy,  a  domestic 
rebellion,  and  a  pretender  to  his  crown ;  but  he  enjoyed  great 
resources  in  his  army  and  treasure,  and  still  more  in  the  intre- 
pidity and  courage  of  his  own  temper.  He  did  not,  however, 
immediately  give  full  scope  to  his  military  spirit.     On  othe' 
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mx^casions,  he  had  always  hastened  to  a  decision  ;  and  it  was  a 
^jsual  saying  with  him,  "  that  he  desired  but  to  see  his  rebels :  ** 
1>ut  as  the  Cornish  mutineers  behaved  in  an  inoffensive  manner, 
nnd  committed  no  spoil  on  the  countiy ;  as  they  received  no 
accession  of  force  on  their  march  or  in  their  encampment ; 
and  as  such  hasty  and  popular  tumults  might  be  expected  to 
<]iminish  every  moment  by  delay ;  he  took  post  in  London, 
and  assiduously  prepared  the  means  of  insuring  victory. 

After  all  his  forces  were  collected,  he  divided  them  into 
three  bodies,  and  marched  out  to  assail  the  enemy.     The  first 
body,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  under  him  by  the 
carls  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  were  appointed  to  place  them- 
selves behind  the  hill  on  which  the  rebels  were  encamped :  the 
second,  and  most  considerable,  Henry  put  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Daubeney,  and  ordered  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
front,  and  bring  on  the  action.     The  third  he  kept  as  a  body 
of  reserve  about  his  own  person,  and  took  post  in  St.  George's 
Fields  ;  where  he  secured  the  city,  and  could  easily,  as  occa- 
sion served,  either  restore  the  fight  or  finish  the  victory.     To 
put  the  enemy  off  their  guard,  he  had  spread  a  report  that  he 
was  not  to  attack  them  till  some  days  after  ;  and  the  better  to 
confirm  them  in  this  opinion,  he  began  not  the  action  till  near 
the  evening.     Daubeney  beat  a  detachment  of  the  rebels  from 
Deptford   bridge ;  and   before  their  main  body  could   be  in 
order  to  receive  him,  he  had  gained  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  and 
placed  himself  in  array  before  them.     They  were  formidable 
from  their  numbers,  being  sixteen  thousand  strong,  and  were 
not  defective  in  valor ;  but  being  tumultuary  troops,  ill  armed, 
and  not  provided  with  cavalry  or  artillery,  they  were  but  an 
unequal  match  for  the  king^s  forces.     Daubeney  began  the 
attack  with  courage,  and  even  with  a  contempt  of  the  enemy 
which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  him.     He  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  soon  afler  was 
released  by  his  own  troops.    After  some  resistance,  the  rebeb 
were  broken  and  put  to  flight.*     Lord  Audley,  Flammoc,  and 
Joseph,  their  leaders,  were   taken,  and   all  three  executed. 
The  latter  seemed  even  to  exult  in  his  end,  and  boasted,  with 
a  preposterous  ambition,  that  he  should  make  a  figure  in  his 
tory.     The   rebels,  being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  tht 
king's  troops,  were  almost  all  made  prisoners;  and  imme> 
diately  dismissed  without  further  punishment:  whether,  that 
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Henry  was  satisfied  with  the  yictims  who  had  fitUen  in  the 
field,  and  who  amounted  to  necur  two  thousand ,  or  that  he 
pitied  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  multitude,  or  favored 
them  on  account  of  their  inoffensive  behavior ;  or  was  pleased 
that  they  had  never,  during  their  insurrection,  disputed  his  title, 
and  had  shown  no  attachment  to  the  house  of  York,  the  highest 
crime  of  which,  in  his  eyes,  they  could  have  been  guilty. 

The  Scottish  king  was  not  idle  during  these  commotions  in 
England.  He  levied  a  considerable  army,  and  sat  down 
before  the  Castle  of  Norham^  in  Northumberland ;  but  found 
that  place,  by  the  pxecaution  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  so 
well  provided  both  with  men  and  ammunition,  that  he  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  the  siege.  Hearing  that  the  eari  of 
Surrey  had  collected  some  forces,  and  was  advancing  upon 
him,  he  retreated  into  his  own  country,  and  left  the  fK>ntien 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  English  general,  who  besieged 
and  took  Aiton,  a  small  castle  lying  a  few  miles  beyond  Ber- 
wick. These  unsuccessful  or  frivolous  attempts  on  both  sides 
jjfognosticated  a  speedy  end  to  the  war ;  and  Henry,  notwith- 
standing his  superior  force,  was  no  less  desirous  dian  James 
of  terminating  the  differences  between  the  nations.  Not  to 
depart,  however,  from  his  diguity,  by  making  the  first  ad- 
vances, he  employed  in  this  friendly  office  Peter  Hialas,  a 
man  of  address  and  learning,  who  had  come  to  him  as  am- 
bassador from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  who  was  charged 
with  a  commission  of  negotiating  the  marriage  of  the  Infonta 
Catharine,  their  daughter,  with  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales.* 

Hialas  took  a  journey  northwards,  and  offered  his  mediation 
between  James  and  Henry,  as  minister  of  a  prince  who  was 
in  alliance  with  both  potentates.  Commissioners  were  soon 
appointed  to  meet  and  confer  on  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  first  demand  of  the  English  was,  that  Perkin  should  be 
put  into  their  hands :  James  replied,  that  he  himself  was  no 

i'udge  of  the  young  man's  pretensions ;  but  having  received 
lim  as  a  supplicant,  and  promised  him  protection,  he  was 
determined  not  to  betray  a  man  who  had  trusted  to  his  good 
faith  and  his  generosity.  The  next  demand  of  the  English 
met  with  no  better  reception :  they  required  reparation  for 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  late  inroads  into  England  :  tho 
Scottish  commissioners  replied,  that  the  spoils  were  like  water 
■pilt  upon  the  ground,  which  could  never  be  recovered ;  and 
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What  Henry^s  subjects  were  better  able  to  bear  the  loss,  than 
their  master  to  repair  it  Henry's  commissioners  next  pro- 
posed, that  the  two  kings  should  have  an  interview  at  New- 
castle, in  order  to  adjust  all  differences  ;  but  James  said,  that 
he  meant  to  treat  of  a  peace,  not  to  go  a  begging  for  it.  Lest 
the  <5onferences  should  break  off  altogether  without  effect,  a 
truce  was  concluded  for  some  months  ;  and  James,  perceiving 
that  while  Perkin  remained  in  Scotland  he  himself  never 
should  enjoy  a  solid  peace  with  Henry,  privately  desired  him 
c  depart  the  kingdom. 

Access  was  now  barred  Perkin  into  the  Low  Countries,  his 
usual  retrea:  in  all  his  disappointments.  The  Flemish  mer- 
chants'," "Who  severely  felt  the  loss  resulting  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  commerce  with  England,  had  made  such  interest  m 
^  aircliduke^s  council,  that  commissioners  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  treat  of  an  accommodation..  The  Flemish 
court  agreed,  that  all  English  rebels  should  be  excluded  the 
Low  Countries :  and  in  this  prohibition  the  demesnes  of  the 
duchess  dowager  were  expressly  comprehended.  When  this 
principal  article  was  agreed  to,  all  the  other  terms  were  easily 
adjusted.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  finished,  which  was 
favorable  to  the  Flemings,  and  to  which  they  long  gave  the 
appellation  of  ^^  intercursus  magnus,''  the  great  treaty.  And 
when  the  English  merchants  returned  to  their  usual  abode  at 
Antwerp,  they  were  publicly  received,  as  in  procession,  with 
joy  and  festivity. 

Perkin  was  a  Fleming  by  descent,  though  born  in  England ; 
•  and'it'^  might  therefore  be  doubted  whether  he  were  included 
nr  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations  :  but  as  he  must  dismiss 
vtt  his  ISngllsh  retainers'  if  he  took  shelter  in  the  Low  Coun- 
^tries,  si^d  ^  ^e  ^^  sure  of  a  cold  reception,  if  not  bad 
iy  among  people  who  were  determined  to  keep  on  terms 
of  fiiendship  with  the  court  of  England,  he  thought  fit  rather 
to  hide  himself  during  some  time  in  the  wilds  and  fastnesses 
of  Ireland.  Impatient,  however,  of  a  retreat  which  was  both 
disagreeable  and  dangerous,  he  held  consultations  with  lus 
followers,  Heme,  Skelton,  and  Astley,  three  broken  trados- 
nen :  by  their  advice  he  resolved  to  try  the  afiections  of  the 
Cornish,  whose  mutinous  disposition,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
lenity,  still  subsisted  af\er  the  suppression  of  their  rebellion. 
No  sooner  did  he  appear  at  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  than  the 
populace,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  flocked  to  his 
standard »  and  Perkin,  elated  with  this  appearance  of  success, 
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tDDC  DL  him.  for  tiic  firs:  limc..  the  aTmeltaTiuzi  of  S.i=hard  IV.| 
kins  of  Hiicland.  Nn'  tc  suffer  tut  €-r>ermiiaii5  uf  ius  fol- 
Ipv'Erf  t::  nuruisr.  iit  :  Tf?eii:f  i  nim^el:  iK?f:jrt  Ejceler ;  and 
rn"  mzirv  f:.Lr  rirnmisv*-  iiyiu:'  :nr.:  r:*y  ic  iniL  iiini.  Finding 
thn:  "Jit  iiiiiLhnuin?  si/.r  ::»*':r  rn'-:-?  iixriims:  him,  he  laid  siege 
ic  UK  ii'ia?t  :  h'S.  :*i:u.i£  ur-Drovi-aec  viu.  Lrdlirrr.  anmumdon, 
SDC  e^'e!nr  ihiiir  requisrrf  fjr  ti»f  L.tismp"...  ht  made  no  prog- 
resB  ir  his  uniiTirTaiimr.  ^isssnircT^  were  sem  to  "Jie  king, 
infarminr  iusL  nf  liiif  ins^rrei-'iaL  :  the  chizens  of  £xeter 
mearv  hlj€  wfirf  asitrmmei  i:  iioic  ox  lo  ihe  last  extremity, 
in  experMOL  af  rere^viiir  f-jccdz  ^am  the  well-known 
rlr:*ia33e  c«f  tha:  mantrr/r.. 

^Vb?i  He:z:y  was  iinDnnec  tha:  Pectin  was  landed  in 
Eapan^,  be  tiprssjef  p«l:;7t--  anf  jirepared  Imnself  with 
alacT^rr  i?  atiark  hizz.^  ir  ropf^  of  "hebir  al^e^  at  length,  to  put 
a  perio-  :o  pri;:£:2siaas  whici.  ha 2  so  loai;  given  Hm  vexation 
and  iaquieuac.  A'",  the  c.'-irjf  r^  aensibie  thai  their  activity 
on  this  orKisdo-  wnu-f  be  trjf  niris:  arc^r-taVje  service  wlucb 
they  c-C'SiZ  reiifeT  "iie  kLnr.  cisj-iEyei  their  ze^l  for  the  enter- 
prise, and  forwsrSef  his  rrepE-rations.  The  lo'ds  Daabeney 
and  Brc*ke.  w:±  Sir  K--?e  ::i  Tho::iss,  hasened  forward  with 
a  small  bc^cv  of  trocT^  '.o  :be  rr'.!f  f  of  Exeter.  The  earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  Hi  as:  consi^eraKe  ceniltmen  in  the 
county  of  that  nanie.  took  amis  of  their  own  accord,  and 
marched  to  join  ihe  king's  generals.  The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham put  himself  a:  the  bead  of  a  troop,  consisting  of  young 
nobility  and  gentri',  who  sened  as  volunteers,  and  who  longed 
for  an  opportuniu'  of  displaying  their  courage  and  their* 
loyalty.  The  king  himself  prepared  to  follow  with  a  con- 
siderable army  ;  and  thus  all  England  seemed  united  against 
a  pretender  who  had  at  first  engaged  their  attention  and 
divided  their  affections. 

Perkin,  informed  of  these  great  preparations,  immediately 
raised  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to  Taunton.  Though 
his  followers  now  amounted  to  the  number  of  near  seven 
thousand,  and  seemed  still  resolute  to  maintain  his  cause,  he 
himsolf  despaired  of  success,  and  secretly  withdrew  to  the 
BQnctiiiiry  of  Beaulicu,  in  the  new  forest.  The  Ck)mish  rebels 
auhmittcd  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  found  that  it  was  not  yet 
tixliuiiHtod  in  their  behalf.  Except  a  few  persons  of  desperato 
fui  tunas,  who  were  executed,  and  some  others  who  wero 
ifivnroly  fined,  all  the  rest  were  dismissed  with  impunity. 
Lady  uutluirine  Gordon,  wife  to  Perkin,  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  the  victor,  and  was  treated  with  a  generosity  which  doea 
mm  honor:  '  He  sobtked  her  mind  with  many  marks  of 
regard,  placed  her  in  a  reputable  station  about  the  queen, 
and  assigned  her  a  pension,  which  she  enjoyed  even  under 
his  successor. 

[1498.]  Henry  deliberated  what  course  to  take  with 
Perkin  himself.  Some  counselled  him  to  make  the  privileges 
of  the  church  yield  to  reasons  of  state,  to  take  him  by 
violence  from  the  sanctuary,  to  inflict  on  him  the  punishment 
due  to  his  temerity,  and  thus  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  an  im- 
posture which  had  long  disturbed  the  government,  and  which 
the  credulity  of  the  people  and  the  artifices  of  malecontents 
were  still  capable  of  reviving.  But  the  king  deemed  not  the 
matter  of  sue  a  importance  as  to  merit  so  violent  a  remedy. 
He  employed  some  persons  to  deal  with  Perkin,  and  per- 
suade him,  under  promise  of  pardon,  to  deliver  himself 
into  the  king's  hands.*  The  king  conducted  him  in  a  species 
of  mock  triumph  to  London.  As  Perkin  passed  along  the 
road  and  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  men  of  all  ranks 
flocked  about  him,  and  the  populace  treated  with  the  highest 
derision  his  fallen  fortunes.  They  seemed  desirous  of  reveng- 
ing themselves,  by  their  insults,  for  the  shame  which  their 
former  belief  of  his  impostures  had  thrown  upon  them. 
Though  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  generally  opened  with 
regard  to  Perkin's  real  parentage,  Henry  required  of  him  a 
confession  of  his  life  and  adventures ;  and  he  ordered  the 
account  of  the  whole  to  be  dispersed  soon  after,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public.     But  as  his  regard  to  decency  made 

^m  entirely  suppress  the  share  which  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gCindy  had  had  in  contriving  and  conducting  the  imposture, 
the  people,  who  knew  that  she  had  been  the  chief  instrument 
in  the  whole  afl^r,  were  inclined,  on  account  of  the  silence 
on  that  head,  to  pay  the  less  credit  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
narrative. 

[1499.]  But  Perkin,  though  his  life  was  granted  him,  was 
still  detained  vi  custody ;    and   keepers  were  appointed   to 

^^guarf^Tijm.  _IiAp.  confinement,  he  broke  from  his 

keepers,  and  flying  to  the  sanctuary  of  Shyne,  put  himself 
tdlDth'e  hands  of  the  prior  of  that  monastery.  The  prior  had 
obtained  jg^i  eat  credit  by  his  character  of  sanctity ;   and  he 

prevailed  on  the  king  again  to  grant  a  pardon  to  Perkin.    But 

— ^ — — ^ 
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in  order  to  reduce  him  to  still  greater  contempt,  he  was  set 
in  the  stocks  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and  obliged  in 
both  places  to  read  aloud  to  the  people  die  confession  which 
had  formerly  been  published  in  his  name.  He  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  Tower,  where  his  habits  of  restless  intrigue  and 
enterprise  followed  him.  He  insinuated  himself  into  the 
intimacy  of  four  servants  of  Sir  John  Digby,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower ;  and  by  their  means  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  confined  in  the  same  prison. 
This  unfortunate  prince,  who  had  from  his  earliest  youth 
been  shut  up  from  the  commerce  of  men,  and  who  was 
ignorant  even  of  the  most  common  affairs  of  life,  had  fallen 
into  a  simplicity  which  made  him  susceptible  of  any  impres- 
sion. The  continued  dread  also  of  the  more  violent  effects 
of  Henry's  tyranny,  joined  to  the  natural  love  of  liberty, 
engaged  him  to  embrace  a  project  for  his  escape,  by  the  — 
murder  of  the  lieutenant ;  and  Perkin  offered  to  conduct  the 
whole  enterprise.  The  conspiracy  escaped  not  the  king's 
vigilance :  it  was  even  very  generally  believed,  that  the 
scheme  had  been  laid  by  himself,  in  order  to  draw  Warwick 
and  Perkin  into  the  snare ;  but  the  subsequent  execution  of 
two  of  Digby's  servants  for  the  contrivance  seems  to  clear 
the  king  of  that  imputation,  which  was  indeed  founded  more 
on  the  general  idea  entertained  of  his  character  than  on  any 
positive  evidence. 

Perkin,  by  this  new  attempt,  af^er  so  many  enormities,  had 
rendered  himself  totally  unworthy  of  mercy ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  arraigned,  condemned,  and  soon  afler  hangel  at^ 
Tyburn,  persisting  still  in  the  confession  of  his  imposture.Jf 
It  happened  about  that  very  time  that  one  Wilford,  a  corcU 
wainer's  son,  encouraged  by  the  surprising  credit  given  to 
other  impostures,  had  undertaken  to  personate  the  earl  of 
Warwick  ;  and  a  priest  had  even  ventured  from  the  pulpit  to 
recommend  his  cause  to  the  people,  who  seemed  still  to  retain 
a  propensity  to  adopt  it.  This  incident  served  Henry  as  a 
pretence  for  his  severity  towards  that  prince.  He  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  accused,  not  of  contriving  his  escape,  (for  as  he 
was  committed  for  no  crime,  the  desire  of  liberty  must  have 
been  regarded  as  natural  and  innocent,)  but  of  forming  desigmi 
10  disturb  the  government,  and  raise  an  insurrection  among 
p  —  ■ 

*  S«e  note  A,  at  the  end  of  the  volxune. 
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the  people.      Warwick  confessed  the  indictment,  was  con- 
demned, and  the  sentence  was  executed  upon  him. 

This  violent  act  of  tyranny,  the  great  hiemish  of  Henry'g 
reign,  hy  which  he  destroyed  the  last  remaining  male  of  the 
line  of  Plantagenet,  begat  great  discontent  among  the  people, 
who  saw  an  unhappy  prince,  that  had  long  been  denied  all 
the  privilef<is  of  his  high  birth,  even  been  cut  off  from  the 
common  benefits  of  nature,  now  at  last  deprived  of  life  itself, 
merely  for  attempting  to  shake  off  that  oppression  under 
which  he  labored.  In  vain  did  Henry  endeavor  to  alleviate 
the  odium  of  this  guilt,  by  sharing  it  with  his  ally,  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon,  who,  he  said,  had  scrupled  to  give  his  daughtei 
Catharine  in  marriage  to  Arthur  while  any  male  descendani 
of  the  house  of  York  remained.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
higher  indignation  at  seeing  a  young  prince  sacrificed,  not  to 
law  and  justice,  but  to  the  jealous  politics  of  two  subtle  and 
craf\y  tyrants. 

But  diough  these  discontents  festered  in  the  minds  of  men, 
'ihey  were  so  checked  by  Henry's  watchful  policy  and  steady 
severity,  that  they  seemed  not  to  weaken  his  government ; 
and  foreign  princes,  deeming  his  throne  now  entirely  secure, 
paid  him  rather  the  greater  deference  and  attention.  The 
archduke  Philip,  in  particular,  desired  an  interview  with  him ; 
and  Henry,  who  had  passed  over  to  Calais,  agreed  to  meet 
him  in  St.  Peter's  church,  near  that  city.  The  archduke,  on 
his  approaching  the  king,  made  haste  to  alight,  and  offered  to 
hold  Henry's  stirrup;  a  mark  of  condescension  which  that 
prince  would  not  admit  of.  He  called  the  king  "  father," 
*  patron,"  "  protector ; "  and  by  his  whole  behavior  expressed 
a  strong  desire  of  conciliating  the  friendship  of  England 
The  duke  of  Orleans  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France 
by  the  appellation  of  Lewis  XII. ;  and  having  carried 
his  arms  into  Italy,  and  subdued  the  duchy  of  Milan,  his 
progress  begat  jealolisy  in  Maximilian,  Philip's  father,  as  well 
as  in  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law.  By  the  counsel,  there- 
fore, of  these  monarchs,  the  young  prince  endeavored  by 
every  art  to  acquire  the  amity  of  Henry,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  chief  counterpoise  to  the  greatness  of  France.  No^ 
particular  plan,  however,  of  alliance  seems  to  have  beei^ 
conc3rted  between  these  two   princes  in  their  interview :  all 

Ed  in  general  professions  of  affection    and  regard;  at 
in  remote  projects  of  a  closer  union,  by  the  future 
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intermarriages  of  their  children,  who  were  then  in  a  i '.ati 
of  infancy.  • 

[1500.]  The  pope,  too,  Alexander  VL,  neglected  not  the 
friendship  of  a  monarch  whose  reputation  was  spread  oter 
Europe.  He  sent  a  nuncio  into  England,  who  exhorted  the 
king  to  take  part  in  the  great  alliance  projected  for  the  r«coV' 
ery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  lead  in  perscm  his  forces  againsi 
the  infidels.  The  general  frenzy  for  crusades  was  now  en- 
tirely exhausted  in  Europe ;  hut  it  was  still  thought  a  necessaiy 
piece  of  decency  to  pretend  zeal  for  those  pious  enterprises.' 
Henry  regretted  to  the  nuncio  the  distance  of  his  s<tuaUbtt, 
which  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  expose  hij  person 
m  defence  of  the  Christian  cause.  He  promised,  however^  hi* 
utmost  assistance  hy  aids  and  contributions ;  and  rather  than 
the  pope  should  go  alone  to  the  holy  wars,  unaccompanied  by 
any  monarch,  he  even  promised  to  overlook  all  other  consid- 
erations, and  to  attend  him  in  person;  He  only  required,  as  a 
necessary  condition,  that  all  differences  should  previously  be 
adjusted  among  Christian  princes,  and  that  some  seaport  towns 
in  Italy  should  be  consigned  to  him  for  his  retreat  and  secu- 
rity. It  was  easy  to  conclude  that  Henry  had  determined  not 
to  intermeddle  in  any  war  against  the  Turk ;  but  as  a  great 
name,  without  any  real  assistance,  is  sometimes  of  service, 
the  knights  of  Rhodes,  who  were  at  that  time  esteemed  the 
bulwark  of  Christendom,  chose  the  kiug  protector  of  their 
order. 

But  the  prince  whose  alliance  Henry  valued  the  most  was 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  whose  vigorous  and  steady  policy, 
always  attended  with  success,  had  rendered  him  in  many 
respects  the  most  considerable  monarch  in  Europe*  There 
was  also  a  remarkable  similarity  of  character  between  these 
two  princes ;  both  were  full  of  craf\,  intrigue,  and  design :  and 
though  a  resemblance  of  this  nature  be  a  slender  foundation 
for  confidence  and  amity,  where  the  interests  of  the  parties 
in  the  least  interfere,  such  was  the  situation  of  Henry  and 
Ferdinand,  that  no  jealousy  ever  on  any  occasion  arose 
between  them.  The  king  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  com- 
pleting a  marriage,  which  had  been  projected  and  negotiated 
ouring  the  course  of  seven  years,  between  Arthur,  prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  infanta  Catharine,  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella ;  he  near  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  eighteen. 
Bnt  this  marriage  proved  in  the  issue  unpivisperous.  The 
young  prince,  a  few  months  after,  sickened  and  died,  muck 
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regretted  by  the  nation.    [1502.]    Henry,  desirous  to  continue 
bis  alliance  with  Spain,  and  also  unwilling  to  restore  Catharine  s 

*  dowry,  which  was  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  obliged  his 
second  son,  Henry,  whom  he  created  prince  of  Wales,  to  be 
contracted  to  the  infanta.  The  prince  mad  all  the  opposition 
of  which  a  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age  was  capable ;  but  as 
tbe  king  persisted  in  his  resolution,  the  espousals  were  a 
length,  by  means  of  the  pope^s  dispensation,  contracted  be* 
tween  the  parties ;  an  event  which  was  ajfterwards  attended 
with  the  most  important  consequences. 

The  same  year  another  marriage  was  celebrated,  which 
was  ~alsb^  In  the  next  age,  ^productive  of  great  events;  the 
marmjTOof  Afargaret,  the  Iring's  eldest  daaghter^^  James 

*"*tolg^ot  Scotland.  This  alliance  had  been  negotiated  durmg 
three  years,  though  interrupted  by  several  broils ;  and  Henry 
hoped,  from  the  completion  of  it,  to  remove  all  source  of  dis- 
cord with  that  neighboring  kingdom,  by  wh  >Be  animosity  Eng- 
land had  so  often  been  infested.  When  this  marriage  was 
deliberated  on  in  the  English  council,  some  objected,  tha 
England  might,  by  means  of  that  alliance,  fall  under  the 

Tfonnnion  of  Scotiand.  **  No,"  replied  Henry,  ^*  Scotland,  in 
that  cventj*  will  only  become  an  accessio  to  England.' 
[T50S.J  Amidst  these  prosperous  incidents,  the  king  met 
with  a  domestic  calamity,  which  made  not  such  impression  on 
him  as  it  merited :  his  queen  died  in  childbed ;  and  the  infant 
did  not  long  survive  her.  This  princess  was  deservedly  a 
favorite  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  general  affection  for  her 
increased,  on  account  of  the  harsh  treatment  which  it  was 
thought  she  met  with  from  her  consort. 

The  situation  of  the  king's  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  now  in  every  respect  very  fortunate;  All  the  efforts  of 
the  European  princes,  both  in  war  and  negotiation,  were 
turned  to  the  side  of  Italy ;  and  the  various  events  which  there 
arose,  made  Henry's  alliance  be  courted  by  ererr  party,  yet 
interested  him  so  little  as  never  to  touch  him  with  concern 
or  anxiety.  His  close  connections  with  Spain  and  Scotland 
insured  his  tranquillity;  and  his  continued  successes  over 
domestic  enemies,  owing  to  the  prudence  and  vigor  of  his 
conduct,  had  reduced  the  people  to  entire  submission  and 
obedience.  Uncontrolled,  therefore,  by  apprehension  or  oppo 
sition  of  any  kind,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  natural  propon- 
ttfy ;  and  avarice,  which  had  ever  been  his  ruling  passion* 
onng  increased  by  age,  and  encouraged  by  absolute  authority 

TOL.   III.  6  H 
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broke  all  restraints  of  shame  or  justice.  He  had  found!  two 
ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  perfectly  qualified  to  second 
his  rapacious  and  tyrannical  inclinations,  and  to  prey  upon 
his  defenceless  people.  These  instruments  of  oppression 
were  both  lawyers ;  the  first  of  mean  birth,  of  brutal  manners, 
of  an  unrelentmg  temper ;  the  second  better  bom,  better  edu- 
cated, and  better  bred,  but  equally  unjust,  severe,  and  inflexi* 
ble.  By  their  knowledge  in  law,  these  men  were  qualified  to 
pervert  the  forms  of  justice  to  the  oppression  of  the  innocent ; 
and  the  formidable  authority  of  the  king  supported  them  in 
all  their  iniquities. 

It  was  their  usual  practice,  at  first,  to  observe  so  far  the 
appearance  of  law  as  to  give  indictments  to  those  whom  they 
intended  to  oppress  ;  upon  which  the  persons  were  committed 
to  prison,  but  never  brought  to  trial;  and  were  at  length 
obliged,  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty,  to  pay  heavy  fines 
and  ransoms,  which  were  called  mitigations  and  compositions. 
By  degrees,  the  very  appearance  of  law  was  neglected  :  the 
two  ministers  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach  men,  and 
summon  them,  before  themselves  and  some  others,  at  their 
private  houses,  in  a  court  of  commission,  where,  in  a  summary 
manner,  without  trial  or  jury,  arbitrary  decrees  were  issued, 
both  in  pleas  of  the  crown  and  controversies  between  private 
parties.  Juries  themselves,  when  summoned,  proved  but 
small  security  to  the  subject;  being  browbeaten  by  diese 
oppressors  ;  nay,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  punished,  {'*  the) 
gave  sentence  against  the  inclination  of  the  ministers  The 
whole  system  of  the  feudal  law,  which  still  prevailed,  was 
turned  into  a  scheme  of  oppression.  Even  the  king^s  wards, 
after  they  came  of  age,  were  not  suffered  to  enter  into  posses 
sion  of  their  lands  without  paying  exorbitant  fines.  Meu 
were  also  harassed  with  informations  of  intrusion  upon  scarce 
colorable  titles.  When  an  outlawry  in  a  personal  action  was 
issued  against  any  man,  he  was  not  allowed  to  purchase  his 
charter  of  pardon,  except  on  the  payment  of  a  great  sum ;  and 
if  he  refused  the  composition  required  of  him,  the  strict  law, 
which  in  such  cases  allows  forfeiture  of  goods,  was  rigor- 
ously insisted  on.  Nay,  without  any  color  of  law,  the  half  of 
men's  lands  and  rents  were  seized  during  two  years,  as  a 
penalty  in  case  of  outlawry.  But  the  chief  means  of  oppres- 
sion employed  by  these  ministers  were  the  penal  statutes, 
which,  without  consideration  of  rank,  quality,  or  services,  were 
rigidly  put  in  execution  against  all  men :  spies,  informers,  and 
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inquisitors  were  rewarded  and  encouraged  in  every  a  j? iter  c»f 
the  kingdom :  and  no  difference  was  made,  whether  the  statute 
were  beneficial  or  hurtful,  recent  or  obsolete,  possible  or  im- 
possible to  be  executed.  The  sole  end  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers  was  to  amass  money,  and  bring  every  one  undei 
the  lash  of  their  authority.* 

Through  the  prevalence  of  such  an  arbitrary  and  iniquitous 
administration,  the  English,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  weie 
considerable  losers  by  their  ancient  privileges,  which  secured 
them  from  all  taxations,  except  such  as  were  imposed  by  their 
own  consent  in  parliament.  Had  the  king  been  empowfiro^ 
to  levy  general  taxes  at  pleasure,  he  would  naturally  have 
abstained  from  these  oppressive  expedients,  which  destroyed 
all  security  in  private  property,  and  begat  a  universal  diffidencr 
throughout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  the  people  look  for  protec 
tion  from  the  parliament,  which  was  pretty  frequently  sum- 
moned during  this  reign.  [1504.]  That  assembly  was  so 
overawed,  that  at  this  very  time,  during  the  greatest  rage  of 
Henry's  oppressions,  the  commons  chose  Dudley  their  speaker, 
the  very  man  who  was  the  chief  instrument  of  his  iniquities. 
And  though  the  king  was  known  to  be  immensely  opulent, 
and  had  no  pretence  of  wars  or  expensive  enterprises  of  any 
kind,  they  granted  him  the  subsidy  which  he  demanded.  But 
so  insatiable  was  his  avarice,  that  next  year  he  levied  a 
new  benevolence,  and  renewed  that  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
method  of  taxation.  [1505.]  By  all  these  arts  of  accumula- 
tion, joined  to  a  rigid  frugality  in  his  expense,  he  so  filled  his 
coffers,  that  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  ready  money  the 
sum  of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  a  treas- 
ure almost  incredible,  if  we  consider  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
those  times.t 

But  while  Henry  was  enriching  himself  by  the  spoils  of  his 
oppressed  people,  there  happened  an  event  abroad  which 
engaged  his  attention,  and  was  even  the  object  of  his  anxiety 

■^  _  .     -  ■    

♦  Bacon,  p.  629, 630.  Holingshed,  p.  604.  Polyd.  Virg.  p.  613,  615, 
t  Silver  was  during  this  reign  at  thirty -seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  pound,  which  makes  Henry's  treasure  near  three  millions  of 
OTir  present  money.  Besides,  many  commodities  have  become  above 
thrice  as  dear  by  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe.  And 
what  is  a  circumstance  of  stiU  greater  weight,  all  other  states  were 
then  very  poor,4n  comparison  of  what  they  are  at  present.  Thesa 
circumstances  make  Henry's  treasure  appear  very  great,  and  may  lead 
tt  to  oonoeiye  the  appressions  of  his  govemment. 
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and  concern.  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  died  about  this  tioMi. 
and  it  was  foreseen  that  by  this  incident  the  fortunes  of  Feidv 
«iand,  her  husband,  would  be  much  affected.  The  king  was 
not  only  attentive  to  the  fate  of  his  ally,  and  watchful  lest  the 
general  system  of  Europe  should  be  affected  by  so  important 
an  event ;  he  also  considered  the  similarity  of  his  own  situation 
with  that  of  Ferdinand,  and  regarded  the  issue  of  these  trans- 
actions as  a  precedent  for  himself.  Joan,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinaud  by  Isabella,  was  married  to  the  archduke  Philip, 
and  being,  in  right  of  her  mother,  heir  of  Castile,  seemed 
entitled  to  dispute  with  Ferdinand  the  present  possession  of 
that  kingdom.  Henry  knew  that,  notwithstanding  his  own 
pretensions  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  his  wife's  title ;  and 
he  dreaded  lest  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  daily  advancmg 
towards  manhood,  might  be  tempted  by  ambition  to  lay  imme- 
diate claim  to  the  crown.  By  his  perpe'  aal  attention  to  depress 
the  partisans  of  the  York  family,  he  had  more  closely  united 
them  into  one  party,  and  increased  theu:  desire  of  shaking  off 
that  yoke  under  which  they  had  so  long  labored,  and  of  taking 
every  advantage  which  his  oppressive  government  should  give 
his  enemies  against  him.  And  as  he  possessed  no  independent 
force  like  Ferdinand,  and  governed  a  kingdom  more  turbulent 
and  unruly,  which  he  himself  by  his  narrow  politics  had  con- 
firmed in  factious  prejudices,  he  apprehended  that  his  situation 
would  prove  in  the  issue  still  more  precarious. 

Nothing  at  first  could  turn  out  more  contrary  to  the  king's 
wishes  than  the  transactions  in  Spain.  Ferdinand,  as  well  as 
Henry,  had  become  very  unpopular,  and  from  a  like  cause, 
his  former  exactions  and  impositions ;  and  the  states  of  Castile 
discovered  an  evident  resolution  of  preferring  the  title  of  Philip 
and  Joan.  [1506.1  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  favor- 
able dispositions,  the  archduke,  now  king  of  Castile,  attended 
by  his  consort,  embarked  for  Spain  during  the  winter  season ; 
but  meeting  with  a  violent  tempest  in  the  Channel,  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Weymouth.  Sir  John  Trench- 
ard,  a  gentleman  of  authority  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  hearing 
of  a  fleet  upon  the  coast,  had  assembled  some  forces ;  and 
being  joined  by  Sir  John  Cary,  who  was  also  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  body,  he  came  to  that  town.  Finding  that  Philip, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  sickness  and  fatigue,  was  already  come 
ashore,  he  invited  him  to  his  house;  and  immediately  de- 
fpatchod  a  messenger  to  inform  the  court  of  this  importaol 
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incident.  The  king  sent  in  all  haste  the  earl  of  Arundel  to 
compliment  Philip  on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  to  inform 
nun  that  he  intended  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  person,  and  to  give 
him  a  suitable  reception  in  his  dominions.  Philip  knew  thai 
he  could  not  now  depart  without  the  king's  consent;  and 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  his 
visit,  and  to  have  an  interview  with  him  at  Windsor.  Henry 
received  him  with  all  the  magnificence  possible,  and  with  all 
the  seeming  cordiality;  but  he  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to 
draw  some  advantage  from  this  involuntary  visit  paid  him  by 
his  royal  guest. 

£dmond  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  nephew  to  Edward  IV. 

and  brother  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Stoke, 

had  some  years  before  killed  a  man  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion, 

and  had  been  obliged  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a  remission  of 

the  crime.     The  king  had  granted  his  request;  but,  being 

little  indulgent  to  all  persons  connected  with  the  house  of  York, 

he  obliged  him  to  appear  openly  in  court  and  plead  his  pardon. 

Sufiblk,  more  resenting  the  affront  than  grateful  lor  the  favor, 

had  fled  into  Flanders,  and  taken  shelter  with  his  aunt,  the 

duchess  of  Burgundy ;  but  being  promised  forgiveness  by  the 

king,  he  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  a  new  pardon 

Actuated,  however,  by  the  natural  inquietude  of  his  temper 

and  uneasy  from  debts  which  he  had  contracted  by  his  great 

expense   at   Prince   Arthur's   wedding,   he   again  made   an 

elopement  into  Flanders.     The  king,  well  acquainted  with  the 

general  discontent  which  prevailed  against  his  administration, 

neglected  not  this  incicjent,  which  might  become  of  importance ; 

and  he  employed  his  usual  artifices  to  elude  the  efforts  of  hia 

enemies.     He  directed   Sir  Robert  Curson,  governor  of  the 

castle  of  Hammes,  to  desert  his  charge,  and  to  insinuate  him* 

Belf  into  the  confidence  of  Suffolk,  by  making  him  a  tendei 

af  his  services.     Upon  information  secretly  conveyed  by  Cur^ 

ion,  the  king  seized  William  Courtney,  eldest  son  to  the  ear* 

of  Devonshire,  and  married  to  the  lady  Catharine,  sister  oi 

the  queen ;  William  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk : 

Sir  James  Tyrrel,  and  Sir  James  Windham,  with  some  persona 

of  inferior  quality ;  and  he  committed  them  to  custody.     Lord 

Abei^venny  and  Sir  Thomas  Green  were  also  apprehended  ; 

l>nt  were  soon  af\er  released  from  their  confinement.     William 

de  la  Pole  was  long  detained  in  prison :  Courtney  was  attainted, 

and,  though  not  executed,  he  recovered  not  his  liberty  during 

the  king's  lifetime.     But  Henry's  chief  severity  fell  upon  Sir 

6» 
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James  TUndhain  and  Sir  James  l^R^  who  were  bfought  lo 
their  trial,  condemiied,  and  executed :  the  fiite  of  the  lattet 
gave  general  satisfaction,  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
murder  of  the  young  princes,  sons  of  Edward  IV.  Notwith- 
standing these  discoveries  and  executions,  Curson  was  stiU 
able  to  maintain  his  credit  with  the  earl  of  Suffolk :  Heniy,  in 
order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  had  ordered  him  to  be  excom* 
municated,  together  with  Suffolk  himself,  for  his  pretended 
rebellion.  But  afler  that  traitor  had  performed  all  the  services 
expected  from  him,  he  suddenly  deserted  the  earl,  and  came 
over  to  England,  where  the  king  received  him  with  unusual 
marks  of  favor  and  confidence.  Suffolk,  astonished  at  this 
instance  of  perfidy,  finding  that  even  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
tired  with  so  many  fruitless  attempts,  had  become  indifierent 
to  his  cause,  fled  secretly  into  France,' thence  into  Germany, 
and  returned  at  last  into  the  Low  Countries ;  where  he  was 
protected,  though  not  countenanced,  by  Philip,  then  in  close 
alliance  with  the  king. 

Henry  neglected  not  the  present  opportunity  of  complaining 
to  his  guest  of  the  reception  which  Suffolk  had  met  with  in  his 
dominions.  "  I  really  thought,'^  replied  the  king  of  Castile, 
"  that  your  greatness  and  felicity  had  set  you  far  above  appre- 
hensions from  any  person  of  so  little  consequence :  but,  to 
give  you  satisfaction,  I  shall  banish  him  my  state.'^  ^I 
expect  that  you  will  carry  your  complaisance  further,"  said 
the  king ;  ^^  I  desire  to  have  Suffolk  put  into  my  hands,  where 
alone  I  can  depend  upon  his  submission  and  obedience/* 
"  That  measure,"  said  Philip,  "  will  reflect  dishonor  upon  you 
as  well  as  myself.  You  will  be  thought  to  have  treated  me  as 
a  prisoner."  "  Then  the  matter  is  at  an  end,"  replied  the 
king ;  ^'  for  I  will  take  that  dishonor  upon  me ;  and  so  your 
honor  is  saved."  ♦  The  king  of  Castile  found  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  complying ;  but  he  first  exacted  Henry^s  promise 
that  he  would  spare  Suffolk^s  life.  That  nobleman  was  invited 
over  to  England  by  Philip ;  as  if  the  king  would  grant  him  a 
pardon,  on  the  intercession  of  his  friend  and  ally.  Upon  his 
appearance,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  king  of 
Castile,  having  fully  satisfied  Henry,  as  well  by  this  concession 
as  by  signing  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and 
Castile,  which  was  advantageous  to  the  former  kingdom,f  was 
at  last  allowed  to  depart,  after  a  stay  of  three  months.     He 


*  BsooD,  p.  688.  f  Bymet,  voL  xiii.  p.  143* 
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landed  in  Spain,  was  joyfully  received  by  the  Castilians,  and 
put  in  possession  of  the  throne.  .  [1507.1  He  died  soon 
after;  and  Joan,  his  widow,  falling  into  deep  melancholy, 
Ferdinand  was  again  enabled  to  reinstate  himself  iu  authority, 
and  to  govern,  tiU  the  day  of  his  death,  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy. 

The  king  survived  these  transactions,two  years  ;  but  nothing 
memorable  occurs  in  the  remaining  part  of  his  reign,  except 
his  affiancing  his  second  daughter,  Mary,  to  the  young  arch- 
duke Charles,  son  of  Philip  of  Castile..  [1508.]  He  enter- 
tained also  some  intentions  of  marriage  for  himself,  first  with 
the  queen  dowager  of  Naples,  relict  of  Ferdinand  ;  afterwards 
with  the  duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  Maximilian, 
and  sister  of  Philip.  But  the  decline  of  his  health  put  an  end 
to  all  such  thoughts ;  and  he  began  to  cast  his  eye  towards  that 
future  existence  which  the  iniquities  and  severities  of  his  reign 
rendered  a  very  dismal  prospect  to  him.  To  allay  the  terrors 
under  which  he  labored,  he  endeavored,  by  distributing  alms 
and  founding  religious  houses,  to  make  atonement  for  his 
crimes,  and  to  purchase,  by  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his  ill-got- 
ten treasures,  a  reconciliation  with  his  offended  Maker.  Ke- 
morse  even  seized  him  at  intervals  for  the  abuse  of  his  author- 
ity by  Empson  and  Dudley ;  but  not  sufficient  to  make  him 
stop  the  rapacious  hand  of  those  oppressors.  Sir  William 
Capel  was  again  fined  two  thousand  pounds  under  some  friv- 
olous pretence,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  daring  to 
murmur  against  the  iniquity.  Harris,  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, was  indicted,  and  died  of  vexation  before  his  trial  came 
to  an  issue.  Sur  Laurence  Ailmer,  who  had  been  mayor,  and 
his  two  sheriffs,  were  condemned  in  heavy  fines,  and  sent  to 
prison  till  they  made  payment.  The  king  gave  countenance 
to  all  these  oppressions ;  till  death,  by  its  nearer  approaches, 
impressed  new  terrors  upon  him ;  and  he  then  ordered,  by  a 
general  clause  in  his  will,  that  restitution  should  be  made  to 
^l  those  whom  he  had  injured.  [1509.]  He  died  of  a  con- 
sumption at  his  favorite  palace  of  Richmond,  afler  a  reign  of 
twenty-three  years  and  eight  months,  and  in  the  fifty-second 
vear  of  his  age.* 

The  reign  of  Henry  VU.  was,  in  the  main,  fortunate  for  his 
people  at  home,  and  honorable  abroad.  He  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  wars  with  which  the  nation  had  long  been  harassed,  he 

*  Dugd.  Baronage,  iL  p.  337* 
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maintained  peace  and  order  in  the  state,  he  depressed  the 
former  excrbitant  power  of  the  nobility,  and,  together  with  the 
friendship  of  some  foreign  princes,  he  acquired  the  considera- 
tion and  regarrJ  of  all.  He  loved  peace  without  fearing  war . 
though  agitated  with  continual  suspicions  of  his  servants  and 
ministers,  he  discovered  no  timidity,  either  in  the  conduct  of 
his  affairs,  or  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  and  though  often  severe 
in  his  punishments,  he  was  commonly  less  actuated  by  revenge 
than  by  maxims  of  policy.  The  services  which  he  rendered 
the  people  were  derived  from  his  views  of  private  advantage, 
rather  than  the  motives  of  public  spirit ;  and  where  he  deviated 
from  interested  regards,  it  was  unknown  to  himself,  and  ever 
from  the  malignant  prejudices  of  faction,  or  the  mean  projects 
of  avarice  ;  not  from  the  sallies  of  passion,  or  allurements  ot 
pleasure  ;  still  less  from  the  benign  motives  of  friendship  and 
generosity.  His  capacity  was  excellent,  but  somewhat  con- 
tracted by  the  narrowness  of  his  heart ;  he  possessed  insinua- 
tion and  address,  but  never  employed  these  talents,  except 
where  some  great  point  of  interest  was  to  be  gained ;  and 
while  he  neglected  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  people, 
he  often  felt  the  danger  of  resting  his  authority  on  their  fear 
and  reverence  alone.  He  was  always  extremely  attentive  to 
his  affairs ;  but  possessed  not  the  faculty  of  seeing  far  into 
futurity  ;  and  was  more  expert  at  providing  a  remedy  for  his 
mistakes  than  judicious  in  avoiding  them.  Avarice  was,  on 
the  whole,  his  ruling  passion  ;  *  and  he  remains  an  instance, 
almost  singular,  of  a  man  placed  in  a  high  station,  and  pos- 
sessed of  talents  for  great  affairs,  in  whom  that  passion  pre- 
dominated above  ambition.  Even  among  private  persons, 
avarice  is  commonly  nothing  but  a  species  of  ambition,  and  is 
chiefly  incited  by  the  prospect  of  that  regard,  distinction,  and 
consideration,  which  attend  on  riches. 

The  power  of  the  kings  of  England  had  always  been  some- 
what irregular  or  discretionary ;  but  was  scarcely  ever  so 
absolute  during  any  former  reign,  at  least  after  the  estab- 

*  As  a  proof  of  Henry's  attention  to  the  smallest  profits,  Bacon 
tells  us,  that  he  had  seen  a  book  of  accounts  kept  by  Empson,  and 
subscribed  in  almost  every  leaf  by  the  king's  own  hand.  Among 
other  articles  was  the  following :  **  Item.  Keceived  of  such  a  one 
five  marks  for  a  pardon,  which  if  it  do  not  pass,  the  money  to  be 
repaid,  or  the  party  otherwise  satisfied."  Opposite  to  the  memoraii« 
dum,  the  king  had  writ  with  his  own  hand^  **  Otherwise  satiafied.*' 
Bacon,  p.  330. 
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bHhnient  of  the  Great  Charter,  as  during  that  of  Henry. 
Besides  the  advantages  derived  from  the  perscMial  chc^racter 
of  the  man,  full  of  vigor,  industry,  and  severity,  deliberate  in 
all  projects,  steady  in  every  purpose,  and  attended  with  caution 
as  well  as  QX>d  fortune  in  every  enterprise  ;  he  came  to  the 
throne  after  long  and  bloody  civil  wars,  which  had  destroyed 
all  the  great  nobility,  who  alone  could  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  authority ;  the  people  were  tired  with  discord 
and  intestine  convulsions,  and  willing  to  submit  to  usurpations, 
and  even  to  injuries,  rather  than  plunge  themselves  anew  into 
like  miseries :  the  fruitless  efforts  made  against  him  served 
always,  as  is  usual,  to  confirm  his  authority  :  as  he  ruled  by 
a  faction,  and  the  lesser  faction,  all  those  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred offices,  sensible  that  they  owed  every  thing  to  his  pro- 
tection, were  willing  to  support  his  power,  though  at  the 
expense  of  justice  and  national  privileges.  These  seem  the 
chief  causes  which  at  this  time  bestowed  on  the  crown  so 
considerable  an  addition  of  prerogative,  and  rendered  the 
present  reign  a  kind  of  epoch  in  the  English  constitution. 

This  prince,  though  he  exalted  his  prerogative  above  law, 
is  celebrated  by  his  historian  for  many  good  laws,  which  he 
made  be  enacted  for  the  government  of  his  subjects. '  Several 
considerable  regulations,  indeed,  are  found  among  the  statutes 
of  this  reign,  both  with  regard  to  the  police  of  the  kingdom, 
and  its  commerce :  but  the  former  are  generally  contrived 
with  much  better  judgment  thai^  the  latter.  The  more  simple 
ideas  of  order  and  equity  are  sufficient  to  guide  a  legislator  in 
every  thing  that  regards  the  internal  administration  of  justice : 
but  tiie  principles  of  commerce  are  much  more  complicated, 
and  require  long  experience  and  deep  reflection  to  be  well 
understood  in  any  state.  The  real  consequence  of  a  law  or 
practice  is  there  of\en  contrary  to  first  appearances.  No 
wonder  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  these  matters 
rrere  frequently  mistaken;  and  it  may  safely  be  a^rmed, 
hat  even  in  the  age  of  Lord  Bacon,  very  imperfect  and 
.irroneous  ideas  were  formed  on  that  subject. 

Early  in  Henry's  reign,  the  authority  of  the  star  chamber, 
which  was  before  founded  on  common  law  and  ancient  prac- 
tice, was  in  some  cases  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament :  * 
Lord  Bacon  extols  the  utility  of  this  court ;  but  men  began, 
even  during  the  age  of  that  historian,  to  feel  that  so  arbitrary  a 

*  See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  voluzae. 
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jurisdiction  was  incompatible  with  liberty ;  and  in  pro|iortioii 
as  the  spirit  of  independence  still  rose  higher  in  the  nation, 
the  aversion  to  it  increased,  till  it  was  entirely  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  a  littie  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars. 

Laws  were  passed  in  this  reign,  ordaining  the  king's  smt 
for  murder  to  be  carried  on  within  a  year  and  a  day.* 
Formerly  it  did  not  usually  commence  till  afler ;  and  as  the 
friends  of  the  person  murdered  often  in  the  interval  com- 
pounded matters  with  the  criminal,  the  crime  frequentiy  passed 
unpunished.  Suits  were  given  to  the  poor  *'  in  forma  path 
peris,''  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  without  paying  dues  for  the 
writs,  or  any  fees  to  the  council :  t  a  good  law  at  all  times, 
especially  in  that  age,  when  the  people  labored  under  the 
oppression  of  the  great ;  but  a  law  difficult  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  A  law  was  made  against  carrying  off  any  woman 
by  force.f  The  benefit  of  clergy  was  abridged  ;§  and  the 
criminal,  on  the  first  offence,  was  ordered  to  be  burned  in 
the  hand  with  a  letter  denoting  his  crime;  aft^  which  he 
was  punished  capitally  for  any  new  offence.  Sheriffs  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  fine  any  person,  without  previously  sum- 
moning him  before  their  court.  ||  It  is  strange  that  such  & 
practice  should  ever  have  prevailed.  Attaint  of  juries  was 
granted  in  cases  which  exceeded  forty  pounds'  value ;  ^  a^ 
law  which  has  an  appearance  of  equity,  but  which  was  after- 
wards found  inconvenient.  Actions  popular  were  not  allowed 
to  be  eluded  by  fraud  or  covin.  If  any  servant  of  the  king's 
conspired  against  the  life  of  the  steward,  treasurer,  or  comp- 
troller of  the  king's  household,  this  design,  though  not  followed 
by  any  overt  act,  was  made  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
felony.**  This  statute  was  enacted  for  the  security  of  Arch- 
bishop Morton,  who  found  himself  exposed  to  the  enmity  of 
great  numbers. 

There  scarcely  passed  any  session  during  this  reign  without 
■ome  statute  against  engaging  retainers,  and  giving  them 
badges  or  liveries ;  ft  a  practice  by  which  they  were  iti  a 

♦  3  Henry  VII.  cap.  1.  t  H  Henry  VIL  cap.  12. 

t  3  Henry  VII.  cap.  2.  §  4  Henry  VII.  cap.  13. 

y  11  Henry  VH.  cap.  15. 

IT  11  Henry  VII.  cap.  24,  19  Henry  VII.  cap.  3. 
•♦  3  Henry  VH.  cap.  13. 

ft  3  Henry  VH.  cap.  1  and  12.      11  Henry  VH.  cap.  3.    Id  H^izy 
Tn.  cap.  14 
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manner  enlisted  under  some  great  lord,  and  were  kept  in 
readiness  to  assist  him  in  all  wars,  insurrections,  liots,  violences, 
and  even  in  bearing, evidence  for  him  in  courts  of  justice.* 
This  disorder,  which  had  prevailed  during  many  reigns,  when 
die  law  could  give  little  protection  to  the  subject,  was  then 
deeply  rooted  in  England ;  and  it  required  all  the  vigilance 
and  rigor  of  Henry  to  extirpate  it  There  is  a  story  of  '^l^ 
severity  against  this  abuse ;  and  it  seems  to  merit  pisise, 
though  it  IB  commonly  cited  as  an  instance  of  his  avarice  and 
rapacity.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  his  favorite  general,  in  whom 
he  always  placed  great  and  deserved  confidence,  having 
splendidly  entertained  him  at  his  castle  of  Heningham,  wat 
denrous  of  making  a  parade  of  his  magnificence  at  the 
departure  of  his  royal  guest ;  and  ordered  all  his  retainers, 
with  their  liveries  and  badges,  to  be  dr&wn  up  in  two  lines, 
tiutt  their  appearance  might  be  the  more  gallant  and  splendid. 
'*  My  lord,"  said  the  king,  "  I  have  heard  much  of  your  hos- 
pitality, but  the  truth  far  exceeds  the  report.  These  handsome 
gentlemen  and  yeomen,  whom  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me, 
are  no  doubt  your  menial  servants."  The  earl  smiled,  and 
confessed  that  his  fortune  was  too  narrow  for  such  magnifi* 
cence.  "  They  are  most  of  them,"  subjoined  he,  "  my 
retainers,  who  are  come  to  do  me  service  at  this  time,  when 
Aey  know  I  am  honored  with  your  majesty's  presence." 
The  king  started  a  little,  and  said,  ^'  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I 
tbank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  I  must  not  allow  my  laws 
to  be  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  speak  with 
you.^'  Oxford  is  said  to  have  paid  no  less  than  fifteen  thou* 
auid  marks,  as  a  composition  for  his  offence. 

The  increase  of  the  arts,  more   effectually  than  all  the 

severities  of  law,  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  practice.     The 

nobility,  instead  of  vying  with  each  other  in  the  number  and 

boldness    of  their  retainers,  acquired   by  degrees  a  more 

dvilized  species  of  emulation,  and  endeavored  to  excel  in  tho 

fplendor  and  elegance  of  their  equipage,  houses,  and  tables. 

The  common  people,  no  longer  maintained  in  vicious  idleness 

by  their  superiors,  were  obliged  to   learn   some  calling  oi 

mdusiry,  and  became  useful  both  to  themselves  and  to  others. 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  those  who  declaim 

■0  violently  against  refinement  in  the  arts,  or  what  they  are 

pleased  to  call  luxury,  that,  as  much  as  an  industrious  trades* 

•  Z  Henry  YIL  cap.  12.    11  Henry  YH.  eap.  36. 
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man  is  both  a  better  inan  and  a  better  citizen  than  one  of 
those  idle  retainers  who  formerly  depended  on  the  great 
families,  so  much  is  the  life  of  a  modern  nobleman  more 
audable  than  that  of  an  ancient  baron.* 

But  the  most  important  law,  in  its  consequences,  which  was 
enacted  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  was  that  by  which  the 
nobility  and  gentry  acquired  a  power  of  breaking  the  ancient 
entails,  and  of  alienating  their  estates.t  By  means  of  this 
law,  joined  to  the  beginning  luxury  and  refinements  of  the 
age,  the  great  fortunes  of  the  barons  were  gradually  dis- 
sipated, and  the  property  of  the  commons  increased  in  Eng« 
land.  It  is  probable  that  Henry  foresaw  and  intended  this 
consequence ;  because  the  constant  scheme  of  his  policy 
consisted  in  depressing  the  great,  and  exalting  churchmen^ 
lawyers,  and  men  of  new  families,  who  were  more  dependent 
on  him. 

This  king's  love  of  money  naturally  led  him  to  encourage 
commerce,  which  increased  his  customs  ;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
by  most  of  the  laws  enacted  during  his  reign,  trade  and  indus* 
t^  were  rather  hurt  than  promoted  by  the  care  and  attention 
given  to  them.  Severe  laws  were  made  against  taking 
interest  for  money,  which  was  then  denominated  usury.} 
Even  the  profits  of  exchange  were  prohibited,  as  savoring 
of  usury ,§  which  the  superstition  of  the  age  zealously  pro- 
scribed. All  evasive  contracts,  by  which  profits  could  be 
made  from  the  loan  of  money,  were  also  carefully  guarded 
against.  1 1  It  is  needless  to  observe  how  unreasonable  and 
iniquitous  these  laws,  how  impossible  to  be  executed,  and  how 
hurtful  to  trade,  if  they  could  take  place.  We  may  observe, 
however,  to  the  praise  of  this  king,  that  sometimes,  in  order 
to  promote  commerce,  he  lent  to  merchants  sums  of  money 
witiiout  interest,  when  he  knew  that  their  stock  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  those  enterprises  which  they  had  in  view.^ 

Laws  were  made  against  the  exportation  of  money,  plate, 
or  bullion :  **  a  precaution  which  serves  to  no  other  purpose 

*  Seo  note  C,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  4  Henry  VII.  cap.  24.  'the  practice  of  breaking  entails  by 
means  of  a  £bie  and  recovery  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV. :  but  it  was  not,  properly  speaking,  law,  till  the  statute  of  Henry 
Vn. ;  which,  by  correcting  some  abuses  that  attended  that  practice^ 
gave  indirecdy  a  sanction  to  it. 

t  3  Henry  VIE.  cap.  6.  §  3  Henry  VII.  cap.  d. 

0  7  Henry  VH.  cap.  8.  %  Polyd.  Virg. 

••  4  Henry  VH.  cap.  28. 
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Ihaii  to  make  more  be  exported.  But  so  far  wcis  the  anxiety 
(tti  this  head  carried^  that  merchants  alien,  who  imported  com- 
modities into  the  kingdom,  were  obliged  to  invest  in  Eng« 
lish  commodities  all  the  money  acquired  by  their  sales,  in 
Older  to  prevent  their  conveying  it  away  in  a  clandestine 
manner.* 

It  was  prohibited  to  export  horses ;  as  if  that  exportation 
did  not  encourage  the  breed,  and  render  them  more  plentiful 
in  the  kingdom.t  In  order  to  promote  archery,  no  bows  were 
to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  six  shillings  and  fourpence,:^ 
reducmg  money  to  the  denomination  of  our  time.  The  only 
efiect  of  this  regulation  must  be,  either  that'  the  people  would 
be  supplied  with  bad  bows,  or  none  at  all.  Prices  were  also 
nffixed  to  woollen  cloth,§  to  caps  and  hats  :  ||  and  the  wages 
af  laborers  were  regulated  by  law.fl  It  is  evident,  that  these 
matters  ought  always  to  be  left  free,  and  be  intrusted  to  the 
:M>nimon  course  of  business  and  commerce.  To  some  it  may 
ippear  surprising,  that  the  price  of  a  yard  of  scarlet  cloth 
ihould  be  limited  to  six  and  twenty  shillings,  money  of  our 
ige  ;  that  of  a  yard  of  colored  cloth  to  eighteen ;  higher 
prices  than  these  commodities  bear  at  present ;  and  that  the 
irages  of  a  tradesman,  such  as  a  mason,  bricklayer,  tiler, 
3tc.,  should  be  regulated  at  near  tenpence  a  day  ;  which  is 
lot  much  inferior  to  the  present  wages  given  in  some  parts 
3f  England.  Labor  and  commodities  have  certednly  risen 
imce  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  ;  but  not  so  much  in 
5very  particular  as  is  generally  imagined.  The  greater 
industry  of  the  present  times  has  increased  the  number  of 
tradesmen  and  laborers,  so  as  to  keep  wages  nearer  a  par 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  great  increase  of  gold  and 
silver.  And  the  additional  art  employed  in  the  finer  man- 
ufactures has  even  made  some  of  these  commodities  fall 
below  their  former  value.  Not  to  mention,  that  merchants 
and  dealers,  being  contented  with  less  profit  than  formerly, 
afibrd  the  goods  cheaper  to  their  customers.  It  appears  by 
a  statute  of  this  reign,**  that  goods  bought  for  sLxteenpence 
vould  sometimes  be  soW  by  the  merchants  for  three  shillings. 
The  commodities  whose  price  has  chiefly  risen,  are  butcher's 


•  3  Henry  Vn.  cap.  8.  til  Henry  VII.  cap.  13. 

t  3  Henzy  VII.  cap.  12.  §  4  Henry-VII.  cap.  8. 

I  4  Henry  Vn.  cap.  9.  f  U  Henry  VH.  cap.  22. 

••  4  Henry  VII.  cap.  9. 
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meat,  fowl,  and  fish,  (especially  the  latter,)  which  cannot  bt 
much  augmented  in  quantity  by  the  increase  of  art  and  industry. 
The  profession  which  then  abounded  most,  and  was  sometimes 
embraced  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  was  the  church  :  by 
a  clause  of  a  statute,  all  clerks  or  students  of  the  univera^ 
were  forbidden  to  beg,  without  a  permission  from  the  vice* 
c-iancellor.* 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry  during  this 
period,  was  the  restraints  put  upon  it ;  and  the  parliament,  or 
rather  the  king,  (for  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  every  thing,) 
enlarged  a  little. some  of  these  limitations;  but  not  to  the 
degree  t)iat  was  requisite.  A  law  had  been  enacted  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,t  that  no  man  could  bind  his  son  or 
daughter  to  an  apprenticeship,  unless  he  were  possessed  of 
twenty  shillings  a  year  in  land  ;  and  Henry  VIL,  because  the 
decay  of  manufactures  was  complained  of  in  Norwich  from 
the  want  of  hands,  exempted  that  city  from  the  penalties  of 
the  law.J  Afterwards  tlie  whole  county  of  Norfolk  obtained 
a  like  exemption  with  regard  to  some  branches  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.^  These  absurd  limitations  proceeded  from  8 
desire  of  promoting  husbandry,  which,  however,  is  never  more 
effectually  encouraged  than  by  the  increase  of  manufactures. 
For  a  like  reason,  the  law  enacted  against  enclosures,  and  for 
the  keeping  up  of  farm  houses,||  scarcely  deserves  the  high 
praises  bestowed  on  it  by  Lord  Bacon.  If  husbandmen 
understand  agriculture,  and  have  a  ready  vent  for  their  com- 
modities, we  need  not  dread  a  diminution  of  the  people 
employed  in  the  country.  All  methods  of  supporting  pop* 
ulousness,  except  by  the  interest  of  the  proprietors,  are  violent 
and  ineffectual.  During  a  century  and  a  half  after  this 
period,  there  was  a  frequent  renewal  of  laws  and  edicts 
against  depopulation;  whence  we  may  infer,  that  none  of 
them  were  ever  executed.  The  natural  coiirse  of  improve- 
ment at  last  provided  a  remedy. 

One  check  to  industry  in  England  was  the  erecting  of  cor- 
porations ;  an  abuse  which  is  not  yet  entirely  corrected.  A 
law  was  enacted,  that  corporations  should  not  pass  any  by- 
laws without  the  consent  of  three  of  the  chief  officers  of 
•tatclJ     They  were   Drohibited  from  imposing  tolls  at  their 

•  11  Henry  Til.  cap.  22.  f  4  Henry  VII.  cap.  17, 

ill  Henry  VIL  cap.  11,  {  12  Henry  VII.  cap.  1. 

4  Henry  VH.  oap.  19.  T  19  Henry  VIL  cap.  7 
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calBS.*  The  cities  of  Glocester  and  Worcester  had  even 
imposed  tolls  on  the  Severn,  which  were  abolished.t 

There  is  a  law  of  this  reign,!  containing  a  preamble,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers 
in  London  had,  by  their  own  authority,  debarred  all  the  other 
merchants  of  the  kingdom  from,  trading  to  the  great  marts  in 
the  Low  Countries,  unless  each  trader  previously  paid  them 
the  sum  of  near  seventy  pounds.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a 
by-law  (if  it  deserve  the  name)  could  ever  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  the  authority  of  parliament  should  be 
requisite  to  abrogate  it. 

It  was  during  this  reign,  on  the  second  of  August,  1492> 
a  little  before  sunset,  that  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese, 
set  out  from  Spain  on  his  memorable  voyage  for  the  discovery 
of  the  western  world ;  and  a  few  years  after,  Vasquez  de 
Gama,  a  Portuguese,  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
opened  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  These  great  events 
were  attended  with  important  consequences  to  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  even  to  such  as  were  not  immediately  concerned 
m  those  naval  enterprises.  The  enlargement  of  commerce 
and  navigation  increased  industry  and  the  arts  every  where : 
the  nobles  dissipated  their  fortunes  in  expensive  pleasures : 
men  of  an  inferior  rank  both  acquired  a  share  in  the  landed 
property,  and  created  to  themselves  a  considerable  property 
of  a  new  kind,  in  stock,  commodities,  art,  credit,  and  cor* 
respondence.  In  some  nations,  the  privileges  of  the  commons 
increased  by  this  increase  of  property  :  in  most  nations,  the 
kings,  finding  arms  to  be  dropped  by  the  barons,  who  could 
no  longer  endure  their  former  rude  manner  of  life,  established 
standing  armies,  and  subdued  the  liberties  of  their  kingdoms  : 
but  in  all  places,  the  condition  of  the  people,  from  the  depres- 
sion of  the  petty  tyrants  by  whom  they  had  formerly  been 
oppressed  rather  than  governed,  received  great  improvement ; 
and  they  acquired,  if  not  entire  liberty,  at  least  the  most 
considerable  advantages  of  it.  And  as  the  general  course 
of  events  thus  tended  to  depress  the  nobles  and  exalt  the 
people,  Henry  VII.,  who  also  embraced  that  system  of  policy, 
has  acquired  more  praise  than  his  institutions,  strictly  speak- 
ing, seem  of  themselves  to  deserve  on  account  of  any  profound 
wisdom  attending  them. 

•  19  Henry  YIL  cap.  8.  t  10  Henry  YII.  cap.  18. 

1 12  Henry  YH.  cap.  6. 
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It  was  by  accident  only  that  the  king  had  not  a  considera!» 
ble  share  in  those  great  naval  discoveries,  by  which  the  pros* 
ent  age  was  so  much  distinguished.  Columbus,  after  meeting 
with  many  repulses  from  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  London,  in  order  to  explain 
his  projects  to  Henry,  and  crave  his  protection  for  the  execu- 
tion of  them.  The  king  invited  him  over  to  Englemd ;  but  his 
brother,  being  taken  by  pirates,  was  detained  in  his  voyage ; 
and  Columbus,  meanwhile,  having  obtained  the  countenance 
of  Isabella,  was  supplied  with  a  small  fleet,  and  happily  exe- 
cuted his  enterprise.  Henry  was  not  discouraged  by  this 
disappointment :  he  fitted  out  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian, 
settled  in  Bristol,  and  sent  him  westwards  in  1498,  in  search 
of  new  countries.  Cabot  discovered  the  main  land  of  Amer- 
ica towards  the  sixtieth  degree  of  northern  latitude  :  he  sailed 
southwards  along  the  coast,  and  discovered  Newfoundland 
and  other  countries ;  but  returned  to  England  without  making 
any  conquest  or  settlement.  Elliot  and  other  merchants  in 
Bristol  made  a  like  attempt  in  1502.*  The  king  expended 
fourteen  thousand  pounds  in  building  one  ship,  called  the  Great 
Harry .t  She  was,  properly  speaking,  the  firet  ship  .in  the 
English  navy.  Before  this  period,  when  the  prince  wanted 
a  fleet,  he  had  no  other  expedient  than  hiring  or  pressing  ships 
from  the  merchants. 

But  though  this  improvement  of  navigation,  and  the  discov- 
\3iy  of  both  the  Indies,  was  the  most  memorable  incident  that 
happened  during  this  or  any  other  period,  it  was  not  the  only 
great  event  by  which  the  age  was  distinguished.  In  1453, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks;  and  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  some  remains  of  learning  were  still  preserved, 
being  scattered  by  these  barbarians,  took  shelter  in  Italy,  and 
imported,  together  with  their  admirable  language,  a  tincture 
of  their  science,  and  of  their  refined  taste  in  poetry  and  elo- 
quence About  the  same  time,  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue 
was  rerived,  the  study  of  antiquity  became  fashionable,  and 
the  esteem  for  literature  gradually  propagated  itself  through- 
out every  nation  in  Europe.  The  art  of  printing,  invented 
about  that  time,  extremely  facilitated  the  progress  of  all  these 
improvements  :  the  invention  of  gunpowder  changed  the 
whole  art  of  war  :  mighty  innovations  were  soon  after  made 
in  religion,  such  as  not  only  affected  those  states  that  embraced 


•  Rymer,  vol.  xiii.  p.  37.  .  f  Stowe,  p.  484. 
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but  even  those  that  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  and 
ip  ;  and  thus  a  general  revolution  was  made  in  human 
I  tluroughout  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  men  gradually 
3d  that  situation,  with  regard  to  commerce,  arts,  science, 
oment,  police,  and  cultivation,  in  which  they  have  ever 
persevered.  Here,  therefore,  commences  the  useful,  as 
3  the  more  agreeable  part  of  modem  annals ;  certainty 
ace  in  all  the  considerable,  and  even  most  of  the  minute 
of  historical  narration ;  a  great  variety  of  events,  pre- 
I  by  printing,  give  the  author  the  power  of  selecting,  as 
SU3  adorning,  the  facts  which  he  relates ;  and  as  each 
nt  has  a  reference  to  our  present  manners  and  situation, 
stive  lessons  occur  every  moment  during  the  course  of 
urration.  Whoever  carries  his  anxious 'researches  into 
ling  periods,  is  moved  by  a  curiosity,  liberal  indeed  and 
lOidable ;  not  by  any  necessity  for  acquipni;  knowledge 
ftlic  affairs,  or  the  arts  of  cml  Sfk^y^vnuaea* 
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COMTEMFOSARY  MONARCHS. 


Bluiiniilhii .  1519 
ChuksY. 


K.  or  SCOTLAIVO. 

June*  IV 1513 

Jmim  V 1543 

Maiy. 


K.  OP  FaAwcs. 

LoubXn...lS15 
Fnndsl. 


K.  or  Spain. 

Philip  and 

Jam 1518 

CharlM  Y. 


POPM 

Jalhii  II....Ifl| 
Leo  JL  ......  UN 


Adriaa  YI... 
CloiiwntYII..l5N 
Paul  III. 


[1509.]  The  death  of  Henry  VII.  had  been  attended  with 
83  open  and  visible  a  joy  among  the  people  as  decency  would 
permit ;  and  the  accession  and  coronation  of  his  son,  Henry 
VlII.,  spread  universally  a  declared  and  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tion. Instead  of  a  monarch  jealous,  severe,  and  avaricious, 
who,  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years,  was  sinking  still 
deeper  in  those  unpopular  vices,  a  young  prince  of  eighteen 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  who,  even  in  the  eyes  of  men  of 
sense,  gave  promising  hopes  of  his  future  conduct,  much  more 
in  those  of  the  people,  always  enchanted  with  novelty,  youth, 
and  royal  dignity.  The  beauty  and  vigor  of  his  person,  ac- 
companied with  dexterity  in  every  manly  exercise,  was  further 
adorned  with  a  blooming  and  ruddy  countenance,  with  a  lively 
air,  with  the  appearance  of  spirit  and  activity  in  all  his  de- 
meanor.* His  father,  in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  public  business,  had  hitherto  occupied  him  entirely  in 
the  pursuits  of  literature ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made 
gave  no  bad  prognostic  of  his  parts  and  capacity.!  Even  the 
vices  of  vehemence,  ardor,  and  impatience,  to  which  he  was 
subject,  and  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  tyranny,  were 
considered  only  as  faults  incident  to  unguarded  youth,  which 
would  be  corrected  when  time  had  brought  him  to  greater 
moderation  and  maturity.  And  as  the  contending  titles  of 
York  and  Lancaster  were  now  at  last  fully  united  in  his  per- 
son, men  justly  expected,  from  a  prince  obnoxious  to  no  party, 
that  impartiality  of  administration  which  had  long  been  un- 
known in  England. 


•  T*  MorL  Luo'ibr.  p.  182. 
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These  favorable  prepossessions  of  the  public  were  encour- 
aged by  the  measures  which  Henry  embraced  in  the  com« 
mencement  of  his  reign.  His  grandmother,  the  countess  of 
Itichmond  and  Derby,  was  still  alive;  and  as  she  was  a 
woman  much  celebrated  for  prudence  and  virtue,  he  wisely 
showed  great  deference  to  her  opinion  in  the  establishment 
of  his  new  council.  The  members  were,  Warham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  chancellor ;  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  stew- 
ard ;  Lord  Herbert,  chamberlain ;  Sir  Thomas  Level,  master 
of  the  wards  and  constable  of  the  Tower ;  Sir  Edward  Po3m- 
ings,  comptroller ;  Sir  Henry  Mamey,  afterwards  Lord  MaX' 
oey ;  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  afterwards  Lord  Darcy ;  Thomas 
Rudial,  doctor  of  laws ;  and  Sir  Henry  Wyat.*  These  men 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  business  under  the  late  king, 
and  were  the  least  unpopular  of  all  the  ministers  employed  l^ 
that  monarch. 

But  the  chief  competitors  for  faror  and  authority,  under  the 
new  kiu,  were  the  earl  of  Surrey,  treasurer,  and  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  secretary  and  privy  seal.  This  prelate,  who 
enjoyed  great  credit  during  all  the  former  reign,  had  acquired 
such  habits  of  caution  and  frugality  as  he  could  not  easily  lay 
aside ;  and  he  still  opposed,  by  his  remonstrances,  those 
schemes  of  dissipation  and  expense,  which  the  youth  and  pas- 
sions of  Henry  rendered  agreeable  to  him.  But  Surrey  was  ar 
more  dexterous  courtier ;  and  though  few  had  borne  a  great- 
er share  in  the  frugal  politics  of  the  late  king,  he  knew  how  to 
conform  himself  to  the  humor  of  his  new  master ;  and  no  one 
was  80  forward  in  promoting  that  liberality,  pleasure,  and  mag- 
nificence, which  began  to  prevail  under  the  young  monarch.t 
By  this  policy,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Henry ;  he  made 
advantage,  as  well  as  the  other  courtiers,  of  the  lavish  disposi- 
tion of  his  master ;  and  he  engaged  him  in  such  a  course  of 
play  and  idleness  as  rendered  him  negligent  of  af&irs,  and 
waning  to  intrust  the  government  of  the  state  entirely  into  the 
faaods  of  his  ministers.  The  great  treasures  amassed  by  the 
late  king  were  gradually  dissipated  in  the  giddy  expenses  of 
Henry.  One  party  of  pleasure  succeeded  to  another :  tilts, 
tournaments,  and  carousals  were  exhibited  with  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  tibe  age  ;  and  as  the  present  tranquillity  of  the  pub- 
lic permitted  the  court  to  indulge  itself  in  every  amusemen 
- —  - — ^  -1 

•  Herbert,  Stow«,  p.  486.    Holingshed,  p.  799. 
t  Lord  Herbert 
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serious  business  was  but  little  attended  to.  Or,  if  the  king 
intermitted  the  course  of  his  festivity,  he  chiefly  employed  him- 
self in  an  ;;pplication  to  music  and  literature,  which  were  his 
f&vorite  pursuits,  and  which  were  well  adapted  to  his  genius. 
He  had  made  such  proficiency  in  the  former  art,  as  even  to 
compose  some  pieces  of  church  music,  which  were  sung  in  his 
chapel.*  He  was  initiated  in  the  elegant  learning  of  the  an- 
cients. And  though  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  seduced 
into  a  study  of  the  barren  controversies  of  the  schools,  which 
were  then  fashionable,  and  had  chosen  Thomas  Aquinas  for 
his  favorite  author,  he  still  discovered  a  capacity  fitted  for 
more  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge. 

The  frank  and  careless  humor  of  the  king,  as  it  led  him  to 
dissipate  the  treasures  amassed  by  his  fa&er,  rendered  him 
negligent  in  protecting  the  instruments  whom  that  prince  had 
employed  in  his  extortions.  A  proclamation  being  issued  to 
encourage  complaints,  the  rage  of  the  people  was  let  loose 
on  all  informers,  who  had  so  long  exercised  an  unbounded 
tyranny  over  the  nation :  t  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  con- 
demned to  the  pillory,  and  most  of  them  lost  their  lives  by  the 
violence  of  the  populace.  £mpson  and  Dudley,  who  were 
most  expose'd  to  public  hatred,  were  immediately  sumnKHied 
before  the  council,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  which 
had  rendered  them  so  obnoxious.  Empson  made  a  shrewd 
apology  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  associate.  He  told  the 
council,  that  so  far  from  his  being  justly  exposed  to  censure  for 
his  past  ccmduct,  his  enemies  themselves  grounded  their  clamor 
on  actions  which  seemed  rather  to  merit  reward  and  appro- 
bation :  that  a  strict  execution  of  law  was  the  crime  of  which 
he  and  Dudley  were  accused ;  though  that  law  had  bemi 
established  by  general  consent,  and  though  they  had  acted  in 
obedience  to  the  king,  to  whom  the  administration  of  justice 
was  intrusted  by  the  constitution:  that  it  belonged  not  to 
them,  who  were  mstruments  in  the  hands  of  supreme  power, 
to  determine  what  laws  were  recent  or  obsolete,  expedient  or 
hurtful ;  since  they  were  all  alike  valid,  so  long  as  they 
romained  unrepealed  by  the  legislature :  that  it  was  natural 
for  a  licentious  populace  to  murmur  against  the  restraints  of 
authority ;  but  all  wise  states  had  ever  made  their  glory  am- 
* I  — - 

•  Lord  Herbert. 
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■ft  in  the  just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
bad  annexed  the  former  to  the  observance  and  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  the  latter  to  their  violation  and  infraction ;  and 
that  a  sudden  overthrow  of  all  government  might  be  expected 
where  the  judges  were  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  crimi- 
nals, the  rulers  to  that  of  the  subjects.* 

Notwithstanding  this  defence,  Empson  and  Dudley  were 
■ent  to  the  Tower,  and  soon  afler  brought  to  their  trial.  The 
strict  execution  of  laws,  however  obsolete,  could  never  be 
imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  in  a  court  of  judicature  ;  and  it  is 
likely  that,  even  where  they  had  exercised  arbitrary  power, 
the  king,  as  they  had  acted  by  the  secret  commands  of  his 
fiuhcr,  was  not  inolling  that  their  conduct  should  undergo  too 
severe  a  scrudny.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  people 
with  the  punishment  of  these  obnoxious  ministers,  crimes  very 
improbable,  or  indeed  absolutely  impossible,  were  charged 
upon  them :  that  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
the  sovereign,  and  had  intended,  on  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
to  have  seized  by  force  the  administration  of  government 
The  jury  were  so  far  moved  by  popular  prejudices,  joined  to 
court  influence,  as  to  give  a  verdict  against  them  ;  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  a  bill  of  attainder  in  parliament,!  and, 
at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  was  executed  by  warrant 
fh>m  the  king.  Thus,  in  those  arbitrary  times,  justice  was 
equally  violated,  whether  the  king  sought  power  and  riches, 
or  courted  popularity. 

Henry,  while  he  punished  the  instruments  of  past  tyranny, 
bad  yet  such  a  deference  to  former  engagements  as  to  delib- 
erate, immediately  after  his  accession,  concerning  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  marriage  with  the  infanta  Catharine,  to  whom  he 
bad  been  affianced  during  his  father's  lifetime.  Her  former 
maniage  with  his  brother,  and  the  inequality  of  their  years, 
were  the  chief  objections  urged  against  his  espousing  her ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  her  known  virtue, 

•  Herbert,  Holingshed,  p.  804. 

t  This  parliament  met  on  the  2l8t  January,  1510.  A  law  was 
there  enacted,  in  order  to  prevent  some  abuses  which  had  prevailed 
doling  the  hite  reign.  The  forfeiture  upon  the  penal  statutes  was 
leduoed  to  the  term  of  three  years.  Costs  and  damages  were  given 
■gainst  informers  upon  acquittal  of  the  accused :  more  severe  punish- 
laonts  were  enacted  against  perjury :  the  false  inquisitions  procured 
hj  Emnson  and  Dudley  were  declared  null  and  invalid.  Traverses 
were  aUowed ;  and  the  time  of  tendering  them  enlarged.  1  Heniy 
Vm.  e.  8, 10, 11, 12. 
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modesty,  and  sweetness  of  disposition  were  insisted  on ;  the 
affection  which  she  bore  to  the  king;  the  large  dowry  to 
which  she  was  entitled  as  princess  of  Wales ;  the  interest  of 
cementing  a  close  alliance  with  Spain ;  the  necessity  of  find 
mg  some  confederate  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  France 
the  expediency  of  fulfilling  the  engagements  of  the  late  king. 
When  these  considerations  were  weighed,  they  determined  the 
council,  though  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  primate,  to  give 
Henry  their  advice  for  celebrating  the  inarriage.  The  countess 
of  Richmond,  who  had  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments  with 
the  council,  died  soon  afler  the  marriage  of  her  grandson. 

The  popularity  of  Henry's  government,  his  undisputed 
title,  his  extensive  authority,  his  large  treasures,  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  subjects,  were  circumstances  which  rendered 
his  domestic  administration  easy  and  prosperous :  the  situation 
of  foreign  affairs  was  no  less  happy  and  desirable.  Italy  con- 
tinued still,  as  during  the  late  reign,  to  be  the  centre  of  all  the 
wars  and  negotiations  of  the  European  princes  ;  and  Henry's 
alliance  was  courted  by  all  parties ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  not  engaged  by  any  immediate  interest  or  necessity  to 
take  part  with  any.  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  afler  his  conquest 
of  Milan,  was  the  only  great  prince  that  possessed  any  terri- 
tory in  Italy ;  and  could  he  have  remained  in  tranquillity,  he 
was  enabled  by  his  situation  to  prescribe  laws  to  all  the  Italian 
princes  and  republics,  and  to  hold  the  balance  among  them. 
But  the  desire  of  making  a  conquest  of  Naples,  to  which  he 
had  the  same  title  or  pretensions  with  his  predecessor,  still 
engaged  him  in  new  enterprises  :  and  as  he  foresaw  exposi- 
tion from  Ferdinand,  who  was  connected  both  by  treaties  and 
affinity  with  Frederick  of  Naples,  he  endeavored  by  the  offers 
of  interest,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  monarch  were  ever  open, 
to  engage  him  in  an  opposite  confederacy.  He  settled  with 
him  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Frederick ;  a  plan  which  the  politicians  of 
that  age  regarded  as  the  most  egregious  imprudence  in  the 
French  monarch,  and  the  greatest  perfidy  in  the  Spanish. 
Frederick,  supported  only  by  subjects  who  were  either  discon- 
tented with  his  government  or  indifferent  about  his  fortunes, 
was  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  confederacy,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  dominions :  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
Naples  immediately  prove  the  source  of  contention  among  his 
enemies.  Ferdinand  gave  secret  orders  to  his  general,  Gon- 
■alvo,  whom  the  Spaniards  honor  with  the  appellation  of  the 
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It  captain,^*  to  attache  the  annies  of  France,  and  make 
If  master  of  all  the  dominions  of  Naples.  Gronsalvo 
lied  in  every  enterprise,  defeated  the  French  in  two 
»d  battles,  and  insured  to  his  prince  the  entire  possession 
il  kingdom.  Lewis,  unable  to  procure  redress  by  force 
(US,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  fruidess  negotiation  with 
oand  for  the  recovery  of  his  share  of  the  partition  ;  and 
Uy,  during  some  time,  was  held  in  suspense  between 
two  powerful  monarchs. 

eie  has  scarcely  been  any  period  when  the  balance  of 
r  was  better  secured  in  Europe,  and  seemed  more  able 
intain  itself  without  any  anxious  concern  or  attention  of 
rinces.  Several  great  moncux^hies  were  established  ;  and 
e  so  far  surpassed  the  rest  as  to  give  any  foundation  or 
pretence  for  jealousy.  England  was  united  in  domestic 
I,  and  by  its  situadon  happily  secured  from  the  invasion 
eigners.  The  coalition  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spaiia 
3nned  one  powerful  monarchy,  which  Ferdinand  admin* 
d  with  arts,  fraudulent  indeed  and  deceitful,  but  full  of 
and  ability.  Lewis  XII.,  a  gallant  and  generous  prince 
>y  espousing  Anae  of  Brittany,  widow  to  his  predecessor 
rved  the  union  with  that  principality,  on  which  the  safety 
kingdom  so  much  depended.  Maximilian,  the  emperor 
3S  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Austrian  family 
ained  authority  in  the  empire,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
of  his  character,  was  able  to  unite  the  Grerman  princes  in 
;ieat  plan  of  interest,  at  least  of  defence.  Chcgrles,  prince 
stile,  grandson  to  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  had  already 
leded  to  the  rich  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy ; 
)eing  as  yet  in  early  youth,  the  government  was  intrust- 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  lus  aunt,  a  princess  endowed  with 
I  prudence  and  virtue.  The  internal  force  of  these 
al  powerful  states,  by  balancing  each  other,  might  long 
maintained  general  tranquillity,  had  not  the  active  and 
prising  genius  of  Julius  U.,  an  ambitious  pontiff,  first 
Hi  the  flames  of  war  and  discord  among  them.  By  his 
ues,  a  league  had  been  formed  at  Cambray,*  between 
df,  Maximilian,  Lewis,  and  Ferdinand ;  and  the  object 
is  great  confederacy  was  to  overwhelm,  by  their  united 
,  ^he  commonwealth  of  Venice.     Henry,  without  any 

le  from  interest   or  passion,  allowed  his  name  to  h% 
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inserted  in  the  confederacy.    This  oppres^ve  and  iniquitoai 
league  was  but  too  successful  against  the  republic. 

The  great  force  and  secure  situation  of  the  considerable 
monarchies  prevented  ary  one  from  aspiring  to  any  conquest 
of  moment ;  and  though  this  consideration  could  not  maintain 
general  peace,  or  remedy  the  natural  inquietude  of  men,  it 
rendered  the  princes  of  this  age  more  disposed  to  desert 
engagements,  and  change  their  alliances,  in  which  they  were 
retained  by  humor  and  caprice,  rather  than  by  any  natural 
or  durable  interest.  [1510.]  Julius  had  no  sooner  humbled 
the  Venetian  republic,  than  he  was  inspired  with  a  noMer 
ambition,  that  of  expelling  all  foreigners  from  Italy,  or,  to 
speak  in  the  style  afiected  by  the  Itab'ans  of  that  age,  the  free* 
ing  of  that  country  entirely  from  the  dominion  of  barbarians.* 
He  was  determined  to  make  the  tempest  fall  first  upon  Lewis; 
and  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  this  great  enterprise,  he  at 
once  sought  for  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  that  monarch,  and 
courted  the  alliance  of  other  princes.  He  declared  war 
against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  confederate  of  Lewis.  He 
solicited  the  favor  of  England,  by  sending  Henry  a  sacred 
rose,  perfumed  with  musk  and  anointed  with  chrism.t  He 
engaged  in  his  interests  Bambridge,  archbishop  of  York,  and 
Henry's  ambassador  at  Rome,  whom  he  soon  after  created  a 
carduial.  He  drew  over  Ferdinand  to  his  party,  though  that 
monarch  at  first  made  no  declaration  of  his  intentions.  And 
what  he  chiefly  valued,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss 
cantons,  who,  enraged  by  some  neglects  put  upon  them  by 
Lewis,  accompanied  with  contumelious  expressions,  had  quit- 
ted the  alliance  of  France,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
revenging  themselves  on  that  nation. 

[1511.]  While  the  French  monarch  repelled  the  attacto 
of  his  enemies,  he  thought  it  also  requisite  to  make  an  attempt 
on  the  pope  himself,  and  to  despoil  him  as  much  as  possible 
of  that  sacred  character  which  chiefly  rendered  him  formidn- 
ble.  He  engaged  some  cardinals,  disgusted  with  the  violence 
of  fulius,  to  desert  him;  and  by  their  authority  he  was 
determined,  in  conjunction  with  Maximilian,  who  still  adhered 
to  his  alliance,  to  call  a  general  council,  which  might  reform 
thfl»  church,  and  check  the  exorbitancies  of  the  Reman  pontiff. 
A  rouncil  was  summoned  at  Pisa,  which  from  the  beginning 
bore  H  very  inauspicious  aspect,  and  promised  little  success  to 

•  Chuodard.  Hb.  viiL  +  Spel.  CondL  voL  iL  p.  726. 
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its  adherents.  Except  a  few  French  bishops,  who  unwillingly 
obeyed  the  king^s  commands  in  attending  the  council,  all  Uie 
other  prelates  kept  aloof  from  an  assembly  which  they  regard- 
ed  as  the  offspring  of  faction,  intrigue,  and  worldly  politics. 
Even  Pisa,  the  place  of  their  residence,  showed  them  signs 
of  contempt ;  which  engaged  them  to  transfer  their  session  to 
Milan,  a  city  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  monarch. 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  they  did  not  experience  much 
more  respectful  treatment  from  the  inhabitants  of  Milan ;  and 
found  it  necessary  to  make  another  remove  to  Lyons.*  Lewis 
himself  fortified  these  violent  prejudices  in  favor  of  papal 
authority,  by  the  symptoms  which  he  discovered  of  regard, 
deference,  and  submission  to  Julius,  whom  he  always  spared, 
even  when  fortune  had  thrown  into  his  hands  the  most  invit* 
ing  opportunities  of  humbling  him.  And  as  it  was  known 
that  his  consort,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  was  ex- 
tremely disquieted  in  mind  on  account  of  his  dissensions  with 
the  holy  father,  all  men  prognosticated  to  Julius  final  success 
A  this  unequal  contest. 

The  enterprising  pontifl*  knew  his  advantages,  and  availed 
himself  of  them  with  the  utmost  temerity  and  insolence.  So 
much  had  he  neglected  his  sacerdotal  character,  that  he  acted 
m  person  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  visited  the  trenches,  saw 
some  of  his  attendants  killed  by  his  side,  and,  like  a  young 
soldier,  cheerfully  bore  all  die  rigors  of  winter  and  a  severe 
season,  in  pursuit  of  military  glory :  t  yet  was  he  still  able  to 
throw,  even  on  his  most  moderate  opponents,  the  charge  of 
impiety  and  profaneness.  He  summoned  a  council  at  the 
Lateran :  he  put  Pisa  under  an  interdict,  and  all  the  places 
which  gave  shelter  to  the  schismatical  council :  he  excommu- 
nicated the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  attended  it :  he  even 
pointed  his  spiritual  thunder  against  the  princes  who  adhered 
to  it :  he  freed  their  subjects  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
gave  their  dominions  to  every  one  who  could  take  possession 
of  them. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who  had  acquired  the  surname  of 
Catholic,  regarded  the  cause  of  the  pope  and  of  religion 
only  as  a  cover  to  his  ambition  and  selfish  politkss :  Henry, 
naturally  sincere  and  sanguine  in  his  temper,  and  the  more 
so  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  wad  moved  with 
a  hearty  desire  of  protecting  the  pope  from  the  ••pnressicui  10 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  x.  t  Giiiceiard.  G^  ^r. 
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wnich  he  believed  hin  exposed  from  the  ambitious  ent^pi 
of  Lewis.  [1512.]  Hopes  had  been  given  him  by  Julius, 
that  the  title  of  ^^  most  Christian  king,"  which  had  hitherto 
been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  which  was  regard- 
ed as  its  most  precious  ornament,  should,  in  reward  of  his 
services,  be  transferred  to  that  of  England.*  Impatient  also 
of  acquiring  that  distinction  in  Europe,  to  which  his  power 
and  opulence  entitled  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter 
amidst  the  noise  of  arms ;  and  the  natural  enmity  of  the  Eng- 
lish against  France,  as  well  as  their  ancient  claims  upon  that 
kingdom,  led  Henry  to  join  that  alliance  which  the  popey 
Spain,  and  Venice  had  formed  against  the  French  mooarch. 
A  herald  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  exhort  Lewis  not  to  wage 
impious  war  against  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and  when  he 
returned  without  success,  another  was  sent  to  demand  the 
ancient  patrimonial  provinces,  Anjou,  Maine,  Guienne,  and 
iVormandy.  This  message  was  understood  to  be  a  declara- 
lion  of  war;  and  a  parliament,  being  summoned,  readily 
granted  supplies  for  a  purpose  so  much  favored  by  the  Englisli 
nation.t 

Buonaviso,  an  agent  of  the  pope's  at  London,  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  court  of  France,  and  had  previously  revealed 
to  Lewis  all  the  measures  which  Henry  was  concerting  against 
him.  But  this  infidelity  did  the  king  bconsiderable  prejudice, 
in  comparison  of  the  treachery  which  he  experienced  from  the 
selfish  purposes  of  the  ally  on  whom  he  chiefly  relied  for 
assistance.  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  had  so  long  per- 
severed in  a  course  of  crooked  politics,  that  he  begsui  even  to 
value  himself  on  his  dexterity  in  fraud  and  artifice  ;  and  he 
made  a  boast  of  those  shameful  successes.  Being  told  one 
day,  that  Lewis,  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character,  had 
complained  of  his  having  once  cheated  him :  ^^  He  lies,  the 
drunkard!"  said  he;  "I  have  cheated  him  above  twenty 
times."  This  prince  considered  his  close  connections  with 
Henry  only  as  the  means  which  enabled  him  the  better  to 
take  advantage  of  his  want  of  experience.  He  advised  him 
not  to  invade  France  by  the  way  of  Calais,  where  he  himself 
should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  assist  him  :  he  exhorted  him 
rather  to  send  forces  to  Fontarabia,  whence  he  could  easily 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.    P.  Daniel,  voL  u.  p.  1893.    Herbert.    Holr 
fngslied,  p.  831. 
t  Hezbert.    Holingskod,  p.  811. 
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make  a  conquest  of  Guienne,  a  province  in  which  it  was 
imagined  the  English  had  still  some  adherents.  He  promised 
to  assist  this  conquest  by  the  junction  of  a  Spanish  army.  And 
so  forward  did  he  seem  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  son-in- 
law,  that  he  even  sent  vessels  to  England,  in  order  to  trans- 
port over  the  forces  which  Henry  had  levied  for  that  purpose. 
The  marquis  of  Dorset  commanded  this  armament,  which 
consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  mostly  infantry ;  Lord  Howard, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Broke,  Lord  Ferrars,  and  many 
others  of  the  young  gentry  and  nobility,  accompanied  him  in 
this  service.  All  were  on  fire  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
military  achievements,  and  to  make  a  conquest  of  importance 
for  their  master.  The  secret  purpose  of  Ferdinand,  in  this 
unexampled  generosity,  was  suspected  by  nobody. 

The  small  kingdom  of  Navarre  lies  on  the  frontiers  between 
France  and  Spain ;  and  as  John  d' Albert,  the  sovereign,  was 
connected  by  friendship  and  alliance  with  Lewis,  the  opportunity 
seemed  favorable  to  Ferdinand,  while  the  English  forces  were 
conjoined  with  his  own,  and  while  all  adherents  to  the  council  of 
Pisa  lay  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  to  put  himself 
in  possession  of  these  dominions.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was 
Dorset  landed  in  Guipiscoa,  than  the  Spanish  monarch  declared 
his  readiness  to  join  him  with  his  forces,  to  make  witli  united 
arms  an  invasion  of  France,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Bay- 
onne,  which  opened  the  way  into  Guienne  :  *  but  he  remarked 
to  the  English  general  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to  leave 
behind  them  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which,  being  in  close 
alliance  with  France,  could  easily  give  admittEince  to  the 
enemy,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  Spain  and  the 
combined  armies.  To  provide  against  so  dangerous  an  event, 
be  required  that  John  should  stipulate  a  neutrality  in  the  pres- 
ent war ;  and  when  that  prince  expressed  his  willingness  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  for  that  purpose,  he  also  required 
that  security  should  be  given  for  the  strict  observance  of  it 
John  having  likewise  agreed  to  this  condition,  Ferdinand 
demanded  that  he  should  deliver  into  his  hands  six  of  the  most 
considerable  places  of  his  dominions,  together  with  his  eldest 
son  as  a  hostage.  These  were  not  terms  to  be  proposed  to  a 
Bovereigr  ;  and  as  the  Spanish  monarch  expected  a  refusal,  he 
gave  immediate  orders  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  his  general,  to 
make  an  invasion  on  Navarre,  and  to  reduce  that  kingdom. 

*  Herbert.    HoUngshedt  p.  813. 
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AlTa  soon  made  himself  master  of  all  the  smaller  towns ;  and 
being  ready  to  form  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  capital,  he 
summoned  the  marquis  of  Dorset  to  join  him  with  the  Enj^iA 
army,  and  concert  together  all  their  o[>erations. 

Dorset  began  to  suspect  that  the  interests  of  his  master  wme 
very  little  regarded  in  all  these  transactions ;  and  having  no 
orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  or  make  war  any 
where  but  in  France,  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  enle^ 
prise.  He  remained  therefore  in  his  quarters  at  Fontarabia; 
but  so  subtle  was  the  contrivance  of  Ferdinand,  that  even 
while  the  English  army  lay  in  that  situation,  it  was  almost 
equally  serviceable  to  his  purpose,  as  if  it  had  acted  in  con- 
junction with  his  own.  It  kept  the  French  army  in  awe,  and 
prevented  it  from  advancing  to  succor  the  kingdom  of  Navarre ; 
so  that  Alva,  having  full  leisure  to  conduct  the  siege,  made 
himself  master  of  Pampeluna,  and  obliged  John  to  seek  for 
shelter  in  France.  The  Spanish  general  applied  again  to 
Dorset,  and  proposed  to  conduct  with  united  counsels  the 
operations  of  the  "  holy  league,"  (so  it  was  called,)  against 
Lewis :  but  as  he  still  declined  forming  the  siege  of  Bayonne, 
and  rather  insisted  on  the  invasion  of  the  principality  of  Bearne, 
a  part  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  dominions  which  lies  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  Dorset,  justly  suspicious  of  his 
sinister  intentions,  represented  that,  without  new  orders  from 
his  master,  he  could  not  concur  in  such  an  undertaking.  In 
order  to  procure  these  orders,  Ferdinand  despatched  Martin  de 
Ampios  to  London ;  and  persuaded  Henry  that,  by  the  refrac- 
tory and  scrupulous  humor  of  the  English  general,  the  most 
favorable  opportunities  were  lost ;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
he  should  on  all  occasions  act  in  concert  with  the  Spanish 
commander,  who  was  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  reasons  of  every  operation.  But  before  orders 
to  this  purpose  reached  Spain,  Dorset  had  become  extremely 
impatient ;  and  observing  that  his  further  stay  served  not  to 
promote  the  main  undertaking,  and  that  his  army  was  daily 
perishing  by  want  and  sickness,  he  demanded  shipping  from 
Ferdinand  to  transport  them  back  into  England.  Ferdinand, 
who  was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  him  witfi  this  supply  when* 
ever  demanded,  was  at  length,  after  many  delays,  obliged  to 
3rie'd  to  his  importunity ;  and  Dorset,  embarking  his  troops, 
prepared  himself  for  the  vo3rage.  Meanwhile  the  messenger 
amved  with  ordera  from  Henry,  that  the  troops  should  remain 
in  Spain ;  but  the  soldiers  were  so  discontented  with  the  treat- 
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ment  which  they  had  met  with,  that  they  m  Jtinied,  and  obliged 
dieir  commanders  to  set  sail  for  England.  Henry  was  much 
displeased  with  the  ill  success  of  this  enterprise ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Dorset,  by  explaining  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
Ferdinand,  was  at  last  able  to  appease  him. 

There  happened  this  summer  an  action  at  sea,  which  brought 
not  any  more  decisive  advantage  to  the  English,  Sir  Thomas 
Knevet,  master  of  horse,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Brittany  with 
a  fleet  of  forty-five  sail ;  and  he  carried  with  him  Sir  Charles 
Brandon,  Sir  John  Carew,  and  many  other  young  courtiers, 
who  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  valor.  After 
they  had  committed  some  depredations,  a  French  fleet  of  thiny- 
nine  sail  issued  from  Brest,  under  the  command  of  Primauget, 
and  began  an  engagement  with  the  English.  Fire  seized  the 
ship  of  Primauget ;  who,  finding  his  destruction  inevitable,  bore 
down  upon  the  vessel  of  the  English  admiral,  and  grappling 
with  her,  resolved  to  make  her  share  his  fate.  Both  fleets 
stood  some  time  in  suspense,  as  spectators  of  this  dreadful 
engagement ;  and  all  men  saw  with  horror  the  flames  which 
consumed  both  vessels,  and  heard  the  cries  of  fury  and  de- 
spair which  came  from  the  miserable  combatanid.  At  last  the 
French  vessel  blew  up ;  and  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the 
English.*  The  rest  of  the  French  fleet  made  their  escape 
into  diflerent  harbors. 

The  war  which  England  waged  against  France,  though  it 
brought  no  advantage  to  the  former  kingdom,  was  of  great 
prejudice  to  the  latter;  and  by  obliging  Lewis  to  withdraw  his 
forces  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions,  lost  him  that 
superiority  which  his  arms  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
had  attained  in  Italy.  Graston  de  Foix,  his  nephew,  a  young 
hero,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  French 
forces  ;  and  in  a  few  months  performed  such  feats  of  military 
art  and  prowess,  as  were  sufficient  to  render  illustrious  the  life 
of  the  oldest  captain.t  His  career  finished  with  the  great 
battle  of  Kavenna,  which,  after  the  most  obstinate  conflict,  he 
gained  over  the  Spanish  and  papal  armies.  He  perished  the 
very  moment  his  victory  was  complete  ;  and  with  him  perished 
the  fortune  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy.  The  Swiss,  who  had 
tendered  themselves  extremely  formidable  by  their  bands  of  dis- 
ciplined infantry,  invaded  the  Milanese  with  a  numerous  army, 

•  Polyd.  Yirg.  lib.  xxvii.    Stowc,  p.  490.    Lanquet'f*  Epitome  <rf 
Chronicles,  foL  273.  f  Guicciard.  Ub.  x 
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and  raised  up  that  inconstant  people  to  a  revolt  againil  the 
dominion  of  France.  Genoa  followed  the  example  of  ths 
duchy ;  and  thus  Lewis  in  a  few  weeks  entirely  lost  his  ItalisD 
conquests,  except  some  garrisons ;  and  Maximilian  Sforza,  the 
son  of  Ludovic,  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  Milan.    [1513.] 

Julius  discovered  extreme  joy  on  the  discomfiture  of  the 
French ;  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  heen  beholden  for  it  to 
the  Swiss,  a  people  whose  councils  he  hoped  he  should 
always  be  able  to  influence  and  govern.  The  pontiff  survived 
this  success  a  very  little  time ;  and  in  his  place  was  cluisen 
John  de  Medicis,  who  took  the  appellation  of  Leo  X.,  and 
proved  one  of  the  most  illustrious  princes  that  ever  sat  on  the 
papal  throne.  Humane,  beneficent,  generous,  afiable ;  the 
patron  of  every  art,  and  friend  of  every  virtue ;  *  he  had  a 
soul  no  less  capable  of  forming  great  designs  than  his  prede- 
cesser,  but  was  more  gentle,  pliant,  and  artful  in  employing 
means  for  the  execution  of  them.  The  sole  defect,  indeed, 
of  his  character  was  too  great  finesse  and  artifice ;  a  fault 
which,  both  as  a  priest  and  an  Italian,  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  avoid.  By  the  negotiations  of  Leo,  the  emperor  Maximilian 
was  detached  from  the  French  interest;  and  Henry,  notwith* 
standing  his  disappointments  in  the  former  campaign,  was  still 
encouraged  to  prosecute  his  warlike  measures  against  Lewis. 

Henry  had  summoned  a  new  session  of  parliament,t  and 
obtained  a  supply  for  his  enterprise.    It  was  a  poll-tax,  and 
imposed  different  sums,  according  to  the  station  and  riches 
of  the  person.     A  duke  paid  ten  marks,  an  earl  five  pounds, 
a  baron  four   pounds,  a  knight  four  marks;    every  man 
valued  at  eight  hundred  pounds  in  goods,  four  marks.     An 
imposition  was  also  granted  of  two  fifleenths  and  four  tenths.} 
By  these  supplies,  joined  to  the  treasure  which  had  been  lefi 
by  his  father,  and  which  was  not  yet  entirely  dissipated,  he 
was  enabled  to  levy  a  great  army,  and  render  himself  formi- 
dable to  his  enemy.     The  English  are  said  to  have  been 
much  encouraged,  in  this  enterprise,  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
in  the  Thames  under  the  papal  banner.     It  carried  presents 
of  wine   and    hams  to  the    king   and  the   more    eminent 
courtiers ;   and  such  fond  devotion  was  at  that  time  ente^ 
tained  towar  Js  the  court  of  Rome,  that  these  trivial  presenti 
were  every  where  received  with  the  greatest  triumph  and 
exultation. 

•  Father  Paul,  lib.  i.  f  Kovember  4, 1513.  t  Stowa 
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111  order  to  prevent  all  disturbances  from  Scotland  while 
Henry's  arms  should  be  employed  on  the  continent,  Dr.  West, 
dean  of  Windsor,  was  despatched  on  an  embassy  to  James^ 
the  king's  brother-in-law ;  and  instructions  were  given  him  to 
accommodate  all  differences  between  the  kingdoms,  as  well 
as  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  court  of  Scotland.*  Some 
complaints  had  already  been  made  on  both  sides.  One  Bar- 
ttm,  a  Scotchman,  having  suffered  injuries  from  the  Portu- 
guese, for  which  he  could  obtain  no  redress,  had  procured 
letters  of  marque  against  that  nation ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
put  to  sea  than  he  was  guilty  of  the  grossest  abuses,  com 
mitted  depredations  upon  the  English,  and  much  infested  the 
narrow  seas.t  Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  admi- 
rals, and  sons  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  sailing  out  against  him, 
fought  him  in  a  desperate  action,  where  the  pirate  was  killed ; 
and  they  brought  his  ships  into  the  Thames.  As  Henry 
refused  all  satisfaction  for  this  act  of  justice,  some  of  the 
borderers,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  depredations, 
entered  England  under  tlie  command  of  Lord  Hume,  warden 
of  the  marches,  and  committed  great  ravages  on  that  king- 
dom. Notwithstanding  these  mutual  grounds  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, matters  might  easily  have  been  accommodated,  had  it 
not  been  for  Henry's  intended  invasion  of  France,  which 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  nation.^:  The  ancient 
league  which  subsisted  between  France  and  Scotland  was 
conceived  to  be  the  strongest  band  of  connection ;  and  the 
Scots  universally  believed,  that  were  it  not  for  the  counte- 
nance which  they  received  from  this  foreign  alliance,  they 
had  never  been  able  so  long  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  a  people  so  muah  superior.  James  was  further  incited 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  by  the  invitations  of  Anne,  queen 
of  France,  whose  knight  he  had  ever  in  all  tournaments  pro- 
fessed himself,  and  who  summoned  him,  according  to  the  ideas 
ai  romantic  gallantrv  prevalent  in  that  age,  to  take  the  field 
in  her  defence,  and  prove  himself  her  true  and  valorous 
champion.  The  remonstrances  of  his  consort  and  of  his 
wisest  counsellors  were  in  vain  opposed  to  the  martial  ardor 
>f  this  prince.  He  first  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  to  the 
iSBistance  of  France ;  the  oriy  fleet  which  Scotland  seems 

*  Polyd.  Virg.  lib.  xxvii. 
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ever  to  have  possessed.  And  though  he  st'il  made  professioDi 
of  maintaining  a  neutrality,  the  English  ambassador  easily 
foresaw  that  a  war  would  in  the  end  prove  mevitable  ;  and  be 
gave  warning  of  the  danger  to  his  master,  who  sent  the  eari 
of  Surrey  to  put  the  borders  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to 
resist  the  expected  invasion  of  the  enemy. 

Henry,  all  on  fire  for  military  fame,  was  little  discouraged 
by  this  appearance  of  a  diversion  from  the  north ;  and  so 
much  the  less,  as  he  flattered  himself  with  the  assistance  of 
all  the  considerable  potentates  of  Europe  in  his  invasion  of 
France.  The  pope  still  continued  to  thunder  out  his  excom- 
munications against  Lewis  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  schis- 
matical  council :  the  Swiss  cantons  made  professions  of  violent 
animosity  against  France :  the  ambassadors  of  Ferdinand 
and  Maximilian  had  signed  with  those  of  Henry  a  treaty  of 
alliance  against  that  power,  and  had  stipulated  the  time  and 
place  of  tilieir  intended  invasion :  and  tliough  Ferdinand  dis- 
avowed his  ambassador,  and  even  signed  a  truce  for  a  twelve- 
month with  the  common  enemy,  Henry  was  not  yet  fully  coiif 
vinced  of  his  selfish  and  sinister  intentions,  and  still  hoped  for 
his  concurrence  af\er  the  expiration  of  that  term.  He  had 
now  got  a  minister  who  complied  with  all  his  inclinations,  and 
flattered  liim  in  every  scheme  to  which  his  sanguine  and  im- 
petuous temper  was  inclined. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  almoner  to  the  king, 
surpassed  in  favor  all  his  ministers,  and  was  fast  advanciitf[ 
towards  that  unrivalled  grandeur  which  he  aflerwards  attained 
This  man  was  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich ;  but  having  got 
a  learned  education,  and  being  endowed  with  an  excellent 
capacity,  he  was  admitted  into  the  majquis  of  Dorset's  family 
as  tutor  to  that  nobleman's  children,  and  soon  gained  the 
friendship  and  countenance  of  his  patron.*  He  was  recom- 
mended to  be  chaplain  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  being  employed 
by  that  monarch  in  a  secret  negotiation,  which  regained 
his  intended  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  Maximilian's 
daughter,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  and 
obtained  the  praise  both  of  diligence  and  dexterity  in  his  con- 
ductf  That  prince,  having  given  him  a  commission  to  Maxi- 
milian, who  at  that  time  resided  in  Brussels,  was  surprised,  io 
less  than  three  days  afler,  to  see  Wolsey  present  himself 

«  Stowo,  p.  997. 
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ofre  hirn,  and  supposing  that  he  had  protracted  his  depart- 
,  he  hegan  to  reprove  him  for  the  dilatory  execution  of 
orders.  Wolsey  informed  him  that  he  had  just  retuhied 
n  Brussels,  and  had  successfully  fulfilled  all  his  majesty^s 
amcuids.  "But  on  second  thoughts,'*  said  the  king,  "T 
ad  that  somewhat  was  omitted  in  your  orders ;  and  have 
t  a  messenger  after  you  with  fuller  instructions."    "  I  met 

messenger,"  replied  Wolsey,  "  on  my  return :  but  as  I 
I  reflected  on  that  omission,  I  ventured  of  myself  to  execute 
It  I  knew  must  be  your  majesty's  intentions."  The  death 
Henry  soon  after  this  incident  retarded  the  advancement 
SVolsey,  and  prevented  his  reaping  any  advantage  from  the 
d  opinion  which  that  monarch  had  entertained  of  him :  but 
flceforwards  he  was  looked  on  at  court  as  a  rising  man ; 
[  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  cast  his  eye  upon  him  as  one 
>  might  be  serviceable  to  him  in  his  present  situation.* 
is  prelate,  observing  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  had  totally 
psed  him  in  favor,  resolved  to  introduce  Wolsey  to  the 
ing  prince's  familiarity;  and  hoped  that  he  might  rival 
ley  in  his  insinuating  arts,  and  yet  be  contented  to  act  in 
cabinet  a  part  subordinate  to  Fox  himself,  who  had  pro- 
»d  him.  In  a  little  time,  Wolsey  gained  so  much  on  the 
5,  that  he  supplanted  both  Surrey  in  his  favor,  and  Fox  in 
trust  and  confidence.  Being  admitted  to  Henry's  parties 
pleasure,  he  took  the  lead  in  every  jovial  conversation,  and 
oioted  all  that  frolic  and  entertainment  which  he  found 
able  to  the  age  and  inclination  of  the  young  monarch. 
ther  his  own  years,  which  were  near  forty,  nor  his  charac- 
of  a  clergyman,  were  any  restraint  upon  him,  or  engaged 
t  to  check,  by  any  useless  severity,  the  gayety  in  which 
ary,  who  had  small  propension  to  debauchery,  passed  his 
dless  hours.  During  the  intervals  of  amusement,  he  intro- 
ed  business,  and  insinuated  those  maxims  of  conduct 
ch  he  was  desirous  his  master  should  adopt.  He  observed 
[lim  that  while  he  intrusted  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  his 
ler's  counsellors,  he  had  the  advantage  indeed  of  emplojdng 
n  of  wisdom  and  experience,  but  men  who  owed  not  their 
xnotion  to  his  favor,  and  who  scarcely  thought  themselves 
countable  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  their  authorit}'^ :  that 

the  factions,  and  cabals,  and  jealousies  which  had  long 
evailed  among  them,  they  more  obstructed  the  advancement 

•  Antiq.  Brit.  Ecdes.  p.  309     Polyd.  Virg.  lib.  xxvii. 
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of  his  affidn,  than  they  promoted  it  hy  the  knowledge  whidi 
age  and  practice  had  conferred  upon  them :  that  while  he 
thought  proper  to  pass  his  time  in  those  pleasures  to  which  his 
age  and  royal  fortune  invited  him,  and  in  those  studies  wluch 
would  in  time  enable  him  to  sway  the  sceptre  with  absolute 
authority,  his  best  system  of  government  would  be,  to  intrust 
hb  authority  into  the  hands  of  some  one  person  who  was  the 
creaturo  of  his  will,  and  who  could  entertain  no  view  but  that 
of  promoting  his  service :  pjid  that  if  this  minister  had  also 
the  same  rolish  for  pleasure  with  himself,  and  the  same 
taste  for  science,  he  could  more  easily,  at  intervals,  account 
to  him  for  his  whole  conduct,  and  introduce  his  master  grad- 
oally  into  the  knowledge  of  public  business ;  and  thus,  with- 
out tedious  constraint  or  application,  initiate  him  in  the  science 
of  government* 

Henry  entered  into  all  the  views  of  Wolsey  ;  and  finding 
no  one  so  capable  of  executing  this  plan  of  administration  as 
the  person  who  proposed  it,  he  soon  advanced  his  favorite, 
from  being  the  companion  of  his  pleasures,  to  be  a  member 
of  his  council ;  and  from  being  a  member  of  his  council,  to 
be  his  sole  and  absolute  minister.  By  this  rapid  advancement 
and  uncontrolled  authority,  the  character  and  genius  of  Wol* 
sey  had  full  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Insatiable  in  In 
acquisitions,  but  still  more  magnificent  in  his  expense:  of 
extensive  capacity,  but  still  more  unbounded  enterprise :  ambi- 
tious of  power,  but  still  more  desirous  of  glory  :  insinuating, 
engaging,  persuasive;  and,  by  turns,  loffy,  elevated,  com 
manding :  haughty  to  his  equals,  but  affable  to  his  dependants; 
oppressive  to  the  people,  but  liberal  to  his  friends ;  more  gen- 
erous than  grateful ;  less  moved  by  injuries  than  by  contempt; 
he  was  framed  to  take  the  ascendant  in  every  intercourse  mtfa 
others,  but  exerted  this  superiority  of  nature  with  such  osten- 
tation as  exposed  him  to  envy,  and  made  every  one  willing  tp 
xecall  the  original  inferiority,  or  rather  meanness,  of  his  fortune. 

The  branch  of  administration  in  which  Henry  most  exerted 
himself,  while  he  gave  his  entire  confidence  to  Wolsey,  was 
the  military ;  which,  as  it  suited  the  natural  gallantry  and 
bravery  of  his  temper,  as  well  as  the  ardor  of  his  youth,  was 
tlie  principal  object  of  his  attention.  Finding  that  Lewis  bad 
made  great  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land  to  resist  him,  be 
was  no  less  careful  to  levy  a  formidable  army,  and  eqinp  a 

•  Carendish,  p.  12.    Stowa^  p.  499. 
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CODS  derable  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Tlie  command 
of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Edward  Howard  ;  who,  aflei 
•couring  the  Channel  for  some  time,  presented  himself  before 
Brest,  where  the  French  navy  then  lay ;  and  he  challenged 
them  to  a  combat.  The  French  admiral,  who  expected  from 
the  Mediterrsmean  a  reenforcement  of  some  galleys  under  the 
command  of  Prejeant  de  Bidoux,  kept  within  the  harbor,  and 
saw  with  patience  the  English  bum  and  destroy  the  country 
in  the  neighborhood.  At  last  Prejeant  arrived  with  six  galleys, 
and  put  into  Conquet,  a  place  within  a  few  leagues  of  Brest 
where  he  secured  himself  behind  some  batteries,  which  he 
had  planted  on  rocks  that  lay  on  each  side  of  him.  Howard 
was,  notwithstanding,  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  him  ; 
and  as  he  had  but  two  galleys,  he  took  himself  the  command 
of  one,  and  gave  the  other  to  Lord  Ferrars.  He  was  followed 
fay  some  row-barges  and  some  crayers  under  the  command  of 
^  Thomas  Cheyney,  Sir  William  Sidney,  and  other  officers 
of  distmction.  He  immediately  fastened  on  Prejeant's  ship, 
and  leaped  on  board  of  her,  attended  by  one  Carroz,  a  Span- 
ish cavalier,  and  seventeen  Englishmen.  The  cable,  mean- 
while, which  fastened  his  ship  to  that  of  the  enemy,  being  cut, 
the  admiral  was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  as 
he  still  continued  the  combat  with  great  gallantry,  he  was 
pushed  overboard  by  their  pikes.*  Lord  Ferrars,  seeing  the 
admiiars  galley  fall  off,  followed  with  the  other  small  vessels ; 
and  the  whole  fleet  was  so  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their 
commander,  that  they  retired  from  before  Brest.t  The  French 
navy  came  out  of  harbor,  and  even  ventured  to  invade  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  They  were  repulsed,  and  Prejeant,  their 
commander,  lost  an  eye  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow.  Lord  How* 
ard,  brother  to  the  deceased  admiral,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet ;  and  litde  memorable  passed  at  sea 
during  this  summer. 

Great  preparations  had  been  making  at  land,  during  the 
whde  winter,  for  an  invasion  on  France  by  the  way  of  Calais ; 
but  the  summer  was  well  advanced  before  every  tiling  was  in 

*  It  was  a  maxim  of  Howard's,  that  no  admiral  was  good  for  any 
thinp  that  was  not  brave  even  to  a  degree  of  madness.  As  the  sea 
tervice  requires  much  less  plan  and  contrivance,  and  capacity,  than 
the  land,  tiiis  maxim  has  great  plausibility  and  appearance  of  truth : 
Dftongh  the  &Xe  of  Howwd  himself  may  serve  as  a  proof,  that  evtfe 
0i«e  oonnge  ought  to  be  tempered  with  discretion. 

t  Btow%  p.  491     Herbert,    ^a^ngshed,  p.  816. 
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sufficient  readiness  for  the  intended  enterprise.  The  long 
peace  which  the  kingdom  had  enjoyed,  had  somewhat  unfitted 
the  English  for  military  expeditions ;  and  the  great  change 
which  had  lately  been  introduced  in  the  art  of  war,  had  ren- 
dered it  still  more  difficult  to  inure  them  to  the  use  of  the 
weapons  now  employed  in  action.  The  Swiss,  and  after  them 
the  Spaniards,  had  shown  the  advantage  of  a  stable  in&ntry, 
who  fought  with  pike  and  sword,  and  were  able  to  repulse  even 
the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  in  which  the  great  force  of  the 
armies  fbrmerly  consisted.  The  practice  of  firearms  was 
become  common ;  though  the  calivcr,  which  was  the  weapon 
now  in  use,  was  so  inconvenient,  and  attended  with  so  many 
disadvantages,  that  it  had  not  entirely  discredited  the  bow,  a 
weapon  in  which  the  English  excelled  all  European  nations. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  forces  which  Henry  levied  for  the 
invasion  ot  France  consisted  of  archers ;  and  as  soon  as 
affairs  were  in  readiness,  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  amounting 
to  eight  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  sailed  over  to  Calais.  Shrewsbury  was  accom- 
panied by  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  lords  Fitzwater,  Hastings, 
Cobham,  and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  captain  of  the  light  horse. 
Another  body  of  six  thousand  men  soon  after  followed  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Herbert  the  chamberlain,  attended  by 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Kent,  the  lords  Audley  and 
Delawar,  together  with  Carew,  Curson,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  king  himself  prepared  to  follow  with  the  main  body 
and  rear  of  the  army ;  and  he  appointed  the  queen  regent  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  That  he  might  secure  her 
administration  from  all  disturbance,  he  ordered  Edmond  de  la 
Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  the  noble- 
man who  had  been  attainted  and  imprisoned  during  the  late 
reign.  Henry  was  led  to  commit  this  act  of  violence  by  the 
dying  commands,  as  is  imagined,  of  his  father,  who  told  him 
that  he  never  would  be  free  from  danger  while  a  man  of  so 
turbulent  a  disposition  as  Suffolk  was  alive.  And  as  Richard 
de  la  Pole,  brother  of  Suffolk,  had  accepted  of  a  command 
in  the  French  service,  and  foolishly  attempted  to  revive  the 
York  faction,  and  to  instigate  them  against  the  present  govern- 
ment, he  probably  by  that  means  drew  more  suddenly  tlw 
fdng^s  vengeance  on  this  unhappy  nobleman. 

At  last,  Henry,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ajtd 
many  others  of  liie  nobility,  arrived  at  Calais,  and  entered 
upon  his  French  expedition,  from  which  he  fondly  expected 
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>  much  duccess  and  glory.*  Of  all  those  allies  on  whose 
isifitance  he  relied«  the  Swiss  alone  fully  performed  their 
Qgageniencs.  Being  put  in  motion  by  a  sum  of  money  sent 
lem  by  Henry,  and  incited  by  their  victories  obtained  in  Italy 
od  by  their  animosity  against  France,  they  were  preparing 
)  enter  that  kingdom  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
len ;  and  no  equal  force  could  be  opposed  to  their  incursion, 
faximilian  had  received  an  advance  of  one  hundred  and 
renty  thousand  crowns  from  Henry,  and  had  promised  to 
aenforce  the  Swiss  with  eight  thousand  men,  but  failed  in  hW 
Bgagements.  That  he  might  make  atonement  to  tlie  king, 
e  himself  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  joined  the 
Inglish  army  with  some  German  and  Flemish  soldiers,  who 
'ere  useful  in  giving  an  example  of  discipline  to  Henry^s 
ew-levied  forces.  Observing  the  disposition  of  the  English 
KMDarch  to  be  more  bent  on  glory  than  on  interest,  he  enlisted 
imself  in  his  service,  wore  the  cross  of  St.  George,  and 
jceived  pay,  a  hundred  crowns  a  day,  as  one  of  his  subjects 
id  captains.  But  while  he  exhibited  this  extraordinary  spec- 
cle,  of  an  emperor  of  Germany  serving  under  a  king  of 
Ingland,  he  was  treated  with  the  highest  respect  by  Henry, 
id  really  directed  all  the  operations  of  the  English  army. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Henry  and  Maximilian  in  the  camp, 
e  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Herbert  had  formed  the 
sge  of  Terouane,  a  town  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy ; 
id  they  began  to  attack  the  place  with  vigor.  Teligni  and 
pequi  commanded  in  the  town,  and  had  a  garrison  not  ex- 
seding  two  thousand  men  ;  yet  made  they  such  stout  resist- 
ice  as  protracted  the  siege  a  month ;  and  they  at  last  found 
lemselves  more  in  danger  from  want  of  provisions  and 
mnunition  than  from  the  assaults  of  the  besiegers.  Havins 
mveyed  intelligence  of  their  situation  to  Lewis,  who  had 
Ivanced  to  Amiens  with  his  army,  that  prince  gave  orders  to 
irow  relief  into  the  place.  Fontrailles  ap[feared  at  the  head 
r  eight  hundred  horsemen,  each  of  whom  carried  a  sack  of 
iinpowder  behind  him,  and  two  quarters  of  bacon.  With 
lis  small  force  he  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  irruption 
xto  the  English  camp,  and,  surmounting  all  resistance,  ad 
"anced  to  the  fosse  of  the  town,  where  each  horseman  threw 
bwn  his  burden.    They  immediately  returned  at  the  gallop 


*  Polyd.  Yirg.  lib.  xxvii    BeUarius,  lib.  ziv. 
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and  were  so  fortunate  as  again  to  break  through  the  Engliah^ 
and  to  sufier  little  or  no  loss  in  this  dangerous  attempt* 

But  the  English  had,  soon  aAer,  full  revenge  for  the  insults 
Henry  had  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Frenclai 
horse,  who  had  advanced  to  protect  another  incursion  of  Fon^ 
tnilles ;  and  he  ordered  some  troops  to  pass  the  Lis,  in  order 
to  oppose  them.     The  cavalry  of  France,  though  they  con-* 
sisted  chiefly  of  gentlemen,  who  had  behaved  with  great  gal* 
lantry  in  many  desperate  actions  in  Italy,  were,  on  sight  of 
the  enemy,  seized  with  so  unaccountable  a  panic,  that  they 
immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  English. 
The   duke   of   Liongueville,  who  commanded   the   French, 
Bussi  d'Amboise,  Clermont,  Imbercourt,  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
and  many  other  officers  of  distinction  were  made  prisoners.! 
This  action,  or  rather  rout,  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of 
Guinegate,  from  the  place  where  it  was  fought;  but  more 
commonly  the  "  battle  of  spurs,"  because  the  French  that  day 
made  more  use  of  their  spurs  dian  of  their  swords  or  militaiy 
weapons. 

Afler  so  considerable  an  advantage,  the  king,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  complete  army  of  above  fifty  thousand  men, 
might  have  made  incursions  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  spread 
confusion  and  desolation  every  where.  It  gave  Lewis  great 
joy  when  he  heard  that  the  English,  instead  of  pushing  their 
victory,  and  attacking  the  dismayed  troops  of  France,  returned 
to  the  siege  of  so  inconsiderable  a  place  as  Terouane.  The 
governors  were  obliged  soon  after  to  capitulate ;  and  H^nry 
found  his  acquisition  of  so  little  moment,  though  gained  at  the 
expense  of  some  blood,  and  what,  in  his  present  circumstances, 
was  more  important,  of  much  valuable  time,  that  he  imme- 
diately demolished  the  fortifications.  The  anxieties  of  the 
French  were  again  revived  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the 
English.  The*  Swiss  at  the  same  time  had  entered  Burgundy 
with  a  formidable  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Dijon,  which  was  in 
no  condition  to  resist  them.  Ferdinand  himself,  though  he 
had  made  a  truce  with  Lewis,  seemed  disposed  to  lay  liold 
of  every  advantage  which  fortune  should  present  to  him. 
Scarcely  ever  was  the  French  monarchy  in  greater  danger,  or 
less  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  against  those  powerful  armies 
which  on  every  side  assailed  or  threatened  it.     Even  many  of 

*  Hist,  de  Chey.  Bayard,  chap.  57.    Mdmoires  de  Bellni. 
t  M^moires  de  Bellai,  liv.  i.     Polyd.  Virg.  liv.  xxviL     HoUnr 
•hed,  p.  822.    Herbert 
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the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  wh  >  believed  themselves  exposed  to  the 
xapacity  and  violence  of  the  enemy,  began  to  dislodge,  without 
luiowing  what  place  could  afibrd  them  greater  security. 

But  Lewis  was  extricated  from  his  present  difficulties  by 
the  manifold  blunders  of  his  enemies.  The  Swiss  allowed 
themselves  to  be  seduced  into  a  negotiation  by  Tremoille, 
governor  of  Burgundy  ;  and  without  making  inquiry  whether 
th^t  nobleman  had  any  powers  to  treat,  they  accepted  of  the 
conditions  which  he  ofiered  them.  Tremoille,  who  knew  that 
lie  should  be  disavowed  by  his  master,  stipulated  whatever 
they  were  pleased  to  demand  ;  and  thought  himself  happy,  at 
the  expense  of  some  payments  and  very  large  promises,  to  get 
lid  of  so  formidable  an  enemy.* 

The  measures  of  Henry  showed  equal  ignorance  in  the  art 
of  war  with  that  of  the  Swiss  in  negotiation.  Tournay  was 
a  great  and  rich  city,  which,  though  it  lay  within  the  frontiers 
of  Flanders,  belonged  to  France,  and  afforded  the  troops  of 
that  kingdom  a  passage  into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands. 
Maximilian,  who  was  desirous  of  freeing  his  grandson  from  so 
troublesome  a  neighbor,  advised  Henry  to  lay  siege  to  the 
place ;  and  the  English  monarch,  not  considering  that  such  an 
acquisition  nowise  advanced  his  conquests  in  France,  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  follow  this  interested  counsel.  The  city  of 
Tournay,  by  its  ancient  charters,  being  exempted  from  the 
burden  of  a  garrison,  the  burghers,  against  the  remonstrance  of 
their  sovereign,  strenuously  insisted  on  maintaining  this  dan- 
gerous privilege  ;  and  they  engaged,  by  themselves,  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence  against  the  enemy .t  Their  courage  failed 
them  when  matters  came  to  trial ;  and  after  a  few  days^  siege, 
the  place  was  surrendered  to  the  English.  The  bishop  of 
Tournay  was  lately  dead ;  and  as  a  new  bishop  was  already 
elected  by  the  chapter,  but  not  installed  in  his  office,  the  king 
bestowed  the  administration  of  the  see  on  his  favorite  Wolsey, 
and  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  revenues,  which 
were  considerable.  |  Hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swiss,  and 
observing  the  season  to  be  far  advanced,  he  thought  proper  to 
return  to  England ;  and  he  carried  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
with  him.  Success  had  attended  him  in  every  enterprise ;  and 
his  youthful  mind  was  much  elated  with  this  seeming  prosper- 

*ty ;  but  all  men  of  judgment,  comparing  the  advantages  of 

^^— --  — — — 

*  M^oires  du  Mareschal  de  Fleuranges.    Beliarios,  lib.  xiv. 

t  M^moires  de  FLeuiaiiges. 
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his  Situation  with  his  prepress,  his  expanse  with  his  aeqtM* 
tioDs,  were  convinced  that  this  campaign,  so  much  Taunted 
was,  in  reality,  both  ruinous  and  inglorious  to  him.* 

The  success  which,  during  this  summer,  had  attended 
Flenry's  arms  in  the  north,  was  much  more  decisive.  The 
king  of  Scotland  had  assembled  the  whole  force  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  having  passed  the  Tweed  with  a  brave,  though  a 
tumultuary  army  of  above  fifty  thousand  men,  he  ravaged 
those  parts  of  Northumberland  which  lay  nearest  that  river, 
and  he  employed  himself  in  taking  the  Castles  of  Norham, 
Etal,  Werke,  Ford,  -  and  other  places  of  small  importance. 
Lady  Ford,  being  taken  prisoner  in  her  castle,  was  presented 
to  James,  and  so  gained  on  the  affections  of  that  prince,  that 
he  wasted  in  pleasure  the  critical  time  which,  during  the 
absence  of  his  enemy,  he  should  have  employed  in  pushing 
his  conquests.  His  troops,  lying  in  a  barren  country,  where 
they  soon  consumed  all  the  provisions,  began  to  be  pinched 
with  hunger ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  prince  was  feeble, 
and  military  discipline  during  that  age  extremely  relaxed, 
many  of  them  had  stolen  from  the  camp,  and  retired  home- 
wards. Meanwhile,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  having  collected  a 
force  of  twenty-six  thousand  men,  of  which  five  thousand  had 
been  sent  over  from  the  king's  army  in  France,  marched  to 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  approached  the  Scots,  who 
lay  on  some  high  ground  near  the  hills  of  Cheviot  The  River 
Till  ran  between  the  armies,  and  prevented  an  engagement : 
Surrey  therefore  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scottish  camp,  challen- 
ging the  enemy  to  descend  into  the  plain  of  Milfield,  which  l&y 
towards  the  south ;  and  there,  appointing  a  day  for  the  combat^ 
to  try  their  valor  on  equal  ground.  As  he  received  no  satis- 
factory answer,  he  made  a  feint  of  marching  towards  Berwick ; 
as  if  he  intended  to  enter  Scotland,  to  lay  waste  the  borders, 
and  cut  off  the  provisions  of  the  enemy.  The  Scottish  army, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  purpose,  put  themselves  in  motion; 
and  having  set  Hre  to  the  huts  in  which  they  had  quartered, 
they  descended  from  the  hills.  Surrey,  taking  advantage  of 
the  smoke,  which  was  blown  towards  him,  and  which  con- 
cealed his  movements,  passed  the  Till  with  his  artillery  and 
vanguard  at  the  bridge  of  Twisel,  and  sent  the  rest  of  his  army 
to  seek  a  ford  higher  up  the  river. 

An  engagement  was  now  become  inevitable,  and  both  sides 

*  Gniooiordini. 
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prepared  for  it  Mrith  tranquillity  and  urd^r.^.    The  English 
divided  their  army  into  two  lines :  Lord  Howard  Jed  the  main 
body  of  the  first  line,  Sir  Edmond  Howard  the^rigfit  wing,  Sir 
Marmaduke  Ck)nstable  the  left.     The  earl  of  Siirrey  himself 
commanded  the  main  body  of  the  second  line.  Lord,  Dacres 
the  right  wing.  Sir  Edward  Stanley  the  left.     The*  fjopt  of 
the  Scots  presented  three  divisions  to  the  enemy :  the  migc^le 
was  led  by  the  king  himself;  the  right  by  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
assisted  by  Lord  Hume ;  the  left  by  the  earls  of  Lenox  and 
Argyle.     A  fourth  division  under  the  earl  of  Bothwell  made  a 
body  of  reserve.     Huntley  began  the  battle,  and,  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  put  to  flight  the  left  wing  of  the  English,  and  chased 
them  off  the  field :  but  on  returning  from  the  pursuit,  he  found 
the  whole  Scottish  array  in  great  disorder.     The  division  under 
Lenox  and  Argyle,  elated  with  the  success  of  the  other  wing, 
had  broken  their  ranks,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
aod  entreaties  of  La  Motte,  the  French  ambassador,  had  rushed 
headlong  upon  the  enemy.     Not  only  Sir  Edmond  Howard, 
at  the  head  of  his  division,  received  them  with  great  valor, 
but  Dacres,  who  commanded   in  the  second   line,  wheeling 
about  during  the  action,  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  put  them  to 
the  sword  without  resistance.     The  division  under  James  and 
that  under  Bothwell,  animated  by  the  valor  of  their  leaders, 
itill  made  head  against  the  English,  and  throwing  themselves 
into  a  circle,  protracted  the  action,  till  night  separated  the 
combatants.     The  victory  seemed  yet  undecided,  and  the  num- 
bers that  fell  on  each  side  were  nearly  equal,  amounting  to 
above  five  thousand  men :  but  the  morning  discovered  where 
^  advantage  lay.     The  English  had  lost  only  persons  of 
Bmall  Dote ;  but  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility  had  fallen 
in  battle,  aiid  their  king  himself,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry, 
eould  nowhere  be  found.     In  searching  the  field,  the  English 
met  with  a  dead  body  which  resembled  him,  and  was  arrayed 
in  a  similar  habit ;  and  they  put  it  in  a  leaden  coflin,  and 
sent  it  to  London.    During  some  time  it  was  kept  unburied ; 
because  James  died  under  sentence  of  excommunication,  on 
account  <^  his  confederacy  with  France,  and  his  opposition  to 
the  holy  see  :  t  but  upon  Henry^s  application,  who  pretended 
that  this  prince  had,  in  the  instant  before  his  death,  discovered 

*  Buohanan,  lib.  ziiL    Dmmmond.     Herbert    Polyd.  Vixg.  lih 
ucrii    Stowe,  p.  493.    Paulua  Jovius. 
tQncOuiMiiitiJI.zUL    Harbert. 
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ngns  of  repentance,  absolution  was  given  him,  and  his  bodj 
was  interrecfj  K^^^e  Scots,  however,  still  asserted  that  it  waa 
not  Jamef^*]iddy  which  was  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  bat 
that  e^  one'fllphinston,  who  had  been  arrayed  in  arms  resem- 
bling tWr  king's,  in  order  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  £ng- 
lisb,*^R(i  share  the  danger  with  his  master.     It  w&s  believ^ 
;'*ifiol 'James  had  been  seen  crossing  the  Tweed  at  Kelso ;  and 
*  ;BOme  imagined  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  vassals  of  Lord 
-  *  Hume,  whom  that  nobleman  had  instigated  to  commit  so  enor- 
mo  js  a  crime.     But  the  populace  entertained  the  opinion  that 
he  was  still  alive,  and  having  secretly  gone  in  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  would  soon  return  and  take  possession  of  the 
throne.     This  fond  conceit  was  long  entertained  among  the 
Scots. 

The  king  of  Scotland  and  most  of  his  chief  nobles  being- 
slain  in  the  field  of  Flouden,  (so  this  battle  was  called,)  an. 
inviting  opportunity  was  offered  to  Henry  of  gaining  advan* 
tages  over  that  kingdom,  perhaps  of  reducing  it  to  subjection. 
But  he  discovered  on  this  occasion  a  mind  truly  great  and. 
generous.     When  the  queen  of  Scotland,  Margaret,  who  w^s 
created  regent  during  the  infancy  of  her  son,  applied  for  peace, 
he  readily  granted  it ;  and  took  compassion  of  the  helpless 
condition  of  his  sister  and  nephew.     The  earl  of  Surrey,  who 
had  gained  him  so  great  a  victory,  was  restored  to  the  title  of 
duke  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father  fat 
engaging  on  the  side  of  Richard  III.     [1514.]     Lord  Howard 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Surrey.     Sir  Charles 
Brandon,  the  king's  favorite,  whom  he  had  before   created 
Viscount  Lisle,  was  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Suf- 
folk.    Wolsey,  who  was  both  his  favorite  and  his  minister, 
was  created  bishop  of  Lincoln.     Lord  Herbert  obtained  the 
title  of  earl  of  Worcester ;  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  that  of  Lord 
Monteagle. 

Though  peace  with  Scotland  gave  Henry  security  on  that 
side,  and  enabled  him  to  prosecute  in  tranquillity  hb  enter- 
prise against  France,  some  other  incidents  had  happened, 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  this  fortunate  event,  and 
served  to  open  his  eyes  with  regard  to  the  rashness  of  an 
undertaking,  into  which  his  youth  and  high  fortune  had  be- 
trayed him. 

Lewis,  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  situation  to  which  his 
kingdom  had  been  reduced  during  the  former  campaign,  waa 
lesolved,  by  every  expedient,  to  prevent  the  return  of  Uka 
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$iils,   and   lo  break  the  confederacy  of  his  enemies.     The 
>pe  v^as  nowise  disposed  to  push  the  French  to  extremity ; 
ad  provided  they  did  not  return  to  take  possession  of  Milan, 
IS  interests  rather  led  him  to  preserve  the  balance  among  the 
contending  parties.     He  accepted,  therefore,  of  Lewis's  offer 
to  renounce  the  council  of  Lyons ;  and  he  took  off  the  excom- 
munication which  his  predecessor  and  himself  had  fulminated 
against  that  king  and  his  kingdom.     Ferdinand  was  now  fast 
declining  in  years,  and  as  he  entertained  no  further  ambition 
than  that  of  keeping  possession  of  Navarre,  which  he  had  sub- 
dued by  his  arms  end  policy,  he  readily  hearkened  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Lewis  for  prolonging  the  truce  another  year ;  and 
he  even  showed  an  inclination  of  forming  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  that  monarch.     Lewis  had  dropped  hints  of 
his  intention  to  marry  his  second  daughter,  Rehee,  either  to 
Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  or  his  brother  Ferdinand,  both  of  them 
grandsons  of  the  Spanish  monarch ;  and  he  declared  his  resolu 
tion  of  bestowing  on  her,  as  her  portion,  his  claim  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan.     Ferdinand  not  only  embraced  these  proposals  with 
joy,  but  also  engaged  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  the  same 
views,  and  procured  his  accession  to  a  treaty  which  opened 
80  inviting  a  prospect  of  aggrandizing  their  common  grand- 
children. 

When  Henry  was  informea  of  Ferdinand's  renewal  of  the 
truce  with  Lewis,  he  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  loudly  com- 
plained, that  his  father-in-law  had  first,  by  high  promises  and 
professions,  engaged  him  in  enmity  with  France,  and  after- 
wards, without  giving  him  the  least  warning,  had  now  again 
sacrificed  his  interests  to  his  own  selfish  purposes,  and  had 
left  him  exposed  alone  to  all  the  danger  and  expense  of  the 
war.  In  proportion  to  his  easy  credulity,  and  his  unsuspect- 
ing reliance  on  Ferdinand,  was  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
exclaimed  against  the  treatment  which  he  met  with ;  and  he 
threatened  revenge  for  this  egregious  treachery  and  breach 
of  faith.*  But  he  lost  all  patience  when  informed  of  the  other 
negotiation,  by  which  Maximilian  was  also  seduced  from  his 
alliance,  and  in  which  proposals  had  been  agreed  to  for  the 
marriage  of  the  prince  of  Spain  with  the  daughter  of  France. 
Charles,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  kiilg,  had  been  affianced 
k>  Mary,  Henry's  younger  sister;  and  as  the  prince  now 

^  Petrus  de  Angleria,  Epist  6i6,  646. 
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approached  the  age  of  puberty,  the  king  had  expected  th^ 
immediate  completion  of  the  marriage,  and  the  honorable  ae  -«■ 
tlement  of  a  sister  for  whom  he  had  entertained  a  tender^ 
afiection.  Such  a  complication,  therefore,  of  injuries  gave  him  -« 
the  highest  displeasure,  and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of 
expressing  his  disdain  towards  those  who  had  imposed  on  his  - 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  had  abused  his  too  great  facility. 

The  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Guinegate,  and  who  was  still  detained  in  Eng- 
land, was  ready  to  ^e  advantage  of  all  these  dispositions  of 
Henry,  in  order  to  procure  a  peace,  and  even  an  alliance, 
which  he  knew  to  be  passionately  desired  by  his  master.     He 
represented  to  the  king,  that  Anne,  queen  of  France,  being 
lately  dead,  a  door  was  thereby  opened  for  an  affinity,  which 
might  tend  to  the  advantage  of  both  kingdoms,  and  which 
would  serve  to  terminate  honorably  all  the  differences  between 
them :  that  she  had  left  Lewis  no  male  children ;  and  as  he  had 
ever  entertained  a  strong  desire  of  having  heirs  to  the  crown^ 
no  marriage  seemed  more  suitable  to  him  than  that  with  th» 
princess  of  England,  whose  youth  and  beauty  afforded  th» 
most  flattering  hopes  in  that  particular :  that  though  the  mar- 
riage of  a  princess  of  sixteen  with  a  king  of  fifty-fiiree  might 
seem  unsuitable,  yet  the  other  advantages  attending  the  alli- 
ance were  more  than  a  sufficient  compensation  for  this  ine- 
quality: and  that  Henry,  in  loosening  his  connections  with 
Spain,  from  which  he  had  never  reaped  any  advantage,  would 
contract  a  close  affinity  with  Lewis,  a  prince  who,  through  his 
whole  life,  had  invariably  maintained  die  character  of  probit}' 
and  honor. 

As  Henry  seemed  to  hearken  to  this  discourse  with  willing 
ears,  Longueville  informed  his  master  of  the  probability  which 
he  discovered  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  happy  conclusion 
and  he  received  full  powers  for  negotiating  the  treaty.  The 
articles  were  easily  adjusted  between  the  monarchs.  Louis 
agreed  that  Toumay  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng« 
lish ;  that  Richard  de  la  Pole  should  be  banished  to  Metz, 
there  to  live  on  a  pension  assigned  him  by  Lewis  ;  that  Henry 
should  receive  payment  of  a  million  of  crowns,  being  the 
arrears  due  by  treaty  to  his  father  and  himself;  and  that  the 
princess  Mary  should  bring  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  as 
her  portion,  and  enjoy  as  large  a  jointure  as  any  queen  of 
Fiance,  even  the  former,  who  was  heiress  of  Brittany.    The 
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ro  princes  also  agreed  on  the  succors  with  which  they  should 
utuaHy  supply  each  other,  in  case  either  of  them  was 
tacked  by  an  enemy.* 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Mary  was  sent  over  to  France 
ith  a  splendid  retinue;  and  Lewis  met  her  at  Abbeville, 
bete  the  espoysals  were  celebrated.  He  was  enchanted 
[th  the  beauty,  grace,  and  numerous  accomplishments  of  the 
lUDg  princess ;  and  being  naturally  of  an  amorous  disposi- 
Hfi,  which  his  advanced  age  had  not  entirely  cooled,  he  was 
duced  into  such  a  course  of  gayety  and  pleasure,  as  proved 
ry  unsuitable  to  his  declining  state  of  health.f  [1515.]  He 
3d  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  marriage,  to  the 
treme  regret  of  the  French  nation,  who,  sensible  of  his  ten- 
T  concern  for  their  welfare,  gave  him  with  one  voice  the 
tnorable  appellation  of  "  father  of  his  people." 
Francis,  duke  of  Angouleme,  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty, 
lo  had  married  Lewis's  eldest  daughter,  succeeded  him  on 
B  throne  ;  and,  by  his  activity,  valor,  generosity,  and  other 
rtues,  gave  prognostics  of  a  happy  and  glorious  reign.  This 
lung  monarch  had  been  extremely  struck  with  the  charms 

the  English  princess ;  and  even  during  his  predecessor's 
stime,  had  paid  her  such  assiduous  court,  as  made  some  of 
J  friends  apprehend  that  he  had  entertained  views  of  gal- 
itry  towards  her.  But  being  warned  that,  by  indulging  this 
ssion,  he  might  probably  exclude  himself  from  the  throne, 

forebore  all  further  addresses  ;  and  even  watched  the 
ung  dowager  with  a  very  careful  eye  during  the  first 
mtha  of  her  Widowhood.  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
IS  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  the  most  comely  per- 
oage  of  his  time,  and  the  most  accomplished  in  all  the  exer- 
les  which  were  then  thought  to  befit  a  courtier  and  a  soldier. 
5  was  Henry's  chief  favorite ;  and  that  monarch  had  even 
ce  entertained  thoughts  of  marrying  him  to  his  sister,  and 
d  given  indulgence  to  the  mutual  passion  which  took  place 
tween  them.  The  queen  asked  Suffolk,  whether  he  had 
►w  the  courage,  without  further  reflection,  to  espouse  her ; 
id  she  told  him  that  her  brother  would  more  easily  forgive 
m  for  not  asking  his  consent,  than  for  acting  contrary  to  his 
ders.  Suffolk  declined  not  so  inviting  an  offer ;  and  their 
iptials  were  secretly  celebrated  at  Paris.  Francis,  who 
as  pleased  with  this  marriage,  as  it  prevented  Henry  from 

^  Du  TUlet.  t  Brantozne«  Eloge  de  Louis  XII. 
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forming  any  powerful  alliance  by  means  of  his  sister,*  inl 
posed  his  good  offices  in  appeasing  him :  and  even  Wols^^sy 
naving  entertained  no  jealousy  of  Suffolk,  who  was  content  -  (o 
participate  in  the  king's  pleasures,  and  had  no  ambition  to 

engage  in  public  business,  was  active  in  reconciling  the  ki:       ng 
to  his  sister  and  brother-in-law ;  and  he  obtained  them 
mission  to  return  to  England. 

«  Petnis  de  Angleiia,  ^ist  544. 
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I^]5.j  Tbe  numerous  enemies  whom  Wolsey's  sudden 
tion,  his  aspiring  character,  and  his  haughty  deportment 
aised  him,  f erved  only  to  rivet  him  faster  in  Henry's 
lence ;  who  valued  himself  on  supporting  the  choice 
1  he  had  made,  and  who  was  incapable  of  yielding  either 
e  murmurs  of  the  people  or  to  the  discontents  of  the 
.  That  artful  prelate,  likewise,  well  acquainted  with  the 
s  imperious  temper,  concealed  from  him  the  absolute 
idant  which  he  had  acquired;  and  while  he  secretly 
ted  all  public  councils,  he  ever  pretended  a  blind  submis- 
to  the  will  and  authority  of  his  master.  By  entering  into 
ing^s  pleasures,  he  preserved  his  afiecUon  ;  by  conduct- 
is  business,  he  gratified  his  indolence ;  and  by  his  unlim- 
complaisance  in  both  capacities,  he  prevented  all  that 
iisy  to  which  his  exorbitant  acquisitions  and  his  splendid 
tatious  train  of  life  should  naturally  have  given  birth, 
archbishopric  of  York  falling  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bam- 
;e,  Wolsey  was  promoted  to  that  see,  and  resigned  the 
»pric  of  Lincoln.  Besides  enjoying  the  administration  of 
nay,  he  got  possession,  on  easy  leases,  of  the  revenues 
Lth,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  bishoprics  filled  by  Italians, 
were  allowed  to  reside  abroad,  and  who  were  glad  to 
K>und  for  this  indulgence,  by  yielding  a  considerable 
)  of  their  income.  He  held  '^  in  commendam  '^  the  abbey 
•  Albans,  and  many  other  church  preferments.  He  was 
allowed  to  unite  with  the  see  of  York,  first  that  of  Dur- 
» next  that  of  Wmchester ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
3f  his  acquisitions.  His  further  advancement  in  ecclesi* 
dl  dignity  served  him  as  a  pretence  for  engrossing  still 
>  revenues  :  the  pope,  observing  his  great  influence  over 
dng,  was  desirous  of  engaging  him  in  his  interests,  and 
led  him  a  cardinal.  No  churchman,  under  color  of  .ex- 
g  respect  to  religion,  ever  carried  to  a  greater  heigbt  iim 
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state  and  dignity  of  that  character.  His  train  consisted  of 
eight  hundred  servants,  of  whom  many  were  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen ;  some  even  of  the  nobility  put  their  children  into  his 
family  as  a  place  of  education ;  and  in  order  to  gain  them 
favor  with  their  patron,  allowed  them  to  bear  offices  as  his 
servants.  Whoever  was  distinguished  by  any  art  or  science 
paid  court  to  the  cardinal ;  and  none  paid  court  in  vain.  Lit- 
erature, which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  found  in  him  a  gener 
ous  patron ;  and  both  by  his  public  institutions  and  private 
bounty,  he  gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  erudition,* 
Not  content  with  this  munificence,  which  gained  him  the 
approbation  of  the  wise,  he  strove  to  dazzle,  the  eyes  of  the 
populace  by  the  splendor  of  his  equipage  and  furniture,  the 
costly  embroidery  of  his  liveries,  the  lustre  of  his  apparel. 
He  was  the  first  clergyman  in  England  that  wore  sUk  and 
gold,  not  only  on  his  habit,  but  also  on  his  saddles  and  the 
trappings  of  his  horses.f  He  caused  his  cardinal's  hat  to  be 
borne  alofl  by  a  person  of  rank  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
king's  chapel,  would  permit  it  to  be  laid  on  no  place  but  the 
altar.  A  priest,  the  tallest  and  most  comely  he  could  find, 
carried  before  him  a  pillar  of  silver,  on  whose  top  was  placed 
a  cross :  but  not  satisfied  with  this  parade,  to  which  he 
thought  himself  entitled  as  cardinal,  he  provided  another 
priest  of  equal  stature  and  beauty,  who  marched  along,  bear- 
ing the  cross  of  York,  even  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury , 
contrary  to  the  ancient  rule  and  the  agreement  between  the 
prelates  of  these  rival  sees.J  The  people  made  merry  with 
the  cardinal's  ostentation ;  and  said,  they  were  now  sensible 
that  one  crucifix  alone  was  not  sufficient  for  the  expiation  of 
his  sins  and  offences. 

Warham,  chancellor  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man 
of  a  moderate  temper,  averse  to  all  disputes,  chose  rather  to 
retire  from  public  employment,  than  maintain  an  unequal 
contest  with  the  haughty  cardinal.  He  resigned  his  office  of 
chancellor ;  and  the  great  seal  was  immediately  delivered  to 
Wolsey.  If  this  new  accumulation  of  dignity  increased  his 
enemies,  it  also  served  to  exalt  his  personal  character,  and 
prove  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  A  strict  'administration  of 
justice  took  place  during  his  enjoyment  of  this  high  office  • 

"■■■-■  in 

^  Erasm.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  epist.  i. ;  lib.  xvi.  epist.  3. 

t  Polyd.  Yirg.  lib.  xxviL     Stowe,  p.  501.    HoUngshed,  p.  847. 

i  Polyd.  Yirg.  lib.  xxni 
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id  no  chancellor  ever  discovered  greater  impartiality  in  his 
3.ecisions,  deeper  penetration  of  judgment,  or  more  enlarged 
•uio^v  ledge  of  law  and  equity.* 

The    duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  the  king's  money  almost 
entirely  exhausted  by  projects  and  pleasures,  while  his  incli- 
nation for  expense  still  continued,  was  glad  to  resign  his  office 
of  treasurer  and  retire  from  court.     His  rival,  Fox,  bishop  of 
'M^inchester    reaped  no  advantage   from   his  absence ;   but 
partly  overcome  by  years  and  infirmities,  partly  disgusted  at 
tlie  ascendant  acquired  by  Wolsey,  withdrew  himself  wholly 
to   the   care  of  his  diocese.     The  duke  of  Suffolk  had  also 
taken  offence,  that  the  king,  by  the  cardinal's  persuasion,  had 
refused  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  had  contracted  during  his  resi- 
lience in  France  ;  and  he  thenceforth  aflected  to  live  in  priva- 
cy.     These  incidents  lefl  Wolsey  to  enjoy  without  a  rival  the 
'vrhole   power  and  favor  of  the  king ;  and  they  put  into  his 
liands  every  kind  of  authority.     In  vain  did  Fox,  before  his 
jretirement,  warn  the  king  "  not  to  suffer  the  servant  to  be 
^rreater  than  his   master."     Henry  replied,  "  that  he   well 
iLoew  how  to  retain  all  his  subjects  in  obedience  ; "  but  he 
c^ontinued  still  an  unlimited  deference  in  every  thing  to  the 
directions  and  counsels  of  the  cardinal. 

The  public  tranquillity  was  so  well  established  in  England, 

the  obedience  of  the  people  so  entire,  the  general  administra- 

"tion  of  justice,  by  the  cardinal's  means,f  so  exact,  that  no 

domestic  occurrence  happened  considerable  enough  to  disturb 

the  repose  of  the  king  and  his  minister :   they  might  even  have 

dispensed  with  giving  any  strict  attention  to  foreign  affairs, 

were  it  possible  for  men  to  enjoy  any  situation  in  absolute 

tranquillity,  or  abstain  from  projects  and  enterprises  however 

fruitless  and  unnecessary. 

The  will  of  the  late  king  of  Scotland,  who  lefl  his  widow 

regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vote  of  the  convention  of 

states,  which  confirmed  that  destination,  had  expressly  limited 

her  authority  to  the  condition  of  her  remaining  unmarried ;  J 

but,  notwithstanding  this  limitation,  a  few  months  af\er  her 

husband's  death,  she  espoused  the  earl  of  Angus,  of  the  name 

of  Douglas,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  family  and  promising 

hopes.     Some  of  the  nobility  now  proposed  the  electing  of 

Angus  to  the  regency,  and  recommended  this  choice  as  the 

^  Sir  Thomas  More.    Stowe,  p.  504. 

t  Erasm.  lib.  ii.  epist.  L    OavendiBh.    HaU. 

j  Buchanan,  lib.  ziv.    Dnimmond.    Herbert 
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most  likely  means  of  preserving  peace  with  England ;  biit  Uki 
jealousy  of  the  great  families,  and  the  fear  of  exalting  the 
Douglases,  begat  opposition  to  this  measure.  Lord  Hume  in 
particular,  the  most  powerful  chieflain  in  the  kingdom,  insisted 
on  recalling  the  duke  of  Albany,  son  to  a  brother  of  James  IIL, 
who  had  been  banished  into  France,  and  who,  having  there 
married,  had  left  posterity  that  were  the  next  heirs  to  tie 
crown,  and  the  nearest  relations  to  their  young  sovereign. 
Albany,  though  first  prince  of  the  blood,  had  never  been  in 
Scotland,  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
people,  ignorant  of  their  situation,  unpractised  in  their  lan- 
guage ;  yet  such  was  the  favor  attending  the  French  alliance, 
and  so  great  the  authority  of  Hume,  that  this  prince  was  invit- 
ed to  accept  the  reins  of  government.  Francis,  careful  not 
to  give  offence  to  the  king  of  England,  detained  Albany  some 
time  in  France ;  but  at  length,  sensible  how  important  it  was 
to  keep  Scotland  in  his  interests,  he  permitted  him  to  go  over 
and  take  possession  of  the  regency :  he  even  renewed  the 
ancient  league  with  that  kingdom,  though  it  implied  such  a 
close  connection  as  might  be  thought  somewhat  to  intrench  on 
his  alliance  with  England. 

When  the  regent  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  state  of  the  country,  and  character  of  the 
people ;  and  he  discovered  a  scene  with  which  he  was  hither- 
to but  little  acquainted.  That  turbulent  kingdom,  he  found, 
was  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  confederacy,  and  that  not  a 
close  one,  of  petty  princes,  than  a  regular  system  of  civil 
polity  ;  and  even  the  king,  much  more  a  regent,  possessed  an 
authority  very  uncertain  and  precarious.  Arms,  more  than 
laws,  prevailed ;  and  courage,  preferably  to  equity  or  juStice, 
was  the  virtue  most  valued  and  respected.  The  nobility^  in 
whom  the  whole  power  resided,  were  so  connected  by  heredi- 
tary alliances,  or  so  divided  by  inveterate  enmities,  that  it 
was  impossible,  without  employing  an  armed  force,  either  to 
punish  the  most  flagrant  guilt,  or  give  security  to  the  jaaoBt 
entire  innocence.  Rapine  and  violence,  when  exercised  on  a 
hostile  tribe,  instead  of  making  a  person  odious  among  his 
own  clan,  rather  recommended  him  to  their  esteem  and  appro- 
bation ;  and  by  rendering  him  useful  to  the  chieftain,  entitle: 
him  to  a  preference  above  his  fellows.  And  though  the 
necessity  of  mutual  support  served  as  a  close  ceifient  of  am- 
ity among  those  of  the  same  kindred,  the  spirit  of  revenue 
■gainst  enemies,  and  the  desire  of  prosecuting  the  deaiUv 
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feu^  (90  tUcf}^' wdm  called,)  still  appeared  to  be  passions  Ae 
most  piedominaht  among  that  uncultivated  people. 

The  persons  to  whom  ./Ubany,  on  his  arrival,  first  applied 
for  information  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country,  hap- 
pened to  be  inveterate  enemies  of  Hume ;  *  and  they  rep- 
resented that  powerful  nobleman  as  the  chief  source  of  public 
disorders,  and  the  great  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  Before  the  authority  of  the 
nia^strate  could  be  established,  it  was  necessary,  they  said,  to 
make  an  Example  of  this  great  offender ;  and,  by  the  terror 
of  his  punishment,  teach  all  lesser  criminals  to  pay  respect 
to  the  power  of  their  sovereign.  Albany,  moved  by  these 
reasons,  was  induced  to  forget  Hume^s  past  services,  to  which 
he  had  in  a  great  measure  been  indebted  for  the  regency ; 
and  he  no  longer  bore  towards  him  that  favorable  countenance 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  receive  him.  Hume  perceived 
the  alteration,  and  was  incited,  both  by  regard  to  his  own 
safety  and  from  motives  of  revenge,  to  take  measures  in 
opposition  to  the  regent.  He  applied  himself  to  Angus  and 
the  queen  dowager,  and  represented  to  them  the  danger  to 
which  the  infant  prince  was  exposed  from  the  ambition  of 
Albany,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  whom  the  states  had  im- 
prudendy  intrusted  the  whole  authority  of  government.  By 
his  persuasion  Margaret  formed  the  design  of  carrying  off 
the  young  king,  and  putting  him  under  the  protection  of  her 
brother ;  and  when  that  conspiracy  was  detected,  she  herself, 
attended  by  Hume  and  Angus,  withdrew  into  England,  where 
Bhe  was  soon  afler  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

Henry,  in  order  to  check  the  authority  of  Albany  and  the 
French  pcurty,  gave  encouragement  to  these  malecontents,  and 
assured  them  of  his  support.    Matters  being  afterwards  in 
appearance  accommodated  between  Hume  and  the  regent, 
that  nobleman  returned  into  his  own  country ;   but  mutual 
suspicions  and  jealousies  still  prevailed.     He  was  committed 
to  custody,  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  his  brother- 
in-law  ;  and  was  for  some  time  detained  prisoner  in  his  castle. 
But  having  persuaded  Arran  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy  with 
\am;  he  was  allowed  to  make  his  escape ;  and  he  openly 
levied  war  upon  the  regent.    A  new  accommodation  ensued, 
ixA  more  sincere  than  the  foregoing ;  and  Hume  was  so  im- 
pmdent  as  to  intrust  himself,  together  vnth  his  brother,  into 
^  hands  of  that  prince.     They  were  immediately  seized, 

*"^ T*rr?y'       I*  '         '  1'    '|"i'  "  i    "  ' 

^  BurtMman,  lib*  sir.    Dmamond. 
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committed  to  custody,  brougat  to  trial,  condemned  and 
cuted.  No  legal  cnme  was  proved  against  these  brotheis :  U 
was  only  alleged,  that  at  the  battle  of  Flouden  they  had  hoc 
done  their  duty  in  supporting  the  king  ;  and  as  this  Imckwaid- 
ness  could  not,  from  the  course  of  their  past. life,  be  ascribed 
to  cowardice,  it  was  commonly  imputed  to  a  more  criminal 
motive.  The  evidence,  however,  of  guilt  produced  against 
them  was  far  from  being  valid  or  convincing ;  and  the  peoptei 
who  hated  them  while  living,  were  much  dissatisfied  with  their 
execution. 

Such  violent  remedies  often  produce  for  some  time  a 
deceitful  tranquillity ;  but  as  they  destroy  mutual  confidence, 
and  beget  the  most  inveterate  animosities,  their  consequences 
are  comrnqnly  fatal,  both  to  the  public  and  to  those  who  have 
recourse  to  them.  The  regent,  however,  took  advantage  of 
the  present  calm  which  prevailed ;  and  being  invited  over  by 
the  French  king,  who  was  at  that  time  willing  to  gratify  Henry 
he  went  into  France,  and  was  engaged  to  remain  diere  for 
some  years.  During  the  absence  of  the  regent,  such  con« 
fusions  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  such  mutual  enmity,  rapine, 
and  violence  among  the  great  families,  that  that  kingdom  was 
for  a  long  time  utterly  disabled  both  from  offending  its 
enemies  and  assisting  its  friends.  We  have  carried  on  the 
Scottish  history  some  years  beyond  the  present  period  ;  that, 
as  that  country  had  little  connection  with  the  general  Ef3rstem 
of  Europe,  we  might  be  the  less  interrupted  in  the  narration, 
of  those  more  memorable  events  which  were  transacted  in  the 
other  kingdoms. 

It  was  foreseen,  that  a  young,  active  prince,  like  Francis, 
and  of  so  martial  a  disposition,  would  soon  employ  the  great 
preparations  which  his  predecessor  before  his  death  had  made 
for  the  conquest  of  Milan.  He  had  been  observed  even  to 
weep  at  the  recital  of  the  military  exploits  of  Gaston  de  Fouc; 
and  these  tears  of  emulation  were  held  to  be  sure  presages  of 
his  future  valor.  He  renewed  the  treaty  which  Licwis  had 
made  with  Henry ;  and  having  lefl  every  thing  secure  behind 
him,  he  marched  his  armies  towards  the  south  of  France ; 
pretending  that  his  sole  purpose  was  to  defend  his  kingdom 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Swiss.  This  formidable  people 
still  retained  their  animosity  against  France;  and  having 
taken  Maximilian,  duke  of  Milan,  under  their  protection,  and 
in  reality  reduced  him  to  absolute  dependence,  they  were 
determbed,  from  views  both  of  honor  and  of  inteiept,  tc 
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defend  him  against  the  invader.*  They  fortified  themselves 
in  all  those  valleys  of  the  Alps  through  which  they  thought 
the  French  must  necessarily  pass ;  and  when  Francis,  with 
great  secrecy,  industry,  and  perseverance,  made  his  entrance 
into  Piedmont  hy  another  passage,  they  were  not  dismayed, 
but  descended  into  the  plain,  though  unprovided  with  cavalry, 
and  opposed  themselves  to  the  progress  of  the  French  arms. 
At  Marignan,  near  Milan,  they  fought  with  Francis  one  of  the 
most  furious  and  best  contested  battles  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  history  of  these  later  ages ;  and  it  required  all  the 
heroic  valor  of  this  prince  to  inspire  his  troops  with  courage 
sufficient  to  resist  the  desperate  assault  of  those  mountaineers. 
After  a  bloody  action  in  the  evening,  night  and  darkness 
parted  the  combatants ;  but  next  morning  the  Swiss  renewed 
the  attack  with  unabated  ardor ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
lost  all  their  bravest  troops  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  retire.  The  field  was  strewed  with  twenty  thousand  slain 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  mareschal  Trivulzio,  who  had  been 
present  at  eighteen  pitched  battles,  declared  that  every  en- 
gagement which  he  had  yet  seen  was  only  the  play  of  children ; 
die  action  of  Marignan  was  a  combat  of  heroes.t  After  this 
great  victory,  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese  was  easy  and  open 
to  Francis. 

The  success  and  glory  of  the  French  monarch  began  to 
eixite  jealousy  in  Henry  ;  and  his  rapid  progress,  though  in 
so  distant  a  country,  was  not  regarded  without  apprehensions 
by  the  English  ministry.     Italy  was,  during  that  age,  the  seat 
of  religion,  of  literature,  and  of  commerce ;   and  as  it  pos- 
sessed  alone   that  lustre  which  has  since  been  shared  out 
among  other  nations,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe, 
and  every  acquisition  which  was  made  there  appeared  more 
inoportant  than   its  weight   in    the   balance  of  power  was, 
strictly  speaking,  entitled   to.     Henry  also  thought  that  he 
had  reason  to  complain  of  Francis  for  sending  tilie  duke  of 
Albany  into  Scotland,  and  undermining  the  power  and  credit 
of  his  sister  the  queen  dowager.}      The  repairing  of  the 
fortifications  of  Terouenne  was  likewise  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  treaty.     But,  above  all,  what  tended  to  alienate  the  court 
of  Englsuid,  was  the  disgust  which  Wolsey  had  entertainea 
against  the  Frenc'i  monarch. 

*  Mfanoires  du  Bellai,  lib.  i.    Guicciard.  lib.  xii. 
t  Hiitoire  de  la  ligiu  de  Caxnbray.        %  F^e  Daniel,  voL  iii.  p.  81. 
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Heniy,  on  die  conqa^st  of  Tonniay,  had  lefused  to  admi^ 
Lewis  Gaillart,  the  bishop  elect,  to  the  possession  of  the  tern* 
poralities,  because  that  prelate  declined  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  new  sovereign  ;  and  Wolsey  was  appointed, 
as  above  related,  administrator  of  the  bishopric.  As  the  car- 
dinal wished  to  obtain  the  free  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
this  revenue,  he  applied  to  Francis,  and  desired  him  to  bestow 
nn  Gaillart  some  see  of  equal  value  in  France,  and  to  obtain 
his  resignation  of  Toumay.  Francis,  who  still  hoped  to 
recover  possession  of  that  city,  and  who  feared  that  the  full 
establishment  of  Wolsey  in  the  bishopric  would  prove  an 
obstacle  to  his  purpose,  had  hitherto  neglected  to  gratify  the 
'  haughty  prelate  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Toumay,  by  appljring  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  had  obtained  a  bull  for  his  settlement  in 
the  see.  Wolsey,  who  expected  to  be  indulged  in  every 
request,  and  who  exacted  respect  from  the  greatest  princes, 
resented  the  slight  put  upon  him  by  Francis  and  he  pushed 
his  master  to  seek  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  that  monarch.* 

Maximilian,  the  emperor,  was  ready  to  embrace  every  over- 
ture for  a  new  enterprise  ;  especially  if  attended  with  an  offer 
of  money,  of  which  he  was  very  greedy,  very  prodi^I,  and 
very  indigent.  Richard  Pace,  formerly  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Bambridge,  and  now  secretary  of  state,  was  despatched  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  had  a  commission  to  propose  some 
considerable  payments  to  Maximilian  :t  he  thence  made  a 
journey  into  Switzerland  ;  and  by  like  motives  engaged  some 
of  the  cantons  to  furnish  troops  to  the  emperor.  That  prince 
invaded  Italy  with  a  considerable  army ;  but  being  repulsed 
from  before  Milan,  he  retreated  with  his  army  into  Grermany, 
made  peace  with  France  and  Venice,  ceded  Verona  to  that 
republic  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  thus  excluded  himself  in 
some  measure  from  all  future  access  into  Italy.  And  Henry 
found,  that  after  expending  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  ducats, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  own  and  the  cardinaPs  humor,  he  had 
only  weakened  his  alliance  with  Francis,  without  diminishing 
the  power  of  that  prince. 

There  ware  many  reasons  which  engaged  the  king  not  to 
proceed  further  at  present  in  his  enmity  against  France  :  he 
could  hope  for  assistance  from  no  power  in  Europe.     Ferdi 
nand^   his  father-in-law,  who  had   often  deceived  him,  was 

♦  Polyd.  Vinr.  lib.  xxvii. 

t  Petros  de  Angleria,  epist  568. 
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declining  through  age  a.nd  infirmities ;  and  a  speedy  period 
was  looked  for  to  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  that  great 
monarch.  Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  sovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries,  desired  nothing  but  peace  with  Francis,  who  had  it 
so  much  in  his  power,  if  provoked,  to  obstruct  his  peaceable 
accession  to  that  rich  inheritance  which  was  awaiting  him. 
The  pope  was  overawed  by  the  power  of  France,  and  Venice 
was  engaged  in  a  close  alliance  with  that  monarchy.*  Henry, 
therefore,  was  constrained  to  remain  in  tranquillity  during 
some  time ;  and  seemed  to  give  himself  no  concern  with 
regard  to  the  afiiiirs  of  the  continent.  In  vain  did  Maximilian 
endeavor  to  allure  him  into  some  expense,  by  offering  to 
make  a  resignation  of  the  imperial  crown  in  his  favor.  The 
artifice  was  too  gross  to  succeed,  even  with  a  prince  so  little 
politic  as  Henry ;  and  Pace,  his  envoy,  who  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  motives  and  character, 
gave  him  warning  that  the  sole  view  of  that  prince,  in  making 
him  so  liberal  an  offer,  was  to  draw  money  from  him. 

[1516.]  While  a  universal  peace  prevailed  in  Europe, 
that  event  happened  which  had  so  long  been  looked  for,  and 
from  which  such  important  consequences  were  expected — the 
death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  the  succession  of  his 
grandson  Charles  to  his  extensive  dominions.  The  more 
Charles  advanced  in  power  and  authority,  the  more  was 
Francis  sensible  of  the  necessity  he  himself  lay  under  of 
gaining  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Henry ;  and  he  took 
at  last  the  only  method  by  which  he  could  obtain  success, 
the  paying  of  court,  by  presents  and  flattery,  to  the  haughty 
cardinal. 

[1518.]  Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,  was  despatched  to 
London,  and  he  was  directed  to  employ  all  his  insinuation  and 
address,  (qualities  in  which  he  excelled,)  to  procure  himself  a 
place  in  Wolsey's  good  graces.  Afler  the  ambassador  had 
succeeded  in  his  purpose,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
lus  master's  regret  that,  by  mistakes  and  misapprehensions, 
he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a  friendship  which  he 
80  much  valued  as  that  of  his  eminence.  Wolsey  was  not 
deaf  to  these  honorable  advances  from  so  great  a  monarch ; 
and  he  was  thenceforth  observed  to  express  himself,  on  all 
occasions,  in  favor  of  the  French  alliance.  The  more  to 
engage  him  in  his    nterests,  Francis  entered  into  such  confi- 
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deuce  with  him,  that  he  aaked  his  advice  evm  in  hii  moft 
secret  aflhirs ;  and  had  recouise  to  him  in  all  difficijlt  enle^ 
gencies,  as  to  an  oracle  :>f  wisdom  and  profound  policy.  The 
cardinal  made  no  secret  to  the  king  of  this  private  cone- 
spondence ;  and  Henry  was  so  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the 
great  capacity  of  his  minister,  that  he  said  he  verily  believed 
he  would  govern  Francis  as  well  as  himself.* 

When  matters  seemed  sufficiently  prepared,  BcMmivet  opened 
to  the  cardinal  his  master^s  desire  of  recovering  Tornnay; 
and  Wolsey  immediately,  without  hesitation,  engaged  to  effsct 
his  purpose.  He  took  an  opportunity  of  representing  to  the 
king  and  council,  that  Toumay  lay  so  remote  from  Calais, 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossiUe,  in  case  of 
war,  to  keep  the  communication  open  between  these  two 
places ;  that  as  it  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  both  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  it  was  exposed  to  attacks  from  both  tiieM 
countries,  and  must  necessarily,  either  by  force  or  fiunine, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  first  assailant ;  that  even  in  tune  of 
peace  it  could  not  be  preserved  without  a  large  garrison,  to 
restrain  the  numerous  and  mutinous  inhabitants,  ever  discon- 
tented with  the  English  government ;  and  that  the  possession 
of  Toumay,  as  it  was  thus  precarious  and  expenave,  so  was 
it  entirely  useless,  and  afforded  little  or  no  means  of  aii> 
noying,  on  occasion,  the  dominions  either  of  Charies  or  of 
Francis. 

These  reasons  were  of  themselves  convincing,  and  were 
sure  of  meeting  with  no  opposition  when  they  came  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cardinal.  A  treaty  therefore  was  entered  into 
for  the  ceding  of  Toumay;  and  in  order  to  give  to  that 
measure  a  more  graceful  appearance,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
dauphin  and  the  princess  Mary,  both  of  them  infants,  should 
be  betrothed,  and  that  this  city  should  be  considered  as  the 
dowry  of  the  princess.  Such  kinds  of  agreement  were  then 
common  among  sovereigns ;  though  it  was  very  rare  that  the 
interests  and  views  of  the  parties  continued  so  steady  as  to 
render  the  intended  marriages  efiectual.  But  as  Henry  had 
been  at  considerable  expense  in  building  a  citadel  at  TouTDay> 
Francis  agreed  to  pay  him  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  at 
twelve  annual  payments,  and  to  put  into  his  hands  eight 
hostages,  all  of  them  men  of  quality,  for  the  performance  of 
die  article.t     And  lest  the  cardinal  should  think  himself 

•  Polyd.  "Virg.  lib.  xxviL 
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neglected  in  these  stipulations,  Francis  promised  him  a  yearly 
pension  of  twelve  thousand  Uvres,  as  an  equivalent  for  his 
administration  of  the  hishopric  of  Toumay. 

The  French  monarch,  having  succeeded  so  well  in  this  ne- 
gotiation, hegan  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to  hope  for  more 
considerable  advantages  by  practising  on  the  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  of  the  favorite.  He  redoubled  his  flatteries  to  the 
cardinal,  consulted  him  more  frequently  in  every  doubt  or 
difficulty,  called  him  in  each  letter  "  father,'*  "  tutor,"  **  gov- 
ernor,'' and  professed  the  most  unbounded  deference  to  his 
advice  and  opinion.  All  these  caresses  were  preparatives  to 
a  negotiation  for  the  delivery  of  Calais,  in  consideration  of  a 
stun  of  money  to  be  paid  for  it ;  and  if  we  may  credit  Poly- 
dore  Virgil,  who  bears  a  particular  ill-will  to  Wolsey,  on 
account  of  his  being  dispossessed  of  his  employment  and 
thrown  into  prison  by  that  minister,  so  extraordinary  a  pro- 
posal met  with  a  favorable  reception  from  the  cardinal.  He 
ventured  not,  however,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  council : 
he  was  content  to  sound  privately  the  opinion  of  the  other 
ministers,  by  dropping  hints  in  conversation,  as  if  he  thought 
Calais  a  useless  burden  to  the  kingdom  :  *  but  when  he  found 
fliat  all  men  were  strongly  riveted  in  a  contrary  persuasion, 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed  any  further  in  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  he  fell  soon  after  into  new  connections  with  the 
long  of  Spain,  the  great  friendship  between  Francis  and  him 
began  gradually  to  decline. 

The  pride  of  Wolsey  was  now  further  increased  by  a  great 

accession  of  power  and  dignity.     Cardinal  Campeggio  had 

been  sent  as  legate   into   England,  in  order  to  procure  a 

tithe  from  the  clergy,  for  enabling  the  pope  to  oppose  the 

jnrogress  of  the  Turks ;  a  danger  which  was  become  real,  and 

was  formidable  to  all  Christendom,  but  on  which  the  politics 

of  the  court  of  Rome  had  built  so  many  interested  projects 

that  it  had  lost  all  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.    The  clergy 

refused   to   comply   with   Leo's  demands  :  Campeggio  was 

recalled  ;  and  the  king  desired  of  the  pope  that  Wolsey,  who 

had  been  joined  in  this  commission,  might  alone  be  invested 

with  the  legatine  power,  together  with  the  right  of  visiting  all 

the  clergy  and  monasteries,  and  even  with  suspending  all  the 

laws  of  the  church  during  a  twelvemonth.     Wolsey,  having 

cbtamed  this  new  dignity,  made  a  new  display  of  that  state 

uid  parade  to  which  he  was  so  much  addicted.     On  solemn 

•  Piiljd.  Ykg.  Ub.  lEXTiL 
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feast-days,  he  was  not  content  without  saying  mass  after  dn 
manner  of  the  pope  himself :  not  only  he  had  bishops  and 
abb'>ts  to  serve  him  ;  he  even  engaged  die  first  nobility  to  gifs 
him  water  and  the  towel.  He  aSected  a  rank  superior  to  what 
had  ever  been  claimed  by  any  churchman  in  England.  Wa^ 
ham,  the  primate,  having  written  him  a  letter  in  which  he 
subscribed  himself  ^^  your  loving  brother,*'  Wolsey  complained 
of  his  presumption  in  thus  challenging  an  equality  with  him. 
When  Warham  was  told  what  ofifence  he  had  given,  he  made 
light  of  the  matter.  ^'  Ejiow  ye  not,"  said  he,  ^'  that  this  man 
is  drunk  with  too  much  prosperity  ?  " 

But  Wolsey  carried  the  matter  much  further  than  vain 
pomp  and  ostentation.  He  erected  an  office  which  he  called 
the  legatine  court ;  and  as  he  was  now,  by  means  of  the 
pope's  commission  and  the  king's  favor,  invested  with  all 
power,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  no  man  knew  what  bounds 
were  to  be  set  to  the  authority  of  his  new  tribunal.  He  con* 
ferred  on  it  a  kind  of  inquisitorial  and  censorial  powers  even 
over  the  laity,  and  directed  it  to  inquire  into  all  matters  of  ccm- 
science ;  into  all  conduct  which  had  given  scandal ;  into  all  actions 
which,  Uiough  they  escaped  the  law,  might  appear  contrary  to 
good  morals.  Ofience  was  taken  at  this  commission,  which 
wsLS  really  unbounded ;  and  the  people  were  the  more  dis- 
gusted, when  they  saw  a  man  who  indulged  himself  in  pomp 
and  pleasure,  so  severe  in  repressing  the  least  appearance  w 
licentiousness  in  others.  But  to  render  his  court  more  obnox- 
ious, Wolsey  made  one  John  Allen  judge  in  it,  a  person  of 
scandalous  life,*  whom  he  himself,  as  chancellor,  had,  it  is 
said,  condemned  for  peijury :  and  as  it  is  pretended,  that  thb 
man  either  extorted  fines  from  every  one  whom  he  was  pleased 
to  find  guilty,  or  took  bribes  to  drop  prosecutions,  men  con- 
cluded, and  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  he  shared 
with  the  cardinal  those  wages  of  iniquity.  The  clergy,  and  in 
particular  the  monks,  were  exposed  to  this  tyranny ;  and  as 
the  libertinism  of  their  lives  often  gave  a  just  handle  against 
them,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  an  indemnity  by  paying 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  legate  or  his  judge.  Not  content 
with  this  authority,  Wolsey  pretended,  by  virtue  of  his  com- 
mission, to  assume  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  bishops'  courts ; 
particularly  that  of  judging  of  wills  and  testaments  ;  and  hit 
decisions  in  those  important  points  were  deemed  not  a  litdft 

*  S^rype's  Memorials,  vcl.  i.  p.  125. 
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Bibitmry.  As  if  he  himself  were  pope,  and  as  if  the  pope 
could  absolutely  dispose  of  every  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he 
presented  to  whatever  priories  or  benefices  he  pleased,  without 
r^ard  to  the  right  of  election  in  the  monks,  or  of  patronage 
in  the  nobility  and  gentry.* 

No  one  durst  carry  to  the  king  any  complaint  against  these 
usurpations  of  Wolsey,  till  Warham  ventured  to  inform  him  of 
the  diaconteuts  of  his  people.  Henry  professed  his  ignorance 
of  the  whole  matter.  "  A  man,"  said  he,  "  is  not  so  blind 
any  where  as  in  his  own  *house :  but  do  you,  father,"  added 
he  to  ifie  primate,  "  go  to  Wolsey,  and  tell  him,  if  any  thing 
be  amiss,  that  he  amend  it."  A  reproof  of  this  kind  was  not 
likely  to  be  effectual :  it  only  served  to  augment  Wolsey's 
enmity  to  Warham :  but  one  London  having  prosecuted  Allen, 
the  legatees  judge,  in  a  court  of  law,  and  having  convicted  him 
of  malversation  and  iniquity,  the  clamor  at  last  reached  the 
king^s  ears ;  and  he  expressed  such  displeasure  to  the  car- 
dinal, as  made  him  ever  afler  more  cautious  in  exerting  his 
authority. 

[1519.]  While  Henry,  indulging  himself  in  pleasure  and 
amusement,  Intrusted  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  this 
imperious  minister,  an  incident  happened  abroad  which  excited 
his  attention.  Msucimilian,  the  emperor,  died  ;  a  man  who,  of 
himself,  was  indeed  of  little  consequence ;  but  as  his  death 
left  vacant  the  first  station  among  Christian  princes,  it  set  the 
passions  of  men  in  agitation,  and  proved  a  kind  of  era  in  the 
general  system  of  Europe.  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
immediately  declared  themselves  candidates  for  the  imperial 
crown,  and  employed  every  expedient  of  money  or  intrigue 
which  promised  them  success  in  so  great  a  point  of  ambition. 
Henry  also  was  encouraged  to  advance  his  pretensions ;  but 
his  minister  Pace,  who  was  despatched  to  the  electors,  found 
that  he  began  to  solicit  too  late,  and  that  the  votes  of  all  these 
princes  were  already  preengaged  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Francis  and  Charles  made  profession  from  the  beginning  of 
carrying  on  this  rivalship  with  emulation,  but  without  enmity ; 

•  Polyd.  Virg.  lib.  xxvii.  This  whole  narrative  has  been  copied  by 
aU  fhe  historians  from  the  author  here  cited :  there  are  many  circum- 
itances,  however,  very  suspicious,  both  because  of  the  obvious  par* 
tiiiUty  of  the  historian,  and  because  the  parliament,  when  they  after- 

wnds  examined  Wolsey's  conduct,  could  find  no  proof  of  any  material 

^Anice  he  had  ever  committed. 
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and  Francis  in  particular  declared,  that  his  brother  CSiaifar 
and  he  were,  fairly  and  openly,  suitors  to  the  same  mistresB! 
the  more  fortunate,  added  he,  will  carry  her ;  the  other  mini 
rest  contented.*  But  all  men  apprehended  that  this  extreme 
moderation,  however  reasonable,  would  not  be  of  long  dun 
tion  ;  and  that  incidents  would  certainly  occur  to  sharoen  tin 
minds  of  the  candidates  against  each  other.  It  was  Chailes 
who  at  length  prevailed,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  French 
monarch,  who  still  continued  to  the  .last  in  the  belief  that  the 
majority  of  the  electoral  college  was  engaged  in  his«&VDr. 
And  as  he  was  some  years  superior  in  age  to  his  rival,  aod, 
after  his  victory  at  Marignan  and  conquest  of  the  Milanese, 
much  superior  in  1 3nown,  he  could  not  suppress  his  indigna- 
tion at  being  thus,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  after  long  and 
anxious  expectation,  disappointed  in  so  important  a  pretensioD. 
From  this  competition,  as  much  as  from  opposition  of  interests, 
arose  that  emulation  between  those  two  great  monaTchs, 
which,  while  it  kept  their  whole  age  in  movement,  sets  them 
in  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  each  other :  both  of  them  priDces 
endowed  with  talents  and  abilities ;  brave,  aspuring,.  active, 
warlike ;  beloved  by  their  servants  and  subjects,  dreaded  by 
their  enemies,  and  respected  by  all  the  world :  Francis,  open, 
frank,  liberal,  munificent,  carrying  these  virtues  to  an  excess . 
which  prejudiced  his  affairs :  Charles,  political,  close,  artful, 
frugal ;  better  qualified  to  obtain  success  in  wars  and  in  nego- 
tiations, especially  the  latter.  The  one  the  more  amiable  man; 
the  other  the  greater  monarch.  The  king,  from  his  oversights 
and  indiscretions,  naturally  exposed  to  misfortunes ;  but  qual- 
ified, by  his  spirit  and  magnanimity,  to  extricate  himself 
from  them  with  honor :  the  emperor,  by  his  designing,  inter- 
ested character,  fitted,  in  his  greatest  successes,  to  excite 
jealousy  and  opposition  even  among  his  allies,  and  to  rouse  up 
a  multitude  of  enemies  in  the  place  of  one  whom  he  had  sub- 
dued. And  as  the  personal  qualities  of  these  princes  thus 
counterpoised  each  other,  so  did  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  their  domuiions.  Fortune  alone,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  prudence  or  valor,  never  reared  up  of  a  sudden  so 
great  a  power  as  that  which  centred  in  the  emperor  Charles. 
He  reaped  the  succession  of  Castile,  of  Arragon,  of  Austria, 
of  the  Netherlands :  he  inherited  the  conquest  of  Naples,  of 
Grenada :  election  entitled  him  to  the  empire :  even  the  boundi 

*  Belcario,  lib.  xvl.    Gaicciard.  lib.  xilL 
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of  the  globe  seemed  to  be  enlarged  a  little  before  his  time,  that 
be  might  possess  the  whole  treasure,  as  yet  entire  and  unrifled, 
of  the  new  world.  But  though  the  concurrence  of  all  these 
advantages  formed  an  empire  greater  and  more  extensive 
dian  any  known  in  Europe  since  that  of  the  Romans,  the 
kingdom  of  France  alone,  being  close,  compact,  united,  rich, 
populous,  and  being  interposed  between  the  provinces  of  the 
emperor^s  dominions,  was  able  to  make  a  vigorous  opposition 
to  his  progress,  and  maintain  the  contest  against  him. 

Henry  possessed  the  felicity  of  being  able,  both  by  the 
native  force  of  his  kingdom  and  its  situation,  to  hold  the 
balance  between  those  two  powers;  and  had  he  known  to 
improve  by  policy  and  prudence  this  singular  and  inestimable 
advantage,  he  was  really,  by  means  of  it,  a  greater  potentate 
than  either  of  those  mighty  monarchs,  who  seemed  to  strive 
for  the  dominion  of  Europe.  But  this  prince  was  in  his  char^ 
acter  heedless,  inconsiderate,  capricious,  impolitic ;  guided  by 
bis  passions  or  his  favorite ;  vain,  imperious,  haughty ;  some- 
times actuated  by  friendship  for  foreign  powers,  oftener  by 
resentment,  seldom  by  his  true  interest.  And  thus,  though  he 
exulted  in  that  superiority  which  his  situation  in  Europe  gave 
him,  he  never  employed  it  to  his  own  essential  and  durable 
advantage,  or  to  that  of  his  kingdom. 

*  [1520.1  Francis  was  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  char- 
acter, and  endeavored  to  accommodate  his  conduct  Xq  it.  He 
solicited  an  interview  near  Calais ;  in  expectation  of  being  able 
by  familiar  conversation  to  gain  upon  his  friendship  and  con- 
fidence. Wolsey  earnestly  seconded  this  proposal ;  and  hoped, 
in  the  presence  of  both  courts,  to  make  parade  of  his  riches, 
his  splendor,  and  his  influence  over  both  monarchs.*  And  as 
Henry  himself  loved  show  and  magnificence,  and  had  enter- 
tained a  curiosity  of  being  personally  acquainted  with  the 
French  king,  he  cheerfully  adjusted  all  the  preliminaries  of 
this  interview.  The  nobility  of  both  nations  vied  with  each 
other  in  pomp  and  expense :  many  of  them  involved  them- 
selves in  great  debts,  and  were  not  able,  by  the  penury  of  their 
whole  lives,  to  repair  the  vain  splendor  of  a  few  days.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  though  very  rich,  was  somewhat 
addicted  to  frugality,  finding  his  preparations  for  this  festival 
amount  to  Immense  sums,  threw  out  some  expressions  of  dia* 
pleasure  against  the  cardinal,  whom  he  believed  the  author  of 

♦  Polyd.  Virg.  Hb.  xxtU. 
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that  measure ;  *  an  imprudence  which  was  not  forguUeu  by 
this  minister. 

While  Henry  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Calais,  he  heard 
that  the  emperor  was  arrived  at  Dover ;  and  he  immediately 
hastened  thither  with  the  queen,  in  order  to  give  a  suitable 
reception  to  his  roya^.  guest  That  great  prince,  politic  though 
young,  being  informed  of  the  intended  interview  between 
Francis  and  Henry,  was  apprehensive  of  the  consequences; 
and  was  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity,  in  his  passage  fron 
Spain  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  make  the  king  still  a  highei 
compliment,  by  paying  him  a  visit  in  his  own  dominions 
Besides  the  marks  of  regard  and  attachment  which  he  gave  ti 
Henry,  he  strove  by  every  testimony  of  friendship,  by  flattery, 
protestations,  promises,  and  presents,  to  gain  on  the  vanity, 
the  avarice,  and  the  ambition  of  the  cardinal.  He  lie^ 
instilled  into  this  aspiring  prelate  the  hope  of  attainiug  the 
papacy ;  and  as  that  was  die  sole  point  of  elevation  beyond 
nis  present  greatness,  it  was  sure  to  attract  his  wishes  with  the 
same  ardor  as  if  Fortune  had  never  yet  favored  him  with  any 
of  her  presents.  In  confidence  of  reaching  this  dignity  by  the 
emperor^s  assistance,  he  secretly  devoted  himself  to  that  mon- 
arches interests;  and  Charles  was  perhaps  the  more  liberal 
of  his  promises,  because  Leo  was  a  very  young  man ;  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  for  many  years  he  should  be  called  upon 
to  fulfil  his  engagements.  Henry  easily  observed  this  court- 
ship paid  to  his  minister ;  but  instead  of  taking  umbrage  at  it, 
he  only  made  it  a  subject  of  vanity  ;  and  believed  that,  as  his 
favor  was  Wolsey's  sole  support,  the  obeisance  of  such  mighty 
monarchs  to  his  servant  was,  in  reality,  a  more  conspicuous 
homage  to  his  own  grandeur. 

The  day  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over  to  Calais 
with  the  queen  and  his  whole  court ;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Guisnes,  a  small  town  near  the  frontiers.  Francis,  attended 
in  like  manner,  came  to  Ardres,  a  few  miles  distant ;  and  the 
two  monarchs  met,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  fields,  at  a  place 
situated  between  these  two  towns,  but  still  within  the  English 
pale ;  for  Francis  agreed  to  pay  this  compliment  to  Henry,  in 
consideration  of  that  prince's  passing  the  sea  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  interview.  Wolsey,  to  whom  both  kings  had 
mtrusted  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial,  contrived  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  order  to  do  honor  to  his  master.    The  nobilitjf 

*  Polyd.  Yirg.  lib.  xzviL    Herbert    Holingthed,  p.  855. 
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both  of  France  and  England  here  displayed  their  magnificence 
with  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense,  as  procured  to  the 
place  of  interview  the  name  of  "  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold." 

The  two  monarchs,  after  saluting  each  other  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  retired  into  a  tent  which  had  been  erected  on 
purpose,  and  they  held  a  secret  conference  together.  Henry 
here  proposed  to  make  some  amendments  on  the  articles  of 
their  former  alliance ;  and  he  began  to  read  the  treaty,  "  I 
Henry,  king  : "  these  were  the  first  words  ;  and  he  stopped  a 
moment.  He  subjoined  only  the  words  "  of  England,"  with- 
out adding  "France,"  the  usual  style  of  the  English  mon- 
archs.*  Francis  remarked  this  delicacy,  and  expressed  by  a 
smile  his  approbation  of  it. 

He  took  an  opportunity  soon  after  of  paying  a  compliment 
to  Henry  of  a  more  flattering  nature.  That  generous  prince, 
full  of  honor  himself,  and  incapable  of  distrusting  others,  was 
shocked  at  all  the  precautions  which  were  observed  whenever 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  English  monarch :  the  number  of 
their  guards  and  attendants  was  careftilly  reckoned  on  both 
sides :  every  step  was  scrupulously  measured  and  adjusted : 
and  if  the  two  kings  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  queens,  they 
departed  from  their  respective  quarters  at  the  same  instant, 
which  was  marked  by  the  firing  of  a  culverin ;  they  passed 
each  other  in  the  middle  point  between  the  places ;  and  the 
moment  that  Henry  entered  Ardres,  Francis  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  at  Guisnes.  In  order  to  break  off  this 
tedious  ceremonial,  which  contained  so  many  dishonorable 
implications,  Francis  one  day  took  with  him  two  gentlemen 
and  a  page,  and  rode  directly  into  Guisnes.  The  guards  were 
surprised  at  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  who  called  aloud  to 
them,  "  You  are  all  my  prisoners  :  carry  me  to  your  master." 
Henry  was  equally  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  Francis  ; 
and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  "  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  here  played  me  the  most  agreeable  trick  in  the  world, 
and  have  showed  me  the  full  confidence  I  may  place  in  you : 
I  surrender  myself  your  prisoner  from  this  moment."  He 
took  from  his  neck  a  collar  of  pearls,  worth  fifteen  thousand 
angels ;  t  and  puttmg  it  about  Francis's,  begged  him  to  wear 
it  for  the  sake  of  his  prisoner.  Francis  agreed,  but  on  con- 
dition that  Henrv  should  wear  a  bracelet  of  which  he  made 

w ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  M^moires  de  Fleiuranges. 

t  An  angel  was  then  estimated  at  seven  shillingft  or  near  twelvt 
of  our  piresent  money. 
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him  a  pre&en< ,  and  which  was  double  in  value  to  tiie  eo.hr.* 
The  king  wjnt  next  day  to  Ardres  without  guards  or  attend- 
ants ;  and  <jonfidence  being  now  fully  established  between  the 
monarchs,  they  employed  the  rest  of  the  time  entirely  in  tou^ 
naments  and  festivals. 

A  defiance  had  been  sent  by  the  two  kings  to  each  other's 
court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities  in  Europe,  importiiu;, 
\hat  Henry  and  Francis,  with  fourteen  aids,  would  be  ready,  in 
the  plains  of  Picardy,  to  answer  all  comers  that  were  gentle- 
men, at  tilt,  tournament,  and  barriers.  The  monarchs,  in 
order  to  fulfil  this  challenge,  advanced  into  the  field  on  horse- 
back, Francis  surrounded  with  Henry's  guards,  and  Henry 
with  those  of  Francis.  They  were  gorgeously  apparelled; 
and  were  both  of  them  the  most  comely  personages  of  their 
age,  as  well  as  the  most  expert  in  every  military  exercise. 
They  carried  away  the  prize  at  all  trials  in  those  rough  and 
dangerous  pastimes ;  and  several  horses  and  riders  were  over- 
thrown by  their  vigor  and  dexterity.  The  ladies  were  the 
judges  in  these  feats  of  chivalry,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ren- 
counter whenever  they  judged  it  expedient.  Henry  erected  a 
6p€u;ious  house  of  wood  and  canvas,  which  had  been  framed 
in  London ;  and  he  there  feasted  the  French  monarch.  He 
had  placed  a  motto  on  this  fabric,  under  the  figure  of  an  Eng- 
lish archer  embroidered  on  it,  "Cui  adhaereo  praeest,"  He  pre- 
vails whom  I  favor ;  t  expressing  his  own  situation,  as  holding 
in  his  hands  the  balance  of  power  among  the  potentates  of 
Europe.  In  these  entertainments,  more  than  in  any  serious 
business,  did  the  two  kings  pass  their  time,  till  their  de- 
parture. 

Henry  paid  then  a  visit  to  the  emperor  and  Margaret  of 
Savoy  at  Gravelines,  and  engaged  them  to  go  along  with  him 
to  Calais,  and  pass  some  days  in  that  fortress.  The  artful  and 
politic  Charles  here  completed  the  impression  which  he  had 
begun  to  make  on  Henry  and  his  favorite,  and  effaced  all  the 
friendship  to  which  the  frank  and  generous  nature  of  Francis 
had  given  birth.  As  the  house  of  Austria  began  sensibly  to 
take  the  ascendant  over  the  French  monarchy,  the  interests 
of  England  required  that  some  support  should  be  given  to  the 
latter,  and,  above  all,  that  any  important  wars  should  be  pre- 
vented which  might  bestow  on  either  of  them  a  decisirer 

superiority  over  the  other.     But  the  jealousy  of  the  EnglislHb> 
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tgainst  France  has  usually  prevented  a  cordial  union  between 
these  nations;  and  Charles,  sensible  c^  this  hereditary  ani- 
modty,  and  desirous  further  to  flatter  Henry^s  vanity,  had 
made  him  an  offer,  (an  offer  in  which  Francis  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  concur,)  that  he  should  be  entirely  arbiter  in  any 
dispute  or  difference  that  might  arise  between  the  monarchs. 
But  the  masterpiece  of  Charles's  politics  was  the  securing  of 
Wolsey  in  his  interests,  by  very  important  services,  and  still 
higher  promises.  He  renewed  assurances  of  assisting  hhn 
in  obtaining  the  papacy ;  and  he  put  him  in  present  possession 
of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Badajoz  and  Palencia 
in  Castile.  The  acquisitions  of  Wolsey  were  now  become  po 
exorbitant,  that,  joined  to  the  pensions  from  foreign  powers 
which  Henry  allowed  him  to  possess,  his  revenues  were  com- 
puted nearly  to  equal  those  which  belonged  to  the  crown  itself; 
and  he  spent  them  with  a  magnificence,  or  rather  an  osten- 
tation, which  gave  general  ofience  to  the  people ;  and  even 
lessened  his  master  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  nations.* 

The  violent  personal  emulation  and  political  jealousy  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  king, 
soon  broke  out  in  hostilities.     But  while  these  ambitious  and 
warlike  princes  were  acting  against  each  other  in  almost  every 
part  of  £urope,  they  still  made  professions  of  the  strongest 
desire  of  peace ;  and  both  of  them  incessantly  carried  their 
complaiuts  to  Henry,  as  to  the  umpire  between  them.     The 
king,  who  pretended  to  be  neutral,  engaged  them  to  send  their 
ambassadors  to  Calais,  there  to  negotiate  a  peace  under  tlie 
mediation  of  Wolsey  and  the  pope's  nuncio.     The  emperor 
was  well  apprised  of  the  partiality  of  these  mediators ;  and 
his  demands  in  the  conference  were  so  unreasonable  as  plainly 
proved  him  conscious  of  the  advantage.     He  required  the 
restitution  of  Burgundy,  a  province  which  many  years  before 
had  been  ceded  to  France  by  treaty,  and  which,  if  in  his  pos- 
session, would  have  given  him  entrance  into  the  heart  of  that 
kingdom :  and  he  demanded  to  be  freed  from  the  homage 
which  his  ancestors  had  always  done  for  Flanders  and  Artois, 
and  which  he  himself  had  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  engaged 
to  renew.    [1521.]    On, Francis's  rejecting  these  terms,  the 
congress  of  Calais  broke  up ;  and  Wolsey  soon  afler  took  a 
journey  to  Bruges,  where  he  met  with  the  emperor.     He  was 
leceived  with  the  same  state,*  magnificence,  and  respect,  as  if 

•  Polyd.  Virg.    HalL 
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he  had  heen  tho  king  of  England  himself;  and  he  concluded, 
in  his  master^s  name,  an  ofifensive  alliance  with  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  against  France.  He  stipulated  that  England 
should  next  summer  invade  that  kingdom  with  forty  thousand 
men;  and  he  betrothed  to  Charles  the  princess  Mary,  the 
king's  only  child,  who  had  now  some  prospect  of  inheriting 
the  crown.  This  extravagant  alliance,  which  was  prejudicial  to 
the  interests,  and  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
independence,  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  result  of  the  humors 
and  prejudices  of  the  king,  and  the  private  views  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  cardinal. 

The  people  saw  every  day  new  instances  of  the  uncontrolled 
authority  of  this  minister.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  consta- 
ble of  England,  the  first  nobleman  both  for  family  and  fortune 
in  the  kingdom,  had  imprudently  given  disgust  to  the  cardinal ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  reason  to  repent  of  his 
indiscretion.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  full  of  levity  and 
rash  projects ;  and  being  infatuated  with  judicial  astrology,  he 
entertained  a  commerce  with  one  Hopkins,  a  Carthusian  friar, 
who  encouraged  him  in  the  notion  of  his  mounting  one  day  the 
throne  of  England.  He  was  descended  by  a  female  from  the 
duke  of  Glocester,  youngest  son  of  Edward  III. ;  and  though 
his  claim  to  the  crown  was  thereby  very  remote,  he  had  been 
so  unguarde  as  to  let  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  he  thought 
himself  best  entitled,  in  case  the  king  should  die  without  issue, 
to  possess  the  royal  dignity.  He  had  not  even  abstained  from 
threats  against  the  king's  life ;  and  had  provided  himself  with 
arms,  which  he  intended  to  employ,  in  case  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity should  offer.  He  was  brought  to  a  trial ;  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  whose  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  had  married  Bucking- 
]iam's  daughter,  was  created  lord  steward,  in  order  to  preside 
at  this  solemn  procedure.  The  jury  consisted  of  a  duke,  a 
marquis,  seven  earls,  and  twelve  barons ;  and  they  gave  their 
verdict  against  Buckingham,  which  was  soon  after  carried  into 
execution.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  the  sentence  unjust;* 
but  as  Buckingham's  crimes  seemed  to  proceed  more  from 
indiscretion  than  deliberate  malice,  the  people,  who  loved  him, 
expected  that  the  king  would  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  imputed 
their  disappointment  to  the  animosity  and  revenge  of  the  car- 
dinal.    The  king's  own  jealousy,  however,  of  all  persons  alliec 

*  Herbert.    HalL    Stowe,  p.  513.    Holingshed,  p.  862. 
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lo  the  crown,  was,  notwithstanding  his  undoubted  title  very 
remarkable  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign ;  and  was 
alone  sufficient  to  render  him  implacable  against  B  ickingham. 
The  office  of  constable,  which  diis  nobleman  inherited  from 
the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford,  was  forfeited,  and  was  never 
ifbsr  revived  in  EogbusiL 
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CHAPTER    Xm* 

HENRY  Vm. 

• 

[1521.]  During  some  years,  many  parts  of  Eurof  e  hta 
been  agitated  with  those  religious  controversies  which  produced 
the  reformation,  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  history :  but  as 
it  was  not  till  this  time  that  the  king  of  England  publicly  took 
part  in  the  quarrel,  we  had  no  occasion  to  give  any  account  d 
its  rise  and  progress.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  explain 
these  theological  disputes ;  or,  what  is  more  material,  to  trace 
from  their  origin  those  abuses  which  so  generally  difiused  the 
opinion,  that  a  reformation  of  the  church  or  ecclesiastial  oidet 
was  become  highly  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
We  shall  be  better  enabled  to  comprehend  the  subject  if  we 
take  the  matter  a  little  higher,  and  reflect  a  moment  aa  the 
reasons  why  there  must  be  an  ecclesiastical  order  and  a 
public  establishment  of  religion  in  every  civilized  community. 
The  importance  of  the  present  occasicm  will,  I  hope^  excuse 
this  short  digression. 

Most  of  Sie  arts  and  professions  in  a  state  axe  of  such  a 
nature,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interests  of  the  society, 
they  are  also  useful  or  agreeable  to  some  individuals ;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  constant  rule  of  the  magistrate,  except,  perhaps, 
on  the  first  introduction  of  any  art,  is  to  leave  the  profession  to 
itself,  and  trust  its  encouragement  to  those  who  reap  the  ben- 
efit of  it.  The  artisans,  finding  their  profits  to  rise  by  the 
favor  of  their  customers,  increase  as  much  as  posable  their 
skill  and  industry ;  and  as  matters  are  not  disturbed  by  any 
injudicious  tampering,  the  commodity  is  always  sure  to  be  at 
all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. 

But  there  are  also  some  callings  which,  though  useful  and 
even  necessary  in  a  state,  bring  no  particular  advantage  or 
pleasure  to  any  individual ;  and  the  supreme  power  is  obliged 
to  alter  its  conduct  with  regard  to  the  retainers  of  those  pro- 
fessions. It  must  give  them  public  encouragement  in  order  to 
their  subsistence  ;  and  it  must  provide  against  that  negligence 
to  which  they  will  naturally  be  subject,  either  by  annexing 
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peculiar  honors  to  the  profession,  hy  establishing  a  long  sub- 
ordination of  ranks  and  a  strict  dependence,  or  by  some  othei 
ejtpedient  The  persons  employed  in  the  finances,  armies, 
fleets,  and  magistracy,  are  instances  of  this  order  of  men. 

It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  that  the  ecclesi* 
astics  belong  to  the  first  class,  and  that  their  encouragement, 
as  well  as  that  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  may  safely  be 
intrusted  to  the  liberality  of  individuals,  who  are  attached  to 
their  doctrines,  and  who  find  benefit  or  consolation  from  their 
spiritual  ministry  and  assistance.  Their  industry  and  vigilance 
will  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  such  an  additional  motive  ;  and 
their  skill  in  their  profession,  as  well  as  their  address  in  gov- 
eming  the  minds  of  the  people,  must  receive  daily  increase 
from  their  hxreasing  practice,  study,  and  attention. 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  find, 
that  this  interested  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what  every  wise 
legislator  will  study  to  prevent;  because  in  every  religion, 
except  the  true,  it  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a 
natural  tendency  to  pervert  the  true,  by  infusing  into  it  a  strong 
mixture  of  superstition,  folly,  and  delusion.  Each  ghostly 
practitioner,  in  order  to  render  himself  more  precious  and 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers,  will  inspire  them  with  the 
most  violent  abhorrence  of  all  other  sects,  and  continually  en- 
deavor, by  some  novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  devotion  of  his 
audience.  No  regard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or  decency, 
in  the  doctrines  inculcated.  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that 
best  suits  the  disorderly  affections  of  the  human  frame.  Cus- 
tomers will  be  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by  new  industry  and 
address,  in  practising  on  the  passions  and  credulity  of  tlie 
populace.  And,  in  the  end,  the  civil  magistrate  will  find,  that 
he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  pretended  frugality,  in  saving  a  fixed 
establishment  for  the  priests ;  and  that  in  reality  the  most  de- 
cent and  advantageous  composition  which  he  can  make  with 
the  spiritual  guides  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by  assigning 
stated  salaries  to  their  profession,  and  rendering  it  superfluous 
for  them  to  be  further  active  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock 
from  straying  in  quest  of  new  pastures.  And  in  this  manner 
ecclesiasncal  establishments,  though  commonly  they  arose  at 
first  from  religious  views,  prove  in  the  end  advantageous  to 
the  political  interests  of  society. 

But  we  may  observe,  that  few  ecclesiastical  establishments 
bare  been  fixed  upon  a  worse  foundation  than  that  of  ths 
chmch  of  Rome,  or  have  been  attended  with  circumstances 
•Mns  hurtful  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankindi 
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The  large  revenues,  privileges,  immunities,  and  powen  of 
the  clergy,  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  civil  magistratB, 
and  armed  with  too  extensive  authority  an  order  of  men  who 
always  adhere  closely  together,  and  who  never  want  a  plausi- 
ble pretence  for  their  encroachments  and  usurpations.  The 
higher  dignities  of  the  church  served,  indeed,  to  the  support 
of  gentry  and  nobility ;  but  by  the  establishment  of  monas- 
teries, many  of  the  lowest  vulgar  were  taken  from  the  useful 
arts,  and  maintained  in  those  receptacles  of  sloth  and  ignorance* 
The  supreme  head  of  the  church  was  a  foreign  potentate, 
guided  by  interests  always  different  from  thbse  of  the  cmn- 
munity,  sometimes  contrary  to  them.  And  as  the  hieraichy 
was  necessarily  solicitous  to  preserve  a  unity  of  faith,  rites, 
and  ceremonies,  all  liberty  of  thought  ran  a  manifest  risk  of 
being  extinguished  ;  and  violent  persecutions,  or,  what  was 
worse,  a  stupid  and  abject  credulity,  took  place  every  where. 

To  increase  these  evils,  the  Church,  though  she  possessed 
large  revenues,  was  not  contented  with  her  acquisitions,  but 
retained  a  power  of  practising  further  on  the  ignorance  of 
mankind.  She  even  bestowed  on  each  individual  priest  a 
power  of  enriching  himself  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
faithful,  and  lefl  him  still  an  urgent  motive  for  diligence  and 
industry  in  his  calling.  And  tibus  that  church,  &ough  an 
expensive  and  burdensome  establishment,  was  liable  to  many 
of  the  inconveniences  which  belong  to  an  order  of  priests, 
trusting  entirely  to  their  own  art  and  invention  for  obtaining  a 
subsistence. 

The  advantages  attending  the  Romish  hierarchy  were  but  a 
small  compensation  for  its  inconveniences.  The  ecclesiastica] 
privileges,  during  barbarous  times,  had  served  as  a  check  (m 
the  despotism  of  kings.  The  union  of  all  the  western  churches 
under  the  supreme  pontiff  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
and  tended  to  bind  all  the  parts  of  Europe  into  a  close  con- 
nection with  each  other.  And  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
worship  which  belonged  to  so  opulent  an  establishment,  con- 
tributed in  some  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  began  to  diffuse  a  general  elegance  oi  taste  by  uniting  it 
with  religion. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  that,  though  the  balance  of  evil 
prevailed  in  the  Romish  church,  this  was  not  the  chief  reason 
which  produced  the  reformation.  A  concurrence  of  incidenti 
must  have  contributed  to  forward  that  great  revolution. 

Leo  X.,  by  his  generous  and  enterprising  temper,  had  mudi- 
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^jdiausted  his  tioasury,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  eyety  iQ 
^▼ention  which  might  yield  money,  in  order  to  support  his  pro 
j«ct8,  pleasuies,  and  liberalities.  Tlie  scheme  of  sellins 
induigences  was  suggested  to  him,  as  an  expedient  which  luid 
often  served  in  former  times  to  draw  money  from  the  Chris* 
tian  world,  and  make  devout  people  willing  contributors  to  the 
grandeur  and  riches  of  &e  court  of  Rome.  Tlie  church,  it 
was  supposed,  was  possessed  of  a  great  stock  of  merit,  as 
being  entitled  to  all  the  good  works  of  all  the  saints,  beyond 
what  were  employed  in  their  own  justification ;  and  even  to 
the  merits  of  Christ  himself,  which  were  infinite  and  unbounded ; 
and  from  this  unexhausted  treasury  the  pope  might  retail  par- 
ticular portions,  and  by  that  traffic  acquire  money  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  pious  purposes,  in  resisting  the  infidels,  or  subduing 
schismatics.  When  the  money  came  into  his  exchequer, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  usually  diverted  to  other  pur* 
poses.* 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Leo,  from  the  penetration  of 
his  genius,  and  his  &miliarity  with  ancient  literature,  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  ridicule  and  falsity  of  the  doctrines  which, 
as  supreme  pontiff,  he  was  obliged  by  his  interest  to  promote : 
it  is  the  less  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  employed  for  his  profit 
those  pious  frauds  which  his  predecessors,  the  most  ignorant  and 
cfcdulous,  had  always,  under  plausible  pretences,  made  use  of 
for  their  selfish  purposes.  He  published  the  sale  of  a  general 
indulgence ;  t  and  as  his  expenses  had  not  only  exhausted  his 
usual  revenue,  but  even  anticipated  the  money  expected  from 
ituB  extraordinary  expedient,  the  several  branches  of  it  were 
(^>ealy  given  away  to  particular  persons,  who  were  entitled  to 
levy  the  imposition.  The  produce,  particularly  of  Saxony  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was  assigned  to  his  sister 
Magdalene,  married  to  Cibo,  natural  son  of  Innocent  VIII. » 
and  she,  in  order  to  enhance  her  profit,  had  farmed  out  the 
revenue  to  one  Arcemboldi,  a  Grenoese,  once  a  merchant,  now 
a  bishop,  who  still  retained  all  the  luciaiive  arts  of  his  former 
profession.!  The  Austin  friara  had  usually  been  employed 
in  Saxony  to  preach  the  indulgences,  and  from  this  trust  had 
derived  both  profit  and  consideration :  but  Arcemboldi,  fearing 
lest  practice  might  have  taught  them  means  to  secrete  the 
money ,^  and  expecting  no  extraordinary  success  from  the 
aidinary  methods  of  collection,  gave  this  occupation  to  thi 
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Dominicant.  These  monks,  in  cnrder  to  piOTe  thenBashcs 
worthy  of  the  distinctioa  conferred  on  them,  exaggerated  die 
benefits  of  indulgences  by  the  most  nnbounded  paDeg3rric8 ; 
and  adranced  doctrines  on  that  head,  which,  though  not  mom 
ridiculous  than  those  already  received,  were  not  as  yet  entiielj 
fiunniliar  to  the  ears  of  the  people.*  To  add  to  the  scandal,- 
the  collectors  of  this  revenue  are  said  to  have  lived  very  licen- 
tious  lives,  and  to  have  spent  in  taverns,  gaming-houses,  and 
places  still  more  infamous,  the  money  which  devout  pemoi 
had  saved  from  their  usual  expenses,  in  order  to  purchase  a 
remission  of  their  sins.f 

All  these  circumstances  might  have  given  ofi^ce,  but  wodd 
have  been  attended  with  no  event  of  any  importance,  had 
there  not  arisen  a  man  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  the  inci- 
dent Martin  Luther,  an  Austin  friar,  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  resenting  the  affront  put  upon  his  order, 
began  to  preach  against  these  a'buses  in  the  sale  of  indulgences ; 
and  being  naturally  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  provided  by  qipo- 
mtion,  he  proceeded  even  to  decry  indulgences  themselves ; 
and  was  thence  carried,  by  the  heat  of  dispute,  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  from  which  his  adversaries  derived  tfadr 
chief  arguments  against  him.l  Still,  as  he  enlai^ed  his  read- 
ing, in  order  to  support  these  tenets,  he  discovered  some  new 
abuse  or  error  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  finding  his  opinions 
greedily  hearkened  to,  he  promulgated  them  by  writing,  dis- 
course, sermon,  conference ;  and  daily  increased  the  number 
of  his  disciples.  All  Saxony,  all  Germany,  all  Europe,  were 
in  a  very  little  time  filled  with  the  voice  of  this  daring  inno- 
vator ;  and  men,  roused  from  that  lethargy  in  which  they  had 
■o  long  slept,  began  to  call  in  question  the  most  ancient  and 
most  received  opinions.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  favorable  to 
Luther's  doctrine,  protected  him  from  the  violence  of  the 
papal  jurisdiction :  the  republic  of  Zurich  even  reformed  their 
church  according  to  the  new  model :  many  sovereigns  of  the 
empire,  and  the  imperial  diet  itself,  showed  a  favorable  dispo- 
sition towards  it :  and  Luther,  a  man  naturally  inflexible, 
vehement,  opinionative,  was  become  incapable,  either  from 
promises  of  advancement  or  terrors  of  severity,  to  relinquish 
a  sect  of  which  he  was  himself  the  founder,  and  which  brou|^ 
hiin  a  glory  superior  to  all  others  —  the  glory  of  dictating  the 
religious  faith  and  principles  of  multitudes. 

*  See  note  D,  at  tlie  end  of  the  volame. 

t  Father  Fanl,  Ub.  L  t  Father  FauL    Sleidaa 
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The  rumor  of  tnese  innoyations  soon  reached  England; 
and  as  there  still  subsisted  in  that  kingdom  great  remains  of 
the  Lollards,  whose  pnnciples  resembled  those  of  Luther,  the 
new  doctrines  secretly  ^ned  many  partisans  among  the  laity 
of  all  ranks  and  denominations.     But  Henry  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  strict  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  he 
bore  a  particular  prejudice  against  Luther,  who,  in  his  writings, 
spoke  with  contempt  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  king^s  mvorite 
author :  he  opposed  himself,  therefore,  to  the  progress  of  the 
Lutheran  tenets,  by  all  the. influence  which  his  extensive  and 
almost  absolute  authority  conferred  upon  him  :  he  even  under- 
tock  to  combat  them  with  weapons  not  usually  employed  by 
nonarcbs,  especially  those  in  the  flower  of  their  age  and  force 
>f  their  passions.     He  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  against  the 
principles  of  Luther ;  a  performance  which,  if  allowance  be 
made  for  the  subject  and  the  age,  does  no  discreout  to  his 
capacity.     He   sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Leo,  who  received  so 
magnificent  a  present  with  great  testimony  of  regara ;  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "  defender  of  the  faiih ;  "  an 
appellation  still  retained  by  the  kings  of  England.     Luther, 
who  was  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  soon  published  an  answer 
to  Henry ;  and,  without  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  antagonist, 
treated  him  with  all  the  acrimony  of  style  to  whicn,  in  the 
course   of  his   polemics,  he  had  so  long  been  accustomed. 
The  king,  by  this  ill  usage,  was  still  more  prejudiced  against 
the  new  doctrines;  but  the  public,  who  naturally  favor  the 
weaker  party,  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  Luther  the  victory 
in  the  dispute.*     And  as  the  controversy  became  more  illus- 
trious by  Henry^s  entering  the  lists,  it  drew  still  more  the 
attention  of  mankind ;  and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  daily  ac- 
quired new  converts  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

The  quick  and  surprising  progress  of  this  bold  sect  may 
justly  m  part  be  ascribed  to  the  late  invention  of  printing,  and 
revival  of  learning:  not  that  reason  bore  any  considerable 
share  in  opening  men's  eyes  with  regard  to  the  impostures  of 
the  Romish  church ;  for  of  all  branches  of  literature,  philosophy 
had,  as  yet,  and  till  long  afterwards,  made  the  most  incon- 
siderable progress ;  neither  is  there  any  instance,  that  argu- 
ment has  ever  been  able  to  free  the  people  from  that  enor- 
mous load  of  absurdity  with  which  superstition  has  every* 
where  overwhelmed  them ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  rapid 
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advance  of  the  Lutberai  doctrine,  and  the  violence  wifli 
which  it  was  embraced,  prove  sufficiently,  that  it  owed  not  iti 
success  to  reason  and  reflection.  The  art  of  printing  and  the 
revival  of  learning  forwarded  its  progress  in  another  manner. 
By  moans  of  that  art,  the  books  of  Luther  and  his  sectaries, 
full  of  vehemence,  declamation,  and  a  rude  eloquence,  were 
propagated  more  quickly,  and  in  greater  numbers.  The 
minds  of  men,  somewhat  awakened  from  a  profound  sleep 
of  so  many  centuries,  were  prepjured  for  every  novelty,  and 
scrupled  less  to  tread  in  any  imusual  path  which  was  opened 
to  them.  And  as  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Christian  faith  became  more  common,  men 
perceived  the  innovations  which  were  introduced  afler  the 
first  centuries  ;  and  though  argument  and  reasoning  could  not 
give  conviction,  an  historical  fact,  well  supported,  was  able 
to  make  impression  on  their  understandings.  Many  of  the 
powers,  indeed,  assumed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  were  veiy 
ancient,  and  were  prior  to  almost  every  political  government 
established  in  Europe :  but  as  the  ecclesiastics  would  not 
agree  to  possess  their  privileges  as  matters  of  civil  right, 
which  time  might  render  valid,  but  appealed  still  to  a  divine 
origin,  men  were  tempted  to  look  into  their  primitive  charter, 
and  they  could,  without  much  difficulty,  perceive  its  defect  io 
truth  and  authenticity. 

In  order  to  bestow  on  this  topic  the  greater  influence, 
Luther  and  his  followers,  not  satisfied  with  opposing  the  pre* 
tended  divinity  of  the  Romish  church,  and  displaying  the 
temporal  inconveniences  of  that  establishment,  carried  matters 
much  further,  and  treated  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  as 
abominable,  detestable,  damnable;  foretold  by  sacred  wrii 
itself  as  the  source  of  all  wickedness  and  pollution.  They 
denominated  the  pope  Antichrist,  called  his  communion  the 
scarlet  whore,  and  gave  to  Rome  the  appellation  of  Babylon ; 
expressions  which,  however  applied,  were  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  and  which  were  better  calculated  to  operate  on  the 
multitude  than  the  most  solid  arguments.  Excited  by  contest 
and  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  by  success  and  applause 
on  th^  other,  many  of  the  reformers  carried  to  the  greatest 
extremities  their  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  in 
contradiction  to  the  multiplied  superstitions  with  which  that 
eommunion  was  loaded,  they  adopted  an  enthusiastic  strain 
of  devotion,  which  admitted  of  no  observances,  rites,  or  cere- 
monies, but  placed  all  merit  in  a  mysterious  species  of  fisuth 
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m  inward  vision,  rapture,  and  ecstasy.  The  new  sectaries, 
seized  with  this  spirit,  were  indefatigablti  in  the  propagation 
of  their  doctrine,  and  set  at  defiance  all  the  anathemas  and 
punishments  with  which  the  Roman  pontiff  endeavored  to 
overwhelm  them. 

That  the  civil  power,  however,  might  afford  them  protection 
against  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  Lutherans  advanced 
doctrines  favorable  in  some  respect  to  the  temporal  authority 
of  sovereigns.  They  inveighed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  with  which  men  were  at  that  time  generally 
discontented;  and  they  exhorted  princes  to  reinstate  them- 
selves in  those  powers,  of  which  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  especially  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  had  so  long 
bereaved  them.  They  condemned  celibacy  and  monastic 
vows,  and  thereby  opened  the  doors  of  the  convents  to  those 
who  were  either  tired  of  the  obedience  and  chastity,  or  dis- 
gusted with  the  license,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  lived. 
They  blamed  the  excessive  riches,  the  idleness,  the  libertinism 
of  the  clergy ;  and  pointed  out  their  treasures  emd  revenues 
as  lawful  spoif  to  the  first  invader.  And  as  the  ecclesiastics 
had  hitherto  conducted  a  willing  and  a  stupid  audience,  and 
were  totally  imacquainted  with  controversy,  much  more  with 
every  ispecies  of  true  literature,  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  men  armed  with  authorities,  quotations, 
and  popular  topics,  and  qualified  to  triumph  in  every  alterca- 
tion or  debate.  Such  were  the  advantages  with  which  the 
reformers  began  their  attack  on  the  Romish  hierarchy;  and 
such  were  the  causes  of  their  rapid  and  astonishing  success. 

Leo  X.,  whose  oversights  and  too  supine  trust  in  the 
profound  ignorance  of  the  people  had  given  rise  to  this  sect, 
but  whose  sound  judgment,  moderation,  and  temper,  were 
well  qualified  to  retard  its  progress,  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  a  little  afler  he  received  Sie  king's  book  against  Luther ; 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Adrian,  a  Fleming, 
who  had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Charles.  This  man  was 
fitted  to  gain  on  the  reformers  by  the  integrity,  candor 
and  simplicity  of  manners  which  distinguished  his  character  * 
bat,  so  violent  were  their  prejudices  against  the  church,  he 
rather  hurt  the  cause  by  his  imprudent  exercise  of  those 
virtues.  He  frankly  confessed,  that  many  abominable  and 
detestable  practices  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  by 
diis  sincere  avowal,  he  gave  occasion  of  much  triumph  to  the 
Lutheians.     This  pontiSOT  also,  whose  penetration  was  nol 
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equal  to  his  good  intentions,  was  seduced  to  concm  in  that 
league  which  Charles  and  Henry  had  formed  against  France  ;* 
and  he  thereby  augmented  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the 
practice  of  so  many  preceding  popes,  who  still  made  their 
spiritual  arms  subservient  to  political  purposes. 

[1522.]  The  emperor,  who  knew  that  Wolsey  had  receiyed 
a  disappointment  in  his  ambitious  hopes  by  the  election  of 
Adrian,  and  who  dreaded  the  resentment  of  that  haugh^ 
minister,  was  solicitous  to  repair  the  breach  made  in  fteir 
friendship  by  this  incident.  He  paid  another  visit  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  besides  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  king  and  the 
cardinal,  he  renewed  to  Wolsey  all  the  promises  which  he 
had  made  him  of  seconding  his  pretensions  to  the  papd 
throne.  Wolsey,  sensible  that  Adrian's  great  age  and  in- 
firmities promised  a  speedy  vacancy,  dissembled  his  resent- 
ment, and  was  willing  to  hope  for  a  more  prosperous  issue  to 
the  next  election.  The  emperor  renewed  the  treaty  made  at 
Bruges,  to  which  some  articles  were  added ;  and  he  agreed 
to  indemnify  both  the  king  and  Wolsey  for  the  revenue  whidi 
they  should  lose  by  a  breach  with  France.  The  more  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Henry  and  the  English  nation,  he  gave 
to  Surrey,  admiral  of  England,  a  commission  for  being  admiral 
of  his  dominions ;  and  he  himself  was  installed  knight  of  the 
garter  at  London.  Afler  a  stay  of  six  weeks  in  England,  he 
embarked  at  Southampton,  and  in  ten  days  arrived  in  Spain, 
where  he  soon  pacified  the  tumults  which  had  arisen  in  h» 
absence.t 

The  king  declared  war  against  France ;  and  this  measure 
was  founded  on  so  little  reason,  that  he  could  allege  nothing 
as  a  ground  of  quarrel,  but  Francis's  refusal  to  submit  to  hie 
arbitration,  and  his  sending  Albany  into  Scotland.  This  last 
step  had  not  been  taken  by  the  French  king,  till  he  was  quite 
assured  of  Henry's  resolution  to  attack  him.  Surrey  landed 
some  troops  at  Cherbourg,  in  Normandy ;  and  after  laying 
waste  the  country,  he  sailed  to  Morlaix,  a  rich  town  in  Brit- 
tany, which  he  took  and  plundered.  The  English  merchants 
had  great  property  in  that  place,  which  was  no  more  spared 
by  the  soldiers  than  the  goods  of  the  French.  Surrey  then 
left  the  charge  of  the  fleet  to  the  vice-admiral ;  and  sailed 
to  Calais,  where  he  took  the  command  of  the  English  armyi 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  xiv. 

'¥  Petrus  de  Angleria,  epist  76S. 
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destined  for  the  invasion  of  France.  This  army,  when 
joined  by  forces  from  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  command 
of  the  count  de  Buren,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  eighteen 
thousand  men. 

The  French  had  made  it  a  maxim,  in  almost  all  their  wars 
with  the  English  since  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  never,  with- 
out great  necessity,  to  hazard  a  general  engagement ;  and  the 
duke  of  Vendome,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  now 
embraced  this  wise  policy.  He  supplied  the  towns  most 
exposed,  especially  Boulogne,  Montreuil,  Terouenne,  Hedin, 
with  strong  garrisons  and  plenty  of  provisions :  he  himself  took 
post  at  Abbeville,  with  some  Swiss  and  French  infantry,  and  a 
body  of  cavalry :  the  count  of  Guise  encamped  under  Mon- 
treiul  with  six  thousand  men.  These  two  bodies  were  in  a 
situation  to  join  upon  occasion ;  to  throw  supply  into  any  town 
that  was  threatened ;  and  to  harass  the  English  in  every 
movement.  Surrey,  who  was  not  provided  with  magazines, 
first  divided  his  troops  for  the  convenience  of  subsisting  them ; 
but  finding  that  his  quarters  were  every  moment  beaten  up 
by  the  activity  of  the  French  generals,  he  drew  together  his 
forces,  and  laid  siege  to  Hedin.  But  neither  did  he  succeed 
in  this  enterprise.  The  garrison  made  vigorous  sallies  upon 
his  army :  the  French  forces  assaulted  him  from  without : 
great  rains  fell :  fatigue  and  bad  weather  threw  the  soldiers 
into  dysenteries :  and  Surrey  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. His  rear  guard  was  attacked  at  Pas,  in  Artois,  and  five 
or«six  hundred  men  were  cut  off;  nor  could  all  his  efforts 
make  him  master  of  one  place  within  the  French  frontier. 

The  allies  were  more  successful  in  Italy.  Lautrec,  who 
commanded  the  French,  lost  a  great  battle  at  Bicocca,  near 
Milan ;  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  remains  of  his  army. 
This  misfortune,  which  proceeded  from  Francis's  negligence 
in  not  supplying  Lautrec  with  money,*  was  followed  by  the 
loss  of  Genoa.  The  castle  of  Cremona  was  the  sole  fortress 
in  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
•  Europe  was  now  in  such  a  situation,  and  so  connected  by 
different  alliances  and  interests,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
wble  for  war  to  be  kindled  in  one  part,  and  not  diffuse  itself 
throughout  the  whole  ;  but  of  all  the  leagues  among  kingdoms, 
the  closest  was  that  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 

*  Giiicciard.  lib.  xiv. 
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France  and  Scotland  ;  and  the  English,  while  at  war  with  die 
former  nation,  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  unmolested  on 
the  northern  frontier.  No  sooner  had  Albany  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, than  he  took  measures  for  kindling  a  war  with  England; 
and  he  summoned  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  in 
the  tields  of  Rosline.*  He  thence  conducted  the  army  south- 
wards into  Annandale,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  bordera  at 
Solway  Frith.  But  many  of  the  nobility  were  disgusted  with 
the  regent's  administration ;  and  observing  that  his  connections 
with  Scotland  were  feeble  in  comparison  of  those  which  he 
maintained  with  France,  they  murmured  that  for  the  sake  of 
foreign  interests,  their  peace  should  so  often  be  disturbed, 
and  war,  during  their  king's  minority,  be  wantonly  entered 
into  with  a  neighboring  nation,  so  much  superior  in  force  and 
riches.  The  Gordons,  in  particular,  refused  to  advance  any 
farther ;  and  Albany,  observing  a  general  discontent  to  prevail, 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Lord  Dacres,  warden  of 
the  English  west  marches.  Soon  after  he  departed  for  France ; 
and  lest  the  opposite  faction  should  gather  force  in  his  absence, 
he  sent  thither  before  him  the  earl  of  Angus,  husband  to  the 
queen  dowager. 

[1523.]  Next  year,  Henry,  that  he  might  take  advantago 
of  the  regent's  absence,  marched  an  army  into  Scotland  under 
the  command  of  Surrey,  who  ravaged  the  Merse  and  Teviot- 
dale  without  opposition,  and  burned  the  town  of  Jedburgh. 
The  Scots  had  neither  king  nor  regent  to  conduct  them :  the 
two  Humes  had  been  put  to  death :  Angus  was  in  a  manner 
banished  :  no  nobleman  of  vigor  or  authority  remained,  who 
was  qualified  to  assume  the  government:  and  the  English 
monarch,  who  knew  the  distressed  situation  of  the  countiy, 
determined  to  push  them  to  extremity,  in  hopes  of  engaging 
them,  by  the  sense  of  their  present  weakness,  to  make  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  the  French  alliance,  and  to  embrace  that  of 
England.f  He  even  gave  them  hopes  of  contractmg  a  mar- 
riage between  the  lady  Mary,  heiress  of  England,  and  their 
young  monarch ;  an  expedient  which  would  forever  unite  the 
two  kingdoms:!  and  the  queen  dowager,  with  her  whole 
party,  recommended  every  where  the  advantages  of  this  alli- 
ance, and  of  a  confederacy  with  Henry.    The>  said  that  die 


*  Buchanan,  lib.  xiv.    Drommond.    FitscottM. 
t  Buchanan,  lib.  ziy.    Herbert. 
t  Le  Grand,  voL  iii.  p.  80. 
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interests  of  Scotland  had  too  long  been  sacrificed  to  those 
of  the  French  nation,  who,  whenever  they  found  themselves 
reduced  to  difficulties,  called  for  the  assistance  of  their  allies ; 
but  were  ready  to  abandon  them  as  soon  as  they  found  their 
advantage  in  making  peace  with  England :  that  where  a  small 
state  entered  into  so  close  a  confederacy  with  a  greater,  it 
must  always  expect  this  treatment,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
unequal  alUance ;  but  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
situation  of  the  kingdoms,  which,  in  the  present  case,  rendered 
it  inevitable :  that  France  was  so  distant,  and  so  divided  from 
them  by  sea,  that  she  scarcely  could,  by  any  means,  and  never 
could  in  time,  send  succors  to  the  Scots,  sufficient  to  protect 
them  against  ravages  from  the  neighboring  kingdom:  that 
nature  had,  in  a  manner,  formed  an  alliance  between  the  two 
British  nations;  having  enclosed  them  in  the  same  island; 
given  them  the  same  manners,  language,  laws,  and  form  of 
government ;  and  prepared  every  Aing  for  an  intimate  union 
between  them  :  and  that,  if  national  antipathies  were  abolished, 
which  would  soon  be  the  effect  of  peace,  these  two  kingdoms, 
secured  by  the  ocean  and  by  their  domestic  force,  could  set 
at  defiance  all  foreign  enemies,  and  remain  forever  safe  and 
unmolested. 

The  partisans  of  the  French  alliance,  on  the  other  hand, 
said,  that  the  very  reasons  which  were  urged  in  favor  of  a 
league  with  England,  the  vicinity  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
superior  force,  were  the  real  causes  why  a  sincere  and  durable 
confederacy  could  never  be  formed  with  that  hostile  nation  : 
that  among  neighboring  states  occasions  of  quarrel  were  fre- 
quent, and  the  more  powerful  would  be  sure  to  seize  every 
firiyolous  pretence  for  oppressing  the  weaker,  and  reducing  it 
to  subjection :  that  as  the  near  neighborhood  of  France  and 
England  had  kindled  a  war  almost  perpetual  between  them,  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  Scots,  if  they  wished  to  maintain  their 
independence,  to  preserve  their  league  with  %he  former  king- 
dom, which  balanced  the  force  of  the  latter :  that  if  they  de- 
salted that  old  and  salutary  alliance  on  which  their  importance 
m  Europe  chiefly  depended,  their  ancient  enemies,  stimulated 
both  by  interest  and  by  passion,  would  soon  invade  them  with 
superior  force,  and  bereave  them  of  all  their  liberties :  or  if 
they  delayed  the  attack,  the  insidious  peace,  by  making  the 
Scots  forget  the  use  of  arms,  would  only  prepare  the  way  for 
a  davery  more  certain  and  more  irretrievable.* 

*  Buchanan,  lib.  zxv. 
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The  arguments  employed  by  the  French  party,  being  see 
onded  by  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  people,  seemed  moH 
prevalent :  and  when  the  regent  himself,  who  had  been  long 
detained  beyond  his  appointed  time  by  the  danger  from  the 
English  fleet,  at  last  appeared  among  them,  he  was  able  to 
throw  the  balance  entirely  on  that  side.  By  authority  of  the 
convention  of  states,  he  assembled  an  army,  with  a  view  of 
avenging  the  ravages  committed  by  the  English  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign ;  and  he  led  them  southwards  towards 
the  borders.  But  when  they  were  passing  the  Tweed  at  the 
bridge  of  Melross,  the  English  party  raised  again  such  opno- 
sition,  that  Albany  thought  proper  to  make  a  retreat  be 
marched  downwards,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  keeping 
that  river  on  his  righl ;  and  fixed  his  camp  opposite  to  W^ 
castle,  which  Surrey  had  lately  repaired.  He  sent  over  some 
troops  to  besiege  this  fortress,  who  made  a  breach  in  it,  and 
stormed  some  of  the  outworks :  but  the  regent,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  an  English  army,  and  discouraged  by  the 
advanced  season,  thought  proper  to  disband  his  forces  and 
retire  to  Edinburgh.  Soon  after,  he  went  over  to  France, 
and  never  again  returned  to  Scotland.  The  Scottish  nation, 
agitated  by  their  domestic  factions,  were  not,  during  several 
years,  in  a  condition  to  give  any  more  disturbance  to  England; 
and  Henry  had  full  leisure  to  prosecute  his  designs  on  the 
contment. 

The  reason  why  the  war  against  France  proceeded  so  slowly 
on  the  part  of  England,  was  the  want  of  money.  All  the 
treasures  of  Henry  VII.  were  long  ago  dissipated ;  the  king^s 
habits  of  expense  still  remained ;  and  his  revenues  were  un- 
equal even  to  the  ordinary  charge  of  government,  much  more 
to  his  military  enterprises.  He  had  last  year  caused  a  general 
survey  to  be  made  of  the  kingdom ;  the  numbers  of  men,  their 
years,  profession,  stock,  revenue ;  *  and  expressed  great  satis- 
faction on  finding  the  nation  so  opulent  He  then  issued  privy 
seals  to  the  most  wealthy,  demanding  loans  of  particular  sums: 
this  act  of  power,  though  somewhat  irregular  and  tyrannical, 
had  been  formerly  practised  by  kings  of  England ;  and  the 
people  were  now  familiarized  to  it  But  Henry,  this  year, 
carried  his  authority  much  further.  He  published  an  edict  for 
a  general  tax  upon  his  subjects,  which  he  still  called  a  loan; 
and  he  levied  five  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  clergy,  two 
shillings  upon  the  laity.  This  pretended  loan,  as  being  more 
■  ■  ■  -  ■'    ■  —  ■  ■  » 

*  Herbert.    Stowe,  p.  514. 
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regular,  was  really  more  danf^rous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  was  a  precedent  for  the  king's  imposing  taxes 
without  consent  of  parliament. 

Henry  soon  after  summoned  a  parliament,  together  with  a 
convocation ;  and  found  neither  of  them  in  a  disposition  to 
complain  of  the  infringement  of  their  privileges.  It  was  only 
doubted  how  far  they  would  carry  their  liberality  to  the  king. 
Wolsey,  who  had  undertaken  the  management  of  the  affair, 
began  with  the  convocation,  in  hopes  that  their  example 
would  influence  the  parliament  to  grant  a  large  supply.  He 
demanded  a  moiety  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  be  levied 
m  five  years,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound  during  that  time ; 
and  though  he  met  with  opposition,  he  reprimanded  the  refrac- 
(Ory  members  in  such  severe  terms,  that  his  request  was  at  last 
complied  with.  The  cardinal  afterwards,  attended  by  several 
of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  came  to  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  laid  before  them  the  public 
necessities,  the  danger  of  an  invasion  from  Scotland,  the 
fronts  received  from  France,  the  league  in  which  the  king 
leas  engaged  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor ;  and  he  de- 
manded a  grant  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  divided  into 
four  yearly  payments ;  a  sum  computed,  from  the  late  survey 
or  valuation,  to  be  equal  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound  of  one 
fear's  revenue,  or  one  shilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  according 
fO  the  division  proposed.*  So  large  a  grant  was  unusual  from 
the  commons ;  and  though  the  cardinal's  demand  was  seconded 
ky  Sir  Thomas  Moro  the  speaker,  and  several  other  members 
%ttached  to  the  court,  the  house  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to 
comply .t  They  only  voted  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on  all 
who  enjoyed  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards ;  one  shilling 
dD  all  who  possessed  between  twenty  pounds  and  forty  shil- 
lings a  year ;  and  on  the  other  subjects  above  sixteen  years  of 
age,  a  groat  a  head.  This  last  sum  was  divided  into  two  yearly 
payments ;  the  former  into  four,  and  was  not  therefore  at  the 
utmost  above  sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  grant  of  the  com- 
mons was  but  the  moiety  of  the  sum  demanded ;  and  the  car- 
'  dinal,  therefore,  much  mortified  with  the  disappointment,  came 
again  to  the  house,  and  desired  to  reason  with  such  as  refused 
to  comply  with  the  king's  request.     He  was  told  that  it  was  a 

*  This  survey  or  valuation  is  liable  to  much  suspicion,  as  fixing 
^  rents  a  great  deal  too  high ;  unless  the  sum  comprehend  the  rev- 
alues of  all  kinds,  industry  as  well  as  land  and  money. 

t  Herbert.    Stowe,  p.  618.    Pari.  Hist.    Strype,  vol.  L  p.  49,  50. 
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rule  of  the  house  never  to  reason  but  among  tbemaelves ;  and 
his  desire  was  rejected.  The  commons,  however,  enlarged  a 
little  their  former  grant,  and  voted  an  imposition  of  three  ahil- 
iings  in  the  pound  on  all  possessed  of  fifiy  pounds  a  year  and 
upwards.*  The  proceedings  of  this  house  of  commons  e?i* 
.dently  discover  the  humor  of  the  times :  they  were  extremely 
tenacious  of  their  money,  and  refused  a  demand  of  the  crown 
which  was  far  from  being  unreasonable ;  but  they  allowed  an 
encroachment  on  national  privileges  to  pass  uncensured,  thou^ 
its  direct  tendency  was  to  subvert  entirely  the  liberties  of  & 
people.  The  king  was  so  dissatisfied  with  this  saving  disposi- 
tion of  the  commons,  that,  as  he  had  not  called  a  parliament 
during  seven  years  before,  he  allowed  seven  more  to  elapse 
before  he  summoned  another.  And  on  pretence  of  necessity, 
he  levied  in  one  year,  from  all  who  were  worth  forty  pounds, 
what  the  parliament  had  granted  him  payable  m  four  years  ;t 
a  new  invasion  of  national  privileges.  These  irregularities 
were  commonly  ascribed  to  the  cardinal's  counsels,  who, 
trusting  to  the  protection  afforded  him  by  his  ecclesiasdcal 
character,  was  the  less  scrupulous  in  his  encroachment  on  the 
civil  rights  of  the  nation. 

That  ambitious  prelate  received  this  year  a  new  disappoint 
ment  in  his  aspiring  views.  The  pope,  Adrian  VI.,  died ;  and 
Clement  VII.,  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  was  elected  in  his 
place,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  party,  Wolsey 
could  not  perceive  the  insincerity  of  the  emperor,  and  he 
concluded  that  that  prince  would  never  second  his  pretensions 
to  the  papal  chair.  As  he  highly  resented  this  injury,  be 
began  thenceforth  to  estrange  himself  from  the  imperial  court, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  union  between  his  master  and  thu 
French  king.  Meanwhile  he  concealed  his  disgust ;  and  after 
congratulating  the  new  pope  on  his  promotion,  applied  for  a 
continuation  of  the  legatine  powers  which  the  two  former 
popes  had  conferred  upon  him.  Clement,  knowing  the  im- 
portance  of  gainitig  his  friendship,  granted  him  a  commis- 
sion for  life ;  and,  by  this  unusual  concession,  he  in  a 
maimer  transferred  to  him  the  whole  papal  authority  in  Eng- 
land. In  some  particulars  Wolsey  made  a  good  use  of  this 
extensive  power.  He  erected  two  colleges,  one  at  Oxford, 
another  at  Ipswich,  the  place  of  his  "nativity :  he  sought  all 

*  See  note  E,  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume, 
t  Speed.    Hall.    Herbert. 
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over  Europe  for  learned  men  to  supply  the  chairs  of  these 
colleges ;  and  in  order  to  bestow  endowments  on  them,  he 
suppressed  some  smaller  monasteries,  and  distributed  the 
monks  into  other  convents.  The  execution  of  this  project 
became  the  less  difficult  for  him,  because  the  Romish  church 
began  to  perceive,  that  she  overabounded  in  monks,  and 
that  she  wanted  some  supply  of  learning,  in  order  to  oppose 
the  inquisitive,  or  rather  disputative  humor  of  the  reformers. 

The  confederacy  against  France  seemed  more  formidable 
than  ever,  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign.*  Adrian  before 
his  death  had  renewed  the  league  with  Charles  and  Henry. 
The  Venetians  had  been  induced  to  desert  the  French  alli- 
ance, and  to  form  engagements  for  securing  Francis  Sforza, 
brother  to  Maximilian,  in  possession  of  the  Milanese  The 
Florentines,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  and  all  the 
powers  of  Italy,  combined  in  the  same  measure.  The  em- 
peror in  person  menaced  France  with  a  powerful  invasion 
on  the  side  of  Guienne :  the  forces  of  England  and  the 
Netherlands  hovered  over  Picardy :  a  numerous  body  of 
Grermans  were  preparing  to  ravage  Burgundy :  but  all  these 
perils  from  foreign  enemies  were  less  threatening  than  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  which  had  been  formed,  and  which  was 
now  come  to  full  maturity,  against  the  French  monarch. 

Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  constable  of  France,  was  a 
prince  of  the  most  shining  merit ;  and,  besides  distinguishing 
himself  in  many  military  enterprises,  he  was  adorned  with 
every  accomplishment  which  became  a  person  of  his  high 
station.  His  virtues,  embellished  with  the  graces  of  youSi, 
had  made  such  impression  on  Louise  of  Savoy,  Francis's 
mo&er,  that,  without  regard  to  the  inequality  of  their  years, 
she  made  him  proposals  of  marriage ;  and  meeting  with  a 
repulse,  she  formed  schemes  of  unrelenting  vengeance  against 
him.  She  was  a  woman  false,  deceitful,  vindictive,  ^lalicious , 
but,  unhappily  for  France,  had,  by  her  capacity,  which  was 
considerable,  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son. 
By  her  instigation,  Francis  put  many  affronts  on  the  constable, 
which  it  was  difficult  for  a  gallant  spirit  to  endure ;  and  at 
last  he  permitted  Louise  to  prosecute  a  lawsuit  against  him. 
by  which,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  ample  possessions ;  and  inevitable  ruin  was  brought 
upon  him. 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  ziv. 
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Bourbon,  provoked  at  all  these  indigrities,  and  thinkmg 
that,  if  any  injuries  could  justify  a  man  in  rebelling  against 
his  prince  and  country,  he  must  stand  acquitted,  had  entered 
into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  England.*  Francis,  pertinacious  in  his  purpose  of  recoy- 
ering  the  Milanese,  had  intended  to  lead  his  army  in  peison 
Into  Italy ;  and  Bourbon,  who  feigned  sickness  in  oitler  to 
have  a  pretence  for  staying  behind,  purposed,  as  soon  as  Ihd 
king  should  have  passed  the  Alps,  to  raise  an  insurrectioo 
among  his  numerous  vassals,  by  whom  he  was  extremely 
beloved,  and  to  introduce  foreign  enemies  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom.  Francis  got  intimation  of  his  design ;  bat  as 
he  was  not  expeditious  enough  in  securing  so  dangerous  a 
foe,  the  constable  made  his  escape ;  f  and  entering  into  the 
emperor's  service,  employed  all  the  force  of  his  enterprising 
spirit,  and  his  great  talents  for  war,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
native  country. 

The  king  of  England,  desirous  that  Francis  should  under* 
take  his  Italian  expedition,  did  not  openly  threaten  Picardy 
this  year  with  an  invasion ;  and  it  was  late  before  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  commanded  the  English  forces,  passed  over 
to  Calais.  He  was  attended  by  the  lords  Montacute,  Herbert, 
Ferrars,  Momey,  Sandys,  Berkeley,  Powis,  and  many  other 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.f  The  English  army,  reenforced 
by  some  troops  drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Calais,  amounted 
to  about  twelve  thousand  men ;  and  having  joined  an  equal 
number  of  Flemings  under  the  count  de  Buren,  they  pre- 
pared for  an  invasion  of  France.  The  siege  of  Boulogne 
was  first  proposed ;  but  that  enterprise  appearing  difficult,  it 
was  thought  more  advisable  to  leave  this  town  behind  them. 
The  frontier  of  Picardy  was  very  ill  provided  with  troops ; 
and  the  only  defence  of  that  province  was  the  activity  of  the 
French  officers,  who  infested  the  allied  army  in  their  march, 
and  threw  garrisons,  with  great  expedition,  into  every  town 
which  was  threatened  by  them.  After  coasting  the  Somme, 
and  passing  Hedin,  Montreuil,  Dourlens,  the  English  and 
Flemings  presented  themselves  before  Bray,  a  place  of  smalV 
force,  which  commanded  a  bridge  over  that  river.  Here  thej 
were  resolved  to  pass,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  up  winter 
quarters  in  France  ;  but  Crequi  threw  himself  into  the  town 


♦  M6moires  du  Belial,  Uy.  ii. 
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and  fleemed  resolute  to  defend  it  The  allies  attacked  him 
with  vigor  and  success ;  and  when  he  retreated  over  the 
bridge,  they  pursued  him  so  hotly,  that  they  allowed  him  not 
time  to  break  it  down,  but  passed  it  along  with  him,  and 
totally  routed  his  army.  They  next  advanced  to  Montdidier, 
whicii  they  besieged,  and  took  by  capitulation.  Meeting  witli 
no  opposition,  they  proceeded  to  the  River  Oise,  within  eleveu 
leagues  of  Paris,  and  threw  that  city  into  great  consternation  ; 
till  the  duke  of  Vendome  hastened  with  some  forces  to  its 
relief.  The  confederates,  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  and  of 
being  reduced  to  extremities  during  so  advanced  a  season, 
thought  proper  to  retreat.  Montdidier  was  abandoned ;  and 
the  English  and  Flemings,  without  effecting  any  thing,  retired 
mto  their  respective  countries. 

France  defended  herself  from  the  other  invasions  with  equal 
facility  and  equal  good  fortune.  Twelve  thousand  Lansque- 
nets broke  into  Burgundy  under  the  command  of  the  count 
of  Furstenbei^.  The  count  of  Guise,  who  defended  that 
frontier,  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  them  but  some  militia,  and 
about  nine  hundred  heavy-armed  cavalry.  He  threw  the 
militia  into  the  garrison  towns  ;  and  with  his  cavalry  he  kept 
the  field,  and  so  harassed  the  Germans,  that  they  were  glad 
to  make  their  retreat  into  Lorraine.  Guise  attacked  them  as 
they  passed  the  Meuse,  put  them  into  disorder,  and  cut  off  the 
greater  part  of  their  rear. 

The  emperor  made  great  preparations  on  the  side  of 
Navarre ;  and  though  that  frontier  was  well  guarded  by 
nature,  it  seemed  now  exposed  to  danger  from  the  powerful 
,bvasion  which  threatened  it.  Charles  besieged  Fontarabia, 
which  a  few  years  before  had  fallen  into  Francis's  hands ; 
and  when  he  had  drawn  thither  Lautrec,  the  French  general, 
he  of  a  sudden  raised  the  siege,  and  sat  down  before  Bayonne. 
Ijautrec,  aware  of  that  stratagem,  made  a  sudden  march,  and 
threw  himself  into  Bayonne,  which  he  defended  with  such 
ifigor  and  courage,  that  the  Spaniards  were  constrained  to 
raise  the  siege.  The  emperor  would  have  been  totally  un- 
fortunate on  this  side,  had  he  not  turned  back  upon  Fontara- 
bia,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  generals,  sitten 
down  in  the  winter  season  before  that  city,  well  fortified  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  •  The  cowardice  or  misconduct  of  the 
governor  saved  him  from  the  shame  of  a  new  disappointment 
The  place  was  surrendered  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  emperor 
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having  finished  this  enterprise,  put  his  troops  into  ninteff 
quarters. 

So  obstinate  was  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  Italian  expedi* 
tion,  that,  notwithstanding  these  numerous  invasions  with 
which  his  kingdom  was  menaced  on  every  side,  he  had 
determined  to  lead  in  person  a  powerful  army  to  the  conquest 
of  Milan.  The  intelligence  of  Bourbon^s  conspiracy  and 
escape  stopped  him  at  Lyons ;  and  fearing  some  msurrection 
in  the  kingaom  from  the  intrigues  of  a  man  so  powerful  and 
so  much  beloved,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  remam  in  France, 
and  to  send  forward  his  army  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Bonnivet.  The  duchy  of  Milan  had  been  purposely  left  in 
a  condition  somewhat  defenceless,  with  a  view  of  allurinfl 
Francis  to  attack  it,  and  thereby  facilitating  the  enterprises  of 
Bourbon ;  and  no  sooner  had  Bonnivet  passed  the  Te«n,  than 
the  army  of  the  league,  and  even  Prosper  Ck>lonna,  who  com- 
manded it,  a  prudent  general,  were  in  the  utmost  confusioo. 
It  is  agreed,  that  if  Bonnivet  had  immediately  advanced  to 
Milan,  that  great  city,  on  which  the  whole  duchy  dependsi 
would  have  opened  its  gates  without  resistance :  but  as  be 
wasted  his  time  in  frivolous  enterprises,  Ck>lonna  had  opp(^ 
tunity  to  reenforce  the  garrison,  and  to  put  the  place  m  a 
posture  of  defence.  Bonnivet  was  now  obliged  to  attempt 
reducing  the  city  by  blockade  and  famine ;  and  he  took  pos 
session  of  all  the  posts  which  commanded  the  passages  to  it 
But  the  army  of  the  league,  meanwhile,  was  not  mactive; 
and  they  so  straitened  and  harassed  the  quarters  of  the  French, 
that  it  seemed  more  likely  the  latter  should  themselves  perish 
by  famine,  than  reduce  the  city  to  that  extremity.  [1524] 
Sickness,  and  fatigue,  and  want  had  wasted  them  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  were  ready  to  raise  the  blockade ;  and  their 
only  hopes  consisted  in  a  great  body  of  Swiss,  which  was 
levied  for  the  service  of  the  French  king,  and  whose  arrival 
was  every  day  expected.  But  these  mountaineers  po  sooner 
came  within  sight  of  the  French  camp,  than  they  stopped) 
from  a  sudden  caprice  and  resentment ;  and  insttod  of  joining 
Bonnivet,  they  sent  orders  to  a  great  body  of  their  counti^r- 
men,  who  then  served  under  him,  immediately  to  begin  their 
march,  and  to  return  home  in  their  company.*  Af\er  this 
desertion  of  the  Swiss,  Bonnivet  had  no  other  choice  but  that 
of  making  his  retreat  as  fast  as  possible  into  France. 

*  GKiicciard.  lib.  xr.    Mtooirea  de  Bellai,  liv.  SL 
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The  French  heing  thus  expelled  Italy,  the  pope,  the  Vene 
tians,  the  Florentines,  were  satisfied  with  the  advantage  obtained 
over  them,  and  were  resolved  to  prosecute  their  v  ctory  no 
further.  All  these  powers,  especially  Clement,  h«.d  enter- 
tained a  violent  jealousy  of  the  emperor^s  ambition ;  and  theii 
suspicions  were  extremely  augmented  when  they  mw  him 
refuse  the  investiture  of  Milan,  a  fief  of  the  empire,  to  Francis 
Sforza,  whose  title  he  had  acknowledged,  and  whose  defence 
he  had  embraced.*  They  all  concluded,  that  he  inte'ided  to 
put  himself  in  possession  of  that  important  duchy,  and  ieduc« 
Italy  to  subjection :  Clement  in  particular,  actuated  by  thi^ 
jealousy,  proceeded  so  far  in  opposition  to  the  empesor,  that 
he  sent  orders  to  his  nuncio  at  London  to  mediate  a  n^oncili- 
atioa  between  franco  and  £ngland.  But  affairs  were  not  yet 
fully  ripe  for  diis  change.  Wolsey,  disgusted  with  the  em- 
peror, but  still  more  actuated  by  vain-glory,  was  determined 
that  he  himself  should  have  the  renown  of  bringing  about  that 
great  alteration ;  and  he  engaged  the  king  to  reject  the  pope^s 
mediation.  A  new  treaty  was  even  concluded  between  Ilenry 
and  Charles  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Charles  stipulated  to 
supply  the  duke  of  Bourbon  with  a  powerful  army,  iti  order  to 
conquer  Provence  and  Dauphiny :  Henry  agreed  to^  pay  him 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  first  month ;  after  which  he 
might  either  choose  to  continue  the  same  monthly  payments, 
or  invade  Picardy  with  a  powerful  army.  Bourbon  was  to 
possess  these  provinces  with  the  title  of  king ;  but  to  hold  them 
in  fee  of  Henry  as  king  of  France.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy 
was  to  be  given  to  Charles ;  the  rest  of  t*  e  kingdom  to  Henry. 

This  chimerical  partition  immediately  failed  of  execution  in 
the  article  which  was  most  easily  performed  :  Bourbon  refused 
to  acknowledge  Henry  tas  king  of  France.  His  enterprise, 
however,  against  Provence  still  took  place.  A  numerous 
army  of  imperialists  invaded  that  country,  under  his  command 
and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Pescara.  They  laid  siege  to  Mar- 
seilles, which,  being  weakly  garrisoned,  they  expected  to 
reduce  in  a  little  time ;  but  the  citizens  defended  themselves 
with  such  valor  and  obstinacy,  that  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  who 
heard  of  the  French  king's  approach  with  a  numerous  army, 
found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  ;  and 
they  led  their  forces,  weakened,  bafRed,  and  disheartened,  into 
Italy. 

*  Guiceiard.  lib.  xy. 
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Francis  might  now  have  enjoyed  in  safety  the  glory  of 
repulsing  all  his  enemies,  in  every  attempt  which  they  hid 
hitherto  made  for  invading  his  kingdom  ;  but  as  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  king  of  England,  discouraged  by  his 
former  fruitless  enterprises,  and  disgusted  with  the  emperor, 
was  making  no  preparations  for  any  attempt  on  Picardy,  his 
ancient  ardor  seized  him  for  the  conquest  of  Milan ;  and  not- 
fvithstanding  the  advanced  season,  he  was  immediately  dete^ 
mined,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  wisest  counsellors,  to  lead 
nis  army  into  Italy. 

He  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis,  and  no  sooner  ap- 
peared in  Piedmont  than  he  threw  the  whole  Milanese  into 
consternation.  The  forces  of  the  emperor  and  Sforza  retired 
to  Lodi ;  and  had  Francis  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pursoe 
them,  they  had  abandoned  that  place,  and  had  been  totalfy 
dispersed  ;  *  but  his  ill  fate  led  him  to  besiege  P&via,  a  town 
of  considerable  strength,  well  garrisoned,  and  defended  by 
Leyva,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  Spanish  service. 
Every  attempt  which  the  French  king  made  to  gain  this 
important  place  proved  fruitless.  He  battered  the  walls  and 
made  breaches ;  but,  by  the  vigilance  of  Leyva,  new  retrench- 
ments were  instantly  thrown  up  behind  the  breaches  :  he 
attempted  to  divert  the  course  of  the  Tesin,  which  ran  by  one 
side  of  the  city  and  defended  it ;  but  an  inundJEition  of  the 
river  destroyed  in  one  night  all  the  mounds  which  the  soldiers 
during  a  long  time,  and  with  infinite  labor,  had  been  erecting. 
[1525.]  Fatigue  and  the  bad  season  (for  it  was  the  depth  of 
winter)  had  wasted  the  French  army.  The  imperial  generals 
meanwhile  were  not  inactive.  Pescara,  and  Lannoy,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  assembled  forces  from  all  quarters.  Bourbon,  hav- 
ing pawned  his  jewels,  went  into  Germany,  and  with  the 
money,  aided  by  his  personal  interest,  levied  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  Lansquenets,  with  which  he  jouied  the  imperialists. 
This  whole  army  advanced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pavia ;  and 
the  danger  to  the  French  became  every  day  more  imminent 

The  state  of  Europe  was  such  during  that  age,  that,  partly 
from  the  want  of  commerce  and  industry  every  where,  except 
in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  partly  from  the  extensive 
privileges  still  possessed  by  the  people  in  all  the  great  mon- 
archies, and  their  frugal  maxims  in  granting  money,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  princes  were  extremely  narrow,  and  even  the 

«  Guicciard.  lib.  xv.    Da  Bellai,  lib.  u. 
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small  armies  which  they  kept  on  foot  -could  not  be  regularly 
paid  by  them.  The  imperial  forces,  commanded  by  Bourbon, 
rescara,  and  Lannoy,  exceeded  not  twenty  tnousand  men ; 
they  were  the  only  body  of  troops  maintained  by  the  emperor, 
(for  he  had  not  been  able  to  levy  any  army  for  the  invasion 
of  France,  either  on  the  side  of  Spain  or  Flanders.)  Yet  so 
poor  was  that  mighty  monarch,  that  he  could  transmit  no 
money  for  the  payment  of  this  army  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the 
hopes  of  sharing  the  plunder  of  the  French  camp  which  had 
made  them  advance  and  kept  them  to  their  standards.  Had 
Francis  raised  the  siege  before  their  approach,  and  retired  to 
Milan,  they  must  immediately  have  disbanded ;  and  he  had 
obtained  a  complete  victory  without  danger  or  bloodshed.  But 
it  was  the  character  of  this  monarch  to  become  obstinate  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered ;  and  hav- 
mg  once  said,  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or  perish  before  it,  he 
was  resolved  rather  to  endure  the  utmost  extremities  than 
depart  from  this  resolution. 

The  imperial  generals,  ailer  cannonading  the  French  camp 
for  several  days,  at  last  made  a  general  assault,  and  broke 
into  the  intrenchments.  Leyva  sallied  from  the  town,  and 
increased  the  confusion  among  the  besiegers.  The  Swiss 
infantry,  contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  behaved  in  a  das- 
tardly manner,  and  deserted  their  post.  Francis's  forces  were 
put  to  rout ;  and  he  himself,  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  after 
fighting  with  heroic  valor,  and  killing  seven  men  with  his  own 
hand,  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  Al- 
most the  whole  army,  full  of  nobility  and  brave  officers,  either 
perished  by  the  sword  or  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The 
few  who  escaped  with  their  lives  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  emperor  received  this  news  by  Pennalosa,  who  passed 
through  France  by  means  of  a  safe-conduct  granted  him  b^ 
the  captive  king.  The  moderation  which  he  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  had  it  been  sincere,  would  have  done  him  honor. 
Instead  of  rejoicing,  he  expressed  sympathy  with  Francis's  ill 
fortune,  and  discovered  his  sense  of  those  calamities  to  which 
the  greatest  monarchs  are  exposed.*  He  refused  the  city  of 
Madrid  permission  to  make  any  public  expressions  of  triumph ; 
and  said  that  he  reserved  all  his  exultation  till  he  should  be 
able  to  obtain  some  victory  over  the  infidels.    He  sent  orders 


•  Vera,  Hist  de  OarL  Y. 
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to  his  frontier  garrisons  to  commit  no  hostilities  upon  France. 
He  spoke  of  concluding  immediately  a  peace  on  reasonable 
terms.  But  all  this  seeming  moderation  was  only  hypocrisy, 
so  much  the  more  dangerous  as  it  was  profound.  And  he  was 
wholly  occupied  in  forming  schemes  how,  from  this  great 
incident,  he  might  draw  the  utmost  advantage,  and  gratify  that 
exorbitant  ambition  by  which,  in  all  his  actions,  he  was  ever 
governed. 

The  same  Pennalosa,  in  passing  through  France,  carried 
also  a  letter  from  Francis  to  his  mother,  whom  he  had  left 
regent,  and  who  then  resided  at  Lyons.  It  contained  only 
these  few  words :  "  Madam,  all  is  lost,  except  our  honor.** 
The  princess  was  struck  with  the  greatness  of  the  calamity. 
She  saw  the  kingdom  without  a  sovereign,  without  an  army, 
without  generals,  without  money  ;  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  implacable  and  victorious  enemies  ;  and  her  chief  resource, 
in  her  present  distresses,  were  the  hopes  which  she  entertained 
of  peace  and  even  of  assistance  from  the  king  of  England. 

Had  the  king  entered  hito  the  war  against  France  from  any 
concerted  political  views,  it  is  evident  that  the  victory  of  P&via 
and  the  captivity  of  Francis  were  the  most  fortunate  incidents 
that  could  have  befallen  him,  and  the  only  ones  that  could 
render  his  schemes  effectual.  While  the  war  was  carried  on 
in  the  former  feeble  manner,  without  any  decisive  advantagr, 
he  might  have  been  able  to  possess  himself  of  some  frontier 
town,  or  perhaps  of  a  small  territory,  of  which  he  could  not 
have  kept  possession  without  expending  much  more  than  its 
value.  By  some  signal  calamity  alone,  which  annihilated  iStud 
power  of  France,  could  he  hope  to  acquire  the  dominion  of 
considerable  provinces,  or  dismember  that  great  monarchy,  so 
affectionate  to  its  own  government  and  its  own  sovereigns. 
But  as  it  is  probable  that  Henry  had  never  before  carried  his 
reflections  so  fkr,  he  was  startled  at  this  important  event,  and 
became  sensible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
Europe,  from  the  loss  of  a  proper  counterpoise  to  the  power 
of  Charles.  Instead  of  taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the 
distressed  condition  of  Francis,  he  was  determined  to  lend 
him  assistance  in  his  present  calamities ;  and  as  the  glory  of 
generosity  in  raising  a  fallen  enemy  concurred  with  his  politic 
cal  interests,  he  hesitated  the  less  in  embracing  these  new 
measures. 

Some  disgusts  also  had  previously  taken  place  between 
Charles  and  Henry,  and  still  more  between  Charles  and  Wol- 
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•aj ;  and  that  powerful  minister  waited  only  for  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  revenging  the  disappointments  which  he  had 
met  with.  The  behavior  of  Charles,  immediately  after  the 
victory  of  Pdvia,  gave  him  occasion  to  revive  the  king's  jeal- 
ousy and  suspicions.  The  emperor  so  ill  supported  the  ap- 
pearance of  moderation  which  he  at  first  assumed,  that  he  had 
already  changed  his  usual  style  to  Henry;  and  instead  of 
writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  subscribing  himself 
"  Your  affectionate  son  and  cousin,"  he  dictated  his  letters 
to  a  secretary,  and  simply  subscribed  himself  "  Charles."  • 
Wolsey  also  perceived  a  diminution  in  the  caresses  and  pro- 
fessions with  which  the  emperor's  letters  to  him  were  formerly 
loaded ;  and  this  last  imprudence,  proceeding  from  the  intox- 
ication of  success,  was  probably  more  dangerous  to  Charles's 
interests  than  the  other. 

Henry,  though  immediately  determined  to  embrace  new 

measures,  was  careful  to  save  appearances  in  the  change ; 

and  he  caused  rejoicings  to  be  every  where  made  on  account 

of  the  victory  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  Francis.      He 

pablicly  dismissed  a  French  envoy,  whom  he  had  formerly 

allowed,  notwithstanding  the  war,  to  reside  at  London ;  t  but 

upon  the  regent  of  France's  submissive  applications  to  him, 

he  again  opened  a  correspondence  with  her ;   and  besides 

assunng  her  of  his  friendship  and  protection,  he  exacted  a 

pronuse  that  she  never  would  consent  to  the  dismembering  of 

any  province  from  the  monarchy  for  her  son's  ransom.     With 

the  emperor,  however,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  vigor  and 

enterprise ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  breaking  with 

bim,  he  despatched  Tonstal,  bishop  of  London,  to  Madrid, 

with  proposals  for  a  powerful  invasion  of  France.    He  required 

that  Charles  should  immediately  enter  Guienne  at  the  head  of 

a  great  army,  in  order  to  put  him  in  possession  of  that  prov* 

ince ;  and  he  demanded  the  payments  of  large  sums  of  money 

which  that  prince  had  borrowed  from  him  in  his  last  visit  at 

liondon.     He  knew  that  the  emperor  was  in  no  condition  of 

fulfilling  either  of  these  demands ;  and  that  he  had  as  little 

inclination  to  make  him  master  of  such  considerable  territories 

upon  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 

Tonstal,  likewise,  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  informed  his 
master  that  Charles,  on  his  part,  urged  several  complaints 

*  Quicciard.  lib.  zvi. 

^  Du  Bellai,  liv.  iiL    Stowe,  p.  221.    Baker,  p.  27t» 
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Bfainst  England ;  and  in  particular  was  disploaaed  will 
Henry,  because  last  year  he  had  neither  continued  his  moothh 
payments  to  Bourbon  nor  invaded  Picardy,  according  to  bn 
stipulations.  Tonstal  added,  that  instead  of  expressing  an 
uitention  to  espouse  Mary  when  she  should  be  of  age,  tlie 
emperor  had  hearkened  to  proposals  for  marrying  his  niece 
Isabella,  princess  of  Portugal ;  and  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
separate  treaty  with  Francis,  and  seemed  determined  to  reap 
alone  all  the  advantages  of  the  success  with  which  fortune 
had  crowned  his  arms. 

The  king,  influenced  by  all  these  motives,  concluded  at 
Moore  his  alliance  with  the  regent  of  France,  and  engaged  to 
procure  her  son  his  liberty  on  reasonable  conditions :  *  the 
regent  also,  in  another  treaty,  acknowledged  the  kingdom 
Henry^s  debtor  for  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
to  be  discharged  in  half-yearly  payments  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns ;  afler  which  Henry  was  to  receive,  during  life,  a 
yearly  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand.  A  large  present  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  was  also  made  to  Wolsey  for  hit- 
good  offices,  but  covered  under  the  pretence  of  arrears  du& 
on  the  pension  granted  him  for  relinquishing  the  administratioik^ 
of  Toumay. 

Meanwhile  Henry,  foreseeing  that  this  treaty  with  France 
might  involve  him  in  a  war  with  the  emperor,  was  also  deter* 
mined  to  fill  his  treasury  by  impositions  upon  his  own  subjects*^ 
and  as  the  parliament  had  discovered  some  reluctance  in  com- 
plying with  his  demands,  he  followed,  as  is  believed,  the  coun- 
sel of  Wolsey,  and  resolved  to  make  use  of  his  prerc^tivo 
alone  for  that  purpose.     He  issued  commissions  to  all  the 
counties  of  England,  for  levying  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
upon  the  clergy,  three  shillings  and  fourpence  upon  the  laity; 
and  so  uncontrollable  did  he  deem  his  authority,  that  he  took 
no  care  to  cover,  as  formerly,  this  arbitrary  exaction,  even 
under  the  slender  pretence  of  a  loan.     But  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  presumed  too  far  on  the  passive  submission  of  his  sub- 
jects.    The  people,  displeased  with  an  exaction  beyond  what 
was  usually  levied  in  those  days,  and  further  disgusted  with 
the  illegal  method  of  imposing  it,  broke  out  in  murmurs,  com* 
plaints,  opposition  to  the  commissioners ;  and  their  refractory 
disposition  threatened  a  general  insurrection.     Henry  had  tlw    * 
prudence  to  stop  short  in  that  dangerous  path  into  which  he 

*  Da  Tillety  Becueil  des  Trait68  de  Leonardt  torn.  ii.     Herbert 
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faftd  entered.  He  sent  letters  to  all  tS^  counties,  declaring 
-tfmt  he  meuit  no  foree  by  this  last  impo^tion,  and  that  he 
would  take  nodiing  from  his  subjects  but  by  way  of  ^^  benev- 
<^nce.^^  He  flattered  himself,  that  his  condescension  in  em- 
plo3dng  that  disguise  would  satisfy  the  people,  and  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  render  himself  obnoxious  to  royal  authority,  by 
refusing  any  payment  required  of  him  in  this  manner.  But 
the  spirit  of  opposition,  once  roused,  could  not  so  easily  be 
quieted  at  pleasure.  A  lawyer  in  the  city  objecting  the  stat- 
ute of  Richard  IE.,  by  which  benevolences  were  forever  abol- 
ished, it  was  replied  by  the  court,  that  Richard  being  a 
usurper,  and  his  parliament  a  factious  assembly,  his  statutes 
could  not  bind  a  Lawful  and  absolute  monarch,  who  held  his 
crown  by  hjreditary  right,  and  needed  not  to  court  the  favor 
of  a  licentious  populace.*  The  judges  even  went  so  far  as 
to  affirm  positively,  that  the  king  might  exact  by  commission 
any  sum  he  pleased ;  and  the  privy  council  gave  a  ready 
assent  to  this  decree,  which  annihilated  the  most  valuable 
privilege  of  the  people,  and  rendered  all  their  other  privileges 
precarious.  Armed  with  such  formidable  authority  of  royal 
prerogative  and  a  pretence  of  law,  Wolsey  sent  for  the  may9r 
of  London,  and  desired  to  know  what  he  was  willing  to  give 
for  the  supply  of  his  majesty's  necessities.  The  mayor 
seemed  desirous,  before  he  should  declare  himself,  to  consult 
the  common  council ;  but  the  cardinal  required  that  he  and 
all  the  aldermen  should  separately  confer  with  himself  about 
the  benevolence ;  and  he  eluded  by  that  means  the  danger  of 
a  formed  opposition.  Matters,  however,  went  not  so  smoothly 
in  the  country.  An  insurrection  was  begun  in  some  places ; 
but  as  the  people  were  not  headed  by  any  considerable  person, 
it  was  easy  for  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
now  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  employing  persuasion  and  authority, 
to  induce  the  ringleaders  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surren- 
der themselves  prisoners.  The  king,  finding  it  dangerous  to 
punish  criminals  engaged  in  so  popular  a  cause,  was  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  his  violent,  imperious  temper,  to  grant 
them  a  general  pardon ;  and  he  prudently  imputed  their 
guilt,  not  to  their  want  of  loyalty  or  affection,  but  to  their 
poverty.  The  offenders  were  carried  before  the  star  cham- 
ber ;  where,  after  a  severe  charge  brought  against  them  by 
die  king^s  council,  the  cardinal  said,  ^^that  notwithstanding 
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tfieir  grievous  ofience,  the  king,  in  ccmndenttian  of  Aw 
necessities,  bad  granted  them  his  gracious  pardon,  upon  cod- 
dition  that  they  would  find  sureties  for  their  future  good 
behavior.^'  But  they,  replying  that  they  had  no  suretiei, 
the  cardinal  first,  and  af\er  him  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  said 
that  they  would  be  bound  for  them.  Upon  which  they  were 
dismissed.* 

These  arbitrary  impositions  being  imputed,  though  on  what 
gronnds  is  unknown,  to  the  counsels  of  the  cardinal,  increased 
the  general  odium  under  which  he  labored  :  and  the  clemency 
of  the  pardon,  being  ascribed  to  the  king,  was  considered  as 
an  atonement  on  his  part  for  the  illegality  of  the  measuic 
But  Wolsey,  supported  both  by  ro3ral  and  papal  authority, 
proceeded  without  scruple  to  violate  all  ecclesiastical  privi" 
leges,  which,  during  that  age,  were  much  more  sacred  than 
civil ;  and  having  once  prevailed  in  that  unusual  attempt  of 
suppressing  some  monasteries,  he  kept  all  the  rest  in  awe,  and 
exercised  over  them  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction.     By  his  com- 
mission as  legate  he  was  empowered  to  visit  them,  and  refonn 
them,  and  chastise  their  irregularities ;  and  he  employed  his 
usual  agent,  Allen,  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority.    The 
religious  houses  were  obliged  to  compound  for  their  guilt,  real 
or  pretended,  by  paying  large  sums  to  the  cardinal  or  his 
deputy ;  and  this  oppression  was  carried  so  far,  that  it  reached 
at  last  the  king^s  ears,  which  were  not  commonly  open  to 
complaints  against  his  favorite.     Wolsey  had  built  a  splendid 
palace  at  Hampton  Court,  which  he  probably  intended,  as  well 
as  that  of  York  Place,  in  Westminster,  for  his  own  residence; 
but  fearing  the  increase  of  envy  on  account  of  this  magnifi- 
cence, and  desirous  to  appease  the  king,  he  made  him  a 
present  of  the  building,  and  told  him  that,  from  the  first,  he 
had  erected  it  for  his  use. 

The  absolute  authority  possessed  by  the  king  rendered  bis 
domestic  government,  both  over  his  people  and  his  ministers, 
easy  and  expeditious :  the  conduct  of  foreign  affiiirs  alone 
required  effort  and  application;  and  they  were  now  broug^ 
to  such  a  situation,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  England  to 
remain  entirely  neutral.  The  feigned  moderation  of  the 
emperor  was  of  short  duration ;  and  it  was  soon  obvious  to  all 
the  world,  that  his  great  dominions,  far  from  gratifying  bis 
ambition,  were  only  regarded  as  the  means  of  acquiring  so 
— —  — ^"^ 
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empire  more  extensive.  Tlie  terms  which  he  demanded 
of  his  prisoner  were  such  as  must  forever  have  annihi- 
lated the  power  of  France,  and  destroyed  the  balance  oi 
Europe.  These  terms  were  proposed  to  Francis  soon  after 
the  hsLtHe  of  Pavia,  while  he  was  detained  in  Pizzichitone ; 
and  as  he  had  hitherto  trusted  somewhat  to  the  emperor^s 
generosity,^e  disappointment  excited  in  his  breast  the  most 
lively  indignation.  He  said,  that  he  would  rather  live  and 
die  a  prisoner  than  agree  to  dismember  his  kingdom ;  and 
that  even  were  he  so  base  as  to  submit  to  such  condi- 
tions, his  subjects  would  never  permit  him  to  carry  them 
into  execution. 

Francis  was  encouraged  to  persist  in  demanding  more 
moderate  terms  by  the  favorable  accounts  which  he  heard 
of  Henry^s  disposition  towards  him,  and  of  the  alarm  which 
had  seized  all  the  chief  powers  in  Italy  upon  his  defeat  and 
captivity.  He  was  uneasy,  however,  to  be  so  far  distant  from 
the  emperor,  with  whom  he  must  treat ;  and  he  expressed  his 
desire  (which  was  complied  with)  to  be  removed  to  Madrid* 
in  hopes  that  a  personal  interview  would  operate  in  his  favor, 
and  that  Charles,  if  not  influenced  by  his  ministers,  might  be 
found  possessed  of  the  same  frankness  of  disposition  by  whicn 
he  himself  was  distinguished.  He  was  soon  convinced  of  his 
mistake.  Partly  from  want  of  exercise,  partly  from  reflec- 
tions on  his  present  melancholy  situation,  he  fell  into  a  lan- 
guishing illness ;  which  begat  apprehensions  in  Charles,  lest 
the  death  of  his  captive  should  bereave  him  of  all  those 
advantages  which  he  purposed  to  extort  from  him.  He  then 
paid  him  a  visit  in  the  castle  of  Madrid  ;  and  as  he  approached 
the  bed  in  which  Francis  lay,  the  sick  monarch  called  to  him, 
**  You  come,  sir,  to  visit  your  prisoner."  "  No,"  replied  the 
emperor,  "  I  come  to  visit  my  brother  and  my  friend,  who 
shall  soon  obtain  his  liberty."  He  soothed  his  afflictions  with 
many  speeches  of  a  like  nature,  which  had  so  good  an  eflfect, 
that  the  king  daily  recovered  ;  *  and  thenceforth  employed 
himself  in  concerting  with  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  the 
terms  of  his  treaty. 

[1526.]     At  last,  the  emperor,  dreadmg  a  general  combina 
tion  against  him,  was  willing  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  rigor ; 
and  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  signed,  by  which,  it  was  hoped 
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an  ond  would  b*;  finally  put  to  the  differences  between  then 
great  monarchs.  The  principal  condition  was  the  restoring 
of  Francis's  liberty,  and  the  delivery  of  his  two  eldest  sons 
as  hostages  to  the  emperor  for  the  cession  of  Burgundy.  If 
any  difficulty  should  afterwards  occur  in  the  execution  of  this 
last  article,  from  the  opposition  of  the  states  either  of  France 
or  of  that  province,  Francis  stipulated,  that  in  six  ^eeks*  tinie, 
he  should  return  to  his  prison,  and  remain  there  till  the  full 
performance  of  the  treaty.  There  were  many  other  articles 
m  this  famous  convention,  all  of  them  extremely  severe  upon 
the  captive  monarch ;  and  Charles  discovered  evidently  his 
intention  of  reducing  Italy,  as  well  as  France,  to  subjection 
and  dependence. 

Many  of  Charles's  ministers  foresaw  that  Francis,  how 
solemn  soever  the  oaths,  promises,  and  protestations  exacted 
of  him,  never  would  execute  a  treaty  so  disadvantageous,  or 
rather  ruinous  and  destructive,  to  himself,  his  posterity,  and 
his  country.  By  putting  Burgundy,  they  thought,  into  the 
emperor's  hands,  he  gave  his  powerful  enemy  an  entrance 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom :  by  sacrificing  his  allies  in 
Italy,  he  deprived  himself  of  foreign  assistance  ;  and,  arming 
bis  oppressor  with  the  whole  force  and  wealth  of  that  opulent 
country,  rendered  him  absolutely  irresistible.  To  these  great 
views  of  interest  were  added  the  motives,  no  less  cogent,  of 
passion  and  resentment ;  while  Francis,  a  prince  who  piqued 
himself  on  generosity,  reflected  on  the  rigor  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  during  his  captivity,  and  the  severe  terms 
which  had  been  exacted  of  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty. 
It  was  also  foreseen,  that  the  emulation  and  rivalship,  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  these  two  monarchs,  would 
make  him  feel  the  strongest  reluctance  on  yielding  the  superi- 
ority to  an  antagonist  who,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
he  would  be  apt  to  think,  had  shown  himself  so  little  worthy 
of  that  advantage  which  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  had  pu 
into  his  hands.  His  ministers,  his  friends,  his  subjects,  hi 
allies,  would  be  sure  with  one  voice  to  inculcate  on  him,  tha 
the  first  object  of  a  prince  was  the  preservation  of  his  people 
and  that  the  laws  of  honor,  which,  with  a  private  man,  ough 
to  be  absolutely  supreme,  and  superior  to  all  interests,  were 
with  a  sovereign,  subordinate  to  the  great  duty  of  insuring  th 
safety  of  his  country.  Nor  could  it  be  imagined  that  FrancL 
would  be  so  romantic  in  his  principles,  as  not  to  hearken  to 
casuistry  which  was  so  plausible  in  itself,  and  which  so  muc- 
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Hatfered  all  the  passions  by  which,  either  as  a  prince  or  a 
man,  he  yiras  strongly  actuated. 

Francis,  on  entering  his  own  dominions,  delivered  his  two 
eldest  sons  as  hostages  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
mounted  a  Turkish  horse,  and  immediately  putting  him  to  tbe 
gallop,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  several  times,  ^  I 
am  yet  a  king.''  He  soon  reached  Bayonne,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  the  regent  and  his  whole  court  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Henry ;  acknowledging  that  to  his  good  offices 
alone  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  protesting  that  he  should  De 
entirely  governed  by  his  counsels  in  all  transactions  with  the 
emperor.  When  the  Spanish  envoy  demanded  his  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  now  that  he  had  fully  recovered  nis 
liberty,  he  declined  the  proposal ;  under  color  that  it  was 
previously  necessary  to  assemble  the  states  both  of  France 
and  of  Burgundy,  and  to  obtain  their  consent.  The  states 
of  Burgundy  soon  met ;  and  declaring  against  the  clause 
which  contained  an  engagement  for  alienating  their  province, 
they  expressed  their  resolution  of  opposing,  even  by  force  of 
arms,  the  execution  of  so  ruinous  and  unjust  an  article.  The 
imperial  minister  then  required  that  Francis,  in  conformity  to 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  should  now  return  to  his  prison  ;  but  the 
French  monarch,  instead  of  complying,  made  public  the 
treaty  which  a  little  before  he  had  secretly  concluded  at  Cog- 
nac, against  the  ambitious  schemes  and  usurpations  of  the 
emperor.* 

The  pope,  the  Venetians,  arid  other  Italian  states,  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  these  events,  had  been  held  in  the  most 
anxious  suspense  with  regard  to  the  resolutions  which  Francis 
should  take  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty ;  and  Clement, 
in  particular,  who  suspected  that  this  prince  would  never 
execute  a  treaty  so  hurtful  to  his  interests,  and  even  destruc- 
tive of  his  independency,  had  very  frankly  offered  him  a  dis- 
pensation from  all  his  oaths  and  engagements.  Francis 
remained  not  in  suspense;  but  entered  immediately  into  the 
confederacy  proposed  to  him.  It  was  stipulated  by  that  king, 
the  pope,  Uie  Venetians,  the  Swiss,  the  Florentines,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan,  among  other  articles,  that  they  would  oblige 
the  emperor  to  deliver  up  the  two  young  princes  of  France 
on  receiving  a  reasonable  sum  of  money ;  and  to  restore 
Milan  to  Sforza,  without  further  condition  or  encumbrance. 

r  ^ 
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The  king  of  England  was  invited  to  accede,  not  onlj  mm 
a  contracting  party,  but  as  protector  of  the  ^^  holy  league** 
—  so  it  was  called ;  and  if  Naples  should  be  conquered  from 
the   emperor,   in  prosecution   of  this   confederacy,   it  was 
agreed  that  Heniy  should  enjoy  a  principality  in  that  king 
dom  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  ducats ;  and 
that  cardinal  Wolsey,  in  consideration  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  Christendom,  should  also,  in  such  an 
event,  be  put  in  possession  of  a  revenue  of  ten  thousand 
ducats. 

Francis  was  desirous  that  the  appearance  of  this  great  con- 
federacy should  engage  the  emperor  to  relax  somewhat  in  the 
extreme  rigor  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid ;  and  while  he  enter- 
tained these  hopes,  he  was  the  more  remiss  in  his  warlike 
preparations ;  nor  did  he  send  in  due  time  reenforcements  to 
his  allies  in  Italy.  [1527.1  The  duke  of  Bourbon  had  got 
possession  of  the  whole  Milanese,  of  which  the  emperor 
intended  to  grant  him  the  investiture ;  and  having  levied  a 
considerable  army  in  Grermany,  he  became  formidable  to  all 
the  Italian  potentates ;  and  not  the  less  so  because  Charles, 
destitute,  as  usual,  of  money,  had  not  been  able  to  remit  any 
pay  to  the  forces.  The  general  was  extremely  beloved  by 
his  troops  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  those  mutinies  which  were 
ready  to  break  out  every  moment,  and  which  their  afl^tion 
alone  for  him  had  hitherto  restrained,  he  led  them  to  Rome, 
and  promised  to  enrich  them  by  the  plunder  of  that  opulent 
city.  He  was  himself  killed,  as  he  was  plantuig  a  scaling 
ladder  against  the  walls ;  but  his  soldiers,  rather  enraged  than 
discouraged  by  his  death,  mounted  to  the  assault  with  the 
utmost  valor,  and  entering  the  city  sword  in  hand,  exercised 
all  those  brutalities  which  may  be  expected  from  ferocity 
excited  by  resistance,  and  from  insolence  which  takes  place 
when  that  resistance  is  no  more.  This  renowned  city,  ex^ 
posed  by  her  renown  alone  to  so  many  calamities,  never 
endured,  in  any  age,  even  from  the  barbarians  by  whom  she 
was  oAen  subdued,  such  indignities  as  she  was  now  compelled 
to  suffer.  The  unrestrained  massacre  and  pillage,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  were  the  least  ills  to  which  the  unhap- 
py Romans  were  exposed.*  Whatever  was  respectable  in 
modesty  or  sacred  in  religion,  seemed  but  the  more  to  provoke 
the  insults  of  the  soldiery.     Virgins  suffered  violation  in  the 
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aims  of  tfaeir  parents,  and  upon  those  very  altars  to  which 
they  had  fled  for  protection.  Aged  prelates,  aflcsr  enduring 
every  indignity,  and  even  every  torture,  were  thrown  into 
dungeons,  and  menaced  with  the  most  cruel  death,  in  order  to 
make  them  reveal  theur  secret  treasures,  or  purchase  liberty 
by  exorbitant  ransoms.  Clement  himself,  who  had  trusted  for 
protection  to  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  and  neglected  to 
make  his  escape  in  time,  was  taken  captive  ;  and  found  that 
his  dignity,  which  procured  him  no  regard  from  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  did  but  draw  on  him  the  insolent  mockery  of  the 
German,  who,  being  generally  attached  to  the  Lutheran  prin- 
ciples, were  pleased  to  gratify  their  animosity  by  the  abase- 
ment of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

When  intelligence  of  this  great  event  was  conveyed  to  the 
emperor,  ^at  young  prince,  habituated  to  hypocrisy,  expressed 
the  most  profound  sorrow  for  the  success  of  his  arms :  he  put 
himself  and  all  his  court  in  mourning :  he  stopped  the  rejoi- 
cings for  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip  :  and  knowing  that  every 
artifice,  however  gross,  is  able,  when  seconded  by  authority, 
to* impose  upon  the  people,  he  ordered  prayers  during  several 
months  to  be  put  up  in  the  churches  for  the  pope's  liberty ; 
which  all  men  knew  a  letter  under  his  hand  could  in  a  mo- 
ment have  procured. 

-  The  concern  expressed  by  Henry  and  Francis  for  the 
calamity  of  their  ally  was  more  sincere.  These  two  mon- 
archs,  a  few  days  before  the  sack  of  Rome,  had  concluded  a 
treaty  *  at  Westminster,  in  which,  besides  renewing  former 
alliances,  they  agreed  to  send  ambassadors  to  Charles,  requir- 
ing him  to  accept  of  two  millions  of  crowns  as  the  ransom  of 
the  French  princes,  and  to  repay  the  money  borrowed  from 
Henry ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  the  ambassadors,  attended  by 
heralds,  were  ordered  to  denounce  war  against  him.  This 
war  it  was  agreed  to  prosecute  in  the  Low  Countries,  with 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  hundred  men 
at  arms,  two  thirds  to  be  supplied  by  Francis,  the  rest  by 
Henry.  And  in  order  to  strengthen  the  alliance  between  the 
princes,  it  was  stipulated,  that  either  Francis,  or  his  son,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  as  should  afterwards  be  agreed  on,  should 
espouse  the  princess  Mary,  Henry's  daughter.  No  sooner  did 
the  monarchs  receive  intelligence  of  Bourbon's  enterprise, 
than  they  changed,  by  a  new  treaty,  the  scene  of  the  projected 
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wnr  from  tihe  Netiierlands  to  Italy ;  and  beiuflig  df  the  pops^ 
captivity,  they  were  further  stimulated  to  undeitG^e  the  wu 
with  vigor  for  restoiing  him  to  liberty.  Wolsey  lumaelf 
crossed  the  sea,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  Francis 
and  to  concert  measures  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  displayed 
all  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  with  which  he  w.^  so 
much  intoxicated.  He  was  attended  by  a  train  of  a  thousand 
horsf).  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  chancellor  Alen90D, 
met  him  at  Boulogne ;  Francis  himself,  beside  granting  to 
that  haughty  prelate  the  power  of  giving,  in  every  place  where 
no  came,  liberty  to  all  prisoners,  made  a  journey  as  far  as 
Amiens  to  meet  him,  and  even  advanced  some  miles  from  the 
town,  the  more  to  honor  his  reception.  It  was  here  stipulated, 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans  should  espouse  the  princess  Mary ; 
and  as  the  emperor  seemed  to  be  taking  some  steps  towaids 
assembling  a  general  council,  the  two  monarchs  agreed  not  to 
acknowledge  it,  but,  during  the  interval  of  the  pope^s  captiv- 
ity, to  govern  the  churches  in  their  respective  dominions  by 
their  own  authority.  Wolsey  made  some  attempts  to  get  his  ' 
legatino  power  extended  over  France,  and  even  over  Ger- 
many ,  but  finding  his  efforts  fruitiess,  he  was  obliged,  though  ^ 
with  great  reluctance,  to  desist  from  these  ambitious  enter- 
prises.* 

The  more  to  cement  the  union  between  these  princes,  a-^ 
new  treaty  was  some  lime  afler  concluded  at  Liondon ;    in  — 
which  Henry  agreed  finally  to  renounce   all  claims  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  claims  which  might  now  indeed  be  deemed— 
chimerical,'  but  which  often  served  as  a  pretence  for  exciting;' 
the  unwary  English  to  wage  war  upon  the  French  nation* 
As  a  return  for  this  concession,  Francis  bound  himself  and. 
his  successors  to  pay  forever  fif\y  thousand  crowns  a  year  to 
Henry  and  his  successors ;  and  that  greater  solemnity  might 
be  given  to  this  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  parliaments  and 
great  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  should  give  their  assent  to  it 
The  mareschal  Montmorency,  accompanied  by  many  persons 
of  distinction,  and  attended  by  a  pompous  equipage,  was  sent 
over  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  was  received  at  London  with 
all  the  parade  which  suited  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
The  terror  of  the  emperor's  greatness  had  extinguished  the 
ancient  animosity  between  the   nations;   and  Spain,  during 

•  Burnet,  book  iiL  coll.  12, 13. 
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than  a  century,  became,  though  a  more  distant  power, 
'Oie  chief  object  of  jealousy  to  the  English. 

This  cordial  union  between  France  and  England,  though  it 
^dded  influence  to  the  joint  embassy  which  they  sent  to  the 
-emperor,  was  not  able  to  bend  that  monarch  to  submit  entirely 
^mjo   the  conditions  insisted   on   by  the   allies.     He  departed, 
"indeed,  from  his  demand  of  Burgundy  as  the  ransom  of  the 
I*rench  princes  ;  but  he  required,  previously  to  their  liberty, 
that  Francis  should  evacuate  Genoa,  and  all  the  fortresses 
lield  by  him  in  Italy ;  and  he  declared  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing Sforza  to  a  trial,  and  confiscatmg  the  duchy  of  Milan,  on 
account  of  his  pretended  treason.     The  English  and  French 
beralds,  therefore,  according  to  agreement,   declared    war 
against  him,  and  set  him  at  defiance.     Charles  answered  the 
English  herald  with  moderation ;  but  to  the  French  he  re- 
proached his  master  with  breach  of  faith,  reminded  him  of  the 
private  conversation  which  had  passed  between  them  at  Madrid 
before  their  separation,  and  offered  to  prove  by  single  combat 
that  he  had  acted  dishonorably.     Francis  retaliated  this  chal- 
lenge, by  giving  Charles  the  lie  ;  and,  after  demanding  secu- 
rity of  the  field,  he  ofiered  to  maintain  his  cause  by  single 
combat.     Many  messages  passed  to  and  fro  between  them ; 
but  though  boil  princes  vere  undoubtedly  brave,  the  intend- 
ed duel  never  took  place.     The  French  and  Spaniards,  during 
that  age,  zealously  disputed  which  of  the  monarchs  incurred 
the  blame  of  this  failure  ;  but  all  men  of  moderation  every 
where  lamented  the  power  of  fortune,  that  the  prince  the  more 
candid,  generous,  and  sincere,  should,  by  unhappy  incidents, 
have  been  reduced  to  so  cruel  a  situation,  that  nothing  but  his 
violation  of  treaty  could  preserve  his  people,  and  that  he  must 
ever  afler,  without  being  able  to  make  a  proper  reply,  bear  to 
be  reproached  with  breach  of  promise,  by  a  rival  inferior  to 
bim  both  in  honor  and  virtue. 

But  though  this  famous  challenge  between  Charles  and 
Francis  had  no  immediate  consequence  with  regard  to  these 
monarchs  themselves,  it  produced  a  considerable  alteration 
on  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  practice  of  challenges  and 
duels,  which  had  been  part  of  the  ancient  barbarous  jurispru 
dence,  which  was  still  preserved  on  very  solemn  occasions 
and  which  was  sometimes  countenanced  by  the  civil  magis* 
:rate,  began  thenceforth  to  prevail  in  the  most  trivial  incidents ; 
und  men,  on  any  affront  or  injury,  thought  themselves  enti* 
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tied,  or  even  required  in  honor,  to  take  reveng^  on  their  ene- 
mies, by  openly  vindicating  their  right  in  single  combat 
These  absurd,  though  generous  maxims,  shed  much  of  the 
best  blood  in  Christendom,  during  more  than  two  centuries 
and  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  law  and  authority  of 
reason,  such  is  the  prevailing  force  of  custom,  they  are  fkr 
from  being  as  yet  entirely  exploded. 


BNRt  yin.  Idt 


CHAPTER  IIX. 
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[1589.]  NoTWiTHSTAiTDiNO  the  submissive  deference  paid 
O  papal  authority  before  the  reformatioD,  the  marriage  of 
lenry  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  his  brother^s  widow,  had 
lot  p«Lssed  without  much  scruple  and  difficulty.  The  preju- 
ices  of  the  people  were  in  general  bent  against  a  conjugal 
nion  between  such  near  relations  ;  and  the  late  king,  though 
e  had  betrothed  his  son  when  that  prince  was  but  twelve 
ears  of  age,  gave  evident  proofs  of  his  intention  to  take 
fterwards  a  proper  opportunity  of  annulling  the  contract.* 
[e  ordered  the  young  prince,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  to 
Qter  a  protestation  against  the  marriage  ;  t  and  on  his  death- 
ed  he  charged  him,  as  his  last  injunction,  not  to  finish  an 
lliance  so  unusual,  and  exposed  to  such  insuperable  objec- 
ons.  After  the  king^s  accession,  some  members  of  the  privy 
ouncil,  particularly  Warham,  the  primate,  openly  declared 
gainst  the  resolution  of  completing  the  marriage ;  and  though 
fenry^s  youth  and  dissipation  kept  him,  during  some  time, 
com  entertaining  any  scruples  with  regard  to  the  measure 
rhich  he  had  embraced,  there  happened  incidents  sufficient  to 
ouse  his  attention,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  sentiments  gen- 
fxally  entertained  on  that  subject.  The  states  of  Castile  had 
ipposed  the  emperor  Charleses  espousals  with  Mary,  Henry^s 
laughter ;  and  among  other  objecdons,  had  insisted  on  the 
llegidmate  birth  of  the  young  princess.}  And  when  the 
legotiations  were  aflerwaids  opened  with  France,  and  mention 
iras  made  of  bethrothing  her  to  Francis  or  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  bishop  of  Tarbe,  the  French  ambassador,  revived 
the  same  objection.^  But  though  these  events  naturally  raised 
Bome  doubts  in  Henry's  mind,  there  concurred  other  causes, 

*  Morison's  Apomaxis,  p.  13. 
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which  tended  much  to  increase  hi«  remoTse,  and  render  Ui 
conscience  more  scrupulous. 

The  queen  was  older  than  the  king  hy  no  less  than  nz 
years  ;  and  the  decay  of  her  beauty,  together  with  particqlar 
infirmities  and  diseases,  had  contributed,  notwithstanding  her 
blameless  character  and  deportment,  to  render  her  person 
unacceptable  to  him.  Though' she  had  bom  him  several  chil 
dren,  they  all  died  in  early  infancy,  except  one  daughter, 
and  he  was  the  more  struck  with  this  misfortune,  because  the 
curse  of  being  childless  is  the  very  threatening  contained  in 
the  Mosaical  law  against  those  who  espouse  their  brother's 
widow.  The  succession,  too,  of  the  crown  was  a  considera- 
tion that  occurred  to  every  one,  whenever  the  lawfulness  of 
Henry's  marriage  was  called  in  question  ;  and  it  was  appre- 
hended, that  if  doubts  of  Mary's  legitimacy  concurred  with 
the  weakness  of  her  sex,  the  king  of  Scots,  the  next  heir, 
would  advance  his  pretensions,  and  might  throw  the  kingdom 
into  confusion.  The  evils,  as  yet  recent,  of  civil  wars  and 
convulsions  arising  from  a  disputed  title,  made  great  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  men,  and  rendered  the  people  univer- 
sally desirous  of  any  event  which  might  obviate  so  irreparable 
a  calamity.  And  the  king  was  thus  impelled,  both  by  his  pri- 
vate passions  and  by  motives  of  public  interest,  to  seek  the 
dissolution  of  his  inauspicious,  and,  as  it  was  esteemed,  unlaw- 
ful marriage  with  Catharine. 

Henry  afterwards  afRrmed  that  his  scruples  arose  entirely 
from  private  reflection ;  and  that  on  consulting  his  confeasor, 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  found  the  prelate  possessed  with  the 
same  doubts  and  difficulties.  The  king  himself,  being  so  great 
a  casuist  and  divine,  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  question 
more  carefully  by  his  own  learning  and  study ;  and  having 
had  recourse  to  Thomas  of  Aquine,  he  observed  that  this  cele- 
brated doctor,  whose  authority  was  great  in  the  church,  and 
absolute  with  him,  had  treated  of  that  very  case,  and  had  ex- 
pressly declared  against  the  lawfulness  of  such  marriages.* 
The  prohibitions,  said  Thomas,  contained  in  Leviticus,  and 
among  the  rest  that  of  marrying  a  brother's  widow,  are  moral,  - 
eternal,  and  founded  on  a  divine  sanction;  and  though  the  -^ 
pope  may  dispense  with  the  rules  of  the  church,  the  laws  of 
Grod  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  authority  less  than  that  which-^-^ 
enacted  them.      The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  thei 
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ipplied  to ;  and  he  was  required  to  consult  his  brethren :  aD 
be  prelates  of  England,  except  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
nanimously  declared,  under  their  hand  and  seal,  that  they 
eemed  the  king^s  marriage  unlawful.*  Wolsey  also  fortified 
le  king's  scruples  ;t  partly  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  total 
reach  with  the  emperor,  Catharine's  nephew ;  partly  desirous 
f  connecting  the  king  more  closely  with  Francis,  by  marry- 
ig  him  to  Uie  duchess  of  Alen9on,  sister  to  that  monarch ; 
nd  perhaps,  too,  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  queen  herself, 
rho  had  reproved  him  for  certain  freedoms,  unbefitting  his 
haracter  and  station,  f  But  Henry  was  carried  forward, 
kiough  perhaps  not  at  first  excited,  by  a  motive  more  foiciblo 
ban  even  the  suggestions  of  that  powerful  favorite. 

Anne  Boleyn,  who  lately  appeared  at  court,  had  been 
ippointed  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen ;  and  having  had  fre- 
[uent  opportunities  of  being  seen  by  Henry,  and  of  convers- 
Dg  with  him,  she  had  acquired  an  entire  ascendant  over  his 
droctions.  This  young  lady,  whose  grandeur  and  misfortunes 
lave  rendered  her  so  celebrated,  was  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
3oleyn,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  king  in  several 
embassies,  and  who  was  allied  to  all  the  principal  nobility  ir. 
he  kingdom.  His  wife,  mother  to  Anne,  was  daughter  of  the 
luke  of  Norfolk ;  his  own  mother  was  daughter  of  the  earl 
>f  Ormond ;  his  grandfather.  Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  who  had 
)een  mayor  of  London,  had  espoused  one  of  the  daughters 
ind  coheirs  of  Lord  Hastings.^  Anne  herself,  though  then 
n  very  early  youth,  had  been  carried  over  to  Paris  by  the 
dng's  sister,  when  the  princess  espoused  Lewis  XII.  of  France ; 
md  upon  the  demise  of  that  monarch,  and  the  return  of  his 
iowager  into  England,  this  damsel,  whose  accomplishments 
Bven  in  her  tender  years  were  always  much  admired,  was 
retained  in  the  service  of  Claude,  queen  of  France,  spouse  to 
Francis ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  princess,  she  passed  into 
the  family  of  the  duchess  of  Alen9on,  a  woman  of  singular 
merit  Tfiie  exact  time  when  she  returned  to  England  is  not 
certainly  known ;  but  it  was  after  the  king  had  entertained 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  with 
Catharine,  if  the  account  is  to  be  credited  which  he  himself 

afterwards  gave  of  that  transaction.     Henry's  scruples  had 
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made  him  break  off  all  ccmjugal  commerce  with  the  queea 
but  as  he  still  supported  an  intercourse  of  civility  and  friendi 
ship  with  her,  he  had  occasion,  in  the  frequent  visits  which  ha 
paid  her,  to  observe  the  beauty,  the  youth,  the  charms  of  Anna 
Boleyn.  Finding  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind  nowise 
inferior  to  her  exterior  graces,  he  even  entertained  the  design 
of  raising  her  to  the  throne ;  and  was  the  more  confirmed  in 
this  resolution,  when  he  found  that  her  virtue  and  modesty 
prevented  all  hopes  of  gratifying  his  passion  in  any  other  man- 
ner. As  every  motive,  therefore,  of  inclination  and  policy 
seemed  thus  to  concur  in  making  the  king  desirous  of  a  divorce 
from  Catharine,  and  as  his  prospect  of  success  was  inviting, 
he  resolved  to  make  application  to  Clement;  and  he  sent 
Knight,  his  secretary,  to  Rome  for  that  purpose. 

That  he  might  not  shock  the  haughty  claims  of  the  pontiff, 
he  resolved  not  to  found  the  application  on  any  general  doubts 
concerning  the  papal  power  to  permit  marriage  in  the  nearer 
degrees  of  consanguinity;  but  only  to  insist  on  particular 
grounds  of  nullity  in  the  bull  which  Julius  had  granted  for  tbe 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine.  It  was  a  maxim  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  that  if  the  pope  be  surprised  into  any  conces- 
sion, or  grant  any  indulgence  upon  false  suggestions,  the  ball 
may  afterwards  be  annulled ;  and  this  pretence  had  usually 
been  employed  wherever  one  pope  had  reccdled  any  deed 
executed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  But  Juliuses  bull,  when 
examined,  afforded  abundant  matter  of  this  kind ;  and  any 
tribunal  favorable  to  Henry  needed  not  want  a  specious  color 
for  gratifying  him  in  his  applications  for  a  divorce.  It  was 
said  in  the  preamble,  that  the  bull  had  been  granted  upon  his 
solicitation ;  though  it  was  known  that,  at  that  time,  he  was 
under  twelve  years  of  age ;  it  was  also  affirmed,  as  another 
motive  for  the  bull,  that  the  marriage  was  requisite,  in  order 
to  preserve  peace  between  the  two  crowns ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  not  then  any  ground  or  appsiarance  of  quarrel 
between  them.  These  false  premise  in  Jiiliua's  bull  seemed 
to  afford  Clement  a  sufficient  reasctci  m  i^rstenee  for  annulling 
it,  and  granting  Henry  a  dispensatkdH  fixr  a  aecond  marriage.* 

But  though  the  pretext  for  this  ludulgenco  had  been  itess 
plausible,  the  pope  was  in  such  situation  that  he  had  the 
strongest  motives  to  embrace  ever>  cf  portunity  of  gratifying 

the  English  monarch.     He  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
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of  the  emperor,  and  had  no  hopes  of  recoyering  his  liberty  on 
any  reasonable  terms,  except  by  the  efibrts  of  the  league  which 
Henry  had  formed  with  Francis  and  the  Italian  powers,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  Charles.  When  the  English 
secretary,  therefore,  solicited  him  in  private,  he  received  a 

fpry  favorable  answer;  and  a  dispensation  was  forthwith 
remised  to  be  granted  to  his  master.*  Soon  aAer,  the  march 
of  a  French  army  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Lautrec, 
obliged  the  imperialists  to  restore  Clement  to  his  liberty ;  and 
he  retired  to  Orvietto,  where  the  secretary,  with  Sir  Gregory 
Cassali,  the  kjpg^s  resident  at  Rome,  renewed  their  applica- 
tions to  him.  They  still  found  him  full  of  high  professions  of 
(liendship,  gratitude,  and  attachment  to  the  king ;  but  not  so 
prompt  in  granting  his  request  as  they  expected.  The  emperor, 
who  had  got  intelligence  of  Henry^s  application  to  Rome,  had 
exacted  a  promise  from  the  pope,  to  take  no  steps  in  the  affair 
before  he  communicated  them  to  the  imperial  ministers ;  and 
Clement,  embarrassed  by  this  promise,  and  still  more  overawed 
by  the  emperor^s  forces  in  Italy,  seemed  willing  to  postpone 
those  concessions  desired  of  him  by  Henry.  Importuned,  how- 
ever, by  the  English  ministers,  he  at  last  put  into  their  hands  a 
commission  to  Wolsey,as  legate,  in  conjunction  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  any  other  English  prelate,  to  examine 
the  validity  of  the  king^s  marriage,  and  of  Juliuses  dispensa- 
tion :  t  he  also  granted  them  a  provisional  dispensation  for  the 
king^s  marriage  with  any  other  person ;  and  promised  to  issue 
a  decretal  bull,  annulling  the  marriage  with  Catharine.  But 
he  represented  to  them  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
must  ensue  to  him,  if  these  concessions  should  come  to  the 
emperor^s  knowledge ;  and  he  conjured  them  not  to  publish 
those  papers,  or  make  any  further  use  of  them,  till  his  afiairs 
were  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  his  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. And  his  secret  advice  was,  whenever  they  should  find 
the  proper  time  for  opening  the  scene,  that  they  should  prevent 
all  opposition,  by  proceeding  immediately  to  a  conclusion,  by 
declaring  the  marriage  with  Catharine  invalid,  and  by  Henry's 
instantly  espousing  some  other  person.  Nor  would  it  be  so 
difficult,  he  said  for  himself  to  confirm  these  proceedings,  after 
they  were  passed,  as  previously  to  render  them  valid  by  his 
consent  and  authority.  | 
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[1528.1  When  Henry  received  the  commiaskm  and 
dispensation  from  his  ambassadors,  and  was  informed  of  the 
pope^s  advice,  be  laid  the  whole  before  his  ministers,  and  asked 
their  opinion  in  so  delicate  a  situation.  The  English  coun- 
sellors considered  the  danger  of  proceeding  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  to  them.  Should  the  pope  refuse  to  ratify  a  deed 
which  he  might  justly  call  precipitate  and  irregular,  and  should 
be  disavow  the  advice  which  he  gave  in  so  clandestine  a  man- 
ner, the  king  would  find  his  second  marriage  totally  invali- 
dated ;  the  children  which  it  might  bring  him  declared  illegit- 
imate; and  his  marriage  with  Catharine  more* firmly  riveted 
than  ever.*  And  Henry's  apprehensions  of  the  possibility,  or 
even  probability,  of  such  an  event,  were  much  confirmed  when 
he  reflected  on  the  character  and  situation  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff. 

Clement  was  a  prince  of  excellent  judgment,  whenever  his 
timidity,  to  which  he  was  extremely  subject,  allowed  him  to 
make  full  use  of  those  talents  and  that  penetration  with  which 
he  was  endowed.t  The  captivity  and  other  misfortunes  which 
he  had  undergone  by  entering  into  a  league  against  Charles, 
had  so  affected  hb  imagination,  that  he  never  afterwards  ex- 
erted himself  with  vigor  in  any  public  measure ;  especially  if 
the  interest  or  inclinations  of  that  potentate  stood  in  oppositioo 
to  him.  The  imperial  forces,  were  at  that  time  powerful  in 
Italy,  and  might  return  to  the  attack  of  Rome,  which  was  still 
defenceless,  and  exposed  to  the  same  calamities  with  which  it 
had  already  been  overwhelmed.  And  besides  these  dangers, 
Clement  fancied  himself  exposed  to  perils  which  threatened 
still  more  immediately  his  person  and  his  dignity. 

Charles,  apprised  of  the  timid  disposition  of  the  holy  fafher, 
threw  out  perpetual  menaces  of  summoning  a  general  council; 
which  he  represented  as  necessary  to  reform  the  church,  and 
correct  those  enormous  abuses  which  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  the  court  of  Rome  had  introduced  into  every  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  administration.  The  power  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  himself,  he  said,  required  limitation ;  his  conduct  called 
uloud  for  amendment ;  and  even  his  title  to  the  throne  which 
he  filled  might  justly  be  called  in  question.  That  pope  had 
always  passed  for  the  natural  son  of  Julian  of  Medicis,  who 
was  of  the  sovereign  family  of  Florence ;  and  though  Leo  X., 
his  kinsman,  had  declared  him  legitimate,  upon  a  pretended 
-  -  '  - 

•  Burnet,  voL  L  p.  61.  f  Father  Faul,  lib.  L    Ghiiouazd. 
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natse  of  mamage  between  his  father  and  mother,  few  believed 
t  deccaration  to  be  founded  on  any  just  reason  or  authoi*- 
•  The  canon  law,  indeed,  had  been  entirely  silent  with 
Burd  to  the  promotion  of  bastards  to  the  papal  throne ;  but. 
It  was  still  dangerous,  the  people  had  entertained  a  violent 
possession,  that  this  stain  in  the  birth  of  any  person  was 
)mpatible  with  so  holy  an  office.  And  in  another  point  the 
on  law  was  express  and  positive,  that  no  man  guilty  of 
ony  could  attain  that  dignity.  A  severe  bull  of  Julius  11. 
added  new  sanctions  to  this  law,  by  declaring  that  a  simo- 
»!  election  could  not  be  rendered  valid,  even  by  a  posterior 
sent  of  the  cardinals.  But  unfortunately  Clement  had  given 
Jardinal  Colonna  a  billet,  containing  promises  of  advancing 
i-cardinal,  m  case  he  himself  should  attain  the  papal  dignity 
us  concurrence ;  and  this  billet  Colonna,  who  was  in  entire 
endenoe  on  the  emperor,  threatened  every  moment  to 
oee  to  public  view.t 

¥hile  Charles  terrified  the  pope  with  these  menaces,  ho 
»  allured  him  by  hopes,  which  were  no  less  prevalent  over 
affections.  At  the  time  when  the  emperor^s  forces  sacked 
ne,  and  reduced  Clement  to  captivity,  the  Florentines,  pas« 
nte  for  their  ancient  liberty,  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
resses,  and  revolting  against  the  family  of  Medicis,  had 
iely  abolished  their  authority  in  Florence,  and  reestab- 
ed  the  democracy.  The  better  to  protect  themselves  in 
X  freedom,  they  had  entered  into  the  alliance  with  France, 
gland,  and  Venice,  against  the  emperor;  and  Clement 
dd  that  by  this  interest,  the  hands  of  his  confederates  were 
.  from  assisting  him  in  the  restoration  of  his  family ;  the 
nt  which,  of  all  others,  he  most  passionately  desired.  The 
peror  alone,  he  knew,  was  able  to  effect  this  purpose ;  and 
nefore,  whatever  professions  he  made  of  fidelity  to  his 
38,  he  was  always,  on  the  least  glimpse  of  hope,  ready 
embrace  every  proposal  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  with 
t  monarch.j: 

rhese  views  and  interests  of  the  pope  were  well  known  in 
gland ;  and  as  the  opposition  of  the  emperor  to  Henry's 
orce  was  foreseen,  both  on  account  of  the  honor  and 
srests  of  Catharine,  his  aunt,  and  the  obvious  motive  of  dish 
anng  an  enemy,  it  was  esteemed  dangerous  to  takQ  a^]r 


L— ll'.l," 
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measure  of  consequence,  in  expectation  of  the  mibaequest 
concurrence  of  a  man  of  Clement's  character,  whose  beha* 
yior  always  contained  so  much  duplicity,  and  who  was  at 
present  so  little  at  his  own  disposal.  The  safest  measure 
seemed  to  consist  in  previously  engaging  him  so  far,  that  he 
could  not  afterwards  recede,  and  in  making  use  of  his  present 
ambiguity  and  uncertainty,  to  extort  the  most  important  coih 
cessions  from  him.  For  this  purpose,  Stephen  Gardiner,  the 
cardinaPs  secretary,  and  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner, 
were  despatched  to  Rome,  and  were  ordered  to  solicit  a  com 
mission  from  the  pope,  of  such  a  nature  as  would  oblige  hira 
to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  commissioners,  whatever  it 
should  be,  and  disable  him  on  any  account  to  recall  the  com* 
mission,  or  evoke  the  cause  to  Rome.* 

But  the  same  reasons  which  mside  the  king  so  desirous  of 
obtaining  this  concession,  confirmed  the  pope  in  the  resolutran 
of  refusing  it :  he  was  still  determined  to  keep  the  door  open 
for  an  agreement  with  the  emperor ;  and  he  made  no  scruple 
of  sacrificing  all  other  considerations  to  a  point,  which  hr 
deemed  the  most  essential  and  important  to  his  own  security, 
and  to  the  greatness  of  his  family.  He  granted,  therefore,  a 
new  commission,  in  which  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  joined  to 
Wolsey,  for  the  trial  of  the  king's  marriage  ;  but  he  could  no< 
be  prevailed  on  to  insert  the  clause  desired  of  him.  And 
though  he  put  into  Gardiner's  hand  a  letter,  promising  not  to 
recall  the  present  commission,  this  promise  was  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  as 
lefl  him  still  the  power,  whenever  he  pleased,  of  departing 
from  it.f 

Campeggio  lay  under  some  obligations  to  the  king ;  but  his 
dependence  on  the  pope  was  so  much  greater,  that  he  con* 
formed  himself  entirely  to  the  views  of  the  latter ;  and  though 
he  received  his  commission  in  April,  he. delayed  his  departure 
under  so  many  pretences,  that  it  was  October  before  he 
arrived  in  England.  The  first  step  which  he  took  was  to 
exhort  the  king  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  his  divorce; 
and  finding  that  this  counsel  gave  offence,  he  said,  ^t  bi> 
intention  was  also  to  exhort  the  queen  to  take  the  vows  in  a 
C5onvent,  and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  previously  to  attempt 

•  Lord  Herbert.    Burnet,  voL  i.  p.  29,  in  the  Collect.    Le  Giaadi 
ToL  iii.  p.  28.    Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  with  App.  No.  23,  34,  etc 
t  Lord  Herbert,  p.  221.    Burnet,  p.  59. 
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an  amicable  composure  of  all  difTerences.*  '[he  more  ta 
pacify  the  king,  he  showed  to  him,  as  also  to  the  cardinal,  the 
deoretal  bull,  annulling  the  former  marriage  wit  n  Catharine 
but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  make  any  other  of 
the  king^s  council  privy  to  the  secret.t  In  order  to  atone  in 
some  degree  for  this  obstinacy,  he  expressed  to  the  king  and 
the  cardinal  the  pope^s  great  desire  of  satisfying  them  in 
very  reasonable  demand  ;  and  in  particular,  he  showed  that 
their  request  for  suppressing  some  more  monasteries,  and  con- 
verting them  into  cathedrals  and  episcopal  sees,  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  holiness.]: 

These  ambiguous  circumstances  in  the  behavior  of  the  pope 
and  the  legate,  kept  the  court  of  England  in  suspense,  and  deter- 
mined the  king  to  wait  with  patience  the  issue  of  such  uncertain 
councils.  [1529.]  Fortune,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  promise 
him  a  more  sure  and  expeditious  way  of  extricating  himself 
from  his  present  difficulties.  Clement  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  illness;  and  the  intrigues,  for  electing  his  suc- 
cessor, began  already  to  take  place  among  the  cardinals. 
Wolsey,  in  particular,  supported  by  the  interest  of  England 
and  of  France,  entertained  hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter  ;§  and  it  appears,  that  if  a  vacancy  had  then 
happened,  there  was  a  probability  of  his  reaching  that  summit 
of  his  ambition.  But  the  pope  recovered,  though  after  several 
relapses ;  and  he  returned  to  the  same  tmin  of  false  and 
deceitful  politics,  by  which  he  had  hitherto  amused  the  court 
of  England.  He  still  flattered  Henry  with  professions  of  the 
most  cordial  attachment,  and  promised  him  a  sudden  and 
fiivorable  issue  to  his  process :  he  still  continued  his  secret 
negotiations  with  Charles,  and  persevered  in  the  resolution  of 
sacrificing  all  his  promises,  and  all  the  interests  of  the 
Bomish  religion,  to  the  elevation  of  his  family.  Campeggio, 
who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  views  and  intentions, 
protracted  the  decision  by  the  most  artful  delays ;  and  gave 
Clement  full  leisure  to  adjust  all  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with 
the  emperor.  ^ 

The  emperor,  acquauited  with  the  king's  extreme  earnest* 
ness  in  this  aflair,  was  determined  that  he  should  obtain 
miccess  by  no  other  means  than  by  an  application  to  him,  and 


•  Herbert,  p.  226.  t  Burnet,  p.  />8. 
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fay  deserting  his  alliance  with  Francis,  which  had  hitheito 
supported,  against  the  superior  force  of  Spain,  the  tottering 
state  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  willingly  hearkened, 
therefore,  to  the  applications  of  Catharine,  his  aunt;  and 
promising  her  his  utmost  protection,  exhorted  her  never  to 
yield  to  the  malice  and  persecutions  of  her  enemies.  The 
queen  herself  was  naturally  of  a  firm  and  resolute  temper; 
and  was  engaged  hy  every  motive  to  persevere  in  protestiiig 
against  the  injustice  to  which  she  thought  herself  exposed. 
The  imputation  of  incest,  which  was  thrown  upon  her. 
marriage  with  Henry,  struck  her  with  the  highest  indignatioa: 
the  illegitimacy  of  her  daughter,  which  seemed  a  necessaiy 
consequence,  gave  her  the  most  just  concern :  the  reluctance 
of  yielding  to  a  rival,  who,  she  believed,  had  supplanted  her 
in  the  king^s  affections,  was  a  very  natural  motive.  Actuated 
by  all  these  considerations,  she  never  ceased  soliciting  her 
nephew^s  assistance,  and  earnestly  entreating  an  evocation  of 
the  cause  to  Rome,  where  alone,  she  thought,  she  could 
expect  justice.  And  the  emperor,  in  all  his  negotiations  with 
the  pope,  made  the  recall  of  the  commission  which  Campeggio 
and  Wolsey  exercised  in  England  a  fundamental  article.* 

The  two  legates,  meanwhile,  opened  their  court  at  LondoQf 
and  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before  it.  They  both 
presented  themselves ;  and  the  king  answered  to  his  name, 
when  called :  but  the  queen,  instead  of  answering  to  hers, 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  throwmg  herself  at  the  king^s  feet, 
made  a  very  pathetic  harangue,  which  her  virtue,  her  dignity, 
and  her  misfortunes  rendered  the  more  affecting.  She  told 
him,  that  she  was  a  stranger  in  his  dominions,  without  protec- 
tion, without  council,  without  assistance ;  exposed  to  all  the 
mjustice  which  her  enemies  were  pleased  to  impose  upon  her: 
that  she  had  quitted  her  native  country  without  other  resource 
than  her  connections  with  him  and  his  family,  and  bad 
expected  that,  instead  of  suffering  thence  any  violence  or 
iniquity,  she  was  assured  in  them  of  a  safeguard  against  every 
misfortune  :  that  she  had  been  his  wife  during  twenty  years, 
and  would  here  appeal  to  himself,  whether  her  afiectionate 
submission  to  his  will  had  not  merited  better  treatment,  than 
to  be  thus,  af\er  so  long  a  time,  thrown  from  him  with  so  much 
mdignity :  that  she  was  conscious  —  he  himself  was  assured 
—  tjiat  her  virgin  honor  was  yet  unstained  when  he  received 

•  Herbert,  p.  225.    Burnet,  vol  L  p.  69. 
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her  into  his  bed  and  that  her  connections  with  his  brother  ha4 
been  carried  no  further  than  the  ceremony  of  marriage  :  that 
their  parent,  tli  3  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  were  esteemed 
the  wisest  princes  of  their  time,  and  had  undoubtedly  acted 
by  the  best  advice,  when  they  formed  the  agreement  for  that 
niarriage,  which  was  now  represented  as  so  criminal  and 
unnatural :  and  that  she  acquiesced  in  their  judgment,  and 
would  not  submit  her  cause  to  b^  tried  by  a  court,  whose 
dependence  on  her  enemies  was  too  visible,  ever  to  allow 
her  any  hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  an  equitable  or  impartial 
decision.*  Having  spoken  these  words,  she  rose,  and  mak- 
ing the  king  a  low  reverence,  she  departed  from  the  court, 
and  never  would  again  appear  in  it. 

After  her  departure,  the  king  did  her  the  justice  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  she  had  ever  been  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  wife, 
and  that  the  whole  tenor  of  her  behavior  had  been  conformable 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  probity  and  honor.  He  only  insisted 
on  his  own  scruples  with  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  their 
marriage ;  and  he  explained  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the 
foundation  of  those  doubts,  by  which  he  had  been  so  long  and 
80  violently  agitated.  He  acquitted  Cardinal  Wolsey  from 
having  any  hand  in  encouraging  his  scruples  ;  and  he  craved 
a  sentence  of  the  court  agreeable  to  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

The  legates,  after  citing  the  queen  anew,  declared  her  con- 
tomacious,  notwithstanding  her  appeal  to  Rome ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  cause.  The  first  point 
which  came  before  them  was,  the  proof  of  Prince  Arthur's 
consummation  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  no  stronger  arguments  could  reasonably  be 
expected  of  such  a  fact  after  so  long  an  interval.  The  age 
of  the  prince,  who  had  passed  his  fifteenth  year,  the  good  state 
of  his  health,  the  long  time  that  he  had  cohabited  with  his 
umsort,  many  of  his  expressions  to  that  very  purpose ;  all 
dieae  circumstances  form  a  violent  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
king's  assertion.t  Henry  himself,  after  his  brother's  death, 
was  not  allowed  for  some  time  to  bear  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales,  in  expectation  of  her  pregnancy :  the  Spanish  ambas- 
lador,  in  order  the  better  to  insure  possession  of  her  jointuie, 
bad  sent  over  to  Spain  proofs  of  the  consummation  of  her 
marriage :  |  Julius's  buU  itself  was  founded  on  the  supposition 
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that  Arthur  had  perhaps  had  knowledge  of  the  princess :  i& 
the  very  treaty,  fixing  Henry ^s  marriage,  the  ccwasumnurtiOB 
of  the  former  marriage  with  Prince  Ardiur  is  acknowledged 
on  both  sides.*  These  particulars  were  all  laid  before  the 
court ;  accompanied  with  many  reasonings  concerning  tfae 
extent  of  the  pope's  authority,  and  against  his  power  of  grant- 
ing a  dispensation  to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 
Campeggio  heard  these  doctrines  with  great  impatience; 
and  notwithstanding  his  resolution  to  protract  the  causei 
he  was  oflen  tempted  to  interrupt  and  silence  the  king^ 
counsel,  when  they  insisted  on  such  disagreeable  to{)ics.  7%o 
trial  was  spun  out  till  the  twenty-third  of  July ;  and  Campeg- 
gio chiefly  took  on  him  the  part  of  conducting  it.  Wobey, 
though  the  elder  cardinal,  permitted  him  to  act  as  president  of 
the  court ;  because  it  was  thought,  that  a  trial  managed  by  an 
Italian  cardinal  would  carry  the  appearance  of  greater  candor 
and  impartiality,  than  if  the  king's  own  minister  and  favorite 
had  presided  in  it  The  business  now  seemed  to  be  drawing 
near  to  a  period  ;  and  the  king  was  every  day  in  expectatioo 
of  a  sentence  in  his  favor  ;  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  Canv 
peggio,  on  a  sudden,  without  any  warning,  and  upon  very 
frivolous  pretences,!  prorogued  the  court  till  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. The  evocation,  which  came  a  few  da3rs  afler  from  Rome, 
put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  success  which  the  king  had  so 
long  and  so  anxiously  cherished  4 

During  the  time  that  the  trial  was  carried  on  before  the 
legates  at  London,  the  emperor  had  by  his  ministers  earnestly 
solicited  Clement  to  evoke  the  cause;  and  had  employed  eveiT 
topic  of  hope  or  terror  which  could  operate  either  on  the  ambi^ 
tion  or  timidity  of  the  pontiff.  The  English  ambassadors,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  conjunction  with  the  French,  had  been  no 
less  earnest  in  their  applications,  that  the  legates  should  bo 
allowed  to  finish  the  trial ;  but  though  they  employed  the  same 
engines  of  promises  and  menaces,  the  motives  which  they 
could  set  before  the  pope  were  not  so  urgent  or  immediate 
as  those  which  were  held  up  to  him  by  the  emperor.§  The 
dread  of  losing  England,  and  of  fortifying  the  Lutherans  by  so 
considerable  an  accession,  made  small  impression  on  Clement's 
mind,  in  comparison  of  the  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  the  fond  desire  of  restoring  the  Medici  to  their  dominion 
in  Florence.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  adjusted  all  terms 
■  ■  111  ^^»^p— ^— 
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H  \^  ic9  nnperor  he  laid  hold  of  the  pretence  of  justice,  which 
iv^ quired  iiim,  as  he  asserted,  to  pay  regard  to  the  queen^a 
appeal;  and  suspenuing  the  commission  of  the  legates,  he 
adjourned  the  cause  to  his  own  personal  judgment  at  Rome. 
Campeggio  had  beforehand  received  private  orders,  delivered 
by  Oumpana,  to  bum  the  decretal  bull  with  which  he  was 
intrusted. 

Wolsey  had  long  foreseen  this  measure  as  the  sure  forerun- 
ner of  his  ruin*  Though  he  had  at  first  desired  that  the  king 
should  rather  marry  a  French  princess  than  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
had  employed  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  earnest- 
ness  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  happy  issue :  *  he  was  not,  therefore, 
to  be  blamed  for  the  unprosperous  event  wliich  Clement's 
partiality  had  produced  But  he  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  extreme  ardor  and  impatience  of  Henry's  temper,  who 
could  bear  no  contradiction,  and  was  wont,  without  examination 
or  distinction,  to  make  his  ministers  answerable  for  the  success 
of  those  transactions  with  which  they  were  intrusted.  Anne 
Boleyn  also,  who  was  prepossessed  against  him,  had  imputed 
to  him  the  failure  of  her  hopes ;  and  as  she  was  newly  returned 
to  court,  whence  she  had  been  removed,  from  a  regard  to 
decency,  during  the  trial  before  the  legates,  she  had  naturally 
acquired  an  additional  influence  on  Henry,  and  she  served 
much  to  fortify  his  prejudices  against  the  cardinaLt  Even 
the  queen  and  her  partisans,  judging  of  Wolsey  by  the  part 
which  he  had  openly  acted,  had  expressed  great  animosity 
against  him ;  and  the  most  opposite  factions  seemed  now  to 
combine  in  the  ruin  of  this  haughty  minister.  The  high  opin- 
ion itself,  which  Henry  had  entertained  of  the  cajrdinaPs 
capacity,  tended  to  hasten  his  downfall ;  while  he  imputed  the 
bad  success  of  that  minister's  undertakings,  not  to  ill  fortune 
or  to  mistake,  but  to  the  malignity  or  infideli^  of  his  intentions. 
The  blow,  however,  fell  not  instantly  on  his  head.  The  king, 
who  probably  could  not  justify  by  any  good  reason  his  aliena- 
tion from  his  ancient  favorite,  seems  to  have  remained  some 
dme  in  suspense ;  and  he  received  him,  if  not  with  all  his 
former  kindness,  at  least  with  the  appearance  of  trust  and 

Dut  constant  experience  evinces  how  rarely  a  high  con- 
(idence  and  affection  receives  the  least  dimmution,  witliout 
unking  into  absolute  indifference,  or  even  running  into  the 

*  ColUert  YoL  ii.  p.  45.    Burnet,  yoL  i.  p.  63* 
f  Garendlih,  p.  40. 
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opposite  extreme.  The  king  now  determined  to  bring  on  the 
rum  of  the  cardinal  with  a  motion  almost  as  precipitate  as  he 
had  formerly  employed  in  his  elevation.  The  dukes  of  No^ 
folk  and  Suffolk  were  sent  to  require  the  great  seal  from  him; 
and  on  his  scrupling  to  deliver  it  *  without  a  more  ezprev 
warrant,  Henry  wrote  him  a  letter,  upon  which  it  was  su^ 
Tendered ;  and  it  was  delivered  by  the  king  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  a  man  who,  besides  the  ornaments  of  an  elegant  liter- 
ature, possessed  the  highest  virtue,  integrity,  and  capacity. 

Wolsey  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York  Place,  a  palace 
which  he  had  built  in  London,  and  which,  thou^  it  really 
belonged  to  the  see  of  York,  was  seized  by  Henry,  and 
became  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England,  by 
the  title  of  WhitehalL  All  his  fbmiture  and  plate  were  also 
seized :  their  riches  and  splendor  befitted  rat&er  a  royal  than  a 
private  fortune.  The  walls  of  his  palace  were  covered  wid) 
cloth  of  gold  or  cloth  of  silver :  he  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of 
massy  gold :  there  were  found  a  thousand  pieces  of  fine  hcdland 
belonging  to  him.  The  rest  of  his  riches  and  furniture  was  m 
proportion ;  and  his  opulence  was  probably  no  small  induce- 
ment to  this  violent  persecution  against  him. 

The  cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Asher,  a  country  seal 
which  he  possessed  near  Hampton  Court  The  w(»ld,  that 
had  paid  him  such  abject  court  during  his  prosperity,  now 
entirely  deserted  him  on  this  fatal  reverse  of  all  his  fortunes. 
He  himself  was  much  dejected  with  the  change ;  and  from  the 
same  turn  of  mind  which  had  made  him  be  so  vainly  elated 
with  his  grandeur,  he  felt  the  stroke  of  adversity  with  douUc 
rigor.t  The  smallest  appearance  of  his  return  to  favor  threw 
him  into  transports  of  joy  unbecoming  a  man.  The  king  had 
seemed  willing,  during  some  time,  to  intermit  the  blows  which 
overwhelmed  him.  He  granted  him  his  protection,  and  left 
him  in  possession  of  the  sees  of  York  and  Winchester.  He 
even  sent  him  a  gracious  message,  accompanied  with  a  ring, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  a£^tion.  Wolsey,  who  was  on  horsebadL 
when  the  messenger  met  him,  immediately  alighted ;  and, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  mire,  received  in  that 
humble  attitude  these  marks  of  his  majesty's  gracious  dii^iosi* 
tion  towards  him.| 

*  Cayesidiih,  p.  41. 

t  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  U4,  llff,    App.  Ko«  81*  eto. 
Stowoji  p.  647. 
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Biit  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court,  never 
ceased  plying  the  king  with  accounts  of  his  several  offences ; 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  particular,  contributed  her  endeavors,  in 
conjunction  with  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  exclude 
him  from  all  hopes  of  ever  being  reinstated  in  his  former 
authority.  He  dismissed,  therefore,  his  numerous  retinue; 
and  as  he  vms  a  kind  and  beneficent  master,  the  separation 
missed  not  without  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tw^  on  both  sides.* 
The  king's  heart,  notwithstanding  some  gleams  of  kindness, 
seemed  now  totally  hardened  against  his  old  favorite.  He 
ordered  him  to  be  indicted  in  the  star  chamber,  where  a 
sentence  was  passed  against  him.  And,  not  content  with  this 
seveiity,  he  abandoned  him  to  all  the  rigor  of  the  parliament, 
which  now  after  a  long  interval,  was  again  assembled.  The 
house  of  lords  voted  a  long  charge  against  Wolsey,  consisting 
of  forty-four  articles ;  and  accompanied  it  with  an  application 
to  the  king  for  his  punishment,  and  his  removal  from  all 
authority.  Little  opposition  was  made  to  this  charge  in  the 
upper  house  :  no  evidence  of  any  part  of  it  was  so  much  as 
called  for ;  and  as  it  chiefly  consists  of  general  accusations, 
it  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  any.f  The  articles  were  sent 
down  to  the  house  of  commons ;  where  Thomas  Cromwell, 
formeriy  a  servant  of  the  cardinal  s,  and  who  had  been  raised 
by  him  from  a  very  low  station,  defended  his  unfortunate 

Satron  with  such  spirit,  generosity,  and  courage,  as  acquired 
im  great  honor,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  tluit  favor  which 
he  afterwards  enjoyed  with  the  king. 

Wolsey's  enemies,  finding  that  either  his  innocence  or  hii 
caution  prevented  them  from  having  any  just  ground  ol 
accusing  him,  had  recourse  to  a  very  extraordinary  expedient 
An  indictment  was  laid  against  him,  that,  contrary  to  » 
statute  of  Richard  11.,  commonly  called  the  statute  of  pro- 
visors,  he  had  procured  bulls  from  Rome,  particularly  one 
investing  him  with  the  legatine  power,  which  he  had  exercised 
with  very  extensive  authority.  He  confessed  the  indictment, 
pleaded  ignorance  of  the  statute,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
long's  mercy.  He  was  perhaps  within  reach  of  the  law ; 
brat  besides  that  this  statute  had  fallen  into  disuse,  nothing 
could  be  more  rigorous  and  severe  than  to  impute  to  him  as  a 
crime  what  he  had  openly,  during  the  course  of  so  many 

•  Cavendish.    Stowo,  p.  549. 

t  See  note  F,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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years,  practised  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  kingi 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom*  Not  to 
mention  what  he  always  asserted,*  and  wliat  we  can  acarcely 
doubt  of,  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  license  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  which,  had  he  not  been  appxehenaive  of  the 
dangers  attending  an}r  opposition  to  Henry's  lawless  will,  he 
might  have  pleaded  in  his  own  defence  before  the  judges. 
Sentence,  however,  was  pronounced  against  him,  ^  lliat  b^ 
was  out  cf  the  king's  protection ;  hb  lands  and  goods  for- 
feited ;  and  that  his  person  might  be  committed  to  custody.'' 
But  this  prosecution  of  Wolsey  was  carried  no  further.  Heniy 
even  granted  him  a  pardon  for  all  offences;  restored  him 
part  of  his  plate  and  furniture ;  and  still  continued,  from 
time  to  time,  to  drop  expressions  of  favor  and  compassion 
towards  him. 

The  complaints  against  the  usurpations  of  the  ecclesiastics 
had  been  very  ancient  in  England,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
European  kingdoms ;  and  as  this  topic  was  now  become  popu- 
lar every  where,  it  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Lutheran  tenets, 
and  reconciled  the  people,  in  some  measure,  to  the  frightful 
idea  of  heresy  and  innovation.  The  commons,  finding  tbs 
occasion  favorable,  passed  several  bilb  restraining  the  imposi- 
iions  of  the  clergy;  one  for  the  regulating  of  mortuaries; 
another  agauist  the  exactions  for  the  probates  of  wills ;  f  a 
third  against  non-residence  and  pluralities,  and  against  church- 
men's being  farmers  of  land.  But  what  appeared  chiefly 
4C&ngerous  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  were  the  severe  inveo- 
tives  thrown  out,  almost  without  opposition,  in  the  house, 
against  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  priests,  their  ambition,  their 
avarice,  and  their  endless  encroachments  on  the  laity.  Lord 
Herbert  |  has  even  preserved  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  of 
Gray's  Inn,  which  is  of  a  singular  nature,  and  contains  such 
topics  as  we  shojld  little  expect  to  meet  with  during  that 
period.  The  member  insists  upon  the  vast  variety  of  theo- 
logical opinions  which  prevailed  in  different  nations  and  ages ; 
the  endless  inextricable  controversies  maintained  by  the  sev- 
eral sects;  the  impossibility  that  any  man,  much   less  the 

•  Caven^h,  p.  72. 

t  These  exactions  were  quite  arbitrary,  and  had  risen  to  a  great 
height.  A  member  said  in  the  house,  that  a  thousand  marks  had 
been  exacted  from  him  on  that  account.  Hall,  £(>L  188.  Stryps^ 
ToL  i.  p.  73. 

t  Page  293. 
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people,  could  ever  know,  much  less  enunine,  the  tenets  and 
principles  of  every  sect ;  the  necessity  of  ignorance  and  a 
suspense  of  judgment  widi  regard  to  all  those  objects  of  dis* 
pute :  and,  upon  the  whde,  he  infers,  that  the  only  religion 
oUigatory  on  mankind  is  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
the  author  of  nature ;  and  the  necessity  of  good  morals,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  favor  and  protection.  Such  sentiments 
would  he  deemed  latitudinanan,  even  in  our  time ;  and  would 
not  be  advanced,  without  some  precaution,  in  a  public  as- 
sembly. But  though  the  first  broaching  of  religious  contro- 
versy might  encourage  the  sceptical  turn  in  a  few  persons  of 
a  studious  disposition,  the  zeal  with  which  men  soon  afler 
attached  themselves  to  their  several  parties,  served  ef^tually 
to  banish  for  a  long  time  all  such  obnoxious  liberties. 

The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  some  opposition 

in  the  house  of  lords.    Bishop  Fisher,  in  particular,  imputed 

tiiese  measures  of  the  commons  to  their  want  of  faith ;  and 

to  a  formed  desdgn,  derived  from  heretical  and  Lutheran  prin- 

eqiles,  of  robbing  the  church  of  her  patrimony,  and  over- 

taniiBg  the  national  religion.    The  duke  of  Norfolk  reproved 

the  prelate .  in  severe,  and  even  somewhat  indecent  terms. 

He  told  him,  that  the  greatest  clerks  were  not  always  the 

wisest  men.    But  Fisher  replied,  that  he  did  not  remember 

any  fools  in  his  time  who  had  proved  great  clerks.    The 

exceptions  taken  at  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  speech  stopped 

not   there.    The  commons,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Thomas 

Ajudiey,  their  speaker,  made  complaints  to  the  king  of  the 

reflections  thrown  upon  them ;  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to 

put  s,  more  &vorable  construction  on  his  words.* 

Henry  was  not  displeased  that  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 

clergy  should  be  sensible  that  they  were  entirely  dependent 

on  him,  and  that  his  parliament,  if  he  were  willing  to  second 

f3tma  inclinations,  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  reduce  the  power 

and  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastics.    The  commons  gratified 

tfie  king  in  another  particular  of  moment :  they  granted  him 

a  discharge  of  all  those  debts  which  he  had  contracted  since 

^he  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  and  they  grounded  this  bill,  which 

occasioned  many  complaints,  on  a  pretence  of  the  king's  great 

care  of  the  nation,  and  of  his  regularly  employing  all  the 

money  which  he  had  borrowed  in  the  public  service.     Most 

of  the  king's  creditors  consisted  of  friends  to  the  cardinal. 

•  ParL  HiBt.  yoL  ii?  p.  69.    Bumet,  yoL  iL  p.  82.^  - 
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who  bad  been  engaged  by  their  patitm  to  eontribota  to  Ae 
supply  of  Henry's  necessities;  and  the  present  courtieni  weit 
well  pleased  to  take  the  opportunity  <^  mulcting  thenii* 
Several  also  approved  of  an  expedient  which,  thej  hoped, 
would  ever  after  discredit  a  method  of  supply  so  irregular  and 
80  unparliamentary. 

The  domestic  transactions  of  England  were  at  present  m 
mteresting  to  the  king,  that  they  chiefly  engaged  his  attention ; 
and  he  regarded  foreign  affairs  only  in  subordination  to  them. 
He  had  declared  war  against  the  emperor ;  but  the  mutual 
advantages  reaped  by  the  commerce  between  England  and 
the  Netiberlands,  had  engaged  him  to  stipulate  a  neutmlity 
with  those  provinces ;  and,  except  by  money  contributed  to 
the  Italian  wars,  he  had  in  effect  exercised  no  hostility  against 
any  of  the  imperial  dominions.  A  general  peace  was  this 
summer  established  in  Europe.  Margaret  of  Austria  and 
Louisa  of  Savoy  met  at  Cambray,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
pacification  between  the  French  king  and  the  emperor. 
Charles  accepted  of  two  millions  d  crowns  in  Heu  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  he  delivered  up  the  two  princes  of  France,  whom 
he  had  retained  as  hostages.  Henry  was,  on  this  occasion,  so 
generous  to  his  friend  and  ally  Francis,  ^at  he  sent  him  an 
acquittal  of  near  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  that 
prince  owed  him.  Francis's  Italian  confederates  were  not 
so  well  satisfied  as  the  king  with  the  peace  of  Cambray  :  they 
were  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  means  of  security  left  but  his  equity 
and  moderation.  Florence,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was 
subdued  by  the  imperial  arms,  and  finally  delivered  over  t» 
the  dominion  of  the  family  of  Medici.  The  Venetians  were 
better  treated:  they  were  only  obliged  to  relinqubh  some 
acquisitions  which  they  had  made  on  the  coast  oi  Naplesi 
Even  Francis  Sforza  obtained  the  investiture  of  Milan,  and 
was  pardoned  for  all  past  offences.  The  emperor  in  person 
passed  into  Italy  with  a  magnificent  train,  and  received  the 
unperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope  at  Bologna.  He 
was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age ;  and  having  already,  by 
his  vigor  and  capacity,  succeeded  in  every  enterprise,  and 
reduced  lo  captivity  the  two  greatest  potentates  in  Europe, 
the  one  spiritual,  the  other  temporal,  he  attracted  the  eyes  of 
all  men ;  and  many  prognostications  were  formed  of  his 
growing  empire 

*  Burnet,  voL  ii.  p.  88 
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But  though  Charies  seemed  to  be  prosperous  on  every  side, 
ind  though  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  no«^  began  to 
prevent  that  scarcity  of  money  under  which  he"  had  hitherto 
labored,  he  fraud  himself  threatened  with  difficulties  in  Ger- 
tnany ;  and  his  desire  of  surmounting  them  was  the  chief 
3ause  of  his  granting  such  moderate  conditions  to  the  Italian 
powers.  Sultan  Solyman,  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished 
prince  that  ever  sat  on  the  Ottoman  throne,  had  almost  entirely 
lubdued  Hungary,  had  besieged  Vienna,  and,  though  repulsed, 
itill  menaced  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
with  conquest  and  subjection.  The  Lutheran  princes  of  the 
empire,  finding  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  denied  them, 
bad  combined  in  a  league  for  their  own  defence  at  Smalcalde  , 
Emd  because  they  protested  against  the  votes  passed  in  the 
imperial  diet^  they  thenceforth  received  the  appellation  of 
^  protestants.'*  Charles  had  undertaken  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience ;  and  on  pretence  of  securing  the  purity  of  religion, 
he  had  laid  a  scheme  for  aggrandizing  his  own  family,  by 
extending  its  dominion  over  all  Germany. 

The  friendship  of  Henry  was  one  material  circumstance 
yet  wanting  to  Charles,  in  order  to  insure   success  in  his 
ambitious  enterprises ;  and  the  king  was  sufficiently  apprised 
that  the  concurrence  of  that  prince  would  ai  once  remove  all 
the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  his  divorce  ;  that  point 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  wishes. 
But  besides  that  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  seemed  to  require 
an  alliance  with  France,  his  haughty  spirit  could  not  submit 
to  a  friendship  imposed  on  him  by  constraint ;  and  as  he  had 
ever  been  accustomed  to  receive  courtship,  deference,  and 
solicitation  from  the  greatest  potentates,  he  could  ill  brook 
that  dependence  to  which  this  unhappy  affair  seemed  to  have 
reduced  him.    Amidst  the  anxieties  with  which  he  was  agi- 
tated, he  was  of\en  tempted  to  break  off  all  connections  with 
the  court  of  Rome ;  and  though  he  had  been  educated  in  a 
superstitious   reverence  to  papal  authority,  it  is  likely  that 
his  personal  experience  of  the  duplicity  and  selfish  politics 
of  Clement  had  served  much  to  open  his  eyes  in  that  par- 
ticular.    He  found  his  prerogative  firmly  established  at  home : 
be  observed  that  his  people  wore  in  general  much  disgusted 
with  clerical  usurpations,  and  disposed  to  reduce  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  :  he  knew  that  they 
had  cordially  taken  part  with  him  in  his  prosecution  of  the 
^voTce,  and  highly  resented  the  unworthy  treatment  which 
VOL   ui.  16  H 
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after  bo  niany  services  and  such  devoted  attachmentt  he  had 
received  from  the  court  of  Rome.  Amie  Bole3m  also  couU 
not  fail  to  use  all  her  efforts,  and  employ  every  insinuatiooi 
in  order  to  make  him  proceed  to  extremities  against  the  pcm; 
both  as  it  was  the  readiest  way  to  her  attaining  royal  dignity, 
and  as  her  education  in  the  court  of  the  duchess  of  AJbn9O0, 
a  princess  inclined  to  the  reformers,  had  already  disposed  lia 
to  a  belief  of  the  new  doctrines.  But  notwithstanding  these 
inducements,  Henry  had  strong  motives  still  to  desire  a  good 
agreement  with  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  apprehended  the 
danger  of  such  great  innovations :  he  dreaded  the  reproach 
of  heresy :  he  abhorred  all  connections  with  the  LutheraoSi 
ihe  chief  opponents  of  the  papal  power;  and  having  once 
exerted  himself  with  such  applause,  as  he  imagined,  in  de* 
fence  of  the  Romish  communion,  he  was  ashamed  to  retract 
his  former  opinions,  and  betray  from  passion  such  a  palpable 
inconsistency.  While  he  was  agitated  by  these  contraij 
motives,  an  expedient  was  proposed,  which,  as  it  promised  a 
solution  of  all  difficulties,  was  embraced  by  him  with  the 
greatest  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, was  a  man  remarkable  in  that  university  for  his 
learning,  and  still  more  for  the  candor  and  disinterestedneai 
of  his  temper.  He  fell  one  evening  by  accident  into  com- 
pany with  Gardiner,  now  secretary  of  state,  and  Fox,  the 
king^s  almoner ;  and  as  the  business  of  the  divorce  became 
the  subject  of  conversation,  he  observed  that  the  readiest  way 
either  to  quiet  Henry's  conscience,  or  extort  the  pope's  con- 
sent, would  be  to  consult  all  the  universities  of  Europe  with 
regard  to  this  controverted  point :  if  they  agreed  to  approve 
of  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine,  his  remorses  would 
naturally  cease  ;  if  they  condemned  it,  the  pope  would  find 
It  difficult  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  so  great  a  monarchi 
seconded  by  the  opinion  of  all  the  learned  men  in  Christen- 
dom.* When  the  king  was  informed  of  the  proposal,  he 
wa<«  delighted  with  it;  and  swore,  with  more  alacrity  than 
delicacy,  that  Cranmer  had  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear :  he 
sent  for  that  divine ;  entered  into  conversation  with  him ; 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  virtue  and  understanding 
engaged  him  to  write  in  defence  of  the  divorce ;  and  im- 

•  Fox,  p.  1860,  2d  edit.    Burnet,  yd.  i    p.  79.    Speed,  p.  19^ 
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mediately,  in  prosecution  of  the  soheme  propnsed,  emplojed 
bit  agents  to  collect  the  judgments  of  all  the  oniversities  in 
Europe. 

Had  the  question  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  been 
eacamined  by  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  exempt 
firom  superstition,  it  seemed  not  liable  to  much  difficulty. 
The  natural  reason  why  marriage  in  certain  degrees  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  civil  laws,  and  condenmed  by  the  moral  sen- 
timents o£  all  nations,  is  derived  from  men's  care  to  preserve 
parity  of  manners ;  while  they  reflect,  that  if  a  commerce 
of  love  were  authorized  between  near  relations,  the  frequent 
opportunities  of  intimate  conversation,  especially  during  early 
routh,  would  introduce  a  universal  dissoluteness  and  cor 
niptioii.  But  as  the  customs  of  countries  vary  considerably, 
and  open  an  intercourse,  more  or  less  restrained,  between 
diffisrent  families,  or  between  the  several  members  of  the 
Hune  &mily,  we  find  that  the  moral  precept,  varying  with 
its  cause,  is  susceptible,  without  any  inconvenience,  of  veiy 
difierent  latitude  in  the  several  ages  and  nations  of  the  world. 
The  ^extreme  delicacy  of  the  Greeks  permitted  no  communica- 
tioQ  between  persons  of  different  sexes,  except  where  they 
lived  under  the  same  roof;  and  even  the  apartments  of  a 
step-mother  and  her  daughters  were  almost  as  much  shut  up 
against  visits  from  the  husband's  sons,  as  against  those  from 
any  stranger  or  more  distant  relation  :  hence,  in  that  nation, 
it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  not  only  his  niece,  but  -his 
half-sister  by  the  father ;  a  liberty  unknown  to  the  Romans, 
and  other  nations,  where  a  more  open  intercourse  was 
•utborized  between  the  sexes.  Reasoning  from  this  principle, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life  among 
great  princes  is  so  obstructed  by  ceremony  and  numerous 
attendants,  that  no  ill  consequence  would  result  among  them 
from  marrying  a  brother's  widow  ;  especially  if  -the  dispensa* 
tion  of  the  supreme  priest  be  previously  required,  in  order  to 
jostify  what  may  in  common  cases  be  condemned,  and  to 
hinder  the  precedent  from  becoming  too  common  and  familiar. 
And  as  strong  motives  of  public  interest  and  tranquillity  may 
bequently  require  such  alliances  between  the  foreign  families, 
there  is  the  less  reason  for  extending  towards  them  the  fuh 
ligor  of  the  rule  which  has  place  among  individuals.* 

But  in  opposition  to  these  reasons,  and  many  more  which 

*  See  note  G,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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might  be  collected,  Henry  had  custom  and  precedent  on  hii 
side,  the  principle  by  which  men  are  almost  wholly  govenied 
in  their  actions  and  opinions.  The  marrying  of  a  brotfaert 
widow  was  so  unusual,  that  no  othej^  instance  of  it  could  be 
found  in  any  history  or  record  of  any  Christian  nation ;  and 
though  the  popes  were  accustomed  to  dispense  with  more 
essential  precepts  of  morality,  and  even  permitted  marriages 
withm  other  prohibited  degrees,  such  as  those  of  uncle  and 
niece,  tfie  imaginations  of  men  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  this 
particular  exercise  of  his  authority.  [1530.]  Several  unive^ 
sities  of  Europe,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  as  well  as  with- 
out interest  or  reward,*  gave  verdict  in  the  king^s  &vor; 
not  only  those  of  France,  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourges,  Toulouse, 
Angiers,  which  might  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  influence 
of  their  prince,  ally  to  Henry ;  but  also  those  of  Italy,  Venice) 
Ferrara,  Padua  ;  even  Bologna  itself,  though  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  Clement.  Oxford  alone  f  and  Cambrid^f 
made  some  difficulty  ;  because  these  universities,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Lutheranism,  and  dreading  a  defection  from 
the  holy  see,  scrupled  to  give  their  sanction  to  measures  whose 
consequences  they  feared  would  prove  fetal  to  the  ancient 
religion.  Their  opinion,  however,  conformable  to  that  of  the 
other  universities  of  Europe,  was  at  last  obtained ;  and  the 
King,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  all  these  authorities, 
engaged  his  nobility  to  write  a  letter  to  the  pope,  recommend* 
ing  his  cause  to  the  holy  father,  and  threatening  him  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice.^ 
The  convocations,  too,  both  of  Canterbury  and  York,  pro* 
no'inced  the  king's  marriage  invalid,  irregular,  and  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God,  with  which  no  human  power  had  authori^ 
to  dispense.  1 1  But  Clement,  lying  still  under  the  influence  oi 
the  emperor,  continued  to  summon  the  king  to  appear,  either 
by  himself  or  proxy,  before  his  tribunal  at  Rome  ;  and  the 
king,  who  knew  that  he  could  expect  no  fair  trial  there,  refused 
to  submit  to  such  a  condition,  and  would  not  even  admit  of 
any  citation,  which  he  regarded  as  a  high  insult,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  his  royal  prerogative.  The  father  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
created  earl   of  Wiltshire,  carried  to  the   pope  the   king's 

*  Herbert.    Burnet. 
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tetmoDB  for  not  appeanng  by  proxy  ;  and,  as  the  first  instance 
of  disrespect  from  England,  refused  to  kiss  his  holiness^s  foot, 
which  he  very  graciously  held  out  to  him  for  that  purpose.* 

The  extremities  to  which  Henry  was  pushed,  both  against 
the  pope  and  the  ecclesiastical  order,  were  naturally  disagree- 
able to  Cardinal  Wolsey  ;  and  as  Henry  foresaw  his  opposition, 
it  is  the  most  probable  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  his 
renewing  the  prosecution  against  his  ancient  favorite.  Af\er 
Wolsey  had  remained  some  time  at  Asher,  he  was  allowed  to 
remove  to  Richmond,  a  palace  which  he  had  received  as  a 
present  from  Henry,  in  return  for  Hampton  Court ;  but  the 
courtiers,  dreading  still  his  vicinity  to  the  king,  procured  an 
order  for  him  to  remove  to  his  see  of  York.  The  cardinal 
knew  it  was  in  vain  to  resist :  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Cawood,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  rendered  himself  extremely 
popular  in  the  neighborhood  by  his  affability  and  hospitality  ;  t 
init  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unmolested  in  this 
retreat  The  earl  of  Northumberland  received  orders,  with- 
out regard  to  Wolsey's  ecclesiastical  character,  to  arrest  him 
for  high  treason,  and  to  conduct  him  to  London,  in  order  to 
lus  trial.  The  cardinal,  partly  from  the  fatigues  of  his  jour- 
ney, partly  from  the  agitation  of  his  anxious  mind,  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  turned  into  a  dysentery ;  and  he  was 
able,  with  some  difficulty,  to  reach  Leicester  Abbey.  When 
the  abbot  and  the  monks  advanced  to  receive  him  with  much 
respect  and  reverence,  he  told  them  that  he  was  come  to  lay 
his  bones  among  them ;  and  he  immediately  took  to  his  bed, 
whence  he  never  rose  more.  A  little  before  he  expired,  he 
«ldressed  himself  in  the  following  words  to  Sir  William  King- 
ston, constable  of  the  Tower,  who  had  him  in  custody.  ^^  I 
pray  you  have  me  heartily  recommended  unto  his  royal  ma- 

Ky,  and  beseech  him  on  my  behalf  to  call  to  his  remem- 
nce  all  matters  that  have  passed  between  us  from  the 
beginning,  especially  with  regard  to  his  business  with  the 
queen ;  and  then  will  he  know  in  his  con(Jcience  whether  I 
bave  offended  him.  ^ 

**  He  is  a  prince  of  a  most  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a 
princely  heart ;  and  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any  part 
of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one  half  of  his  kingdom. 

"  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before  hini, 
lometimes  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his  wiU 

*  Burnet,  voL  i.  p.  94.  t  Caveidisli.    8towe,  p.  Sni. 
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and  appetite  ;  but  could  not  prevail :  had  I  but  served  Grod  as 
diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  tiius  is  the  just  reward  that  1 
must  receive  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study,  not  regardiDg 
my  service  to  Grod,  but  only  to  my  prince.  Therefore,  let  me 
id  vise  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy  council,  as  by  your 
wisdom  you  are  fit,  take  care  what  you  put  ir\to  the  king's 
head  ;  for  you  can  never  put  it  out  again.*'  • 

Thus  died  this  famous  cardinal,  whose  character  seems  to 
have  contained  as  singular  a  variety  as  the  fortune  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  The  obstinacy  and  violence  of  the  king's 
temper  may  alleviate  much  of  the  blame  which  some  of  his 
iavorite^s  measures  have  undergone  ;  and  when  we  consideri 
that  the  subsequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  much  mors 
crimmal  than  that  which  had  been  directed  by  Wolsey's  couo* 
sels,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  suspect  those  historians  of  pa^ 
cialiiy,  who  have  endeavored  to  load  the  memory  of  this  min- 
ister with  such  violent  reproaches.  If,  in  foreign  politics,  he 
sometimes  employed  his  influence  over  the  kins  for  his  private 
purposes,  rather  than  his  master's  service,  which,  he  boasted, 
he  hud  solely  at  heart,  we  must  remember,  that  he  had  in 
view  the  papal  throne  ;  a  dignity  which,  had  he  attained  it, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  make  Henry  a  suitable  return  for 
all  his  favors.  The  cardinal  of  Amboise,  whose  memory  ui 
respected  in  France,  always  made  this  apology  for  his  own 
conduct,  which  was,  in  some  respect,  similar  to  Wolsey's ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  Henry  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  views  by  which  his  minister  was  influenced,  and  took 
a  pride  in  promoting  them.  He  much  regretted  his  death, 
when  informed  of  it,  and  always  spoke  favorably  of  his 
memory  ;  a  proof  that  humor,  more  than  reason,  or  any  dis- 
covery of  treachery,  had  occasioned  the  last  persecutions 
against  him. 

[1531.]  A  new  session  of  parliament  was  held,  tc^ether 
with  a  convocation  ;  and  the  king  here  gave  strong  proofs  of 
his  extensive  authofity,  as  well  as  of  his  intention  to  turn  it  to 
the  depression  of  the  clergy.  As  an  ancient  statute,  now 
almost  obsolete,  had  been  employed  to  ruin  Wolsey,  and  ren 
der  his  exercise  of  the  legatine  power  criminal,  notwithstand 
ing  the  king's  permission,  the  same  law  was  now  turned 
against  the  ecclesiastics.    It  was  pretended,  that  every  one 

^  Cavendiab* 
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wbo  had  submitted  to  the  legatine  court,  that  is,  the  wholo 
church;  had  violated  the  statute  of  provisors ;  and  tl  e  attorney- 
general  accordingly  brought  an  indictment  against  them.* 
The  convocation  knew,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  opposo 
reason  or  equity  to  the  king's  arbitrary  will,  or  plead  that  their 
ruin  would  have  been  the  certain  consequence  of  not  submit- 
ting to  Wolsey's  commission,  which  was  procured  by  Henry's 
consent,  and  supported  by  his  authority.  They  chose,  there- 
fore, to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  they  agreed  to  pay  a  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  for  a  pardon.f  A  confession  was 
likewise  extorted  from  them,  that  the  king  was  the  protector 
and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England ; 
though  some  of  them  had  the  dexterity  to  get  a  clause  inserted, 
which  invalidated  the  whole  submission,  and  which  ran  in 
tnese  terms :  "  in  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ." 

The  commons,  finding  that  a  pardon  was  granted  the  clergy, 
began  to  be  apprehensive  for  themselves,  lest  either  they 
should  afterwards  be  brought  into  trouble  on  account  of  their 
submission  to  the  legatine  court,  or  a  supply,  in  like  manner, 
be  extorted  from  them,  in  return  for  their  pardon.  They 
therefore  petitioned  the  king  to  grant  a  remission  to  his  lay 
subjects ;  but  they  met  with  a  repulse.  He  told  them,  that  if 
be  ever  chose  to  forgive  their  offence,  it  would  be  from  his 
own  goodness,  not  from  their  application,  lest  he  should  seem 
to  be  compelled  to  it.  Some  time  afler,  when  they  despaired 
of  obtaining  this  concession,  he  was  pleased  to  issue  a  pardon 
to  the  laity ;  and  the  commons  expressed  great  gratitude  for 
that  act  of  clemency.j: 

[1532.]  By  this  strict  execution  of  the  statute  of  provisors, 
a  great  part  of  the  profit,  and  still  more  of  the  power  of  the 
court  of  Rome  was  cut  off;  and  the  connections  between  the 
pOTe.and  the  English  clergy  were  in  some  measure  dissolved. 
The  next  session  found  both  king  and  parliament  in  the  same 
dispositions.  An  act  was  passed  against  levying  the  annates 
or  first-fruits,§  being  a  year's  rent  of  all  the  bishoprics  that 
fell  vacant ;  a  tax  which  was  imposed  by  the  court  of  Rome 
for  granting  bulls  to  the  new  prelates,  and  which  was  found 
to  a«nount  to  considerable  sums.     Since  the  second  of  Henr} 
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Vn.,  DO  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  tho-jsand  pounds  had 
been  transmitted  to  Rome  on  account  of  this  claim  ;  which 
the  parliament,  therefore,  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  on  all  the 
episcopal  benefices.  The  better  to  keep  the  pope  in  awe,  the 
kmg  was  intrusted  with  a  power  of  regulating  these  paymentsu 
and  of  confirming  or  infringing  this  act  at  his  pleasure ;  and 
it  was  voted,  that  any  censures  which  should  be  passed  by  tbo 
court  of  Rome  on  account  of  that  law,  should  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded, and  that  mass  should  be  said,  and  the  sacraments 
administered,  as  if  no  such  censures  had  been  issued. 

This  session,  the  commons  preferred  to  the  king  a  long  com- 
plaint against  the  abuses  and  oppressions  of  the  ecclesiastica] 
courts  ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  enact  laws  for  remedy- 
ing them,  when  a  difference  arose,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
session  before  the  parliament  had  finished  all  their  business. 
It  was  become  a  custom  for  men  to  make  such  settlements,  gi 
trust  deeds,  of  their  lands  by  will,  that  they  defrauded  not 
only  the  king,  but  all  other  lords,  of  their  wards,  marriages, 
and  reliefs  ;  and  by  the  same  artifice  the  king  was  deprrfbd 
of  his  premier  seizin,  and  the  profits  of  the  livery,  whicb 
were  no  inconsiderable  branches  of  his  revenue.*  Ilemr 
made  a  bill  be  drawn  to  moderate,  not  remedy  altogether,  this 
abuse ;  he  was  contented,  that  every  man  should  have  the 
liberty  of  disposing  in  this  manner  of  the  half  of  his  land ; 
and  he  told  the  parliament  in  plain  terms,  ^'  if  they  would  not 
take  a  reasonable  thing  when  it  was  offered,  he  would  search 
out  the  extremity  of  the  law ;  and  then  would  not  ofiTer  them 
so  much  again."  The  lords  came  willingly  into  his  terms; 
but  the  commons  rejected  the  bill ;  a  singular  instance,  where 
Henry  might  see  that  his  power  and  authority,  though  exten- 
sive, had  yet  some  boundaries.  The  commons,  however, 
found  reason  to  repent  of  their  victory.  The  king  made  good 
his  threats :  he  called  together  the  judges  and  ablest  lawyers, 
who  argued  the  question  in  chancery ;  and  it  was  decided, 
that  a  man  could  not  by  law  bequeath  any  part  of  his  lands 
in  prejudice  of  his  heir.* 

The  parliament  being  again  Assembled  af\er  a  short  proro- 
gation, the  king  caused  the  two  oaths  to  be  read  to  them,  that 
which  the  bishops  took  to  the  pope,  and  that  to  the  king,  on 
their  installation ;  and  as  a  contradiction  might  be  suspected 
between  them,  while  the  prelates  seemed  to  swear  allegianoe 

•  Burnet,  Vol.  i  p.  116.    HalL    FarL 
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to  two  sovereigns ;  •  the  parliament  showed  liieir  intention  of 
abolishing  the  oath  to  the  pope,  when  their  proceedings  were 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  at  West- 
minster, which  occasioned  a  prorogation.  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  one  Temse  ventured  this  session  to  move,  that  the  house 
should  address  the  king,  to  take  back  the  queen,  and  stop  the 
prosecution  of  his  divorce  This  motion  made  the  king  send 
for  Audley,  the  speaker,  and  explain  to  him  the  scruples  with 
which  his  conscience  had  long  been  burdened  ;  scruples,  he 
said,  which  had  proceeded  from  no  wanton  appetite,  which 
bad  arisen  after  the  fervors  of  youth  were  past,  and  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  concurring  sentiments  of  all  the  learned 
societies  in  Europe.  Except  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  added, 
It  was  never  heard  of,  that  any  man  had  espoused  two  sisters ; 
but  he  himself  had  the  misfortune,  he  believed,  to  be  the  first 
Christian  man  that  had  ever  married  his  brother's  widow.f 

After  the  prorogation.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  chancellor, 
foreseeing  that  all  the  measures  of  the  king  and  parliament 
led  to  a  breach  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  an  alteration 
of  religion,  with  which  his  principles  would  not  permit  him  to 
concur,  desired  leave  to  resign  the  great  seal;  and  he  de- 
scended from  his  high  station  with  more  joy  and  alacrity  than 
he  had  mounted  up  to  it.  The  austerity  of  this  man's  virtue, 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  had  nowise  encroached  on 
the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  or  even  diminished  that  frolic 
and  gayety  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined.  He  sported 
with  all  Ae  varieties  of  fortune  into  which  he  was  thrown ; 
and  neither  the  pride  naturally  attending  a  high  station,  nor 
the  melancholy  incident  to  poverty  and  retreat,  could  ever 
lay  hold  of  his  serene  and  equal  spirit.  While  his  family  dis- 
covered symptoms  of  sorrow  on  laying  down  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  he 
drew  a  subject  of  mirth  from  their  distresses  ;  and  made  them 
ashamed  of  losing  even  a  moment's  cheerfulness  on  account 
of  such  trivial  misfortunes.  The  king,  who  had  entertained  a 
hirii  opinion  of  his  virtue,  received  his  resignation  with  some 
difficulty ;  and  he  delivered  the  great  seal  soon  afler  to  Sir 
Thomas  Audley. 

During  these  transactions  in  England,  and  these  invasions 
of  the  papal  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  court  of  Home 
was  not  without  solicitude ;  and  she  entertained  just  appre- 

•  Bnmet,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  124.  t  Herbert    Hall,  fbl.  20i. 
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hensions  of  losng  entirely  her  authority  in  England;  tiir 
kingdom  which,  of  all  others,  had  long  been  the  most  devoted 
to  the  holy  see,  and  which  had  yielded  it  the  most  ample  re?e 
nue.  While  the  imperial  cardinals  pushed  Clement  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  the  king,  his  more  moderate  and  impar* 
tial  counsellors  represented  to  him  the  indignity  of  his  proceed- 
ings ;  that  a  great  monarch,  who  had  signalized  himself,  both 
by  his  pen  and  his  sword,  in  the  cause  «f  the  pope,  should  be 
denied  a  favor  which  he  demanded  on  such  just  grounds,  and 
which  had  scarcely  ever  before  been  refused  to  any  person  of 
his  rank  and  station.  Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances, 
the  queen's  appeal  was  received  at  Rome  ;  the  king  was  cited 
to  appear ;  and  several  consistories  were  held,  to  examine  tiie 
validity  of  their  marriage.  Henry  was  determined  not  to 
send  any  proxy  to  plead  his  cause  before  this  court :  he  only 
despatched  Sir  Edward  E^ame  and  Dr.  Bonner,  in  quality  of 
excusators,  (so  they  were  called,)  to  carry  his  apology,  foi 
not  paying  that  deference  to  the  papal  authority.  The  pre- 
rogatives  of  his  crown,  he  said,  must  be  sacrificed,  if  Itf 
allowed  appeals  from  his  own  kingdom  ;  and  as  the  questtoo 
regarded  conscience,  not  power  or  interest,  no  proxy  could 
supply  his  place,  or  convey  that  satisfaction  which  the  dictates 
of  his  own  mind  alone  could  confer.  In  order  to  support  him- 
self in  this  measure,  and  add  greater  security  to  his  intended 
defection  from  Home,  he  procured  an  interview  with  Francis 
at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  where  he  renewed  his  personal  friend- 
ship as  well  as  public  alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  con- 
certed all  measures  for  their  mutual  defence.  He  even  em- 
ployed arguments,  by  which  he  believed  he  had  persuaded 
Francis  to  imitate  his  example  in  withdrawing  his  obedience 
from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  administering  ecclesiastical 
afiairs  without  having  further  recourse  to  that  see.  And  being 
now  fully  determined  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  resolute  to 
stand  all  consequences,  he  privately  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  had  previously  created  mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke.  Rouland  Lee,  soon  after  raised  to  the 
bbhopric  of  Coventry,  officiated  at  the  marriage.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new  queen,  her  father,  mother,  and 
brother,  together  with  Dr.  Cnnmer,  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony.*     Anne  became  pregnant  soon  afler  her  marriage) 

and  this  event  both  gave  great  satisfation  to  the  king,  and  was 

—  -      -    -  — —^ 
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regarded  by  the  people  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  queen's  for- 
mer modesty  and  virtue. 

[1533.]  The  parliament  was  again  assembled ;  and  Henry, 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  proceeded 
still  in  those  gradual  and  secure  steps,  by  which  they  loos- 
ened their  connections  with  the  see  of  Bome,  and  repressed 
the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  An  act  was  mad^ 
against  all  appeals  to  Bome  in  causes  of  matrimony,  divorces, 
wills,  and  other  suits  cognizable  in  ecclesiastical  courts ; 
appeals  esteemed  dishonorable  to  the  kingdom,  by  subjecting 
it  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  and  found  to  be  very  vexatious  by 
the  expense  and  the  delay  of  justice  which  necessarily  attended 
them.*  The  more  to  show  his  disregard  to  the  pope,  Henry, 
finding  the  new  queen's  pregnancy  to  advance,  publicly  owned 
his  marriage  ;  and  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  with  regard 
to  its  lawfulness,  he  prepared  measures  for  declaring,  by  a 
formal  sentence,  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine ; 
a  sentence  which  ought  naturally  to  have  preceded  his  espous- 
ingof  Anne.f 

The  king,  even  amidst  his  scmples  and  remorses  on  ac- 
count of  his  first  marriage,  had  always  treated  Catharine  with 
respect  and  distinction ;  and  he  endeavored,  by  every  soft  and 
persuasive  art,  to  engage  her  to  depart  from  her  appeal  to 
Rome,  and  her  opposition  to  his  divorce.  Finding  her  obsti- 
nate in  maintaining  the  justice  of  her  cause,  he  had  totally 
forborne  all  visits  and  intercourse  with  her  ;.  and  had  desired 
her  to  make  choice  of  any  one  of  his  palaces,  in  which  she 
should  please  to  reside.  She  had  fixed  her  abode  for  some 
time  at  Amphill,  near  Dunstable ;  and  it  was  in  this  latter  town 
that  Cranmer,  now  created  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
death  of  Warham,(  was  appointed  to  open  his  court  for  exam- 
ining the  validity  of  her  marriage.  The  near  neighborhood 
of  the  place  was  chosen,  in  order  to  depiive  her  of  all  plea 
of  ignorance;  and  as  she  made  no  answer  to  the  citation, 
mther  by  herself  or  proxy,  she  was  declared  "  contumacious ; " 
and  the  primate  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  cause. 
The  evidences  of  Arthurs  consummation  of  his  marriage 
w<^re  anew  produced ;  the  opinions  of  the  universities  were 
RNUI,  together  with  the  judgment  pronounced  two  years  before 
»«» ■■  I       »  — — ^^ 

•  24  Henry  Vm.  c.  12. 
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by  the  convocations  both  of  Canterbury  and  Tork ;  and  afiei 
these  preliminary  steps,  Cranmer  proceeded  to  a  senteiXM 
and  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine  as  unlawful 
and  invalid.  By  a  subsequent  sentence,  he  ratified  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  soon  afler  was  publicly  crowDcd 
queen,  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  suited  to  that  ceremony* 
To  complete  the  king's  satisfaction  on  the  conclusion  of  thif 
btricate  and  vexatious  affair,  she  was  safely  delivered  c^  a 
daughter,  who  received  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  afie^ 
wards  swayed  the  sceptre  with  such  renown  and  felicity. 
Henry  was  so  much  delighted  witli  the  birth  of  this  child,  diat 
Boon  after  he  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  princess  of  WaleSff 
a  step  somewhat  irregular,  as  she  could  only  be  presumptive, 
not  apparent  heir  of  the  crown.  But  he  had,  during  his  fo^ 
mer  marriage,  thought  proper  to  honor  his  daughter  Ifaiy 
with  that  title ;  and  he  was  determined  to  bestow  on  the  dS' 
spring  of  his  present  marriage  the  same  mark  of  distinctioD« 
as  well  as  to  exclude  the  elder  princess  from  all  hopes  of  the 
succession.  His  regard  for  the  new  queen  seemed  rather  to 
increase  than*  diminish  by  his  marria^ ;  and  all  men  expected 
to  see  the  entire  ascendant  of  one  who  had  mounted  a  throne 
from  which  her  birth  had  set  her  at  so  great  a  distance,  and 
who,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  severity  and  indulronce,  had 
long  managed  so  intractable  a  spirit  as  that  of  Henry.  In 
order  to  efface  as  much  as  possible  all  marks  of  his  first  ^la^ 
riage,  Lord  Mountjoy  was  sent  to  the  unfortunate  and  divorced 
queen,  to  inform  her,  that  she  was  thenceforth  to  be  treated 
only  as  princess  dowager  of  WaJos ;  and  all  means  were  em- 
ployed to  make  her  acquiesce  in  that  determination.  But  she 
continued  obstinate  in  maintainmg  the  validity  of  her  mar- 
riage ;  and  she  would  admit  no  person  to  her  presence  who 
did  not  approach  her  with  the  accustomed  ceremonial.  Heniji 
forgetting  his  wonted  generosity  towards  her,  eniployed  men- 
aces against  such  of  her  servants  as  com()licd  with  her  com- 
mands in  this  particular;  but  was  never  able  to  make  her 
relinquish  her  title  and  pretensions.l 

When  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Rome  of  these  transaC' 
tions,  so  injurious  to  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the  holy 
see,  the  conclave  was  in  a  rage,  and  all  the  cardinals  of  tht 
imperial  faction  urged  the  pope  to  proceed  to  a  definitive  sen 

*  Heylin,  p.  6.  t  Burnet,  voL  i.  jk  134. 
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fence,  and  to  dart  lus  spiritual  thunders  against  Henry*  But 
Clement  proceeded  no  further  than  to  declare  the  nuLity  of 
Cranmer^s  sentence,  as  well  as  that  of  Henry^s  second  mar- 
riage ;  threatening  him  with  excommunication,  if  hefore  the 
first  of  Novemher  ensuing  he  did  not  replace  every  thing  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  formerly  stood.*  An  event  had 
happened  from  which  the  pontiff  expected  a  more  amica- 
ble conclusion  of  the  difference,  and  which  hindered  him  from 
carrying  matters  to  extremity  against  the  king. 

Tlie  pope  had  claims  upon  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Reggio  and  Modena ;  t  and  having  submitted  his 
pretensions  to  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  a  sentence  pronounced  against  him.  Enraged  at  this 
disappointment,  he  hearkened  to  proposals  of  amity  from 
Francis ;  and  when  that  monarch  made  overtures  of  marry- 
ing the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  second  son,  to  Catharine  of  Med- 
icis,  niece  of  the  pope,  Clement  gladly  embraced  an  alliance 
by  which  his  family  was  so  much  honored.  An  interview 
was  even  appointed  between  the  pope  and  French  king  at 
Marseilles ;  and  Francis,  as  a  common  friend,  there  employed 
his  good  offices  in  mediating  an  accommodation  between  his 
new  ally  and  the  king  of  England. 

Had  this  connection  of  France  with  the  court  of  Rome 
taken  place  a  few  years  sooner,  there  had  been  little  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  quarrel  with  Henry.  The  king^s  request  was 
an  ordinary  one ;  and  the  same  plenary  power  of  the  pope 
which  had  granted  a  dispensation  for  his  espousing  of  Catha- 
rine, could  easily  have  annulled  the  marriage.  But,  in  the 
progress  of  the  quarrel,  the  state  of  affairs  was  much  changed 
on  both  sides.  Henry  had  shaken  off*  much  of  that  reverence 
which  he  had  early  imbibed  for  the  apostolic  see ;  and  findinig 
that  his  subjects  of  all  ranks  had  taken  part  with  him,  and 
willingly  complied  with  his  measures  for  breaking  off*  foreign 
dependence,  he  had  begun  to  relish  his  spiritual  authority,  and 
would  scarcely,  it  ms  apprehended,  be  induced  to  renew  his 
submissions  to  the  Roman  pontiff^.  The  pope,  on  the  other 
hand,  now  ran  a  manifest  risk  of  infringing  his  authority  by  a 
compliance  with  the  king ;  and  as  a  sentence  of  divorce  could 
no  longer  be  rested  on  nullities  in  Julius's  bull,  but  would  be 
u>nstrued  as  an  acknowledgment  of  papal  usurpations,  it  was 

*  Le  Grand,  vol,  iii.  p..  466, 
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ibreaeen  that  the  Lutherans  would  thence  take  occauon  of 
triumph,  ani  would  persevere  more  obstinately  in  their  pres- 
ent principles.  But  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  Fnincii 
did  not  despair  of  mediating  an  agreement  He  observed  that 
the  king  had  still  some  remains  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  was  apprehensive  of  the  consequencei 
which  might  ensue  from  too  violent  innovations.  He  saw  the 
interest  that  Clement  had  in  preserving  the  obedience  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  one  of  the  richest  jewels  in  the  papal  crown. 
And  he  hoped  that  these  motives  on  both  sides  would  facilitate 
a  mutual  agreement,  and  would  forward  the  efiects  of  his 
good  offices. 

[1534.]     Francis  first  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  promise, 
that  if  the  king  would  send  a  proxy  to  Rome,  and  thereby 
submit  his  cause  to  the  holy  see,  he  should  appoint  commis* 
sioners  to  meet  at  Cambray,  and  form  the  process ;  and  h« 
should  immediately  aflerwards  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
divorce  required  of  him.     Bellay,  {)ishop  of  Paris,  was  next 
despatched  to  Liondon,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  king, 
that  he  would  submit  his  cause  to  the  lloman  consistory,  pro* 
vided  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  were  excluded  from 
it    The  prelate  carried  this  verbal  promise  to  Rome ;  and 
the  pope  agreed  that,  if  the  king  would  sign  a  written  agree* 
ment  to  the  same  purpose,  his  demands  should  be  fully  com« 
plied  with.    A  day  was  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  mes* 
sengers;   and  all   Europe   regarded   this  affair,  which  had 
threatened  a  violent  rupture  between  England  and  the  Romish 
church,  as  drawing  towards  an  amicable  conclusion.*     But  ther 
greatest  afiairs  often  depend  on  the  most  frivolous  incidents. 
The  courier  who  carried  the  king's  written  promise  was  de- 
tained beyond  the  day  appointed  :  news  was  brought  to  Rome 
that  a  libel  had  been  published  in  England  against  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  a  farce  acted  before  the  king  in  derision  of  the 
pope  and  cardinals.f    The  pope  and  cardinals  entered  into 
the  consistory  inflamed  with  anger ;  and  by  a  precipitate  sen- 
tence the  marriage  of  Henry  and  CathariAe  was  pronounced 
valid,  and  Henry  declared  to  be  excommunicated  if  he  refused 
to  adhere  to  it.     Two  days  af\er,  the  courier  arrived ;  and 
Clement,  who  had   been  hurried  from  his  usual  prudence 
foimd  that  though  he  heartily  repented  of  this  hasty  measure 
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It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  retract  it,  or  replace  affairs  on 
the  same  footing  as  before. 

It  id  not  probable  that  the  pope,  had  he  conducted  himself 
with  ever  so  great  moderation  and  temper,  could  hope,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Henry,  to  have  regained  much  authority  or 
influence  in  England.  That  monarch  was  of  a  temper  both 
impetuous  and  obstinate;  and  having  proceeded  so  far  in 
throwing  off  the  papal  yoke,  he  never  could  again  have  been 
brought  tamely  to  bend  his  neck  to  it.  Even  at  the  time 
when  he  was  negotiating  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  he 
either  entertained  so  little  hopes  of  success,  or  was  so  indiffer* 
ent  about  the  event,  that  he  had  assembled  a  parliament,  and 
continued  to  enact  laws  totally  destructive  of  the  papal  author- 
ity. The  people  had  been  prepared  by  degrees  for  this  great 
innovation.  Each  preceding  session  had  retrenched  some- 
what from  the  power  and  profits  of  the  pontiff.  Care  had 
been  taken,  during  some  years,  to  teach  the  nation  that  a 
general  council  was  much  superior  to  a  pope.  But  now  a 
bishop  preached  every  Sunday  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  order  to  in- 
culcate the  doctrine  that  the  pope  was  entitled  to  no  authority 
at  all  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocese.*  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament  showed  that  they  had  entirely  adopted 
this  opinion ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  king, 
after  having  procured  a  favorable  sentence  from  Rome,  which 
would  have  removed  all  doubts  with  regard  to  his  second 
marriage  and  the  succession,  might  indeed  have  lived  on 
terms  of  civility  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  never  would  have 
surrendered  to  him  any  considerable  share  of  his  assumed 
prerogative.  The  importance  of  the  laws  passed  this  session, 
even  before  intelligence  arrived  of  the  violent  resolutions 
taken  at  Rome,  Ls  sufficient  to  justify  this  opinion. 

All  payments  made  to  the  apostolic  chamber,  all  provisions 
bulls,  dispensations,  were  abolished  :  monasteries  were  sub 
jected  to  the  visitation  and  government  of  the  king  alone  :  the 
law  for  punishing  heretics  was  moderated :  the  ordinary  was 
prohibited  from  imprisoning  or  trying  any  person  upon  suspi- 
cion alone,  without  presentment  by  two  lawful  witnesses ;  and 
it  was  declared,  that  to  speak  against  me  pope's  authority  was 
no  heresy :  bishops  were  to  be  appointed,  by  a  conge  d'elire 
from  the  crown,  or,  in  case  of  the  dean  and  chapter's  refusal, 
by  letters  patent ;  and  no  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  Roma 
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for  palls,  bulls,  or  provisions ;  Campeggio  and  Ghinucci,  two 
Italians,  were  deprived  of  the  bishoprics  of  Salisbury  and 
Worcester,  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed :  *  the  law  wbicb 
had  been  formerly  made  agai/ist  paying  annates  or  first-fruitBi 
but  which  had  been  lef\  in  the  king^s  power  to  suspend  or 
enforce,  was  finally  established  :  and  a  submission  which  was 
exacted  two  years  before  from  the  clergy,  and  which  had 
been  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  received  this  session  the 
sanction  of  parliament.t  In  this  submission,  the  clergy  ac- 
knowledged that  convocations  ought  to  be  assembled  by  the 
king^s  authority  only ;  they  promised  to  enact  no  new  canons 
without  his  consent ;  and  they  agree  that  he  should  appoint 
thirty-two  commissioners,  in  order  to  examine  the  old  canons, 
and  abrogate  such  as  should  be  found  prejudicial  to  his  royal 
prerogative.!  An  appeal  was  also  allowed  from  the  bishopV 
court  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

But  the  most  important  law  passed  this  session  was  Aat 
which  regulated  the  succession  to  the  crown :  the  marriage  of 
the  king  with  Catharine  was  declared  unlawful,  void,  and  ot 
no  effect :  the  primate^s  sentence  annulling  it  was  ratified : 
and  the  marriage  with  Queen  Anne  was  established  and  ccm* 
firmed.  The  crown  was  appointed  to  descend  to  the  issue  of 
this  marriage,  and  failing  them,  to  the  king^s  heirs  forever.  An 
oath  likewise  was  enjoined  to  be  taken  in  favor  of  this  order  of 
succession,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.  And  all  slan- 
der against  the  king,  queen,  or  their  issue,  was  subjected  to 
the  penalty  of  misprision  of  treason.  Af\er  these  compliances, 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  ;  and  those  acts,  so  contempt- 
uous towards  the  pope,  and  so  destructive  of  his  authority, 
were  passed  at  the  very  time  that  Clement  pronounced  Ws 
hasty  sentence  against  the  king.  Henry's  resentment  against 
Queen  Catharine,  on  account  of  her  obstinacy,  was  the  reason 
why  he  excluded  her  daughter  from  all  hopes  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown ;  contrary  to  his  first  intentions,  when  he  began 
the  process  of  divorce,  and  of  dispensation  for  a  second  mar- 
riage. 

The  king  fo  ind  his  ecclesiastical  subjects  as  compliant  as 
the  laity.  The  convocation  ordered  that  the  act  against  appeals 
to  Rome,  together  with  the  king's  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a 
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general  council,  should  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  kingdom  :  and  they  voted  that  the  bishop  of 
Borne  had,  by  the  law  of  God,  no  more  jurisdiction  in  England 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop ;  and  that  the  authority  which  he 
and  his  predecessors  had  there  exercised,  was  only  by  usurpa- 
tion, and  by  the  sufferance  of  English  princes.  Four  persons 
alone  opposed  this  vote  in  the  lower  house,  and  one  doubted. 
It  nassed  unanimously  in  the  upper.  The  bishops  went  so  far 
in  their  complaisance,  that  they  took  out  new  commissions 
from  the  crown,  in  which  all  their  spiritual  and  episcopal 
authority  was  expressly  affirmed  to  be  derived  ultimately  from 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his  good 
pleasure.* 

The  oath  regarding  the  succession  was  generally  taken 
duroughout  the  kingdom.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  were  the  only  persons  of  note  that  entertained 
scruples  with  regard  to  its  legality.  Fisher  was  obnoxious  on 
account  of  some  practices  into  which  his  credulity,  rather  than 
any  bad  intentions,  seems  to  have  betrayed  him.  But  More 
was  the  person  of  greatest  reputation  in  the  kingdom  for  virtue 
and  integrity  ;  and  as  it  was  believed  that  his  authority  would 
have  influence  on  the  sentiments  of  others,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  convince  him  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath.  He 
declared  that  he  had  no  scruple  with  regard  to  the  succession, 
and  thought  that  the  parliament  had  full  power  to  settle  it: 
he  ofiered  to  draw  an  oath  himself  which  would  insure  his 
allegiance  to  the  heir  appointed  ;  but  he  refused  the  oath  pre- 
Bcribed  by  law ;  because  the  preamble  of  that  oath  asserted 
the  legality  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne,  and  thereby 
implied  that  his  former  marriage  with  Catharine  was  unlaw- 
ful  and  invalid.  Cranmer,  the  prioiete,  and  Cromwell,  now 
Becretary  of  state,  who  highly  loved  and  esteemed  More, 
entreated  him  to  lay  aside  his  scruples ;  and  their  friendly 
importunity  seemed  to  weigh  more  with  him  than  all  the 
penalties  attending  hia  refusal.f  He  persisted,  however,  in  a 
mild  though  firm  manner,  to  maintain  his  resolution ;  and  the 
kins,  irritated  against  him  as  well  as  Fisher,  ordered  both  to 
be  mdicted  upon  the  statute,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the 
Tower. 

The  parliament,  being  again  assembled,  conferred  on  the 
long  the  title  of  the  only  supreme  '*  head ''  on  earth  of  the 
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church  of  England ;  as  they  had  already  invested  him  with  at' 
the  real  power  belonging  to  it.  In  this  memorable  act,  tiie 
parliament  granted  him  power,  or  rather  acknowledged  his 
inherent  power,  "  to  visit,  and  repress,  redress,  reform,  order, 
correct,  restrain,  or  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  ofiences, 
contempts,  and  enormities,  which  fell  under  any  spiritual  author- 
ity or  junsJiction."  *  They  also  declared  it  treason  to  attempt, 
imagine,  or  speak  evil  against  the  king,  queen,  or  his  heirs ; 
or  to  endeavor  depriving  them  of  their  dignities  or  titlesi 
They  gave  him  a  right  to  all  the  annates  and  tithes  of  benefices 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  the  court  of  Bome.  They 
granted  him  a  subsidy  and  a  fifteenth.  They  attainted  More 
and  Fisher  foi  misprision  of  treason.  And  they  completed  the 
union  of  England  and  Wales,  by  giving  to  that  principality  all 
the  benefit  of  the  English  laws. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  popes,  like  all  exorbitant  power, 
was  ruined  by  the  excess  of  its  acquisitions,  and  by  stretching 
its  pretensions  beyond  what  it  was  possible  for  any  human 
principles  or  prepossessions  to  sustain.  Indulgences  had  in 
former  ages  tended  extremely  to  enrich  the  holy  see ;  but  being 
openly  abused,  they  served  to  excite  the  first  commotions  and 
opposition  in  Germany.  The  prerogative  of  granting  dispen- 
sations had  also  contributed  much  to  attach  all  the  sovereign 
princes  and  great  families  in  Europe  to  the  papal  authori^ ; 
but  meeting  with  an  unlucky  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
was  now  the  cause  why  England  separated  herself  from  the 
Romish  communion.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  king's 
supremacy  introduced  there  a  greater  simplicity  in  the  gov- 
ernment, by  uniting  the  spiritual  with  the  civil  power,  and 
preventing  disputes  about  limits,  which  never  could  be  exactly 
determined  between  the  contending  jurisdictions.  A  way  was 
also  prepared  for  checking  the  exorbitancies  of  superstition 
and  breaking  those  shackles  by  which  all  human  reason,  policy, 
and  industry  had  so  long  been  encumbered.  The  prince,  it 
may  be  supposed,  being  head  of  the  religion,  as  well  as  of  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  though  he  might  some- 
times employ  the  former  as  an  engine  of  government,  had  no 
mterest,  like  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  nourishing  its  excessive 
growth ;  and,  except  when  blinded  by  his  own  ignorance  or 
bigotry,  would  be  sure  to  retain  it  within  tolerable  limits,  and 
prevent  its  abuses.    And  on  the  whole,  there  followed  from 

•  26  Henry  Yin.  cap.  1. 
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4tis  revolution  many  beneficial  consequences  tliough  porhapt 
tieither  foreseen  nor  intended  by  the  persons  who  had  the 
chief  baud  in  conducting  it 

While  Henry  proceeded  with  so  much  order  and  tranquil* 
lity  in  changing  the  national  religion,  and  while  hts  authority 
seemed  entirely  secure  in  England,  he  was  held  in  some 
inquietude  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  was  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  the  king^s  natural  son,  who  bore  the  title  of 
lieutenant;  and  as ''Kildare  was  accused  of  some  violences 
against  the  family  of  Ossory,  his  hereditary  enemies,  he  was 
summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  left  his  authority 
in  the  hands  of  his  son,  who,  hearing  that  his  father  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  immediately  took  up 
arms,  and  joining  himself  to  Oneale,  Ocarrol,  and  other  Irish 
nobility,  committed  many  ravages,  murdered  Allen,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  Kildare  meanwhile  died 
in  prison  ;  and  his  son,  persevering  in  his  revolt,  made  applica- 
tions to  the  emperor,  who  promised  him  assistance.  The  king 
was  obliged  to  send  over  some  forces  to  Ireland,  which  so 
harassed  the  rebels,  that  this  young  nobleman,  finding  the 
emperor  backward  in  fulfilling  his  promises,  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  surrendering  himself  prisoner  to  Lord  Leonard 
Gray,  the  new  deputy,  brother  to  the  marquis  of  Dorset.  He 
was  carried  over  to  England,  together  with  his  five  uncles ; 
and  after  trial  and  conviction,  they  were  all  brought  to  public 

i'ustice  ;  though  two  of  the  uncles,  in  order  to  save  the  family, 
lad  pretended  to  join  the  king^s  party. 

The  earl  of  Angus  had  acquired  the  entire  ascendant  in 
Scotland  ;  and  having  gotten  possession  of  the  king's  person, 
then  in  early  youth,  he  was  able,  by  means  of  that  advantage, 
and  by  employing  the  power  of  his  own  family,  to  retain  the 
reins  of  government.  The  queen  dowager,  however,  his  con- 
Hort,  bred  him  great  disturbance.  For  having  separated  herself 
from  him  on  account  of  some  jealousies  and  disgusts,  and 
having  procured  a  divorce,  she  had  married  another  man  of 
quality,  of  the  name  of  Stuart ;  and  she  joined  all  the  discon- 
tented nobility  who  opposed  Angus's  authority.  James  himself 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  slavery  to  which  ne  was  reduced ; 
and  by  secret  correspondence  he  incited  first  Walter  Scot,  then 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  attempt  by  force  of  arms  the  freeing  him 
from  the  hands  of  Angus.  Both  enterprises  failed  of  success ; 
but  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  found  means  at  last  of  escap* 
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iDg  to  Stirling,  where  his  mother  then  resided  j  and  having 
summoned  all  the  nobility  to  attend  him,  he  overturned  the 
authority  cf  the  Douglases,  and  obliged  Angus  and  his  brother 
to  fly  into  England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Heniy. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  being  now  arrived  at  years  of  majority, 
took  the  government  into  his  own  hands ;  and  employed  him- 
self with  great  spirit  and  valor  in  repressing  those  feuds,  ray- 
ages,  and  disorders,  which,  though  they  disturbed  the  course 
of  public  justice,  served  to  support  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Scots,  and  contributed  by  that  means  to  mcuntam  national 
independency.  He  was  desirous  of  renewing  the  ancient 
league  with  the  French  nation ;  but  finding  Francis  in  close 
union  with  England,  and  on  that  account  somewhat  cold  ip 
hearkening  to  his  proposals,  he  received  the  more  favorably 
the  advances  of  the  emperor,  who  hoped,  by  means  of  such  an 
ally,  to  breed  disturbance  to  England.  He  offered  the  Scot- 
tish king  the  choice  of  three  princesses,  his  own  near  relationfs 
and  all  of  the  name  of  Mary ;  his  sister,  the  dowager  of  Hun- 
gary ;  his  niece,  a  daughter  of  Portugal ;  or  his  cousin,  the 
aaughtor  of  Henry,  whom  he  pretended  to  dispose  of  unknown 
to  her  father.  James  was  more  inclined  to  the  latter  proposal, 
had  it  not,  upon  reflection,  been  found  impracticable ;  and  his 
natural  propensity  to  France  at  last  prevailed  over  all  other 
considerations.  The  alliance  with  Francis  necessarily  engaged 
James  to  maintain  peace  with  England.  But  though  invited 
by  his  uncle  Henry  to  confer  with  him  at  Newcastle,  and  con- 
cert common  measures  for  repressing  the  ecclesiastics  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  shaking  ofl*  the  yoke  of  Rome,  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on,  by  entering  England,  to  put  himself  in  the 
king^s  power.  In  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  refusing  the  con- 
ference, he  applied  to  the  pope,  and  obtained  a  brief,  forbid- 
ding him  to  engage  in  any  personal  negotiations,  with  an  enemy 
of  the  holy  see.  From  these  measures  Henry  easily  concluded 
hat  he  could  very  little  depend  on  the  friendship  of  his  nephew 
But  those  events  took  not  place  till  some  time  af\cr  our  prcseni 
period. 
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HENRY  VnL 


[1534  ]    The  ancient  and  almost  uninterrupted  opposition  of 
interests  between  the  laity  and  clergy  in  England,  and  between 
toe  English  clergy  and  the  court  of  Borne,  had  sufficiently 
piepared  the  nation  for  a  breach  with  the  sovereign  pontiff; 
and  men  had  penetration  enough  to  discover  abuses  which 
were  plainty  calculated  for  the  temporal  advantages  of  the 
hierarchy,  and   which  they  found  destructive   of  their  own. 
These  subjects  seemed  proportioned  to  human  understanding : 
tod  even  the  people,  who  felt  the  power  of  interest  in  their 
own  breasts,  could  perceive  the  purpose  of  those  numerous 
inventions  which  the  interested  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
introduced  into  religion.     But  when  the  reformers  proceeded 
thence  to  dispute  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sacraments. 
the  operations  of  grace,  the  terms  of  acceptance   with  the 
Deity,  men  were  thrown  into  amazement,  and  were,  during 
aome  time,  at  a  loss  how  to  choose  their  party.     The  pro* 
(bund  ignorance  in  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  formerly 
lived,  and  their  freedom  from  theological  altercations,  had  pro- 
duced a  sincere  but  indolent  acquiescence  in  received  opinions ; 
and  the  multitude  were  neither  attached  to  them  by  topics 
of  reasoning,  nor  by  those  prejudices  and  antipathies  against 
opponents,  which  have  ever  a  more  natural  and  powerful  influ- 
ence over  them.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  new  opinion  was 
advanced,  supported  by  such  an  authority  as  to  call  up  their 
attention,  they  felt  their  capacity  totally  unfitted  for  such  dis- 
quisitions ;  and  they  perpetually  fluctuated  between  the  con- 
lending  parties.     Hence  the  quick  and  violent  movements  by 
which  the  people  were  agitated,  even  in  the  most  opposite 
directions :  hence  their  seeming  prostitution,  in  sacriLcing  to 
present  power  the  most  sacred  principles :  and  hence  the  rapid 
progress  during  some  time,  and  the  sudden  as  well  as  entire 
check  soon  after,  of  the  new  doctrines.     When  men  were  once 
seUled  in  their  particular  sects,  and  had  fortified  themselves  in 
aa  habitual  detestation  of  those  who  were  denominated  here- 
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tics,  they  adhered  with  more  obstinacy  to  the  principles  of 
their  education ;  and  the  limits  of  the  two  religions  thenceforth 
remained  fixed  and  unchangeable. 

Nothing  more  forwarded  the  first  progress  of  the  reformers, 
than  the  offer  which  they  made  of  submitting  all  religious  doc- 
trines to  private  judgment,  and  the  summons  given  every  one 
to  examine  the  principles  formerly  imposed  upon  him.  Though 
the  multitude  were  totally  unqualified  for  this  undertaking, 
they  yet  were  highly  pleased  with  it.  They  fancied  that 
they  were  exercising  their  judgment,  while  they  opposed  to  tfao 
prejudices  of  ancient  authority  more  powerful  prejudices  of 
another  kind.  The  novelty  itself  of  the  doctrines ;  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  imaginary  triumph  in  dispute ;  the  fervent  zeal  of 
the  reformed  preachers ;  their  patience,  and  even  alacnty,  in 
suffering  persecution,  death,  and  torments ;  a  disgust  at  the 
restraints  of  the  old  religion ;  an  indignation  against  the  tyranny 
and  interested  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  these  motives  were 
prevalent  with  the  people,  and  by  such  considerations  were 
men  so  generally  induced,  during  that  age,  to  throw  off  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  practice  of  submitting  religion  to 
private  judgment  was  acceptable  to  the  people,  it  appeared  in 
some  respects  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  seemed 
to  destroy  that  implicit  obedience  on  which  the  authority  of  the 
civil  magistrate  is  chiefly  founded.  The  very  precedent  of 
shaking  so  ancient  and  deep-founded  an  establishment  as  that 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  might,  it  was  apprehended,  prepare 
the  way  for  other  innovations.  The  republican  spirit  which 
naturally  took  place  among  the  reformers,  increased  this  jeal- 
ousy. The  furious  insurrections  of  the  populace,  excited  by 
Muncer  and  other  Anabaptists  m  Germany,*  furnished  a  new 
pretence  for  decrying  the  reformation.  Nor  ought  we  to  con- 
clude, because  Protestants  in  our  time  prove  as  dutiful  subjects 
as  those  of  any  other  communion,  that  therefore  such  appre- 
hensions were  altogether  without  any  shadow  of  plausibility. 
Though  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  be  tendered  to  the  di- 
ciples  of  the  reformation,  it  is  not  in  reality  accepted  of;  and 
men  are  generally  contented  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  those 
establishments,  however  new,  into  which  theur  early  educatioD 
has  thrown  them. 

No  prince  in  Europe  was   possessed  of  such    absolute 

*  Sleidan,  lib.  iv.  and  T. 
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authority  as  Henry,  not  even  the  pope  himself,  in  his  own 
capital,   where  he   united   both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers ;  *  and  there  was  small  likelihood,  that  any  doctrine 
which  lay  under  the  imputation  of  encouraging  sedition  could 
ever  pretend  to  his  favor  and  countenance.     But  besides  this 
political  jealousy,  there  was  another  reason  which  inspired 
this  imperious  monarch  with  an  aversion  to  the  reformers. 
He  had  early  declared  his  sentiments  against  Luther ;  and 
having  entered  the  lists  in  those  scholastic  quarrels,  he  had 
received  from  his  courtiers  and  theologians  infinite  applause 
for  hi6  performance.     Elated  by  this  imaginary  success,  and 
blinded  by  a  natural  arrogance  and  obstinacy  of  temper,  he 
had  entertained  the  most  lofty  opinion  of  his  own  erudition ; 
and  he  received  with  impatience,  mixed  with  contempt,  any 
contradiction  to  his  sentiments.     Luther  also  had  been  so 
imprudent  as  to  treat  in  a  very  indecent  manner  his  royal 
antagonist ;  and  though  he  afterwards  made  the  most  humble 
submissions  to  Henry,  and  apologized  for  the  vehemence  of 
his   former  expressions,  he  never  could  efface  the   hatied 
which  the  king  had  conci/ived  against  him  and  his  doctrines. 
The  idea  of  heresy  still  appeared  detestable  as  well  as  formi- 
dable to  that  prince ;  and  whilst  his  resentment  against  the 
see  of  Home  had  corrected  one  considerable  part  of  his  early 
prejudices,  he  had  made  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  relin- 
quish the  remainder.     Separate  as  he  stood  from  the  Catholic 
church,  and  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  head  of  it,  he  still 
valued  himself  on  maintaining  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  on 
guarding,  by  fire  and  sword,  ^e  imagined  purity  of  his  specu- 
lative principles. 

Henry's  ministers  and  courtiers  were  of  as  motley  a  char- 
acter as  his  conduct ;  and  seemed  to  waver,  during  this  wholo 
leign,  between  the  ancient  and  the  new  religion.     The  queen, 
engaged  by  interest  as  well  as  inclination,  favored  the  cause 
of  the  reformers :  Cromwell,  who  was  created  secretary  of 
state,  and  who  was  daily  advancing  in  the  king's  confidence, 
had  embraced  the  same  views;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of 
prudence  and  abilities,  he  was  able,  very  effectually,  though 
m  a  covert  manner,  to  promote  the  late  innovations :  Cran- 
mer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had   secretly  adopted  the 
Protestant  tenets ;  and  he  had  gained  Henry's  friendship  bv 
bis  candor  and  sincerity;  virtues  which  he  possessed  in 

•  See  nete  I,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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eminent  a  degree  as  those  times,  equally  distracted  with  fa& 
tion  and  oppressed  by  tyranny,  could  easily  permit  On  the 
other  hand,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  adhered  to  the  ancient  &ith ; 
and  by  his  high  rank,  as  well  as  by  his  talents,  both  for 
peace  and  war,  he  had  great  authority  in  the  king^s  council : 
Gardiner,  lately  created  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  enlisted 
himself  in  the  same  party ;  and  the  suppleness  of  his  cha^ 
acter,  and  dexterity  of  his  conduct,  had  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely useful  to  it. 

All  these  ministers,  while  they  stood  in  the  most  irrecoo- 
cilablcs  opposition  of  principles  to  each  other,  were  obliged  to 
disguise  their  particular  opinions,  and  to  pretend  an  entire 
agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  their  master.  Cromwell 
and  Cmnmer  still  carried  the  appearance  of  a  conformity  to 
the  ancient  speculative  tenets ;  but  they  artfully  made  use 
of  Henry's  resentment  to  widen  the  breach  with  the  see  of 
Bome.  Norfolk  and  Grardiner  feigned  an  assent  to  the  king^s 
supremacy,  and  to  his  renunciation  of  the  sovereign  pontSf; 
but  they  encouraged  his'  passion  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
instigated  him  to  punish  those  daring  heretics  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  reject  his  theological  principles.  Both  sides  hoped, 
by  their  unlimited  compliance,  to  bring  him  oyer  to  Uieir 
party :  the  king,  meanwhile,  who  held  die  balance  between 
the  factions,  was  enabled,  by  the  courtship  paid  him  both  by 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  to  assume  an  unbounded  authority : 
and  though  in  all  his  measures  he  was  really  driven  by  his 
ungoverned  humor,  he  casually  steered  a  course  which  led 
more  certainly  to  arbitrary  power,  than  any  which  the  most 
profound  politics  could  have  traced  out  to  him.  Artifice, 
refinement,  and  hypocrisy,  in  his  situation,  would  have  put 
both  parties  on  their  guard  agauist  him,  and  would  have 
taught  them  reserve  in  complying  with  a  monarch  whom 
they  could  never  hope  thoroughly  to  have  gained  :  but  while 
the  frankness,  sincerity,  and  openness  of  Henry's  temper 
were  generally  known,  as  well  as  the  dominion  of  his  furious 
passions,  each  side  dreaded  to  lose  him  by  the  smallest 
opposition,  and  flattered  themselves  that  a  blind  compliance 
with  his  will  would  throw  him  cordially  and  fully  into  their 
interests. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  king's  conduct,  though  it  kept  the 
courtiers  in  awe,  served,  in  the  main,  to  encourage  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine  among  his  subjects,  and  promoted  that  spirit 
of  innovation  with  which  th«  age  was  generally  seized,  and 
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whicb  nothing  but  an  entire  uniformity,  as  well  as  a  steady 
severity  in    the    administration,  could    be   able   to   repress. 
There  were    some    Englishmen,  Tindal,  Joye,  Constantine, 
and  others,  who,  dreading  the  exertion  of  the  king's  authority, 
had  fled  to  Antwerp ;  *  where  the  great  privileges  possessed 
by  the  Low  Country  provinces  served,  during  some  time,  to 
give  them  protection.     These  men  employed  themselves  in 
writing  English  books  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  against  images,  relics,  pilgrimages  ;  and  they  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  men  with  regard  to  that  question,  the 
most  important  in  theology,  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  the 
Supreme  Being.     In  conformity  to  the  Lutherans  and  other 
Protestants,  they  asserted  that  salvation  was  obtained  by  faith 
alone ;  and  that  the  most  infallible  road  to  perdition  t  was  a 
reliance  on  "  good  works ;  "  by  which  terms  they  understood 
as  well  the   moral   duties  as  the   ceremonial  and  monastic 
observances.     The  defenders  of  the  ancient  religion,  on  the 
other    hand,  maintained    the   efficacy  of   good  works;    but 
though  they  did  not  exclude  from  tliis  appellation  the  social 
virtues,  it  was  still  the  superstitions  gainful  to  the  church 
which  they  chiefly  extolled  and  recommended.     The  books 
composed  by  these  fugitives,  having  stolen  over  to  England, 
began  to  make  converts  every  where ;  but  it  was  a  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  by  Tindal  that  was  esteemed  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  established  faith.     The  first  edition  of  this  work, 
composed  with  little  accuracy,  was  found  liable  to  consider- 
able objections ;   and  Tindal,  who  was  poor,  and  could  not 
aflibrd  to  lose  a  great  part  of  the  impression,  was  longing  for 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  his  errors,  of  which  he  had  been 
made  sensible.     Tonstal,  then  bishop  of  London,  soon  after 
of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  moderation,  being  desirous  to 
discourage,  in   the  gentlest  manner,  these  innovations,  gave 
private  orders  for  buying  up  all  the  copies  that  6ould  be  found 
at  Antwerp  ;  and  he  burned  them  publicly  in  Cheapside.     By 
this  measure  he  supplied  Tindal  with  money,  enabled  him  to 
print  a  new  and  correct  edition  of  his  work,  and  gave  great 

•  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

t  Sacrilegium  est  et  ixnpietas  Telle  placere  Beo  per  opera  et  noi 
fa  solam  fidem.  Luther  adversus  regem,  Ita  vides  quam  dives  sit 
Aomo  Christianus  sive  baptizatus,  qui  etiam  volens  non  potest  perdere 
•alutem  suam  quantiscunque  peccatis.  Kulla  enim  peccata  possunt 
damnare  nisi  ineredulitas.    Id,  de  CapUvUaU  Babifkmiea. 
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fcandul  to  the  people,  in  thus  committing  to  the  flames  te 
word  of  God.* 

The  disciples  of  the  reformation  met  with  little  severity 
during  the  ministry  of  Wolsey,  who,  though  himself  a  clergy- 
man, hore  too  small  a  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  of  their  tyranny:  it  was  even  an 
article  of  impeachment  against  him,t  that  hy  his  connivftnce 
he  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  that  he  bad 
protected  and  acquitted  some  notorious  offenders.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  succeeded  Wolsey  as  chancellor,  is  at  once  an 
object  deserving  our  compassion,  and  an  instance  of  the  usual 
progress  of  men^s  sentiments  during  that  age.  This  man, 
whose  elegant  genius  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  noble 
spirit  of  antiquity  had  given  him  very  enlarged  sentiments, 
and  who  had  in  his  early  years  advanced  principles  which 
even  at  present  would  bo  deemed  somewhat  too  free,  had,  in 
the  course  of  events,  been  so  irritated  by  polemics,  and  thrown 
into  such  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,*  that 
few  inquisitors  have  been  guilty  of  greater  violence  in  their 
prosecution  of  heresy.  Though  adorned  with  the  gentlest 
manners,  as  well  as  the  purest  integrity,  he  carried  to  die 
utmost  height  his  aversion  to  heterodoxy ;  and  Jan:es  Bain- 
ham,  in  particular,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  experienced 
from  him  the  greatest  severity.  Bainham,  accused  of  favoring 
the  new  opinions,  was  carried  to  Morels  house ;  and  having 
refused  to  discover  his  accomplices,  the  chancellor  ordered 
him  to  be  whipped  in  his  presence,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  himself  saw  him  put  to  the  torture. 
The  unhappy  gentleman,  overcome  by  all  these  severities, 
abjured  his  opinions ;  but  feeling  afterwards  the  deepest  com- 
punction for  his  apostasy,  he  openly  returned  to  bis  former 
tenets,  and  even  courted  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  was 
condemned  as  an  obstinate  and  relapsed  heretic,  and  was 
burned  in  Smitiifield.j: 

Many  were  brought  into  the  bishops'  courts  for  ofiences 
which  appear  trivial,  but  which  were  regarded  as  symbols  of 
ihe  party :  some  for  teaching  their  children  the  Lord's  prayer 
in  English ;  othera  for  reading  the  New  Testament  in  tiiat 
language,  or  for  speaking  agauist  pilgrimages.     To  harbor 

•  Hall,  foL  186.    Fox,  voL  L  p.  138.    Bamat,  voL  i  p.  158L 
t  Artioles  of  impeachment  in  SLerb^rt.    Burnet. 
X  "Foxm    Burnet,  voL  i.  p.  166. 
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tbe  persecuted  preachers,  to  neglect  the  fasts  of  the  church, 
to  declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  were  capital  of- 
fences. One  Thomas  Bilney,  a  priest,  who  had  embraced  the 
new  doctrine,  had  been  terrified  into  an  abjuration ;  but  was 
so  haunted  by  remorse,  that  his  friends  dreaded  some  fatal 
e£^ts  of  his  despair.  At  last,  his  mind  seemed  to  be  morn 
relieved ;  but  this  appearing  calm  proceeded  only  from  the 
resolution  which  he  had  taken  of  expiating  his  past  offence 
by  an  open  confession  of  the  truth,  and  by  dying  a  martyi  to 
it  He  went  through  Norfolk,  teaching  the  people  to  beware 
of  idolatry,  and  of  trusting  for  their  salvation  either  to  pil- 
grimages, or  to  the  cowl  of  St.  Francis,  to  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,  or  to  images.  He  was  soon  seized,  tried  in  the 
bishop^s  court,  and  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic ;  and  the 
writ  was  sent  down  to  bum  him.  When  brought  to  the  stake, 
he  discovered  such  patience,  fortitude,  and  devotion,  that  the 
spectators  were  much  affected  with  the  horrors  of  his  punish- 
ment ;  and  some  mendicant  friars  who  were  present,  fearing 
that  his  martyrdom  would  be  imputed  to  them,  and  make  them 
lose  those  alms  which  they  received  from  the  charity  of  the 
people,  desired  him  publicly  to  acquit  them  *  of  having  any 
hand  in  his  death.  He  willingly  complied ;  and  by  this  meek- 
ness gained  the  more  on  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Another 
person,  still  more  heroic,  being  brought  to  the  stake  for  de- 
nying the  real  presence,  seemed  almost  in  a  transport  of  joy  ; 
and  he  tenderly  embraced  the  fagots  which  were  to  be  the 
instruments  of  his  punishment,  as  the  means  of  procuring 
him  eternal  rest  In  short,  the  tide  turning  towards  the  new 
doctrine,  those  severe  executions,  which,  in  another  disposi- 
tion of  men^s  minds,  would  have  sufficed  to  suppress  it,  now 
served  only  to  diffuse  it  the  more  among  the  people,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  horror  against  the  unrelenting  persecutors. 

But  though  Henry  neglected  not  to  punish  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  which  he  deemed  heresy,  his  most  formidable  ene- 
mies, he  knew,  were  the  zealous  adherents  to  the  ancient 
religion,  chiefly  the  monks,  who,  having  their  immediate 
dependence  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  apprehended  their  own  ruin 
to  be  the  certain  consequence  of  abolishing  his  authority  in 
England.  Peyto,  a  friar,  preaching  before  the  king,  had  the 
mssurance  to  tdl  him,"  that  many  lying  prophets  had  deceived 
bim ;  but  he,  as  a  true  Micajah,  warned  him,  that  the  dogs 

«  Burnet,  voL  i.  p.  164* 
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would  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  done  Ahab^s.*^*  The 
took  no  notice  of  the  insuk ;  hut  allowed  the  ]>reacher  to 
depart  in  peace.  Next  Sunday  he  employed  Dr.  Conen  to 
preach  before  him  ;  who  justifi^  the  king's  proceedings,  and 
gave  Peyto  the  appellations  of  a  rebel,  a  slanderer,  a  dog, 
and  a  traitor.  Elston,  another  friar  of  the  same  house,  inte^ 
rupted  the  preacher,  and  told  him  that  he  was  one  of  the 
lying  prophets,  who  sought  to  establish  by  adultery  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  ;  liut  that  he  himself  would  justify  oH 
that  Peyto  had  said.  Henry  silenced  the  petulant  friar ;  but 
showed  no  other  mark  of  resentment  than  ordering  Peyto  and 
him  to  be  summoned  before  the  council,  and  to  be  rebuked 
for  their  offence.t  He  even  here  bore  patiently  some  new 
instances  of  their  obstinacy  and  arrogance :  when  the  earl  of 
Essex,  a  privy  councillor,  told  them  that  they  deserved  for 
their  offence  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  Elston  replied, 
that  the  road  to  heaven  lay  as  near  by  water  as  by  land.j: 

But  several  monks  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy,  which,  as 
it  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  to  the  king,  was  on  its 
discover\'  attended  with  more  fatal  consequences  to  themselves. 
Elizabeth  Barton,  of  Aldington,  in  Kent,  commonly  called 
the  ^*'  holy  maid  of  Kent,''  had  been  subject  to  hysterical  fits, 
^hich  threw  her  body  into  unusual  convulsions ;  and  having 
produced  an  equal  disorder  in  her  mind,  made  her  utter  strange 
sayings,  which,  as  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  them  during 
the  time,  had  soon  after  entirely  escaped  her  memory.  The 
silly  people  in  the  neighborhood  were  struck  with  these 
appearances,  which  they  imagined  to  be  supernatural ;  and 
Richard  Masters,  vicar  of  the  parish,  a  designing  fellow, 
founded  on  them  a  project,  from  which  he  hoped  to  acquire 
both  profit  and  consideration.  He  went  to  Warham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  then  alive ;  and  having  given  him  an  account 
of  Elizabeth's  revelations,  he  so  far  wrought  on  that  prudent 
but  superstitious  prelate,  as  to  receive  orders  from  him  to 
watch  her  in  her  trances,  and  carefully  to  note  down  all  her 
future  sayings.  The  regard  paid  her  by  a  person  o»  so  high 
a  rank,  soon  rendered  her  still  more  the  object  of  attention  to 
the  neighborhood  ;  and  it  was  easy  for  Masters  to  persuade 
them,  as  well  as  the  maid  herself,  that  her  ravings  were  inspi' 

•  Stryi)e,  vol.  L  p.  167. 
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rations  o[  the  Holy  Ghost.  Kuavery,  as  is  usual,  soon  ajfler 
succeeding  to  delusion,  she  learned  to  counterfeit  trances; 
and  she  then  uttered,  in  an  extraordinary  tone,  such  speeches 
as  were  dictated  to  her  by  her  spiritual  director.  Masters 
associated  with  him  Dr.  Booking,  a  canon  of  Canterbury ;  and 
their  design  was  to  raise  the  credit  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
which  stood  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  Masters,  and  to  draw  to 
it  such  pilgrimages  as  usually  frequented  the  more  famous 
images  and  relics.  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  Elizabeth 
pretended  revelations  which  directed  her  to  have  recourse  to 
that  image  for  a  cure  ;  and  being  brought  before  it,  in  tlie 
presence  of  a  great  multitude,  she  fell  anew  into  convulsions; 
and  after  distorting  her  limbs  and  countenance  during  a  com- 
petent time,  she  affected  to  have  obtained  a  perfect  recovery 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin.*  This  miracle  was  soon 
bruited  abroad ;  and  the  two  priests,  finding  the  imposture  to 
succeed  beyond  their  own  expectations,  began  to  extend  their 
views,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  more  important  enter- 
prises. They  taught  their  penitent  to  declaim  against  the  new 
doctrines,  which  she  denominated  heresy ;  against  innovations 
in  ecclesiastical  government ;  and  against  the  king^s  intended 
divorce  from  Catharine.  She  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  if 
he  prosecuted  that  design,  and  married  another,  he  should  not 
be  a  king  a  month  longer,  and  should  not  an  hour  longer 
enjoy  the  favor  of  the  Almighty,  but  should  die  the  death  of  a 
idllain.  Many  monks  throughout  England,  either  from  folly 
or  roguery,  or  from  faction,  which  is  often  a  complication  of 
both,  entered* into  the  delusion;  and  one  Deering,  a  friar, 
wrote  a  book  of  the  revelations  and  prophecies  of  Elizabeth.t 
Miracles  were  daily  added  to  increase  the  wonder ;  and  the 
pulpit  every  where  resounded  with  accounts  of  the  sanctity 
and  inspirations  of  the  new  prophetess.  Messages  were 
carried  from  her  to  Queen  Catharine,  by  which  that  princess 
was  exhorted  to  persist  in  her  opposition  to  the  divorce  ;  the 
pope^s  ambassadors  ^ve  encouragement  to  the  popular 
credulity ;  and  even  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  though  a 
man  of  sense  and  learning,  was  carried  away  by  an  opinion 
80  favorable  to  the  party  which  he  had  espoused.}  The  kipg 
tt  last  began  to  thmk  the  matter  worthy  of  his  attention; 
and  having  ordered   Elizabeth  and   her  accomfiioes  to  be 

*  Stowe,  p.  570.    Blanquet's  Epitome  of  ChronideM. 
1  8trype,.ToL  L  p.  181.  %  Ck>lUer,  >il.  ii.  p.  87. 
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arrested,  ho  brought  them  before  the  star  chamber,  when 
they  freely,  without  being  put  to  the  torture,  made  confes- 
sion of  their  guilt.  The  parliament,  in  the  session  held  the 
beginnmg  of  tbis  year,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against 
some  who  were  engaged  in  this  treasonable  imposture  ,* 
and  Elizabeth  herself.  Masters,  Becking,  Deermg,  Eicli, 
Risby,  Gold,  suffered  for  their  crime.  The  bisbop  of  Roches* 
ter,  Abel,  Addison,  Lawrence,  and  others  were  condemned 
for  misprision  of  treason ;  because  they  had  not  discovered 
some  criminal  speeches  wbich  they  heard  from  Elizabeth  ;f 
and  they  were  thrown  into  prison.  Tbe  better  to  undeceive 
the  multitude,  the  forgery  of  many  of  the  prophetess's  mira* 
cles  was  detected ;  and  even  the  scandalous  prostitution  of 
her  manners  was  laid  open  to  the  public.  Those  passioDfl 
which  so  naturally  insinuate  themselves  amidst  the  wann 
intimacies  maintained  by  the  devotees  of  different  sexes,  had 
taken  place  between  Elizabeth  and  her  confederates ;  and 
it  was  found  that  a  door  to  her  dormitory,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  miraculously  opened,  in  order  to  give  her 
access  to  the  chapel,  for  the  sake  of  frequent  converse  with 
Heaven,  had  been  contrived  by  Booking  and  Masters  for  lea 
refined  purposes. 

[1535.]  The  detection  of  this  imposture,  attended  with  so 
many  odious  circumstances,  both  hurt  the  credit  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, particularly  the  monks,  and  instigated  the  king  to 
take  vengeance  on  them.  He  suppressed  three  monasteries 
of  tbe  Observantine  friars;  and  finding  that  little  clamor 
was  excited  by  this  act  of  power,  he  was  the  more  encouraged 
to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on  tbe  remainder.  Meanwhile 
he  exercised  punishment  on  individuals  who  were  obnoxious 
to  him.  The  parliament  had  made  it  treason  to  endeavor 
depriving  the  king  of  his  dignity  or  titles :  they  had  lately 
added  to  his  other  titles,  that  of  supreme  head  of  the  church : 
it  was  inferred,  that  to  deny  his  supremacy  was  treason; 
and  many  priors  and  ecclesiastics  lost  their  lives  for  this 
new  species  of  guilt.  It  was  certainly  a  high  instance  of 
tyranny  to  punish  the  mere  delivery  of  a  political  opinion, 
especially  one  that  nowise  affected  the  king^s  temporal  right, 
as  a  capital  offence,  though  attended  with  no  overt  act ;  and 

the   parliament,  in  passing  this  law,  had  overlooked  all  the 

»»  - 

*  26  Hepry  VIIL  cap.  12.    Burnet,  voL  1.  p.  149.    HaU,  fid.  220. 
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principles  by  which  a  civilized,  much  more  a  free  people, 
should  be  governed :  but  the  violence  of  changing  so  suddenly 
the  whole  system  of  government,  and  making  it  treason  to 
deny  what  during  many  ages  it  had  been  heresy  to  assert, 
is  an  event  which  may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary. 
Even  the  dtern,  unrelenting  mind  of  Henry  was  at  first 
shocked  with  these  sanguinary  measures;  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  change  his  garb  and  dress ;  pretending  sorrow  for 
the  necessity  by  which  he  was  pushed  to  such  extremities. 
Still  impelled,  however,  by  his  violent  temper,  and  desirous 
of  striking  a  terror  into  the  whole  nation,  he  proceeded,  by 
making  examples  of  Fisher  and  More,  to  consummate  his» 
lawless  tyranny. 

John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  a  prelate  eminent 
for  learning  and  morals,  still  more  than  for  his  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  and  for  the  high  favor  which  he  had  long  enjoyed 
with  the  king.  When  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  on  account 
of  his  refusing  the  oath  which  regarded  the  succession,  and 
his  concealment  of  Elizabeth  Bartends  treasonable  speeches, 
he  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  all  his  revenues,  but  stripped 
of  his  very  clothes,  and,  without  consideration  of  his  extreme 
age,  he  was  allowed  nothing  but  rags,  which  scarcely  sufficed 
to  cover  his  nakedness.*  In  this  condition  he  lay  in  prison  above 
a  twelvemonth;  when  the  pope,  willing  to  recompense  the 
sufferings  of  so  faithful  an  adherent,  created  him  a  cardinal  * 
though  Fisher  was  so  indifferent  about  that  dignity,  that,  even 
if  the  purple  were  lying  at  his  feet,  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  stoop  to  take  it.  This  promotion  of  a  man  merely  for  his 
opposition  to  royal  authority,  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
king ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  innocent  person  feel  the 
effects  of  his  resentment.  Fisher  was  mdicted  for  denying 
the  king^s  supremacy,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 

The  execution  of  this  prelate  was  intended  as  a  warning  to 
More,  whose  compliance,  on  account  of  his  great  authority 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  his  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  virtue,  was  anxiously  desired  by  the  king.  That  prince 
also  bore  as  great  personal  affection  and  regard  to  More,  as 
his  imperious  mind,  the  sport  of  passions,  was  susceptible  of 
towards  a  man  who  in  any  particular  opposed  his  violent 
inclinations.  But  More  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
acknowledge  any  opinion  so  contrary  to  his  principles  as  that 

*  Fuller's  Church  Hist,  book  t.  p.  203. 
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of  the  kiog^s  supremacy;  and  tfaoogh  Heniy  exacted  d»t 
compliance  from  the  whole  nation,  there  was  as  yet  no  kw 
obliging  any  one  to  take  an  oath  to  that  purpose.  Rich,  the 
solicitor-general,  was  sent  to  confer  with  More,  then  a  prisoner, 
who  kept  a  cautious  silence  with  regard  to  the  supremacy : 
he  was  only  inveigled  to  say,  that  any  question  with  regard  to 
the  law  which  established  that  prerogative  was  a  two-edged 
sword ;  if  a  person  answer  one  way,  it  will  confound  his  sool; 
if  another,  it  will  destroy  his  body.  No  more  was  wanted  to 
found  an  indictment  of  high  treason  against  the  prisoner.  His 
silence  was  called  malicious,  and  made  a  part  of  his  crime ; 
and  these  words,  which  had  casually  dropped  froin  him,  were 
interpreted  as  a  denial  of  the  supremacy.*  Trials  were  mere 
formalities  during  this  reign :  the  jury  gave  sentence  against 
More,  who  had  long  expected  this  fate,  and  who  needed  no 
preparation  to  fortify  him  against  the  terrors  of  death.  Not 
only  his  constancy,  but  even  his  cheerfulness,  nay,  his  usual 
facetiousness,  never  forsook  him ;  and  he  made  a  sacriBce  of 
his  life  to  his  integrity,  with  the  same  indifierence  that  he 
maintained  in  any  ordinaiy  occurrence.  When  he  wu 
mounting  the  scaffold,  he  said  to  one,  ^^  Friend,  help  me  uPi 
and  when  I  come  down  again,  let  me  shift  for  myself.'*  The 
executioner  asking  him  forgiveness,  he  granted  the  request, 
but  told  him,  ^^  You  will  never  get  credit  by  beheading  me, 
my  neck  is  so  short *'  Then  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
bade  the  executioner  stay  till  ho  put  aside  his  beard :  ^^  For,** 
said  he,  ^^  it  never  committed  treason.^'  Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  the  glory  of  this  end,  except  a  better  cause,  more  free 
from  weakness  and  superstition.  But  as  the  man  followed  his 
principles  and  sense  of  duty,  however  misguided,  his  constant 
and  integrity  are  not  the  less  objects  of  our  admiration.  He 
was  beheaded  in  the  fifly-third  year  of  his  age. 

When  the  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  was  reported  at 
Kome,  especially  that  of  the  former,  who  was  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  every  one  discovered  the  most  violent  rage 
against  the  king ;  and  numerous  libels  were  published  by  the 
wits  and  orators  of  Italy,  comparing  him  to  Caligula,  Nerui 
Domitian,  and  all  the  most  unrelenting  tyrants  of  antiquity. 
Clement  VH.  had  died  about  six  months  ailer  he  pronounced 
sentence  against  the  king ;  and  Paul  III.,  of  the  name  of  Fai* 

nese,  had  succeeded  to  the  papal  throne.    This  pontiff,  who^ 

i-     — " 
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»  cardinal,  had  always  favored  Henry^s  cause,  had  hoped 
personal  animosities  being  buried  with  his  predecessor,  it 
It  not  be  impossible  to  form  an  agreement  with  England : 
the  Idog  himself  was  so  desirous  of  accommodating  mat- 
that  in  a  negotiation  which  he  entered  into  with  Francis 
le  before  this  time,  he  required  that  that  monarch  should 
iliate  a  friendship  between  him  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
Henry  was  accustomed  to  prescribe,  not  to  receive  terms; 
Bven  while  he  was  negotiating  for  peace,  his  usual  violence 
L  carried  him  to  commit  offences  which  rendered  the  quar- 
otally  incurable.  The  execution  of  Fisher  was  regarded 
iaul  as  so  capital  an  injury,  that  he  immediately  passed 
ores  agamst  the  king,  citing  him  and  all  his  adherents  to 
ar  in  Rome  within  ninety  days,  in  order  to  answer  for  their 
08 :  if  they  failed,  he  excommunicated  them;  deprived 
Idnff  of  his  crown ;  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict ; 
ured  his  issue  by  Anne  Boleyn  illegitimate  ;  dissolved  all 
les  which  any  Catholic  princes  had  made  with  him ;  gave 
dngdom  to  any  invader ;  commanded  the  nobility  to  take 
I  against  him ;  freed  his  subjects  from  all  oaths  of  alle- 
56 ;  cut  off  their  commerce  with  foreign  states;  and 
lied  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  seize  tbem,  to  make  slaves 
teir  persons,  and  to  convert  their  effects  to  his  own  use.* 
liough  these  censures  were  passed,  they  were  not  at  that 
openly  denounced ;  the  pope  delayed  the  publication  till 
Knild  find  an  agreement  with  England  entirely  desperate ; 
tiU  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  hard  pressed  by  the 
s  and  the  Protestant  princes  in  Grermany,  should  be  in  a 
ition  to  cany  the  sentence  into  execution. 
le  king  knew  that  he  might  expect  any  injury  which  it 
Id  be  in  Charles's  power  to  inflict ;  and  he  therefore  made 
B  chief  object  of  his  poucy  to  incapacitate  that  monarch 
wreaking  his  resentment  upon  him.t  He  renewed  his 
dship  witfi  Francis,  and  opened  negotiations  for  manving 
DjEant  daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  the  duke  of  Angouleme, 
aon  of  Francis.  These  two  monarchs  also  made  advances 
19  princes  of  the  Protestant  league  in  Germany,  ever  jeal- 
af  the  emperor's  ambition ;  and  Henry,  besides  remitting 
I  some  money,  sent  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  as  Francis 
Bellay,  lord  of  Langley,  to  treat  with  them.  But  during 
fint  fervors  of  the  reformation,  an  agreement  in  theo- 

*  Sanders,  p.  148.  t  Herbert,  p.  9^0,  351. 
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logical  'tenets  was  held,  as  well  as  a  union  of  interests,  to  be 
essential  to  a  good  correspondence  amo^  states ;  and  though 
both  Francis  and  Henry  flattered  the  (^rman  princes  ynk 
hopes  of  their  embracing  the  confession  of  Augsboui^  it  W8i 
looked  upon  as  a  bad  symptom  of  their  smcerity,  that  they 
exercised  such  extreme  rigor  against  all  preachers  of  the  refo^ 
mation  in  their  respective  dominions.*  Henry  carried  the 
feint  so  far,  that,  while  he  thought  himself  the  &rst  theolt^pan 
in  the  world,  he  yet  invited  over  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Sturmios, 
Draco,  and  other  German  divines,  that  they  might  confer  with 
him,  and  instruct  him  in  the  foundation  of  their  tenets.  These 
theologians  were  now  of  great  importance  in  the  world ;  and  ' 
no  poet  or  philosopher,  even  in  ancient  Greece,  where  they 
were  treated  with  most  respect,  had  ever  reached  equal  applause 
and  admiration  with  those  wretched  composers  of  metapbrsi- 
cal  polemics.  The  German  princes  told  the  king,  that  uiey 
could  not  spare  their  divines ;  and  as  Henry  had  no  hopes  ca 
agreement  with  such  zealous  disputants,  and  knew  that  in 
Germany  the  followers  of  Luther  would  not  associate  with  the 
disciples  of  Zuinglius,  because,  though  they  agreed  in  eveiy 
thing  else,  they  differed  in  some  minute  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  eucharist,  he  was  the  more  indifferent  on  account  of  this 
refusal.  He  could  also  foresee,  that  even  while  the  league  of 
Smalcalde  did  not  act  in  concert  with  him,  they  would  always 
be  carried  by  their  interests  to  oppose  the  emperor :  and  the 
hatred  between  Francis  and  that  monarch  was  so  inveteiate, 
that  he  deemed  himself  sure  of  a  sincere  ally  in  one  or  other 
of  these  potentates. 

[1536.]  During  these  negotiations,  an  incident  happened 
in  England  which  promised  a  more  amicable  conclusion  of 
those  disputes,  and  seemed  even  to  open  the  way  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Henry  and  Charles.  Queen  Catharine  was 
seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  which  at  last  brought  her  to  her 
grave ;  she  died  at  Kimbolton,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon) 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  A  little  before  she  expired, 
she  wrote  a  very  tender  letter  to  the  king,  in  w^ich  she  gave 
him  the  appellation  of  "  her  most  dear  lord,  king,  8»d  bus- 
band.''  She  told  him  that  as  tTie  hour  of  her  death  was  now 
approaching,  she  laid  hold  of  this  last  opportunity  to  incp^CPtP 
on  him  the  importance  of  his  religious  duty,  and  the  conipara* 
tive  emptiness  of  all  human  grandeur  and  enjovniciit ;  thitf 
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hougb  his  fondness  towards  these  perishable  advantages  had 
'Jirown  her  into  many  calamities,  as  well  as  created  to  himself 
mich  trouble,  she  yet  forgave  him  all  past  Injuries,  and  hoped 
that  his  pardon  would  be  ratified  in  Heaven ;  and  that  she  had 
no  other  request  to  make,  than  to  recommend  to  him  hia 
daughter,  the  sole  pledge  of  their  loves ;  and  to  crave  his  pro« 
tection  for  her  maids  and  servants.  She  concluded  with  ih\i?,9 
words :  ^^  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all 
things.'*  •  The  king  was  touched,  even  to  the  shedding  of 
tears,  by  this  last  tender  proof  of  Catharine^s  affection ;  but 
Queen  Anne  is  said  to  have  expressed  her  joy  for  the  death 
of  a  rival  beyond  what  decency  or  humanity  could  permit.t 

The  emperor  thought  that,  as  the  demise  of  his  aunt  had 
removed  all  foundation  of  personal  animosity  between  him  and 
Henry,  it  might  not  now  be  impossible  to  detach  him  from  the 
alliance  of  France,  and  to  renew  his  own  confederacy  with 
England,  from  which  he  had  formerly  reaped  so  much  advan- 
tage. He  sent  Henry  proposals  for  a  return  to  ancient  amity, 
upon  these  conditions :  |  that  he  snould  be  reconciled  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  that  he  should  assist  him  in  his  war  with  the 
Turk,  and  that  he  should  take  part  with  him  against  Francis, 
who  now  threatened  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  king  replied, 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  emperor, 
provided  that  prince  would  acknowledge  that  the  former  breach 
of  friendship  came  entirely  from  himself:  as  to  the  conditions 
proposed,  the  proceedings  against  the  bishop  of  Rome  were 
w>  just,  and  so  fully  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  England, 
that  they  could  not  now  be  revoked ;  when  Christian  princes 
should  have  settled  peace  among  themselves,  he  would  not  fail 
to  exert  that  vigor  which  became  him,  against  the  enemies  of 
the  faith ;  and  af\er  amity  with  the  emperor  was  once  fully 
restored,  he  should  then  be  in  a  situation,  as  a  common  friend 
both  to  him  and  Francis^  either  to  mediate  an  agreement 
between  them,  or  to  assist  the  injured  party. 

What  rendered  Henry  more  indifferent  to  the  advances  made 
by  the  emperor  was,  both  his  experience  of  the  usual  duplicity 
and  insincerity  of  that  monarch,  and  the  intelligence  which 
Ae  received  of  the  present  transactions  in  Europe.  Francis 
SSforza,  duke  of  Milan,  had  died  without  issue ;  and  the  em- 
peror maintained  that  the  duchy,  being  a  fief  of  the  empire. 


*  Herbert*  p.  403.  t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 
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was  devolved  to  him,  as  head  of  the  Germanic  body :  not  te 
give  umbrage,  however,  to  the  states  of  Italy,  he  professed  hii 
intention  of  bestowing  that  principality  on  some  prince  who 
should  be  obnoxious  to  no  party,  and  he  even  made  offer  of  it 
to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  thiid  son  of  Francis.  The  French 
monarch,  who  pretended  that  his  own  right  to  Milan  was  now 
revived  upon  Sforza's  death,  was  content  to  substitute  his 
second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  place ;  and  the  emperor 
pretended  to  close  with  this  proposal.  But  his  sole  intention 
m  that  liberal  concession  was  to  gain  time,  till  he  should  put 
himself  in  a  warlike  posture,  and  be  able  to  carry  an  invasion 
into  Jt<rancis^s  dominions.  The  ancient  enmity  between  these 
princes  broke  out  anew  in  bravadoes,  and  in  personal  insults 
on  each  other,  ill  becoming  persons  of  their  rank,  and  still  lev 
suitable  to  men  of  such  unquestioned  bravery.  Charles  soon 
after  mvaded  Provence  in  person,  with  an  i^rmy  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men ;  but  met  with  no  success.  His  army  perished  with 
sickness,  tatigue,  famine,  and  other  disasters;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  mise  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  and  retire  into  Italy 
with  the  broken  remains  of  his  forces.  An  army  of  imperial- 
ists, near  thirty  thousand  strong,  which  invaded  France  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  and  laid  siege  to  Peronne,  made  no 
greater  progress,  but  retired  upon  the  approach  of  a  French 
aimy.  And  Henry  had  thus  the  satisfaction  to  find,  both  that 
his  ally  Francis  was  likely  to  support  himself  without  foreign 
assistance,  and  that  his  own  tranquillity  was  fully  insured  by 
these  violent  wars  and  animosities  on  the  continent. 

If  any  inquietude  remained  with  the  English  court,  it  was 
solely  occasioned  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  James, 
hearing  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  ally  Francis,  gener- 
ously levied  some  forces ;  and  embarking  them  on  board  ves- 
sels which  he  had  hired  for  that  purpose,  landed  them  safely 
in  France.  He  even  went  over  in  person ;  and  making  haste 
X)  join  the  camp  of  the  French  king,  which  then  lay  in  Pro- 
vence, and  to  partake  of  his  danger,  he  met  that  prince  at 
Lyons,  who,  having  repulsed  the  emperor,  was  now  returning 
to  his  capital.  Recommended  by  so  agreeable  and  seasonable 
an  instance  of  friendship,  the  king  of  Scots  paid  his  addresses 
to  Magdalen,  daughter  of  the  French  monarch;  and  this 
prince  had  no  other  objection  to  the  match  than  what  arose 
from  the  infirm  state  of  his  daughter's  health,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  her  with  an  approaching  end.  But  James  having 
gained  the  afifections  of  the  princess,  and  obtained  her  coDsenti 
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le  fiither  would  no  longer  oppose  the  united  desires  of  his 
lughter  and  his  friend  :  they  were  accordingly  married,  and 
>on  af^r  set  sail  for  Scotland,  where  the  young  queen,  aa 
as  foreseen,  died  in  a  little  time  after  her  arrival.  Francis, 
>wever,  was  afraid  lest  his  ally  Henry,  whom  he  likewise 
oked  on  as  his  friend,  and  who  lived  with  him  on  a  more 
Nndial  footing  than  is  usual  among  great  princes,  should  be 
spleased  that  this  close  confederacy  between  France  and 
30tland  was  concluded  without  his  participation.  He  there- 
tie  despatched  Pommeraye  to  London,  in  order  to  apologize 
•r  this  measure ;  but  Henry,  with  his  usual  openness  and 
eedom,  expressed  such  displeasure,  that  he  refused  even  to 
mfer  with  the  ambassador ;  and  Francis  was  apprehensive 
*  a  rupture  with  a  prince  who  regulated  his  measures  more 
r  humor  and  passion  than  by  the  rules  of  political  prudence. 
ut  the  king  was  so  fettered  by  the  opposition  in  which  he  was 
igaged  against  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  he  pursued 

>  further  this  disgust  against  Francis  ;  and  in  the  end,  every 
iDg  remained  in  tranquillity  both  on  the  side  of  France  and 
'  Scotland. 

The  domestic  peace  of  England  seemed  to  be  exposed  to 
ore  hazard  by  the  violent  innovations  in  religion ;  and  it  may 

>  affirmed  that,  in  this  dangerous  conjuncture,  nothing  insured 
iblic  tranquillity  so  much  as  the  decisive  authority  acquired 
r  the  king,  and  his  great  ascendant  over  all  his  subjects. 
ct  only  the  devotion  paid  to  the  crown  was  profound  during 
at  age :  the  personal  respect  inspired  by  Henry  was  consic 
able ;  and  even  the  terrors  with  which  he  overawed  every 
le,  were  not  attended  with  any  considerable  degree  of  hatred, 
is  frankness,  his  sincerity,  his  magnificence,  his  generosity, 
ere  virtues  which  counterbalanced  his  violence,  cruelty,  and 
ipetuosity.  And  the  important  rank  which  his  vigor,  more 
an  his  address,  acquired  him  in  all  foreign  negotiations, 
ittered  the  vanity  of  Englishmen,  and  made  them  the  more 
illingly  endure  those  domestic  hardships  to  which  they  were 
[posed.  The  king,  conscious  of  his  advantages,  was  now 
txseeding  to  the  most  dangerous  exercise  of  his  authority ; 
id  after  paving  the  way  for  that  measure  by  several  prepar- 
ory  expedients,  he  was  at  last  determined  to  suppress  the 
onasteries,  and  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  their  ample 
ivenues. 

The  great  increase  of  monasteries,  if  matters  be  considered 
erely  in  a  political  light,  will  appear  the  radical  inconve- 
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nience  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  erery  other  dtsadfastagi 
attending  that  communion  seems  to  hare  an  inseperaUe  oon* 
nection  with  these  religious  institutions.  Pbpal  usurpatiooi, 
the  tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  the  multiplicity  of  holidays; 
all  these  fetters  on  liberty  and  industry  were  ultimately  de- 
rived from  the  authority  and  insinuation  oi  monks,  whose 
habitations,  being  established  every  where,  proved  so  many 
seminaries  of  superstition  and  of  folly.  This  order  of  men 
was  extremely  enmged  against  Henry,  and  regarded  the 
abolition  of  the  papal  authority  in  England  as  the  removal 
of  the  sole  protection  which  they  enjoyed  against  the  rapacity 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  courtiers.  They  were  now  subjected 
to  the  king's  visitation ;  the  supposed  sacredness  oi  their  bulls 
from  Rome  was  rejected ;  the  progress  of  the  reformatioa 
abroad,  which  had  every  where  been  attended  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monastic  orders,  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend 
like  consequences  in  England  ;  and  though  the  king  still  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  pui^tory,  to  which  most  of  the  oon- 
vents  owed  their  origin  and  support,  it  was  foreseen,  that,  in 
'^o  progress  of  the  contest,  he  would  every  day  be  led  to 
impart  wider  from  ancient  institutions,  and  be  drawn  nearer 
the  tenets  of  the  reformers,  with  whom  his  political  interests 
naturally  induced  him  to  unite.  Moved  by  these  considera- 
tions, the  friars  employed  all  their  influence  to  inflame  the 
people  against  the  king's  government ;  and  Heniy,  finding 
their  safety  irreconcilable  with  his  own,  was  determined  to 
seize  the  present  opportunity,  and  utterly  destroy  his  declared 
enemies. 

Cromwell,  secretary  of  state,  had  been  appointed  vica^ 
general,  or  vicegerent,  a  new  office,  by  which  the  king's 
supremacy,  or  the  absolute  uncontrollable  power  assumed 
over  the  church,  was  delegated  to  him.  He  employed  Laj- 
ton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Petre,  Bellasis,  and  others,  as  com- 
missioners who  carried  on  every  where  a  rifforous  inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  all  the  friars. 
During  times  of  faction,  especially  of  the  religious  kind,  no 
equity  is  to  be  expected  from  adversaries ;  and  as  it  was 
known,  that  the  king's  intention  in  this  visitation  was  to  find 
a  pretence  for  abolishing  monasteries,  we  may  naturally  coo* 
elude,  that  the  reports  of  the  commis^oners  are  very  littie  io 
be  relied  on.  Friars  were  encouraged  to  bring  in  informatioflS 
against  their  brethren;  the  slightest  evidence  was  credited: 
aind  even  the  calumnies  ^read  abroad  by  the  friends  of  tii9 
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reformatioii,  were  regarded  as  grounds  of  proof.  Monstrous 
disorders  are  therefore  said  to  have  been  found  in  many  of 
the  religious  houses  ;  whole  convents  of  women  abandoned  to 
lewdness ;  signs  of  abortions  procured,  of  infants  murdered, 
of  unnatural  lusts  between  persons  of  the  same  sex.  It  is 
indeed  probable,  that  the  blind  submission  of  the  people, 
during  those  ages,  would  render  the  friars  and  nuns  more 
unguarded  and  more  dissolute  than  they  are  in  any  Roman 
Catholic  country  at  present ;  but  still  the  reproaches,  which  it 
18  safest  to  credit,  are  such  as  point  at  vices  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  very  institution  of  convents,  and  with  the 
monastic  life.  The  cruel  and  inveterate  factions  and  quarrels, 
therefore,  which  the  commissioners  mentioned,  are  very  cred- 
ible among  men,  who,  being  confined  together  within  the  same 
walls,  never  can  forget  their  mutual  animosities,  and  who, 
being  cut  off  from  all  the  most  endearing  connections  of 
nature,  are  commonly  cursed  with  hearts  more  selfish,  and 
tempers  more  unrelenting,  than  fall  to  the  share  of  other  men. 
The  pious  frauds  practised  to  increase  the  devotion  and  liber- 
ality of  the  people,  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in  an  order 
founded  on  illusions,  lies,  and  superstition.  The  supine  idle- 
ness also,  and  its  attendant,  profound  ignorance,  with  which 
the  convents  were  reproached,  admit  of  no  question ;  and 
though  monks  were  the  true  preservers,  as  well  as  inventors, 
of  the  dreaming  and  captious  philosophy  of  the  schools,  no 
manly  or  elegant  knowledge  could  be  expected  among  men, 
whose  lives,  condemned  to  a  tedious  uniformity,  and  deprived 
of  all  emulation,  afforded  nothing  to  raise  the  mind  or  culti- 
vate the  genius. 

Some  few  monasteries,  terrified  with  this  rigorous  inquisi- 
tion carried  on  by  Cromwell  and  his  commissioners,  surren- 
dered their  revenues  into  the  king's  hands ;  and  the  monks 
received  small  pensions  as  the  reward  of  tueir  obsequiousness. 
Orders  were  given  to  dismiss  such  nuns  and  friars  as  were 
below  four  and  twenty,  whose  vows  were,  on  that  account, 
supposed  not  to  be  binding.  The  doors  of  the  convents  were 
opened,  even  to  such  as  were  above  that  age  ;  and  every  one 
recovered  his  liberty  who  desired  it.  But  as  all  these  expedi- 
ents did  not  fully  answer  the  king's  purpose,  he  had  recourse 
to  his  usual  instrument  of  power,  die  parliament ;  and  in  order 
to  prepare  men  for  the  innovations  projected,  the  report  of  the 
▼intorB  was  published,  and  a  general  horror  was  endeavored 
lo  be  excited  ja  the  nation  against  institutions,  which,  to  their 
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ancestors  liad  been  the  objects  of  the  meat  profound  ^eii> 
eration. 

The  king,  though  determined  utterly  to  abolish  the  monastic 
order,  resolved  to  proceed  gradually  in  this  great  work  ;  and 
he  gave  directions  to  the  parliament  to  go  no  further,  at  present, 
♦han  to  suppress  the  lesser  monasteries,  which  possessed  reve- 
nues below  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.*  These  were  found 
CO  be  the  most  corrupted,  as  lying  less  under  the  restraint  of 
shame,  and  being  exposed  to  less  scrutiny ;  t  and  it  was  deemed 
safest  to  begin  with  them,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the 
greater  innovations  projected.  By  this  act  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues, 
aoiounting  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  a  y^ar,  Were  granted 
to  the  king ;  besides  their  goods,  chattels,  and  plate,  computed  at 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  more.}  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
opposition  was  made  to  this  important  law :  so  absolute  was 
Henry^s  authority !  A  court,  called  the  court  of  augmenta^ 
tion  of  the  king^s  revenue,  was  erected  for  the  management  of 
these  funds.  The  people  naturally  concluded  from  tins  cir- 
cumstance, that  Henry  intended  to  proceed  in  despoiling  the 
church  of  her  patrimony.^ 

The  act  formerly  passed,  empowering  the  king  to  name 
thirty-two  commissioners  for  framing  a  body  of  canon  law,  was 
renewed;  but  the  project  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
Henry  thought,  that  the  present  perplexity  of  that  law  increased 
his  authority,  and  kept  the  clergy  in  still  greater  dependence. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  completing  the  union  of  Wales 
with  England  :  the  separate  jurisdictions  of  several  great  lords, 
or  marchers,  as  they  were  called,  which  obstructed  the  couise 
of  justice  in  Wales,  and  encouraged  robbery  and  pillaging, 
were  abolished  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  king^s  courts  wai 
extended  every  where.  Some  jurisdictions  of  a  like  nature  in 
England  were  also  abolished  this  session.  || 

The  commons,  sensible  that  they  had  gained  nothing  by 
opposing  the  king's  will  when  he  formerly  endeavored  to  secure 
the  profits  of  wardships  and  liveries,  were  now  contented  to 

r  I  _ ^ 

♦  27  Henry  VTEI.  c.  28.  t  Bumet,  voL  i.  p.  198. 

}  It  is  pretended,  (sec  Holingshed,  p.  939^  tliat  ten  thousand  monks 
wore  turned  out  on  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries.  1^80, 
most  of  them  must  have  been  mendicants ;  for  the  revenue  ooold  no^ 
have  supported  near  that  number.  The  mendicantSy  no  doubly  stiU 
continued  their  former  profession. 

{  27  Henry  VIH.  ••  27.  I  27  Henry  YJIL  e.  4. 
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firame  a  law,*  such  as  he  dictated  to  them.  It  was  enacted^ 
that  the  possession  of  land  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  in  those  who 
have  the  use  of  it,  not  in  those  to  whom  it  is  transferred 
in  trust. 

After  all  these  laws  were  passed,  the  king  dissolved  the  par- 
liament ;  a  parliament  memorable,  not  only  for  the  great  and 
important  innovations  which  it  introduced,  but  also  for  the  long 
time  it  had  sitten,  and  the  frequent  prorogations  which  it  had 
undergone.  Henry  had  found  it  so  obsequious  to  his  will,  that 
he  did  not  choose,  during  those  religious  ferments,  to  hazard  a 
new  election;  and  he  continued  the  same  parliament  above 
six  years :  a  practice  at  that  time  unusual  in  England. 

The  convocation  which  sat  during  this  session  was  engaged 
in  a  very  important  work,  the  deliberating  on  the  new  transla- 
tion which  was  projected  of  the  Scriptures.  The  translation 
given  by  Tiadal,  though  corrected  by  himself  in  a  new  edition, 
was  still  complained  of  by  the  clergy  as  inaccurate  and  unfaith- 
ful ;  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  them,  that  they  should  them- 
selves publish  a  translation  which  would  not  be  liable  to  those 
objections. 

The  friends  of  the  reformation  asserted,  that  nothing  could 
be^more  absurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the 
word  of  God  itself,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  will  of  Heaven, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  universal  salvation,  had  published 
that  salutary  doctrine  to  all  nations :  that  if  this  practice  were 
not  very  absurd,  the  artifice  at  least  was  very  gross,  and  proved 
a  c<»isciousness,  that  the  glosses  and  traditions  of  the  clergy 
stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  text,  dictated  by 
supreme  intelligence :  that  it  was  now  necessary  for  the  peo- 
ple, so  long  abused  by  interested  pretensions,  to  see  with  dieir 
own  eyes,  and  to  examine  whether  the  claims  of  the  eccle- 
siastics were  founded  on  that  charter  which  was  on  all  hands 
Acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Heaven :  and  that,  as  a  spirit 
of  research  and  curiosity  was  happily  revived,  and  men  were 
now  obliged  to  make  a  choice  among  the  contending  doctrines 
of  different  sects,  the  proper  materials  for  decision,  and  above 
all,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should  be  set  before  them ;  and  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  which  the  change  of  language  had  some- 
what obscured,  be  again,  by  their  means,  revealed  to  mankind. 

The  favorers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the  people  see  with  their  own 

•  SrHenirVULclO. 
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eyes  was  a  mere  cheat,  and  was  itself  a  very  gross  artifiee 
by  which  the  new  preacheTs  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of 
them,  and  to  seduce  them  from  thoee  pastors  whom  the  laws, 
whom  ancient  establishments,  whom  Heaven  itself,  had  ap- 
pointed for  their  spiritual  direction :  that  the  people  were  by 
their  ignorance,  their  stupidity,  their  necessary  avocatioos, 
totally  unqualified  to  choose  their  own  principles ;  and  it  was 
a  mockery  to  set  materials  before  them,  of  which  they  could 
not  possibly  make  any  pioper  use :  that  even  in  the  affidn  of 
common  life,  and  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  lay  moie 
within  the  compass  of  human  reason,  the  laws  had  in  a  gieat 
measure  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  had, 
happily  for  their  own  and  the  public  interest,  regulated  tfa^ 
conduct  and  behavior :  that  theological  questions  were  placed 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  vulgar  comprehension ;  and  eccle- 
siastics themselves,  though  assisted  by  all  the  advantages  d 
education,  erudition,  and  an  assiduous  study  of  the  science, 
could  not  be  fully  assured  of  a  just  decision,  except  by  the 
promise  made  them  in  Scripture,  that  God  would  be  ever  pres- 
ent with  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of  bell  should  not  pre- 
vail against  her :  that  the  gross  errors  adopted  by  the  wisest 
heathens,  proved  how  unfit  men  were  to  grope  their  own  way 
through  this  profound  darkness ;  nor  would  the  Scriptures,  if 
trusted  to  every  man^s  judgment,  be  able  to  remedy ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  much  augment,  those  fatal  iUusicms :  that 
sacred  writ  itself  was  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  gave  rise 
to  so  many  difficulties,  contained  so  many  appearing  contradic- 
tions, that  it  was  the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  could  be 
intrusted  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude : 
that  the  poetical  style  in  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  composed, 
at  the  same  time  &iat  it  occasioned  uncertainty  in  the  sense, 
by  its  multipli'jd  tropes  and  figures,  was  sufficient  to  kindle 
the  zeal  of  ^naticism,  and  thereby  throw  civil  society  into  the 
most  furious  combustion :  that  a  thousand  sects  must  arise, 
which  would  pretend,  each  of  them,  to  derive  its  tenets  from 
the  Scripture ;  and  would  be  able,  by  specious  arguments,  or 
even  without  specious  arguments,  to  seduce  silly  women  and 
ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of  the  most  monstrous  princi* 
pies :  and  that  if  ever  this  disorder,  dangerous  to  the  magiBtnite 
himself,  received  a  remedy,  it  must  be  from  the  tacit  acqui- 
escence of  the  people  in  some  new  authority ;  and  it  wtf 
evidently  better,  without  further  contest  or  inquiry,  to  adhere 
peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore  the  more  secuie  establish' 
nsnts. 
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These  latter  arguments,  being  more  agreeable  to  ecc1esiasd« 
eal  govemments,  would  probably  have  prevailed  in  the  con- 
irocation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  authority  of  Cranmer,  Latimei, 
and  some  other  bishops,  who  were  supposed  to  speak  the  king^s 
sense  of  the  matter.  A  vote  was  passed  for  publishing  a  new 
translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  three  years^  time  the  work 
was  finished,  and  printed  at  Paris.  This  was  deemed  a  great 
point  gained  by  the  reformers,  and  a  considerable  advance- 
ment of  their  cause.  Further  progress  was  soon  expected, 
after  such  important  successes.- 

But  while  the  retainers  to  the  new  religion  were  exulting  in 
dieir  prosperity,  they  met  with  a  mortification  which  seemed 
to  blast  all  their  hopes:  their  patroness,  Anne  Boleyn,  pos- 
sessed no  longer  the  kmg^s  favor ;  and  soon  af\er  lost  her  life 
67  the  rage  of  that  furious  monarch.  Henry  had  persevered 
m  his  love  to  this  lady  during  six  years  that  his  prosecution  of 
the  divorce  lasted ;  and  the  more  obstacles  he  met  with  to  the 
gratification  of  his  passion,  the  more  determined  zeal  did  he 
exert  in  pursuing  his  purpose.  But  the  affection  which  had 
subsisted,  and  still  increased  under  difficulties,  had  not  long 
attained  secure  possession  of  its  object,  when  it  languished 
fiom  satiety ;  and  the  king^s  heart  was  apparently  estranged 
horn  his  consort  Anne^s  enemies  soon  perceived  the  fatal 
change ;  and  they  were  forward  to  widen  the  breach,  when 
they  found  that  they  incurred  no  danger  by  interposing  in 
those  delicate  concerns.  She  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead 
•on;  and  Henry^s  extreme  fondness  for  male  issue  being 
flius  for  the  present  disappointed,  his  temper,  equally  violent 
and  superstitious,  was  disposed  to  make  the  innocent  mother 
answerable  for  the  misfortune.*  But  the  chief  means  which 
Anne^s  enemies  employed  to  inflame  the  king  against  her,  was 
hk  iealousy. 

Anne,  though  she  appears  to  have  been  entirely  innocent, 
and  even  virtuous  in  her  conduct,  had  a  certain  gayety,  if  not 
levity  of  character  which  threw  her  ofi*  her  guard,  and  made 
her  less  circumspect  than  her  situation  required.  Her  educa- 
tion in  France  rendered  her  the  more  prone  to  those  freedoms ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  conformed  herself  to  that  strict 
oeremonial  practised  in  the  court  of  England.  More  vain 
than  haugh^,  she  was  pleased  to  see  the  influence  of  her 
beauQr  on  all  around  her ;  and  she  indulged  herself  in  an  easy 
fcnihari^  with  persons  who  were  formerly  her  equals,  and 

•  Burnet,  voL  L  p.  198. 
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trbo  might  then  hare  pietended  to  her  friendship  and  good 
graces.  Henry's  dignity  was  ofiended  with  these  popuktr 
manners ;  and  though  the  lover  had  heen  entirely  blind,  the 
husband  possessed  but  too  quick  disaemment  and  penetration. 
HI  instruments  interposed,  and  put  a  malignant  interpretation 
on  the  harmless  liberties  of  the  queen :  the  viscountess  of 
'Bocheford,  in  particular,  who  was  married  to  the  queen's 
brother,  but  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  her  sister*in-law, 
insinuated  the  most  cruel  suspicions  into  the  king^s  mind ;  and 
as  she  ^"as  a  woman  of  a  profligate  character,  she  paid  no 
regard  either  to  truth  or  humanity  in  those  calundnies  which 
she  Ru^ested.  She  pretended  that  her  own  husband  was 
engaged  in  a  criminal  correspondence  with  his  sister;  and 
not  content  with  this  imputation,  she  poisoned  every  action  of 
tfie  queen's,  and  represented  each  instance  of  favor,  which  she 
conferred  on  any  one,  as  a  token  of  afiection.  Henry  Norris, 
groom  of  the  stole,  Weston  and  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  the 
king's  chamber,  together  with  Mark  Smeton,  groom  of  the 
chamber,  were  observed  to  possess  much  of  the  queen's 
friendship ;  and  they  served  her  with  a  zeal  and  attachment, 
which,  though  chiefly  derived  from  gratitude,  might  not  im- 
probably be  seasoned  with  some  mixture  of  tenderness  for  so 
amiable  a  princess.  The  king's  jealousy  laid  hold  of  the 
slightest  circumstance ;  and  finding  no  particular  object  on. 
which  it  could  fasten,  it  vented  itself  equally  on  every  on^ 
that  came  within  the  verge  of  its  fury. 

Had  Henry's  jealousy  been  derived  from  love,  though  i 
might  on  a  sudden  have  proceeded  to  the  most  violent  extreme 
hies,  it  would  have  been  subject  to  many  remorses  and  con^ 
trarieties ;  and  might  at  last  have  served  only  to  augment  tha'^ 
afiection  on  which  it  was  founded.     But  it  was  a  more  sterrs- 
jealousy,  fostered  entirely  by  pride :  his  love  was  transferrec^ 
to  another  object     Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  anc9 
maid  of  honor  to  the  queen,  a  young  lady  of  singular  beaut3^ 
and  merit,  had  obtained  an  entire  ascendant  over  him ;  an^^ 
iTJ  was  determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  gratification^ 
of  this  new  appetite.     Unlike  to  most  mcmarchs,  who  judges 
lightly  of  the  crime  of  gallantry,  and  who  deem  the  youm  | 
damsels  of  their  court  rather  honored  than  disgraced  by  the  i 
passion,  he  seldom  thought  of  any  other  attachment  thu  th^^ 
of  marriage ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  he  nnderwa«t 
more  difficulties,  and  committed  greater  crimes,  than  thoflif^ 
which  he  sought  to  avoid  by  formmg  that  legal  ccmnectio^' 
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^And  Innriiig  thus  entertained  the  dengn  of  raising  his  new  mis- 
Hess  to  his  bed  and  throne,  he.  more  willin^y  hearikened  to 
every  suggestion  which  threw  any  imputation  of  guilt  on  the 
unfortunate  Anne  Bole3m. 

The  king's  jealousy  first  appeared  openly  in  a  tilting  at 
Grreenwich,  where  the  queen  happened  to  drop  her  handker- 
chief, an  incident  probably  casual,  but  interpreted  by  him  as 
an  instance  of  gallantry  to  some  of  her  paramours.*  He 
immediately  retired  from  the  place ;  sent  orders  to  confine 
ber  to  her  chnamber;  arrested  Norris,  Brereton,  Weston, 
and  Smeton,  tc^ether  with  her  brother  Rocheford ;  and  threw 
them  into  prison.  The  queen,  astonished  at  these  instances 
of  his  fury,  thought  that  he  meant  only  to  tiy  her ;  but  finding 
him  in  earnest,  she  reflected  on  his  obstinate,  unrelenting  spirit, 
and  she  prepared  herself  for  that  melancholy  doom  which  was 
awaiting  her.  Next  day,  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  on 
her  way  thither,  she  was  informed  of  her  supposed  offences,  of 
which  die  had  hitherto  been  ignorant :  she  made  earnest  prot- 
estations of  her  innocence  ;  and  when  she  entered  the  prison, 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  Grod  so  to  help  her,  as  she 
was  not  gviilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her.  Her  surprise  and 
confusion  threw  her  into  hysterical  disorders ;  and  in  that  situ* 
ation  she  thought  that  the  best  proof  of  her  innocence  was  to 
make  an  entire  confession ;  and  she  revealed  some  indiscretions 
and  levities,  which  her  simplicity  had  equally  betrayed  her  to 
commit  and  to  avow.  She  owned  that  she  had  once  rallied 
Norris  on  his  dela3ring  his  marriage,  and  had  told  him  that  he 
probably  expected  her  when  she  should  be  a  widow  :  she  had 
reproved  Weston,  she  said,  for  his  affection  to  a  kinswoman  of 
hers,  and  his  indifference  towards  his  wife ;  but  he  told  her  that 
she  had  mistaken  the  object  of  his  affection,  for  it  was  herself; 
upon  which  she  defied  him.t  She  afiirmed  that  Smeton  had 
never  been  in  her  chamber  but  twice,  when  he  played  on  the 
harpsnchord  ;  but  she  acknowledged  that  he  had  once  had  the 
boldness  to  tell  her  that  a  look  sufficed  him.  The  king,  instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  the  candor  and  sincerity  of  her  confes- 
■bn,  regarded  these  indiscretions  only  as  preludes  to  greater 
ind  more  crimined  intimacies. 

Of  all  those  multitudes  whom  the  beneficence  of  the  queen's 
temper  had  obliged  during  her  prosperous  fortune,  no  one 

doTBt  interpose  between  her  and  the  king's  fury;  and  the 

- —  --  ■         — 

*  Boinet,  yniL  i.  p.  198.  t  Stsype,  voL  i.  p.  281. 
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person  whose  advancement  every  breath  had  fiivoved,  and 
every  countenance  had  smiled  upon,  was  now  left  Defected 
and  abandoned.  Even  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
preferring  the  connections  of  party  to  the  ties  of  blood,  was 
become  her  most  dangerous  enemy;  and  all  the  retainers 
to  the  Catholic  religion  hoped  that  her  death  would  terminate 
the  king^s  quarrel  with  Rome,  and  leave  him  again  to  his  nat- 
ural and  earlv  bent,  which  had  inclined  him  to  maintain  the 
most  intimate  union  with  the  apostolic  see.  Cranmer  al<H)e, 
of  all  the  queen^s  adherents,  still  retained  his  friendship  (at 
her ;  and,  as  far  as  the  king^s  impetuosity  permitted  him,  he 
endeavored  to  moderate  the  violent  prejudices  entertained 
against  her. 

The  queen  herself  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  the  Tower, 
full  of  the  most  tender  expostulations  and  of  the  warmest  prot- 
estations of  innocence.*     This  letter  had  no  influence  on  the 
unrelenting  mind  of  Henry,  who  was  determined  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  new  marriage  by  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeton,  were  tried ;  but.  no 
legal  evidence  was  produced  against  them.     The  chief  proof 
of  their  guilt  consisted  in  a  hearsay  from  one  Lady  Wingfield, 
who  was  dead.     Smeton  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  vain  bope» 
of  life,  to  confess  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  queen  ;t' 
but  even  her  enemies  expected  little  advantage  from  diis  con-^ 
fession  ;  for  they  never  dared  to  confront  him  with  her ;  emA 
he  was  immediately  executed ;   as  were  also  Brereton  an(9- 
Weston.     Norris  had  been  much  in  the  king^s  favor,  and 
offer  of  life  was  made  him,  if  he  would  confess  his  crime  anc 
accuse  the  queen ;  but  he  generously  rejected  the  proposal 
and  said  that  in  his  conscience  he  believed  her  entirely  guilt- 
less :  but  for  his  part,  he  could  accuse  her  of  nothing,  and  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  calumniate  an  inn( 
cent  person. 

The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  peen^ 
consisting  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  tl^ 
earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty-three  more :  their  uncle,  th* 
duke  of  Norfolk,  presided  as  high  steward.  Upon  wh^"^ 
proof  or  pretence  the  crime  of  incest  was  imputed  to  them,  »-^ 
unknown  :  the  chief  evidence,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  no  moi""'^ 
than  that  Rocheford  had  been  seen  to  lean  on  her  b^^ 
before  some  company.     Part  of  the  charge  against  her 

*  See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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that  Ae  had  affinned  to  her  minions,  that  the  king  never  had 
her  heart ;  and  had  said  to  each  of  them  apart,  tlmt  she  loved 
him  hotter  than  any  person  whatsoever ;  "  which  was  to  the 
slander  of  the  issue  begotten  between  the  king  and  her.'^  By 
this  strained  interpretation,  her  guilt  was  brought  under  the 
statute  of  the  twenty-fifUi  of  this  reign ;  in  which  it  was 
declared  criminal  to  throw  any  slander  upon  the  king,  queen, 
or  their  issue.  Such  palpable  absurdities  were  at  that  time 
admitted  ;  and  they  were  regarded  by  the  peers  of  England 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  sacrificing  an  innocent  queen  to  the 
cruelty  of  their  tyrant.  Though  unassisted  by  counsel,  she 
defended  herself  with  presence  of  mind ;  and  the  spectators 
could  not  forbear  pronouncing  her  entirely  innocent  Judg- 
ment, however,  was  given  by  the  court,  both  against  the 
queen  and  Lord  Rocheford  ;  and  her  verdict  contained,  that 
she  should  be  burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king^s  pleasure. 
When  this  dreadful  sentence  was  pronounced,  she  was  not 
terrified,  but  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven,  said,  ^^  O  Father ! 
O  Creator !  thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  thou 
knowest  that  I  have  not  deserved  this  fate ;  ^'  and  then  turning 
to  the  judges,  made  the  most  pathetic  declarations  of  her 
innocence. 

Henry,  not  satisfied  with  this  cruel  vengeance,  was  resolved 
entirely  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  to 
declare  her  issue  illegitimate :  he  recalled  to  his  memory, 
that  a  little  afler  her  appearance  in  the  English  court,  some 
attachment  had  been  acknowledged  between  her  and  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Piercy  ;  and  he  now  questioned 
that  nobleman  with  regard  to  these  engagements.  Northum- 
berland took  an  oath  before  the  two  archbishops,  that  no 
contract  or  promise  of  marriage  had  ever  passed  between 
them:  he  received  the  sacrament  upon  it,  before  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  others  of  the  privy  council ;  and  this  solemn 
act  he  accompanied  with  the  most  solemn  protestations  of 
veracity.*  The  queen,  however,  was  shaken  by  menaces  of 
executmg  the  sentence  against  her  in  its  greatest  rigor,  and 
was  prevailed  on  to  confess  in  court  some  lawful  impediment 
to  her  marriage  with  the  king.t  The  afflicted  primate,  who 
sat  as  judge,  thought  himself  obliged  by  this  confession  to 
pronounce  the  marriage  null  and  invalid.  Henry,  in  the 
transports  of  his  fury,  did  not  perceive  that  his  proceedings 

•  Herbert,  p.  884  ^  Heylin,  p.  94. 
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were  totally  inconsistent,  and  that  if  hei  iharriage  wefe  ftai 
the  beginning  invalid,  she  could  not  possibly  be  guUty  (tf 
adultery. 

The  queen  now  prepared  for  suffering  the ''death  to  which 
she  was  sentenced.  She  sent  her  last  message  to  the  kine, 
and  acknowledged  the  obligations  which  she  owed  him,  m 
thus  uniformly  continuing  his  endeavors  for  her  advancement: 
from  a  private  gentlewoman,  she  said,  he  had  first  made  her 
a  marchioness,  then  a  queen,  and  now,  since  he  could  raise 
her  no  higher  in  this  world,  he  was  sending  her  to  be  a  samt 
in  heaven.  She  then  renewed  the  protestations  of  her  inno* 
cence,  and  recommended  her  daughter  to  his  care.  Before 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  all  who  approached  her,  she 
made  the  like  declarations ;  and  continued  to  behave  henelf 
with  her  usual  serenity,  and  even  with  cheerfulness.  *^  The 
executioner,*'  she  said  to  the  lieutenant,  ^^  is,  I  hear,  veiy 
expert ;  and  my  neck  is  very  slender :  *'  upon  which  she 
grasped  it  in  her  hand,  and  smiled.  When  brought,  however) 
to  the  scaffold,  she  softened  her  tone  a  little  with  regard  to 
'  her  protestations  of  innocence.  She  probably  reflected,  that 
*  the  obstinacy  of  Queen  Catharine,  and  her  opposition  to  the 
king^s  will,  had  much  alienated  him  from  the  lady  Maiy: 
her  own  maternal  concern,  therefore,  for  Elizabeth  prevailed 
in  these  last  moments  over  that  indignation  which  the  unjust 
sentence  by  which  she  suffered  naturally  excited  in  her.  She 
said  that  she  was  come  to  die,  as  she  was  sentenced,  by  the 
law  :  she  would  accuse  none,  nor  say  any  thing  of  the  grounci 
upon  -which  she  was  judged.  She  prayed  heartily  for  the 
kmg;  called  him  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince;  and 
acknowledged  that  he  had  always  been  to  her  a  good  and 
gracious  sovereign ;  and  if  any  one  should  think  proper  to 
canvass  her  cause,  she  desired  him  to  judge  the  best.*  She 
was  beheaded  by  the  executioner  of  Calais,  who  was  sent  for 
as  more  expert  than  any  in  England.  Her  body  was  negli- 
gently thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  elm-tree,  made  to  hold 
arrows,  and  was  buried  in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  queen  cannot  reasonably 
be  called  in  question.  Henry  himself,  in  the  violence  of  his 
mge,  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  as  her  lover ;  and  though 
he  imputed  guilt  to  her  brother,  and  four  persons  more,  he 
was  able  to  bring  proof  against  none  of  them.    Hie  whoto 

•  Bvxnet,  to).  i»  p.  206. 
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tenor  of  her  conduct  forbids  us  to  ascribe  to  her  an  abandoned 
timracter,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  king^s  accusation :  had 
she  been  so  lost  to  all  prudence  and  sense  of  shame,  she  must 
have  exposed  herself  to  detection,  and  afforded  her  enemies 
9ome  evidence  against  her.  But  the  king  made  the  most 
^ectual  apology  for  her,  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the  very 
day  after  her  execution.*  His  impatience  to  gratify  this  new 
passion  caused  him  to  forgot  all  regard  to  decency ;  and  his 
cruel  heart  was  not  soAened  a  moment  by  the  bloody  catas 
trophe  of  a  person  who  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his 
most  tender  idSections. 

The  lady  Mary  thought  the  death  of  her  step-mother  a 
proper  opportunity  for  reconciling  herself  to  the  king,  who^ 
tiesides  other  causes  of  disgust,  had  been  offended  with  her 
6a  account  of  the  part  which  she  had  taken  in  her  mother^s 
quarrel.  Her  advances  were  not  at  first  received ;  and  Henry 
exacted  from  her  some  further  proofs  of  submission  and  obe- 
dience :  he  required  this  young  princess,  then  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  to  adopt  his  theological  tenets ;  to  acknowledge 
his  supremacy;  to  renounce  ^e  pope;  and  to  own  her 
mother's  marriage  to  be  unlawful  and  incestuous.  These 
points  were  of  hard  digestion  with  the  princess;  but  after 
some  delays,  and  even  refusals,  she  was  at  last  prevailed  on 
to  write  a  letter  to  her  father,t  containing  her  assent  to  the 
articles  required  of  her ;  upon  which  she  was  received  into 
ikvor.  But  notwithstanding  the  return  of  the  king's  affection 
to  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage,  he  divested  not  himself  of 
kindness  towards  the  lady  Elizabeth ;  and  the  new  queen, 
who  was  blessed  with  a  singular  sweetness  of  disposition,  dis- 
covered strong  proofs  of  attachment  towards  her. 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  subsequent 
events,  made  it  necessary  for  the  king  to  summon  a  new 
parliament ;  and  he  here,  in  his  speech,  made  a  merit  to  his 
people,  that,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  attending  his 
two  former  marriages,  he  had  been  induced  for  their  good  to 
venture  on  a  third.  The  speaker  received  this  profession  with 
suitable  gratitude ;  and  he  took  thence  occasion  to  praise  the 
king  for  his  wonderful  gifts  of  grace  and  nature :  he  com- 
pared him,  for  justice  and  prudence,  to  Solomon ;  for  strength 
and  fortitude,  to  Samson ;  and  for  beauty  and  comeliness,  to 


*  Burnet,  vol.  L  p.  297* 
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ifae  chaaceOor,  ^let  he  dnaTovcd  dkoe  pxaiees  ;  amce,  if  he 
were  really  poawMcd  of  soch  eiidowiiieii(ta»  tfaey  were  die 
gift  of  Alxni^tj  God  ooly.  Henzj  foond  that  the  pariiimmt 
vas  DO  leas  submiaBLTe  in  deeda  dian  complaiaaiit  in  Adr 
expresBiocia,  and  that  thej  would  go  the  aame  lengtha  as  die 
Ibrmer  in  gratifying  eren  his  most  lawless  f— ynwfi  Hii 
diTorce  from  Anne  Soteyn  was  ratified  ;  *  that  queen  and  all 
her  accomplices  were  attunted  ;  the  issoe  of  both  his  fivmer 
marriages  were  declared  illegitimate,  and  it  wi|s  even  made 
treason  to  assert  the  legitimacy  of  eidier  of  them  ;  to  tfmw 
any  slander  upon  the  present  king,  qoeen,  or  their  issoe,  ma 
soljected  to  the  same  penalty ;  the  crown  was  settled  on  die 
king's  isBue  by  Jane  Seymour,  or  any  sabseqnent  wife ;  and 
m  case  he  should  die  without  children,  he  was  empowered,  by 
his  will  or  letters  patent,  to  dispose  of  the  crown ;  an  enor- 
mous authority,  especially  when  intrusted  to  a  prince  so  tio- 
lent  and  capricious  in  his  humor.  Whoever,  being  reqmied, 
refused  to  answer  up<Mi  oath  to  any  article  of  this  act  of  set- 
tlement, was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason ;  and  by  diis 
clause  a  species  of  polidcal  inqiusition  was  established  in  die 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  accusations  of  treason  multiplied  to 
an  unreasonable  degree.  The  king  was  also  empowered  to 
confer  on  any  one,  by  his  will  or  letters  patent,  any  casdes, 
honors,  liberties,  or  franchises;  words  which  might  have 
been  extended  to  the  dismembering  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
erection  of  principalities  and  independent  jurisdicticMis.  It 
was  also,  by  another  act,  made  treason  to  marry,  without  the 
king^s  consent,  any  princess  related  in  the  first  degree  to  the 
crown.  This  act  was  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  a  design 
formed  by  Thomas  Howard,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Norf(&, 
to  espouse  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  the  king,  by 
his  sister  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  earl  of  Angus.  Howard, 
as  well  as  the  young  lady,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
She  recovered  her  liberty  soon  after ;  but  he  died  in  confine- 
ment An  act  of  attainder  passed  against  him  this  session  of 
parliament. 


*  The  parliament,  in  annulling  the  kingf  b  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleynt  gives  this  as  a  reason,  "  For  that  hia  highnejia  had  ehosen  to 
wife  tiie  excellent  and  virtuous  Lady  Jane,  who,  for  her  oonvenie&t 
years,  excellent  beauty,  and  pureness  of  flesh  and  blood,  would  be 
tpt,  Qod  willing,  to  conceive  issue  by  his  highnc 
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Another  accession  was  likewise  gained  to  the  authority  of 
die  crown ;  the  king  or  any  of  his  successors  was  empowered 
to  repeal  or  annul,  by  letters  patent,  whatever  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  passed  before  he  was  f  jur  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  Whoever  maintained  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  by  word  or  writ,  or  endeavored  in  any  manner  to 
lestore  it  in  £ngland,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  pre- 
munire ;  that  is,  his  goods  were  forfeited,  and  he  was  put  out 
of  the  protection  of  law.  And  any  person  who  possessed 
any  office,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  or  received  any  grant  or 
charter  from  the  crown,  and  yet  refused  to  renounce  Sie  pope 
by  oath,  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  The  renuncia- 
tion prescribed  runs  in  the  style  of,  "  So  help  me  God,  all 
saints,  and  the  holy  evangelists."*  The  pope,  hearing  of  Anne 
Boleyn^s  disgrace  and  death,  had  hoped  that  the  door  was 
opened  to  a  reconciliation,  and  had  been  making  some  advances 
to  Henry :  but  this  was  the  reception  he  met  with.  Henry 
was  now  become  indifierent  with  regard  to  papal  censures ; 
and  finding  a  great  increase  of  authority,  as  well  as  of  revenue, 
to  accrue  from  his  quarrel  with  Rome,  he  was  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  present  measures.  This  parliament  also, 
even  more  than  any  foregoing,  convinced  him  how  much-  he 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  and  what  confidence 
he  might  repose  in  them.  Though  the  elections  had  been 
made  on  a  sudden,  without  any  preparation  or  intrigue,  the 
members  discovered  an  unlimited  attachment  to  his  person 
and  governmentt 

The  extreme  complaisance  of  the  convocation,  which  sat 
at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  encouraged  him  in  his 
resolution  of  breaking  entirely  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
There  was  secretly  a  great  division  of  sentiments  in  the  minds 
of  this  assembly  ;  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  had  been 
augmented  by  some  late  successes,  the  resentment  of  the 
Catholics  was  no  less  excited  by  their  fears  and  losses :  but 
the  authority  of  the  king  kept  every  one  submissive  and  silent ; 
and  the  new  assumed  prerogative,  the  supremacy,  with  whose 
limits  no  one  was  fully  acquainted,  restrained  even  the  mosl 
furious  movements  of  theological  rancor.  Cromwell  presided 
as  vicar-general ;  and  though  the  Catholic  party  expected, 
that  on  the  fall  of  Queen  Anne,  his  authority  would  receive  a 

great  shock,  they  were  surprised  to  find  him  still  maintain  the 

■  - 
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flame  credit  as  before.  Widi  ^  Ticaivgeiieral  concnned 
Cranmer  the  primate,  Latimer,  iHshop  dT  Worcester,  ShaztOD 
of  Salisbury,  Hilsey  of  Rochester,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Barlow 
of  St  David^s.  The  opposite  faction  was  headed  by  Lee, 
archbishop  of  York,  Stokesley,  Inshop  of  London,  Tonstal  of 
Durham,  Grardner  of  Winchester,  Longland  of  Lincoln,  She^ 
borne  of  Chichester,  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carlisle. 
The  former  party,  by  their  opposition  to  the  pope,  seconded 
the  king^s  ambition  and  love  of  power :  the  latter  party,  hj 
maintaining  the  ancient  theological  tenets,  were  more  con- 
formable to  his  speculative  principles :  and  both  of  them  had 
alternately  the  advantage  of  gaining  on  his  humor,  by  which 
he  was  more  governed  than  by  either  of  these  motives. 

The  church  in  general  was  averse  to  the  reformation ;  and 
the  lower  house  of  convocation  framed  a  list  of  opinions,  in 
the  whole  sixty-seven,  which  they  pronounced  erroneous,  and 
which  was  a  collection  of  principles,  some  held  by  the  ancient 
Lollards,  others  by  the  modem  Protestants,  or  Gospellers,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called.  These  opinions  they  sent  to  the 
upper  house  to  be  censured ;  but  in  the  preamble  of  their 
representation,  they  discovered  the  servile  spirit  by  which  they 
were  governed.  They  said,  ^^  that  they  intended  not  to  do  or 
speak  any  thing  which  might  be  unpleasant  to  the  king,  whom 
they  acknowledged  their  supreme  head,  and  whose  commands 
they  were  resolved  to  obey ;  renouncing  the  pope^s  usurped 
authority,  with  all  his  laws  and  inventions,  now  extinguished 
and  abolished ;  and  addicting  themselves  to  Ahniighty  (jod 
and  his  laws,  and  unto  the  king  and  the  laws  made  within  this 
kingdom."* 

The  convocation  came  at  lost,  af\er  some  debate,  to  decide 
articles  of  faith ;  and  their  tenets  were  of  as  motley  a  kind  as 
the  assembly  itself,  or  rather  as  the  king^s  system  of  theologyt 
by  which  they  were  resolved  entirely  to  square  their  principles. 
They  determined  the  standard  of  faith  to  consist  in  the 
Scriptures  and  the  three  creeds,  the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and 
Athanasiun;  and  this  article  was  a  signal  victory  to  the 
reformers :  auricular  confession  and  penance  were  admitted, 
a  doctrine  agreeable  to  the  Catholics :  no  mention  was  made 
of  marriage,  extreme  unction,  confirmation,  or  holy  orders, 
as  socraments;  and  in  this  omission  the  influence  of  the 
Protestants  appeared :    the  real  presence  was  asserted  coa* 

•  Collier,  ToL  ii.  p.  119. 
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fbnnably  to  the  ancient  doctrine :  the  tenns  of  acceptance 
were  established  to  be  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  mercy 
and  good  pleasure  of  God,  suitably  to  the  new  principles. 

So  far  the  two  sects  seem  to  have  made  a  fair  partition 
by  alternately  sharing  the  several  clauses.  In  framing  the 
subsequent  articles,  each  of  them  seems  to  have  thrown  in  its 
ingredient.  The  Catholics  prevailed  in  asserting,  that  the  use 
of  images  was  warranted  by  Scripture;  the  Protestants,  in 
warning,  the  people  against  idolatry,  and  the  abuse  of  these 
^nsible  representations.  The  ancient  faith  was  adopted  in 
maintaining  the  expedience  of  praying  to  saints;  the  late 
innovations  in  rejecting  the  peculiar  patronage  of  saints  to 
any  trade,  profession,  or  course  of  action.  The  former  rites 
of  worship,  the  use  of  holy  water,  and  the  ceremonies  prac- 
tised on  Ash  Wednesday,  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and 
other  festivals,  were  still  maintained  ;  but  the  new  refinements, 
which  made  light  of  these  institutions,  were  also  adopted,  by 
the  convocation's  denying  that  they  had  any  immediate  ]>ower 
of  remitting  sin,  and  by  its  asserting  that  their  sole  merit 
consisted  in  promoting  pious  and  devout  dispositions  in  the 
mind. 

But  the  article  with  regard  to  purgatory  contains  the  most 
curious  jargon,  ambiguity,  and  hesitation,  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  opposite  tenets.  It  was  to  this  purpose  :  "  Since, 
according  to  due  order  of  charity,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees, 
and  divers  ancient  authors^  it  is  a  very  good  and  charitable 
deed  to  pray  for  souls  departed,  and  since  such  a  practice 
has  been  maintained  in  the  church  from  the  beginning,  al) 
bishops  and  teachers  should  instruct  the  people  not  to  be 
grieved  for  the  continuance  of  the  same.  But  since  the  place 
where  departed  souls  are  retained  before  they  reach  paradise, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  pains,  is  lefl  uncertain  by 
Scripture,  all  such  questions  are  to  be  submitted  to  God,  to 
whose  mercy  it  is  meet  and  convenient  to  commend  the 
deceased,  trusting  that  he  accepteth  our  prayers  for  them.''  • 

These  articles,  when  framed  by  the  convocation,  and  cor- 
rected by  the  king,  were  subscribed  by  every  membef  of  that 
assembly ;  while,  perhaps,  neither  there  nor  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  could  one  man  be  found,  except  Henry  him- 
lelf,  who  had  adopted  precisely  these  very  doctrines  and  opin- 
ions.    For  though  there  be  not  any  contradiction  in  the  tenets 

*  CSoUier,  yoL  iL  p.  122,  et  seq.    Fuller.     Baznet,  toL  L  p.  215* 
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mbofe  mentioned,  it  had  happened  in  Ei^and,  as  in  all  oouh 
tries  where  factious  divisions  haye  place  ;  a  certain  creed  wai 
einbnic<>d  by  each  party ;  few  neuters  were  to  be  found ;  and 
these  consisted  only  of  speculative  or  whimsical  people,  of 
whqm  two  persons  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  an  agreement 
in  the  same  dogmas.  The  Protestants,  all  of  them,  cankd 
their  opposition  to  Borne  further  than  those  articles  -  none  of 
the  Catholics  went  so  hr :  and  the  king,  by  being  able  to  letoJo 
the  nation  in  such  a  delicate  medium,  displayed  the  utmoit 
power  of  an  imperious  despotism  of  which  any  histoxy  fi]^ 
nishes  an  example.  To  change  the  religion  of  a  country,  eves 
when  seconded  by  a  party,  is  one  of  the  most  perilous  eDte^ 
prises  which  any  sovereign  can  attempt,  and  ofbn  proves  tbe 
most  destructive  to  royal  audiority.  But  Hemy  was  able  to 
■et  the  political  machine  in  that  furious  movement,  and  yet 
regulate  and  even  stop  its  career :  he  could  say  to  it.  Thus  ftr 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther :  and  he  made  every  vote  of  his 
parliament  and  convocation  subservient,  not  only  to  his  inte^ 
ests  and  passions,  but  even  to  his  greatest  caprices ;  nay,  to  his 
most  refined  and  most  scholastic  subtilties. 

The  concurrence  of  these  two  national  assemblies  served, 
no  doubt,  to  increase  the  king^s  power  over  the  people,  and 
raised  him  to  an  authority  more  absolute  than  any  prince  in  a 
simple  monarchy,  even  by  means  of  military  force,  is  ever 
able  to  attain.  But  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which 
the  most  slavish  submission  cannot  be  extended.  All  tiie 
late  innovations,  particularly  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller 
monasteries,  and  the  imminent  danger  to  which  all  the  rest 
were  exposed,*  had  bred  discontent  among  the  people,  and 
had  disposed  them  to  revolt.  The  expelled  monks,  wandering 
about  the  country,  excited  both  the  piety  and  compasaon  of 
men ;  and  as  the  ancient  religion  took  hold  of  the  populace 
by  powerful  motives,  suited  to  vulgar  capacity,  it  was  ablot 
now  that  it  was  brought  into  apparent  hazard,  to  raise  the 
strongest  zeal  in  its  favor.t  Discontents  had  even  reached 
some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  ancestors  had  founded 
the  monasteries,  and  who  placed  a  vanity  in  those  institutions, 
as  well  as  reaped  some  benefit  from  them,  by  the  provisions 
which  they  afforded  them  for  their  younger  children.  The 
mora  superstitious  were  interested  for  the  souls  of  their  fore 

~ .  I  ._     I m -^ 
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Citheira,  which,  they  helieved,  must  now  lie  during  many  ages 
in  the  torments  of  purgatory,  for  want  of  masses  to  relieve 
ttiem.  It  seemed  unjust  to  abolish  pious  institutions  for  the 
&uks,  real  or  pretended,  of  individuals.  Even  the  most  mod- 
erate  and  reasonable  deemed  it  somewhat  iniquitous,  that  men 
who  had  been  invited  into  a  course  of  life  by  all  the  laws, 
human  and  divine,  which  prevailed  in  their  country,  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  possessions,  and  so  litde  care  be  taken  of 
•their  future  subsbtence.  And  when  it  was  observed,  that  the 
rapacity  and  bribery  of  the  commissioners  and  others,  em- 
ployed in  visiting  the  monasteries,  intercepted  much  of  the 
profits  resulting  from  these  confiscations,  it  tended  much  to 
increase  the  general  discontent.* 

But  the  people  did  not  break  into  open  sedition  till  the 
complaints  of  the  secular  clergy  concurred  with  those  of  the 
fegiuar.  As  CromwelPs  person  was  little  acceptable  to  the 
ecclesiastics,  the  authority  which  he  exercised,  being  so  new, 
lo  absolute,  so  unlimited,  inspired  them  with  disgust  and  terror. 
He  published,  in  the  king's  name,  without  the  consent  either 
of  parliament  or  convocation,  an  ordinance  by  which  he 
retrenched  many  of  the  ancient  holy  days ;  prohibited  several 
superstitions  gainful  to  the  clergy,  such  as  pilgrimages,  images, 
reUcs ;  and  even  ordered  the  incumbents  in  the  parishes  to 
«et  apart  a  considerable  portion  of  their  revenue  for  repairs, 
and  for  the  support  of  exhibitioners  and  the  poor  of  their  par- 
ish. The  secular  priests,  finding  themselves  thus  reduced  to 
m  grievous  servitude,  instilled  into  the  people  those  discontents 
which  they  had  long  harbored  in  their  own  bosoms. 

The  first  rising  was  in  Lincolnshire.  It  was  headed  by  Dr. 
llfickrel,  prior  of  Barlings,  who  was  disguised  like  a  mean 
mechanic,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  Captain  Cobler.  This 
tumultuary  army  amounted  to  above  twenty  thousand  men;t 
but  notwithstanding  their  number,  they  showed  little  disposition 
of  proceeding  to  extremities  cig^nst  the  king,  and  seemed  still 
overawed  by  his  authority.  They  acknowledged  him  to  be 
mpreme  head  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but  they  complained 
of  suppressing  the  monasteries,  of  evil  counsellors,  of  persons 
meanly  bom  raised  to  dignity,  of  the  danger  to  which  the  jew- 
ds  and  plate  of  their  parochial  churches  were  exposed ;  and 
ttiey  prayed  the  king  to  consult  the  nobility  of  the  realm  con^ 

*  Burnet,  voL  L  p.  223. 
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oeming  the  redress  of  these  ^evances.*  Heniy  was  Utdo 
disposed  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  danger,  especially  fipom 
a  low  multitude  whom  he  despised.  He  sent  forces  against 
&e  rebels,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Sufiblk ;  fluod  he 
returned  them  a  veiy  sharp  answer  to  their  petition.  There 
were  some  gentry  whom  the  populace  had  constrained  to  take 
part  with  them,  and  who  kept  a  secret  correspondence  wi& 
Suffolk.  Tliey  informed  him,  that  resentment  against  the 
king's  reply  was  the  chief  cause  which  retained  the  malecon- 
tents  in  arms,  and  that  a  milder  answer  would  probably  sojh 
press  the  rebellion.  Heniy  had  levied  a  great  force  at  hoakKit 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  rebels ;  and 
being  so  well  supported  by  power,  he  thought  that,  wiUxNit 
losing  his  dignity,  he  might  now  show  them  some  greater 
condescension.  He  sent  a  new  proclamation,  requiring  them 
to  return  to  their  obedience,  with  secret  assurances  of  pardon. 
This  expedient  had  its  effect:  the  populace  was  dispersed: 
Mackrel  and  some  of  their  leaders  fell  into  the  king^s  hands, 
and  were  executed  :  the  greater  part  of  the  multitude  r^ired 
peaceably  to  their  usual  occupations :  a  few  of  the  more  ob- 
stinate fled  to  the  north,  where  they  joined  the  insunectioa 
that  was  raised  in  those  parts. 

The  northern  rebels,  as  they  were  more  numerous,  were 
also  on  other  accounts  more  formidable  than  those  of  Linoohi- 
shire ;  because  the  people  were  there  more  accustomed  to 
arms,  and  because  of  their  vicinity  to  the  Scots,  who  mi^t 
make  advantage  of  these  disorders.  One  Aske,  a  gentleman, 
had  taken  the  command  of  them,  and  he  possessed  the  art  of 
governing  the  populace.  Their  enterprise  ihey  called  the  "  pfl- 
gnmage  of  grace  :  ^  some  priests  marched  before  in  the  habitB 
of  their  order,  carrying  crosses  in  their  hands :  in  their  ban- 
ners was  woven  a  crucifix,  with  the  representation  of  a  chalice, 
and  of  the  five  wounds  of^  Christ :  t  they  wore  on  their  sleeve 
an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  wrought 
in  the  middle :  they  all  took  an  oath,  that  they  had  entered 
into  the  pilgrimage  of  grace  from  no  other  motive  than  their 
love  to  God,  their  care  of  the  king's  person  and  issue,  their 
desire  of  purifying  the  nobility,  of  driving  base-bom  persons 
from  about  the  king,  of  restoring  the  church,  and  of  suppress- 
ing heresy.  Allured  by  these  fair  pretences,  about  forty  thou- 
■and  men  from  the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  Lancaster,  and 

•  Herbert,  p.  410.  f  Fox,  voL  iL  p.  992. 
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those  northern  provinces,  flocked  to  their  standard ;  and  their 
zeal,  no  less  than  their  numbers,  inspired  the  court  with  appre* 
hensions. 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  moved  by  his  regard  for  the  king's 
service,  raised  forces,  though  at  first  without  any  com  mis* 
sion,  in  order  to  oppose  the  rebels.  The  earl  of  Cumberland 
repulsed  them  from  his  castle  of  Skipton :  Sir  Ralph  Evers 
defended  Scarborough  Castle  against  them :  *  Courtney,  mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  the  king's  cousin-german,  obeyed  orders  from 
court,  and  levied  troops.  The  earls  of  Huntingdon,  Derby,  and 
Rutland  imitated  his  example.  The  rebels,  however,  pre- 
vailed in  taking  both  Hull  and  York  :  they  had  laid  siege  to 
Pomfret  Castle,  mto  which  the  archbishop  of  York  and  Lord 
Darsy  had  thrown  themselves.  It  was  soon  surrendered  to 
them ;  and  the  prelate  and  nobleman,  who  secretly  wished 
success  to  the  insurrection,  seemed  to  yield  to  the  force  im- 
posed on  them,  and  joined  the  rebels. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed  general  of  the  king's 
forces  against  the  northern  rebels ;  and  as  he  headed  the 
party  at  court  which  supported  the  ancient  religion,  he  was 
also  suspected  of  bearing  some   favor  to  the  cause  which 
he  was  sent  to  oppose.     His  prudent  conduct,  however,  seems 
to  acquit  him  of  this  imputation.     He  encamped  near  Don- 
caster,  together  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  as  his  army 
was  small,  scarcely  exceedmg  five  thousand  men,  he  made 
choice  of  a  post  where  he  had  a  river  in  front,  the  ford  of  which 
he  purposed  to  defend  against  the  rebels.     They  had  intended 
to  attack  him  in  the  morning  ;  but  during  the  night  there  fell 
nich  violent  rains  as  rendered  the  river  utterly  unpassable  ; 
and  Norfolk  wisely  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  into 
treaty  with  them.     In  order  to  open  the  door  for  negotiation, 
he  sent  them  a  herald  ;  whom  Aske,  their  leader,  received  with 
great  ceremony ;  he  himself  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  the 
archbishop  of  York  on  one  hand,  and  Lord  Darcy  on  the  other. 
It  was  agreed  that  two  gentlemen  should  be  despatched  to  the 
king  with  proposals  from  the  rebels ;  and  Henry  purposely 
delayed  giving  an  answer,  and  allured  them  with  hopes  of 
entire  satisfaction,  in  expectation  that  necessity  would  soon 
oblige  them  to  disperse  themselves.     Being  informed  that  his 
artifice  had  in  a  great  measure  succeeded,  he  required  them 
instantly  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  mercy ;  prom- 
inng  a  ])ardon  to  all,  except  six  whom  he  named,  and  four 
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whom  he  reaerred  to  himself  the  power  of  mmtng*  BaK 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  rebels  had  gone  home  for  irant 
of  subsistence,  they  had  entered  into  the  most  solemn  engago- 
ments  to  return  to  their  standards  in  case  the  king's  answer 
should  not  prove  satisfactory.  Norfolk,  therefore,  soon  found 
himself  in  the  same  difficulty  as  before ;  and  he  opened  agtin 
a  negotiation  with  the  leaders  of  the  multitude.  He  engaged 
them  to  send  three  hundred  persons  to  Doncaster  with  propch 
sals  for  an  accommodation ;  and  he  hoped,  by  intrigue  and 
separate  interests,  to  throw  dissension  among  so  great  a  nuni* 
ber.  Aske  himself  had  intended  to  be  one  of  the  deputies,  and 
he  required  a  hostage  for  his  security  :  but  the  king,  when  con* 
suited,  replied,  that  he  knew  no  gentleman,  or  other,  whom  bs 
esteemed  so  little  as  to  put  him  in  pledge  for  such  a  viHain. 
The  demands  of  the  rebels  were  so  exorbitant,  that  Norfolk 
rejected  them  ;  and  they  prepared  again  to  decide  the  contest 
by  arms.  They  were  as  formidable  as  ever,  both  by  their 
numbers  and  spirit ;  and  notwithstanding  the  smaU  river  which 
lay  between  them  and  the  royal  army,  Norfolk  had  great  rea- 
son to  dread  the  effects  of  their  fury.  But  while  they  were 
preparing  to  pass  the  ford,  rain  fell  a  second  time  in  such 
abundance,  as  made  it  impracticable  for  them  to  execute  their 
design ;  and  the  populace,  partly  reduced  to  necessity  by  want 
of  provisions,  partly  struck  with  superstition  at  being  thus  again 
disappointed  by  the  same  accident,  suddenly  dispersed  them- 
selves. The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  received  powers  for 
that  end,  forwarded  the  dispersion  by  the  promise  of  a  general 
amnesty ;  and  the  king  ratified  this  act  of  clemency.  He  pub- 
lished, however,  a  manifesto  against  the  rebels,  and  an  answer 
to  their  complaints ;  in  which  he  employed  a  very  lofty  style, 
suited  to  so  haughty  a  monarch.  He  told  them,  that  they 
ought  no  more  to  pretend  giving  a  judgment  with  regard  to 
government,  than  a  blind  man  with  regard  to  colors.  ^^  And 
we,"  he  added,  "  with  our  whole  council,  think  it  right  strange 
that  ye,  who  be  but  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,  do  take  upon  yoa 
to  appoint  us  who  be  meet  or  not  for  our  council." 

[1537.]  As  this  pacification  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  Norfolk  was  ordered  to  keep  his  army  togetheTf 
and  to  march  into  the  northern  parts,  in  order  to  exact  a  gen- 
eral submission.  Lord  Darcy,  as  well  as  Aske,  was  sent  fcH 
to  cDurt ;  and  the  former,  upon  his  refusal  or  delay  to  appear, 
was  thrown  into  prison.  Every  place  was  full  of  jealouayand 
eomplaints.    A  new  insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  Mus- 
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iva  and  Tilby ;  and  the  rebels  besieged  Carlisle  with  eight 
Nwand  men.  Being  repulsed  by  that  city,  they  were  en- 
untered  in  tlieir  retreat  by  Norfolk,  who  put  them  to  flight  • 
d  having  made  prisoners  of  all  their  officers,  except  Mus- 
ive,  who  escaped,  he  instantly  put  them  to  death  by  mar- 
1  law,  to  the  number  of  seventy  persons.  An  attempt  made 
Sir  Francis  Bigot  and  Halam  to  surprise  Hull,  met  with  no 
tter  success  ;  and  several  other  risings  were  suppressed  by 
I  vigilance  of  Norfolk.  The  king,  enraged  by  these  multi- 
ed  revolts,  was  determined  not  to  adhere  to  the  general 
rdoQ  which  he  had  granted ;  and  from  a  movement  of  his 
nal  violence  he  made  the  innocent  sufler  for  the  guilty.  Nor- 
k,  by  command  from  his  master,  spread  the  royal  banner, 
d,  wherever  he  thought  proper,  executed  martial  law  in  the 
mshment  of  oflenders.  Besides  Aske,  leader  of  the  first 
RiRection,  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  John  Bulmer,  Sir 
lonuui  Piercy,  Sir  Stephen  Hamilton,  Nicholas  Tempest, 
illiam  Lumley,  and  many  others,  were  thrown  into  prison  ; 
d  meet  of  them  were  condemned  and  executed.  Lord  Hus- 
f  was  found  guilty,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  (Insurrection  of 
Dcolnshire,  and  was  executed  at  Lincoln.  Lord  Darcy,  though 
pleaded  compulsion,  and  appealed  for  his  justification  to  a 
ig  life  spent  in  the  service  of  the  crown^  was  beheaded  on 
nrer  HUl.  Before  his  execution,  he  accused  Norfolk  of 
ring  secretly  encouraged  the  rebels ;  but  Henry,  either  sen- 
ile of  that  nobleman's  services,  and  convinced  of  his  fidelity, 
afraid  to  offend  one  of  such  extensive  power  and  great 
pacity,  rejected  the  information.  Being  now  satiated  with 
niahing  the  rebels,  he  published  anew  a  general  pardon,  to 
lich  be  &ithfully  adhered ;  *  and  he  erected,  by  patent,  a 
urt  of  justice  at  York,  for  deciding  lawsuits  in  the  northern 
unties ;  a  demand  which  had  been  made  by  the  rebels. 
Soon  after  this  prosperous  success,  an  event  happened 
lich  crowned  Henry's  joy  —  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was 
ptized  by  the  name  of  Edward.  Yet  was  not  his  happiness 
thout  alloy :  the  queen  died  two  days  afler.t  But  a  son 
d  so  long  been  ardently  wished  for  by  Henry,  and  was  now 
come  so  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  with  regard 
the  succession,  af\er  the  acts  declaring  the  two  princesses 
dgitiniate,  that  the  king's  affliction  was  drowned  in  his  joy, 
id  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  on  the  occasion.    The 

p.  428.  t  Strype,  toL  ii.  p.  €• 
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prince,  not  six  days  old,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  dnks 
of  Corawall,  and  earl  of  Chester.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  tbe 
queen's  brother,  formerly  made  Lord  Beauchamp,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Hertford.  Sir  William  Fitz-WiUiamB, 
high  admiral,  was  created  earl  of  Southampton  ;  Sir  William 
Paulet,  Lord  St  John ;  Sir  John  Russel,  Lord  Russel. 

[1538.]  The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  birth  (^ 
a  son,  as  they  confirmed  Henry's  authority  at  home,  increased 
his  consideration  among  foreign  princes,-  and  made  his  alli- 
ance be  courted  by  all  parties.  He  maintained,  however,  a 
neutrality  in  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  with  various 
success,  and  without  any  decisive  event,  between  Chailes 
and  Francis ;  and  though  inclined  more  to  favor  the  latter,  he 
determined  not  to  incur,  without  neces^ty,  either  hazard  or 
expense  on  his  account  A  truce  concluded  about  this  time 
between  these  potentates,  and  aflerwarda  prolonged  for  ten 
years,  freed  him  from  all  anxiety  on  account  of  his  ally,  and 
reestablished  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Henry  continued  desirous  of  cementing  a  imion  with  the 
German  Protestants ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  Christopher 
Mount  to  a  congress  which  they  held  at  Brunswick ;  but  that 
minister  made  no  great  progress  in  his  negotiation.  The 
princes  wished  to  know  what  were  the  articles  in  .their  confes- 
sion which  Henry  disliked ;  and  they  sent  new  ambassadon 
to  him,  who  had  orders  both  to  negotiate  and  to  dispute. 
They  endeavored  to  convince  the  king,  that  he  was  guil^  of 
a  mistake  in  administering  the  eucharist  in  one  kind  only,  in 
allowing  private  masses,  and  in  requiring  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.*  Henry  would  by  no  means  acknowledge  any  error 
in  these  particulars ;  and  was  displeased  that  they  should  pre- 
tend to  prescribe  rules  to  so  great  a  monarch  and  theolo^an. 
He  found  arguments  and  syllogisms  enough  to  defend  his 
cause ;  and  he  dismissed  the  ambassadors  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion.  Jealous,  also,  lest  his  own  subjects  should 
become  such  theologians  as  to  question  his  tenets,  he  used 
great  precaution  in  publishing  that  translation  of  the  Scripture 
which  was  finished  this  year.  He  would  only  allow  a  copy 
of  it  to  be  deposited  in  some  parish  churches,  where  it  was 
fixed  by  a  chain  :  and  he  took  care  to  inform  the  people  bj 
proclamation,  ^^  that  this  indulgence  was  not  the  effect  of  hiiE»> 
duty,  but  of  his  goodness  and   his  liberality  to  them ;  wb(^ 
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iierefore  should  use  it  moderately,  for  the  increase  of  virtue, 
BOt  of  strife :  and  he  ordered  Uiat  no  man  should  read  the 
Bible  sdoud,  so  as  to  disturb  the  priest  while  he  sang  mass,  nor 
presume  to  expound  doubtful  places  without  advice  from  the 
learned."  In  this  measure,  as  in  the  rest,  he  still  halted  half 
way  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants. 

There  was  only  one  particular  in  which  Henry  was  quite 
decisive ;  because  he  was  there  impelled  by  his  avarice,  or, 
mofo  properly  speaking,  his  rapacity,  the  consequence  of  his 
profusion:   this  measure  was,  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
monasteries.     The  present  opportunity  seemed  favorable  for 
that  great  enterprise,  while  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebel- 
yon  fortified  and  increased  the  royal  authority  ;  and  as  some 
of  the  abbots  were  suspected  of  having  encouraged  the  insur- 
rection, and  of  corresponding   with   the   rebels,  the   king^s 
resentment  was  further  incited  by  that  motive.     A  new  visita- 
tion was  appointed  of  all  the  monasteries  in  England ;  and 
a  i»etenoe  only  being  wanted  for  their  suppression,  it  was 
easy  for  a  prince,  possessed  of  such  unlimited  power,  and 
•econding  the  present  humor  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  to 
find  or  feign  one.    The  abbots  and  monks  knew  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed ;    and  having  learned  by  the 
example  of  the  lesser  monasteries  that  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  king^s  will,  they  were  most  of  them   induced,  in 
ejtpectation  of  better  treatment,  to  make  a  voluntary  resigna- 
tion of  their  houses.     Where  promises  failed  of  effect,  men- 
aces and  even  extreme  violence  were  employed ;  and  as  sev- 
ered of  the  abbots,  since  the   breach  with  Rome,  had  been 
named  by  the  court  with  a  view  to  this  event,  the  king^s  inten- 
tions were  the  more  easily  effected.     Some,  also,  having  se- 
cretly embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  reformation,  were  glad  to 
be   freed  from  their  vows ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  design  was 
conducted  with  such  success,  than  in  less  than  two  years  the 
king  had  got  possession  of  all  the  monastic  revenues. 

In  several  places,  particularly  the  county  of  Oxford,  great 
interest  was  made  to  preserve  some  convents  of  women,  who, 
AS  they  lived  in  the  most  irreproachable  manner,  justly  mer- 
ited, it  was  thought,  that  their  houses  should  be  saved  from  the 
^neral  destruction.*  There  appeared,  also,  great  difference 
l:>etween  the  case  of  nuns  and  that  of  friars ;  and  the  one  insti 
tuUon  might  be  laudable,  while  the  other  was  exposed  to  much 
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blame.  The  males  of  all  ranks,  if  endowed  with  indusUy, 
might  be  of  service  to  the  public ;  and  none  of  them  could 
want  employment  suited  to  his  station  and  capacity.  But  a 
woman  of  family  who  failed  of  a  settlement  in  the  married 
state,  —  an  accident  to  which  such  persons  were  more  liable 
than  women  of  lower  station,  —  had  really  no  rank  which  she 
properly  filled ;  and  a  convent  was  a  retreat  both  honorable 
and  agreeable,  from  the  inutility,  and  oflen  want,  which  attend- 
ed her  situation.  But  the  king  was  determined  to  abolish 
monasteries  of  every  denomination ;  and  probably  thought 
that  these  ancient  establishments  would  be  the  sooner  for- 
gotten, if  no  remains  of  them  of  any  kind  were  allowed  to 
<)ubsist  in  the  kingdom. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  great  innovation, 
stories  were  propagated  of  the  detestable  lives  of  the  friars  in 
many  of  the  convents ;  and  great  care  was  taken  to  defame 
those  whom  the  court  had  determined  to  ruin.  The  relics 
also  and  other  superstitions,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  the  people's  veneration,  were  exposed  to  their  ridicule ; 
and  the  religious  spirit,  now  less  bent  on  exterior  observances 
and  sensible  objects,  was  encouraged  in  this  new  direction. 
It  is  needless  to  be  prolix  in  an  enumeration  of  particulars ; 
Protestant  historians  mention  on  this  occasion,  with  great 
triumph,  the  sacred  repositories  of  convents ;  the  parings  of 
St.  Edmond's  toes ;  some  of  the  coals  that  roasted  St.  Lau- 
rence ;  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin  shown  in  eleven  several 
places ;  two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Ursula ;  the  felt  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  an  infallible  cure  for  the  headache  . 
part  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  shirt,  much  reverenced 
by  big-bellied  women ;  some  relics,  an  excellent  preventive 
against  rain  ;  others,  a  remedy  to  weeds  in  com.  But  such 
fooleries,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  even  took  place  during  the  most  refined  periods  of 
antiquity,  form  no  particular  or  violent  reproach  to  the  Cath 
olic  religion. 

There  were  also  discovered,  or  said  to  be  discovered,  in  the 
monasteries  some  impostures  of  a  more  artificial  nature.  At 
Hales,  in  the  county  of  Glocester,  there  had  been  shown, 
during  several  ages,  the  blood  of  Christ,  brought  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  veneration  with  which  such 
a  relic  was  regarded.  A  miraculous  circumstance  also  attend- 
ed Uiis  miraculous  relic ;  the  sacred  blood  was  not  visible  ta 
■njr  one  in  mortal  sin,  even  when  set  bofore  him ;  and  till  he 
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bad  performed  gi^od  works  sufficient  for  his  absolutim,  it 
would  not  deign  to  discover  itself  to  him.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastery,  the  whole  contrivance  was  detected.  Two 
of  the  monks,  who  were  let  into  the  secret,  had  taken  the 
blood  of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed  every  week  :  they  put  it 
in  a  phial,  one  side  of  which  consisted  of  thin  and  transparent 
crystal,  the  other  of  thick  and  opaque.  When  any  rich 
pilgrim  arrived,  they  were  sure  to  show  him  the  dark  side 
of  the  phial,  till  masses  and  offerings  had  .expiated  his 
ofiencos ;  and  then,  finding  his  money,  or  patience,  or  faith, 
nearly  exhausted,  they  made  him  happy  by  turning  the  phial.* 

A  miraculous  crucifix  had  been  kept  at  Boxley,  in  Kent,  and 
bore  the  appellation  of  the  "  rood  of  grace."  The  lips,  and 
eyes,  and  head  of  the  image  moved  on  the  approach  of  itf 
votaries.  Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester,  broke  the  crucifix  at 
St  Paul's  Cross,  and  showed  to  the  whole  people  the  springs 
and  wheels  by  which  it  had  been  secretly  moved.  A  great 
wooden  idol,  revered  in  Wales,  called  Darvel  Gatherin,  was 
also  brought  to  London,  and  cut  in  pieces  ;  and  by  a  cruel  re- 
finement in  vengeance,  it  was  employed  as  fuel  to  burn  friar 
Forest,t  who  was  punished  for  denying  the  supremacy,  and 
for  some  pretended  heresies.  A  finger  of  St.  Andrew, 
covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  had  been  pawned  by  a 
convent  for  a  debt  of  forty  pounds ;  but  as  the  king's  com- 
missioners refused  to  pay  the  debt,  people  made  themselves 
merry  with  the  poor  creditor  on  account  of  his  pledge. 

But  of  all  the  instruments  of  ancient  superstition,  no  one 
was  so  zealously  destroyed  as  the  shrin*  ^^  Thomas  a 
Becket,  commonly  called  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  This 
saint  owed  his  canonization  to  the  zealous  defence  which  he 
bad  made  for  clerical  privileges ;  and  on  that  account  also 
the  monks  had  extremely  encouraged  the  devotion  of  I'ilgrim- 
ages  towards  his  tomb,  and  numberless  were  the  iiiiracies 
which  they  pretended  his  relics  wrought  in  favor  of  his  devout 
votaries.  They  raised  his  body  once  a  year;  and  the  day 
on  which  this  ceremony  was  performed,  which  was  called  the 
day  of  his  translation,  was  a  general  holiday :  every  fiftieth 
year  there  was  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  his  honor,  which  lasted 
fifieen  days :  plenary  indulgences  were  then  granted  to  all 
that  visited  his  tomb  ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  have 
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been  registered  at  a  time  in  Canterbury.  The  derotioB 
towards  him  had  quite  effaced  in  that  place  the  adoratioii  of 
the  Deity ;  nay,  even  that  of  the  Virgin.  At  Grod^s  altar, 
for  instance,  there  were  offered  in  one  year  three  pounds  two 
shillings  and  sixpence;  at  the  Virgin's,  sixty-three  pounds 
Ave  shillings  and  sixpence ;  at  St.  Thomas's,  eight  hundred 
and  thirty -two  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  threepence.  Bat 
next  year  the  disproportion  was  still  greater ;  there  was  not  a 
penny  offered  at  God's  altar ;  the  Virgin's  gained  only  four 
pounds  one  shilling  and  eight  pence';  but  St.  Thomas  had  got 
for  his  share  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  six  shillings 
and  threepence.*  Lewis  VII.  of  France  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  miraculous  tomb,  and  had  bestowed  on  the  shrine  a 
jewel,  esteemed  the  richest  in  Christendom.  It  is  evident  how 
obnoxious  to  Henry  a  saint  of  this  character  must  appear,  and 
how  contrary  to  all  his  projects  for  degrading  the  authority 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  not  only  pillaged  the  rich  shrine 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas ;  he  made  the  saint  himself  be  cited 
to  appear  in  court,  and  be  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor: 
he  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  calendar;  the 
office  for  his  festival  to  be  expunged  from  all  breviaries ;  his 
bones  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  to  be  thrown  in  the  air. 

On  the  whole,  the  king  at  different  times  suppressed  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  monasteries;  of  which  twenty-eight 
had  abbots  that  enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament.  Ninety  colleges 
were  demolished  in  several  counties;  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels;  a 
hundred  and  ten  hospitals.  The  whole  revenue  of  these 
establishments  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  pounds.t  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
all  the  lands  and  possessions  and  revenue  of  England  had,  a 
little  before  this  period,  been  rated  at  four  millions  a  year ;  so 
that  the  revenues  of  the  monks,  even,  comprehending  the 
lesser  monasteries,  did  not  exceed  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
national  income ;  a  sum  vastly  inferior  to  what  is  commonly 
apprehended.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  convents  wetv 
usually  let  at  very  low  rent ;  and  the  farmers,  who  regarded 
themselves  as  a  species  of  proprietors,  took  always  care  to 
renew  their  leases  before  they  expired 4 
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Gieat  murmurs  were  every  where  excited  on  account  of 
these  yioleoces;  and  men  much  questioned  whether  prioni 
und  monks,  who  were  only  trustees  or  tenants  for  life,  could, 
by  any  deed,  however  voluntary,  transfer  to  the  king  the  entiie 
property  of  their  estates.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  such  mighty  innovations,  they  were  told  that  the  king  would 
oever  thenceforth  have  occasion  to  levy  taxes,  but  would  be 
iible,.from  the  abbey  lands  alone,  to  bear,  during  war  as  well 
as  peace,  the  whole  charges  of  government*  While  such 
belies  were  employed  to  appease  the  populace,  Henry  took 
an  efiectual  method  of  interesting  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  success  of  his  measures :  t  he  either  made  a  gifi  of  tlie 
revenues  of  convents  to  his  favorites  and  courtiers,  or  sold 
them  at  low  prices,  or  exchanged  them  for  other  lands  on 
very  disadvantageous  terms.  He  was  so  profuse  in  these 
liberalities,  that  he  is  said  to  have  given  a  woman  the  wliole 
revenue  of  a  convent,  as  a  reward  for  making  a  pudding 
which  happened  to  gratify  his  palate.|  He  also  settled  pen- 
BioDS  on  the  abbots  and  priors,  proportioned  to  their  former 
revenues  or  to  their  merits ;  and  gave  each  monk  a  yearly 
pension  of  eight  marks  :  he  erected  six  new  bishoprics,  West 
minster,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloces- 
ter;  of  which  five  subsist  at  this  day :  and  by  all  these  means 
of  expense  and  dissipation,  the  profit  which  the  king  reaped 
by  the  seizure  of  church  lands  fell  much  short  of  vulgar 
opinion.  As  the  ruin  of  convents  had  been  foreseen  some 
years  before  it  happened,  the  monks  had  taken  care  to  secrate 
most  of  their  stock,  furniture,  and  plate  ;  so  that  the  spoils  of 
the  great  monasteries  bore  not,  in  these  respects,  any  propor- 
tion to  those  of  the  lesser. 

Besides  the  lands  possessed  by  the  monasteries,  the  regular 
clergy  enjoyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  benefices  of  Eng- 
kud,  and  of  the  tithes  annexed  to  tliem  ;  and  these  were  also 
at  this  time  transferred  to  the  crown,  and  by  that  means 
passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen ;  an  abuse  which  many 
zealous  churchmen  regarded  as  the  most  criminal  sacrilege. 
The  monks  were  formerly  much  at  their  ease  in  England, 
and  enjoyed  revenues  which  exceeded  the  regular  and  stated 
expense  of  the  house.  We  read  of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  in 
Surrey,  which  possessed  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds 
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a  year,  though  it  contained  only  fourteen  monks :  that  of 
Furaese,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  was  valued  at  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  contained  but  thirty.*  In  order 
to  dissipate  their  revenues,  and  support  popularity,  the  monks 
lived  in  a  hospitable  manner ;  and  besides  the  poor  maintained 
from  their  offals,  there  were  many  decayed  gentlemen  who 
passed  their  lives  in  travelling  from  convent  to  convent^  :»nd 
were  entirely  subsisted  at  the  tables  of  the  friars.  By  this 
hospitality,  as  much  as  by  their  own  inactivity,  did  the  con- 
vents prove  nurseries  of  idleness ;  but  the  king,  not  to  giv« 
offence  by  too  sudden  an  innovation,  bound  the  new  pro* 
prietors  of  abbey  lands  to  support  the  ancient  hospitality.  Bat 
this  engagement  was  fulfilled  in  very  few  places,  and  for  a 
very  short  time. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  indignation  with  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  all  these  acts  of  violence  was  received  at  Rome; 
and  how  much  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  court,  who  had  so 
long  kept  the  world  in  subjection  by  high-sounding  epithets 
and  by  holy  execrations,  would  now  vent  their  rhetoric  against 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Henry.  The  pope  was  at  last 
incited  to  publish  the  bull  which  had  been  passed  against  that 
monarch ;  and  in  a  public  manner  he  delivered  over  his  sod 
to  the  devil,  and  his  dominions  to  the  first  invader.  Libels 
were  dispersed,  in  which  he  was  anew  compared  to  the  most 
furious  persecutors  in  antiquity ;  and  the  preference  was  now 
given  to  their  side :  he  had  declared  war  with  the  dead,  whom 
the  pagans  themselves  respected ;  was  at  open  hostility  with 
Heaven ;  and  had  engaged  in  professed  enmity  with  the  whole 
host  of  saints  and  angels.  Above  all,  he  was  of^en  reproached 
with  his  resemblance  to  the  emperor  Julian,  whom,  it  was 
said,  he  imitated  in  his  apostasy  and  learning,  though  he  fell 
short  of  him  in  morals.  Henry  could  distinguish  in  some  of 
these  libels  the  style  and  animosity  of  his  kinsman  Pole ;  and 
he  was  thence  incited  to  vent  his  rage,  by  every  possible 
expedient,  on  that  famous  cardinal. 

Reginald  de  la  Pole,  or  Reginald  Pole,  was  descended  from 
the  royal  family,  being  fourth  son  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  He  gave  in  early  youth 
indications  of  that  fine  genius  and  generous  disposition  oy 
which,  during  his  whole  life,  he  was  so  much  distinguished ; 
and  Henry,  having  conceived  great  friendship  fcr  him,  intend- 

•  Burnet,  vol  i  p.  287. 
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ed  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities ;  and,  as 
a  pledge  of  future  favors,  he  conferred  on  him  the  deanery 
of  Exeter,*  the  better  to  support  him  in  his  education.  Pole 
was  carrying  on  his  studies  in  the  university  of  Paris  at  the 
time  when  the  king  solicited  the  suffrages  of  that  learned  body 
in  favor  of  his  divorce ;  but  though  applied  to  by  the  English 
agent,  he  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  affair.  Henry  bore 
this  neglect  with  more  temper  than  was  natural  to  him  ;  and 
tie  appeared  unwilling,  on  that  account,  to  renounce  all  friend- 
ship with  a  person  whose  virtues  and  talents,  he  hoped,  would 
prove  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  to  his  court  and  kingdom. 
He  allowed  him  still  to  possess  his  deanery,  and  gave  him 
permission  to  finish  his  studies  at  Padua :  he  even  paid  him 
some  court,  in  order  to  bring  him  into  his  measures ;  and 
wrote  to  him,  while  in  that  university,  desiring  him  to  give 
his  opinion  freely  with  regard  to  the  late  measures  taken  in 
England  for  abolishing  the  papal  authority.  Pole  had  now 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  all  persons  eminent  for 
dignity  or  merit  in  Italy  —  Sadolet,  Bembo,  and  other  revivers 
of  true  taste  and  learning ;  and  he  was  moved  by  these 
connections,  as  well  as  by  religious  zeal,  to  forget,  in  some 
respect,  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  Henry,  his  benefactor  and 
his  sovereign.  He  replied  by  writing  a  treatise  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Church,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the  king's 
supremacy,  his  divorce,  his  second  marriage ;  and  he  even 
exhorted  die  emperor  to  revenge  on  him  the  injury  done  to 
the  imperial  family  and  to  the  Catholic  cause.  Henry,  ^ough 
provoked  beyond  measure  at  this  outrage,  dissembled  his 
resentment;  and  he  sent  a  message  to  Pole,  desiring  him  to 
return  to  England,  in  order  to  explain  certain  passages  in  his 
book  which  he  found  somewhat  obscure  and  difficult.  Pole  was 
on  his  guard  against  this  insidious  invitation ;  and  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  Italy,  where  he  was  universally  beloved. 

The  pope  and  emperor  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
provide  for  a  man  of  Pole's  eminence  and  dignity,  who,  in 
8up|iort  of  their  cause,  had  sacrificed  all  his  pretensions  to 
fortune  in  his  own  country.  He  was  created  a  cardinal ;  and 
though  he  took  not  higher  orders  than  those  of  a  deacon,  he 
was  sent  legate  into  Flanders  about  the  year  1536.t  Henry 
was  sensible  that  Pole's  chief  intention  in  choosing  that 
employment,  was  to  foment  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the 

^ —  -  _  _      _ —  1    '  rn r 
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English  Catholics ;  and  he  therefore  remonstrated  in  so  yigat- 
ous  a  manner  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Low 
Countries,  that  she  dismissed  the  legate,  idthoot  allowing  him 
to  exercise  his  functions.    The  enmity  which  he  hore  to  Pole 
was  now  as  open  as  it  was  violent ;  and  the  cardinal,  on  his 
part,  kept  no  further  measures  in  his  intrigues  against  Henry. 
He  is  even  suspected  of  having  aspired  to  the  crown,  by 
means  of  a  marriage  with  the  lady  Mary  ;  and  the  king  was 
every  day  more  alarmed  by  infoimations  which  he  received 
of  the  correspondence  maintained  in  England  by  that  fugitive. 
Courtney,  marquis  of  Exeter,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  him ;  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  brother  to  the  lord  Abei^ven- 
ny ;  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  horse,  and  knight  of  the 
carter ;  Henry  de  la  Pole,  Lord  Montacute,  and  Sir  Greoffirey 
de  la  Pole,  brothers  to  the  cardinal.    These  persons  were 
indicted,  and  tried,  and  convicted,  before  Lord  Audley,  whiy 
presided  in  the  trisd  as  high  steward ;  they  were  all  executed,, 
except  Sir  Greofirey  de  la  Pole,  who  was  pardoned ;  and  he- 
owed  this  grace  to  his  having  first  carried  to  the  king  secret 
intelligence  of  the  conspiracy.    We  know  little  concerning^ 
the   justice  or  iniquity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against^- 
these  men :  we  only  know,  that  the  condemnation  of  a 
who  was   at  that   time   prosecuted  by  the  court,  forms 
presumption  of  his  guilt ;   though,  as  no  historian  of  credil 
mentions  in  the  present  case  any  complaint  occasioned 
these  trials,  we  may  presume  that  sufficient  evidence 
produced  against  the  marquis  of  Exeter  and  his  associates.* 

*  Herbert  in  Kenneth  f  •  816» 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

HENRY  Vm. 

[1538.]     The  rough  hand  of  Henry  seemed  well  adapted 
for  rending  asunder  those  bands  by  which  the  ancient  super- 
idtion  had  fastened  itself  on  the  kingdom  ;  and  though,  afler 
renouncing  the  pope's  supremacy  and  suppressing  monasteries, 
most  of  the  political  ends  of  reformation  were  already  attained, 
few  people  expected  that  he  would  stop  at  those  innovations. 
The  spirit  of  opposition,  it  was  thought,  would  carry  him  to 
the  utmost  extremities  against  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  lead 
him  to  declare  war  against  the  whole  doctrine  and  worship,  as 
well  as  discipline,  of  that  mighty  hierarchy.     He  had  for- 
merly appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council ;  but  now, 
when  a  general  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Mantua, 
he  previously  renounced  all  submission  to  it,  as  summoned  by 
the  pope,  and  lying  entirely  under  subjection  to  that  spiritual 
usurper.     He  engaged  his  clergy  to  make  a  declaration  to  the 
like  purpose ;   and  he  had  prescribed  to  them  many  other 
deviations  from  ancient  tenets  and  practices.     Cranmer  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  carry  him  on  in  this  course ; 
and  while  Queen  Jane  lived,  who  favored  the  reformers,  he 
had,  by  means  of  her  insinuation  and  address,  been  successful 
io  his  endeavors.     After  her  death,  Gardiner,  who  was  re- 
turned from  his  embassy  to  France,  kept  the  king  more  in 
suspense  ;  and  by  feigning  an  unlimited  submission  to  his  will, 
Was  frequently  able  to  guide  him  to  his  own  purposes.     Fox, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  had  supported  Cranmer  in  his  schemes 
^or  a  more  thorough  reformation;  but  his  death  had  made 
Way  for  the  promotion  of  Bonner,  who,  though  he  had  hitherto 
seemed  a  furious  enemy  to  the  court  of  Rome,  was  deter- 
ptiuied  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  present  interest,  and  had 
joined  the  confederacy  of  Gardiner  and  the  partisans  of  the 
^Id  religion.     Grardiner  himself,  it  was  believed,  had  secretly 
entered   into   measures  with  the   pope,  and  even   with  the 
emperor ;  and  in  concert  with  these  powers,  he  endeavored 
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to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ancient  foith  and  1V0^ 
ship. 

Henry  was  so  much  governed  by  passion,  that  nothing 
could  have  retarded  his  animosity  and  opposition  against  Rome, 
but  some  other  passion,  which  stopped  his  career,  and  raised 
him  new  objects  of  animosity.  Thou^  he  had  gradually, 
since  the  commencement  of  his  scruples  with  regard  to  lui 
first  marriage,  been  changing  the  tenets  of  that  thedoeical 
system  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  was  no  less  positiTe 
and  dogmatical  in  the  few  articles  which  remained  to  him, 
than  if  the  whole  fabric  had  continued  entire  and  unshakeo. 
And  though  he  stood  alone  in  his  opinion,  the  flattery  of  c(Ni^ 
tiers  had  so  inflamed  his  tyrannical  arrogance,  that  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  regulate,  by  his  own  particular  standaAlt 
the  religious  faith  of  the  whole  nation.  The  point  oh  which 
he  chiefly  rested  his  orthodoxy  happened  to  be  the  real  pret- 
ence ;  that  very  doctrine,  in  which,  among  the  numberlefl 
victories  of  superstition  over  common  sense,  her  triumph  ii 
the  most  signal  and  egregious.  All  departure  from  this  prin- 
ciple he  held  to  be  heretical  and  detestable ;  and  nothing,  he 
thought,  would  be  more  honorable  for  him,  than,  while  be 
broke  off  all  connections  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  mainfaiiH 
in  this  essential  article,  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

There  was  one  Lambert,*  a  schoolmobtcr  in  London,  who 
had  been  questioned  and  confined  for  unsound  opiniottsi? 
Archbishop  Warham  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  that  prehite,aid 
the  change  of  counsels  at  court,  he  had  been  released.    Not 
terrified  with  the  danger  which  he  had  incurred,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  promulgate  his  tenets ;  and  having  heard  Dr.  Taylor, 
aflerwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  defend  in  a  sermon  the  corponl 
presence,  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  to  Taylor  his  die- 
sent  from  that  doctrine ;  and  he  drew  up  his  objections  under 
ten  several  heads.    Taylor  communicated  the  paper  to  Dr* 
Barnes,  who  happened  to  be  a  Lutheran,  and  who  maintained 
that  though  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remainekl,  in  the 
sacrament,  yet  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  therd 
also,  and  were,  in  a  certain  mysterious  manner,  incorporateA 
with  the  material  elements.     By  the  present  laws  and  practice 
Barnes  was  no  less  exposed  to  the  stake  tl  an  Lambert ;  ye^ 
such  was  the  persecuting  rage  which  prevailed,  that  he  dete^' 
mined  to  bring  this  man  to  condign  punishment ;  beeaiHiet  ''^ 

^  Pox,  voL  IL  p.  896. 
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their  common  Jeparture  from  the  ancient  faith,  he  had  daied 
to  go  one  step  farther  than  himself.  He  engaged  Taylor  to 
accuse  Lamhert  before  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  who,  whatever 
their  private  opinion  might  be  on  these  points,  were  obliged 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  established 
by  Henry.  When  Lambert  was  cited  before  these  prelates, 
^y  endeavored  to  bend  him  to  a  recantation  ;  and  they  were 
■orprised  when,  instead  of  complying,  he  ventured  to  appeal 
to  &e  king. 

The  king,  not  displeased  with  an  opportunity  where  he 

oould  alt  once  exert  his  supremacy  and  display  his  learning, 

acceptea  the  appeal ;  and  resolved  to  mix,  in  a  very  unfair 

manner,  the  magistrate  with  the  disputant    Public  notice  was 

given  thEit  he  intended  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  schoolmaster : 

9caSMdB  were  erected  in  Westminster  Hall,  for  the  accom* 

modation  of  the  audience :   Henry  appeared  on  his  throne, 

iocompanied  with  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty :  the  prelates 

were  plaoed  on  his  right  hand ;  the  temporal  peers  on  his  left. 

rbe  judges  and  most  eminent  lawyers  had  a  place  assigned 

them  behind  the  bishops ;  the  courtiers  of  greatest  distinction 

behind  the  peers ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  splendid  assembly 

was  produced  the  unhappy  Lambert,  who  was  required  to 

defend  his  opinions  against  his  ro3ral  antagonist* 

The  bishop  of  Chichester  opened  the  conference,  by  saying, 
fliat  Lambert,  being  charged  with  heretical  pravity,  had  ap* 
pealed  from  his  bishop  to  the  king ;  as  if  he  expected  more 
nror  from  this  application,  and  as  if  the  king  could  ever  be 
induced  to  protect  a  heretic:  that  though  his  majesty  had 
dirown  off  the  usurpations  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  had  disincor* 
pomted  some  idle  monks,  who  lived  like  drones  in  a  beehive ; 
Sad  abolished  the  idolatrous  worship  of  images ;  had  publi^ed 
die  Bible  in  English,  for  the  instruction  of  all  his  subjects ; 
and  had  made  some  lesser  alterations,  which  every  one  must 
approve  of ;  yet  was  he  determined  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  punish  with  the  utmost  severity  all 
departure  from  it ;  and  that  he  had  taken  the  present  oppor* 
tenily,  before  so  learned  and  grave  an  audience,  of  convincing 
Lambert  of  his  errors ;  but  if  he  still  continued  obstinate  in 
•hem,  he  must  expect  the  most  condign  punishmentf 

After  this  preamble,  which  was  not  very  encouraging,  the 
king  Mked  Lainbert,  with  a  stem  countenance,  what  his  opinion 

*  FoK,  voL  u.  p.  426.  t  Ooodwhi'f  Ajinals. 
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was  of  Chrisf  s  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament  of  tbe 
altar;  and  when  Liamhert  hegan  his  reply  ^th  some  coflipli- 
ment  to  his  majesty,  he  rejected  the  pruise  with  disdain  and 
indignation.  He  afterwards  pressed  ikmbert  with  argumenfi 
drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  schoolmen:  the  audience  ap- 

S lauded  tlie  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  extent  of  his  era* 
ition:  Cranmer  seconded  his  proofs  by  some. new  topics: 
Crardiner  entered  the  lists  as  a  support  to  Cranmer :  Tonstal 
took  up  the  argument  after  Grardiner :  Stokesley  brought  fresh 
aid  to  Tonstal ;  six  bishops  more  appeared  successiyely  in  the 
field  afler  Stokesley.  And  the  disputation,  if  it  deserve  the 
name,  was  piolonged  for  five  hours  *,  till  Lambert,  fatigued, 
confounded,  iMOwbooten,  and  abashed,  was  at  last  reduced  to 
silence.  The  king,  then  returning  fo  the  charge,  asked  him 
whether  he  were  convinced  ;  and  he  proposed,  as  a  concluding 
argument,  this  interesting  question :  Whether  he  were  re- 
solved  to  live  or  to  die  ?  Lambert,  n  ho  possessed  that  courace^a 
which  consists  in  obstinacy,  replied,  that  he  cast  himself*'^ 
wholly  on  his  majesty^s  clemency :  \he  king  told  him  that 
would  be  no  protector  of  heretics ;  a  \d,  therefore,  if  that  Wf 
his  final  answer,  he  must  expect  to  be  committed  to  the 
Cromwell,  as  vicegerent,  pronounced  t^e  sentence  against  hint.' 

Lambert,  whose  vanity  had  probably  incited  him  the 
to  persevere  on  account  of  the  greatnav  of  this  public  appesu' 
ance,  was  not  daunted  by  the  terroni  of  the  punishment 
which  he  was  condemned.     His  executioners  took  care 
make  the  sufferings  of  a  man  who  h:\i  personally  opposed 
the  king  as  cruel  as  possible  :  he  was  blamed  at  a  slow  fire  ; 
his  legs  and  thighs  were  consumed  to  the  sMmps ;  and  wh^ii 
there  appeared  no  end  of  his  torments,  some  of  the  guan)^ 
more  merciful  than  the  rest,  lifled  him  on  tlr.^ir  halberts  and 
threw  him  into  the  flames,  where  he  was  conwmed.    Whilo 
they  were  employed  in  this  friendly  ofiice,  h^  cried  aloud 
several  times, "  None  but  Christ,  none  but  Christ ,  '  and  these 
words  were  in  his  mouth  when  he  expired.f 

Some  few  days  before  this  execution,  four  Dutch  ^InabaptistSt 
three  men  and  a  woman,  had  faguts  tied  to  thoir  hacks  ^ 
PbuPs  Cross,  and  were  burned  in  that  manner.  A  Ml  a  mt^ 
and  a  woman  of  the  same  sect  and  countiy  were  luroed  ^ 
Smithfield.| 

*  See  note  N,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  427.    Burner 

X  Stowe,  p.  556. 
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[1539.]  It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  English,  during 
this  age,  that,  when  they  labored  under  any  grievance,  they 
had  not  the  satisfaction  of  expecting  redress  from  parliament : 
on  Jie  contrary,  they  had  reason  to  dread  each  meetii  g  of 
that  assembly,  and  were  then  sure  of  having  tyranny  com  erted 
into  law,  and  aggravated,  perhaps,  with  some  circumrmnce 
which  the  arbitrary  prince  and  his  ministers  had  not  hiJberto 
devised,  or  did  not  think  proper  of  themselves  to  cany  into 
execution.  This  abject  servility  never  a^^peared  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  a  new  parliament  which  the  king  now 
assembled,  and  which,  if  he  had  been  so  pleased,  might  have 
been' the  last  that  ever  sat  in  England.  But  he  found  them 
too  useful  instruments  of  dominion  ever  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  ^ving  them  a  total  exclusion. 

Tlie  chancellor  opened  the  parliament  by  informing  the 
bouse  of  lords,  that  it  was  his  majesty^s  earnest  desire,  to 
extirpate  from  his  kingdom  all  diversity  of  opinion  in  matiers 
of  religion ;  and  as  this  undertaking  was,  he  owned,  iniporcant 
and  arduous,  he  desired  them  to  choose  a  committee  trom 
among  themselves,  who  might  draw  up  certain  article;^  of 
faith,  and  communicate  them  afterwards  to  the  pariiai«ient 
The  lords  named  the  vicar-general,  Cromwell,  now  created  a 
peer,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  bishops  of 
Durham,  Carlisle,  Worcester,  Bath  and  Wells,  Bangoi,  and 
Ely.     The  house  might  have  seen  what  a  hopeful  task  they 
had  undertaken :  this  small  committee  itself  was  agitated  with 
such  diversity  of  opinion,  that  it  could  come  to  no  conclusion. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  then  moved  in  the  house,  that,  since 
there  were  no  hopes  of  having  a  report  from  the  committee, 
tiie  articles  of  faith  intended  to  be  established  should  be  re- 
duced to  six ;  and  a  new  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  an 
act  with  regard  to  them.     As  this  peer  was  understood  to 
speak  the  sense  of  the  king,  his  motion  was  immediately  com- 
plied with ;  and,  after  a  short  prorogation,  the  bill  of  the  "  six 
articles,"  or  the  bloody  bill,  as  the  Protestants  justly  termed  it, 
was  introduced,  and  having  passed  the  two  houses,  received 
the  royal  assent. 

In  this  law  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  established, 
the  communion  in  one  kind,  the  perpetual  obligation  of  vows 
of  chastity,  the  utility  of  private  masses,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession.  The  denial 
of  the  first  article,  with  regard  to  the  real  presence,  bubjected 
^^  person  to  death  by  fire,  and  to  the  same  forfeiiure  as  in 
vov  III.  22  H 
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of  treason  ;  and  admitted  not  the  privilege  of  abjuring: 
an  unheard-of  severity,  and  unknown  to  the  inquisition  itaelt 
The  denial  of  any  of  the  other  five  articles,  eve.i  thougli 
recanted,  was  punishable  by  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels, and  imprisonment  during  the  king^s  pleasure :  an  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  error,  or  a  relapse,  was  adjudged  to  be  fel- 
ony, and  punishable  with  death.  The  marriage  of  priests  wm 
subjected  to  the  same  punishment  Their  commerce  with 
women  was,  on  the  first  offence,  forfeiture  and  imprisonment; 
on  the  second,  death.  The  abstaining  from  confession,  and 
from  receiving  the  eucharist  at  the  accustomed  times,  subjected 
the  person  to  fine,  and  to  imprisonment  during  the  k]ng\i 
pleasure  ;  and  if  the  criminal  persevered  after  conviction,  he 
was  punishable  by  death  and  forfeiture,  as  in  cases  of  feloov* 
Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  for  inquiring 
into  these  heresies  and  irregular  practices ;  and  the  criminelft 
were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 

The  king  in  framing  this  law  laid  his  oppresdve  hand  oa 
both  parties ;  and  even  ^e  Catholics  had  reason  to  compbun, 
that  the  friars  and  nuns,  ^ough  dismissed  their  convent,  uioiild 
be  capriciously  restrained  to  the  practice  of  celibacy :  f  but  as 
the  Ptotestants  were  chiefly  exposed  to  the  severity  of  tiie 
statute,  the  misery  of  adversaries,  acccHrding  to  the  usual 
nmxims  of  party,  was  regarded  by  the  adherents  to  the  ancient 
religion  as  their  own  prosperity  and  triumph.  Cranmer  had 
tiie  courage  to  oppose  this  bill  in  the  house ;  and  though  the 
king  desired  him  to  absent  himself,  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  give  this  proof  of  compliance. (  Henry  was  accustomed 
to  Cranmer^s  freedom  and  sincerity ;  and  being  convinced  of 
the  general  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  gave  him  an  unusual 
indulgence  in  this  particular,  and  never  allowed  even  a  whi»> 
per  against  him.  That  prelate,  however,  was  now  obliged,  in 
obedience  to  the  statute,  to  dismiss  his  wife,  the  niece  of  Oa- 
ander,  a  fisimous  divine  of  Nuremburg ,  §  and  Henry,  satisfied 
with  this  proof  of  submission,  showed  mm  his  former  counte- 
nance and  favor.  Latimer  and  Shaxton  threw  up  their  bish* 
oprics  on  account  of  the  law,  and  were  committed  to  prison. 

The  pariiament,  having  thus  resigned  all  their  religious 
Hberties,  proceeded  to  an  entire  surrender  of  their  civil ;  and 

•  81  Henry  YIIL  c  14.    Herbert  in  Kennet,  p.  219. 
t  See  note  O,  at  tbd  end^f  the  volume. 
1  Burnet,  voL  i  p.  249»  270.    Fox,  voL  u»  p.  1087* 
f  Hflitwrt  in  Kennet,  p.  219. 
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witYKTOt  flchjpie  or  deliberation  they  made,  by  one  act,  a  toiilUI 
subrersion  of  the  English  constitution.  They  gave  to  the 
king^s  proclamation  the  same  force  as  to  a  statute  enacted  by 
oarliament ;  and  to  render  the  matter  worse,  if  possible,  they 
framed  this  law,  as  if  it  were  only  declaratory,  and  were 
intended  to.explain  the  natural  extent  of  royal  authority.  The 
preamble  contains,  that  the  king  had  formerly  set  forth  sev* 
eral  proclamations  which  froward  persons  had  wilfully  co.i* 
temned,  not  considering  what  a  king,  by  his  royal  power,  may 
do ;  that  this  license  might  encourage  ofienders  not  only  to 
disobey  the  laws  of  Almighty  (rod,  but  also  to  dishonoi  the 
king's  most  royal  majesty,  "  who  may  full  ill  bear  it ;  ** 
that  sudaen  emergencies  often  occur,  which  require  speedy 
remedies,  and  cannot  await  the  slow  assembling  and  delibera- 
tions of  parliament ;  and  that,  though  the  king  was  empow- 
ered by  his  authority,  derived  from  Grod,  to  consult  the  pub- 
lic good  on  these  occasions,  yet  the  opposition  of  refractory 
Bobjjects  might  push  him  to  extremity  and  violence  :  for  these 
reasons  the  parliament,  that  they  might  remove  all  occasion 
of  doubt,  ascertained  by  a  statute  this  prerogative  of  the  crown 
and  enabled  his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  set 
forth  proclamations  enjoining  obedience  under  whatever  pains 
and  penalties  he  should  think  proper ;  and  these  proclama- 
tions were  to  have  the  force  of  perpetual  laws.* 

What  proves  either  a  stupid  or  a  wilful  blindness  in  the 
parliament,  is,  that  they  pretended,  even  afler  this  statute,  to 
maintain  some  limitations  in  the  government ;  and  they  enacted, 
timt  DO  proclamation  should  deprive  any  person  of  his  lawful 
jKJSsessions,  liberties,  inheritances,  privileges,  franchises ;  nor 
yet  infringe  any  common  law  or  laudable  custom  of  the 
realm.  They  did  not  consider,  that  no  penalty  could  be 
mflicted  on  the  disobe3ring  of  proclamations,  without  invitding 
some  liberty  or  property  of  the  subject ;  and  that  the  power 
of  enacting  new  laws,  joined  to  the  dispensing  power  then 
exercised  fy  tiie  crown,  amounted  to  a  full  legislative  author^ 
ity.  It  is  true,  the  kings  of  England  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  own  authority  to  issue  proclamations,  and 
to  exact  obedience  to  them ;  and  this  prerogative  was,  no 
doubt,  a  strong  s3rmptom  of  absolute  government :  but  still 
there  was  a  difference  between  a  power  which  was  exercised 
on  a  particular  emergence,  and  which  must  be  justified  by  the 
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nt  expedience  or  necessity,  and  an  authority  confemJ 


pvesc] 
by  ai 


>y  a  positive  statute,  which  could  no  longer  admit  of  control 
or  limitation. 

Could  any  act  he  more  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  liberQr  that 
this  law,  it  would  have  heen  another  of  the  same  parliament 
lliey  passed  an  act  of  attainder,  not  only  against  the  marqilSi 
of  Exeter,  the  lords  Montacute,  Darcy,  Hussey,  'and  othen, 
who  had  heen  legally  tried  and  condemned,  but  also  against 
some  persons  of  the  highest  quality,  who  had  never  been 
accused,  or  examined,  or  convicted.  The  violent  hatred  which 
Henry  bore  to  Cardinal  Pole  had  extended  itself  to  all  hii 
friends  and  relations ;  and  his  mother  in  particular,  the  coiuh 
tess  of  Salisbury,  had  on  that  account  become  extremeij 
obnoxious  to  him.  She  was  also  accused  of  having  em* 
ployed  her  authority  with  her  tenants,  to  hinder  them  from 
reading  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible ;  of  having  procured 
bulls  from  Home,  which,  it  is  said,  had  been  seen  at  Coudray, 
her  country  seat ;  and  of  having  kept  a  correspondence  with 
her  son,  the  cardinal ;  but  Henry  found,  either  that  theto 
offences  could  not  be  proved,  or  that  they  would  not  by  law 
be  subjected  to  such  severe  punishments  as  he  desired  to 
inflict  upon  her.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  proceed  in  a 
more  summary  and  more  tyrannical  manner;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  sent  Cromwell,  who  was  but  too  obsequious  to  hit 
will,  to  ask  the  judges,  whether  the  parliament  could  attaint  a 
person  who  was  forthcoming,  without  giving  him  any  trial,  or 
citing  him  to  appear  before  them  ?  •  The  judges  replied,  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  question ;  and  that  the  high  court  of  parlia^ 
ment  ought  to  give  the  example  to  inferior  courts,  of  proceed- 
ing according  to  justice ;  no  inferior  court  could  act  in  that 
arbitrary  manner,  and  they  thought  that  the  parliament  nevet 
would.  Being  pressed  to  give  a  more  explicit  answer,  they 
replied,  that  if  a  person  were  attainted  in  that  manner,  the 
attainder  could  never  afterwards  be  brought  in  question,  but 
must  lemain  good  in  law.  Henry  learned  by  this  decision, 
that  such  a  method  of  proceeding,  though  directly  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  equity,  was  yet  practicable ;  and  this  being 
all  he  was  anxious  to  know,  he  resolved  to  employ  it  against 
the  countess  of  Salisbury.  Cromwell  showed  to  the  house  of 
peers  a  banner,  on  which  were  embroidered  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ,  the  symbol  chosen  by  the  northern  rebels ;  pnd  this 

•  Coke's  4th  Inst.  p.  87,  38. 
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tNUiner,  he  affirmed,  was  found  in  the  countesses  house.*  No 
other  pi  oof  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain her  guilt :  the  parliament,  without  further  inquiry,  passed 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  her ;  and  they  involved  in  the  same 
bill,  without  any  better  proof,  as  far  as  appears,  Gertrude, 
marchioness  of  Exeter,  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dingley.  These  two  gentlemen  were  executed;  the  mar- 
chioness was  pardoned  and  survived  the  king ;  the  countess 
received  a  reprieve. 

The  only  beneficial  act  passed  this  session,  was  that  by 
which  the  parliament  confirmed  the  surrender  of  the  monas* 
teries;   yet  even  this  act  contains   much  falsehood,  much 
tyranny,  and,  were  it  not  that  all  private  rights  must  submit  to 
public  interest,  much  injustice  and  iniquity.     The  scheme  of 
engaging  the  abbots  to  surrender  their  monasteries  had  been 
conducted,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  with  many  invidious 
circumstances :  arts  of  all  kinds  had  been  employed ;  every 
motive  that  could  work  on  the  frailty  of  human  nature  had 
been  set  before  them ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
these  dignified  conventuals  were  brought  to  make  a  conces* 
sion,  which  most  of  them  regarded  as  destructive  of  their 
interests,  as  well  as  sacrilegious  and  criminal  in  itself.f     Three 
abbots  had  shown  more  constancy  than  the  rest,  the  abbots 
of  Colchester,  Reading,  and  Glastenbury;  and  in  order  to 
punish  them  for  their  opposition,  and  make  them  an  example 
to  others,  means  had  been  found  to  convict  them  of  treason , 
Aey  had  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  convents  had  been  forfeited. f    Besides,  though 
none  of  these  violences  had  taken  place,  the  king  knew  that  a 
surrender  made  by  men  who  were  only  tenants  for  life,  would 
not  bear  examination  ;  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to  make 
an  sure  by  his  usual  expedient,  an  act  of  parliament.     In  the 
preamble  to  this  act,  the  parliament  asserts,  that  all  the  sur- 
renders made  by  the  abbots  had  been  "  without  constraint,  of 
their  own  accord,  and  according  to  due  course  of  common 
law.''    And  in  consequence,  the  two  houses  confirm  the  sur- 
tenders,  and  secure  the  property  of  the  abbey  lands  to  the 
long  and  his  successors  forever.^     It  is  remarkable,  that  all 
the  mitred  abbots  still  sat  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  that  none 
of  them  made  any  protests  against  this  injurious  statute. 

*  Bymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  652.  t  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  158  et  seq, 
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In  thn  sesskm,  the  rank  of  all  the  great  officers  of  stale  wai 
fixed  :  Cromwell,  as  Yicegerent,  had  the  precedency  assigped 
him  ahove  all  of  them.  U  was  thought  nngular,  that  a  bbck* 
smithes  son,  for  he  was  no  other,  should  have  place  next  tW 
royal  family ;  and  that  a  man  possessed  of  no  manner  of  liter 
ature  should  he  set  at  the  head  of  the  church. 

As  soon  as  the  act  of  the  six  articles  had  passed,  the  CSatho- 
lies  were  extremely  vigilant  in  informing  against  offeiidexs ; 
and  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons  were  in  a  little  time 
thrown  into  prison.  But  Cromwell,  who  had  not  bad  interest 
enough  to  prevent  that  act,  was  able  for  the  present  to  elude 
its  execution.  Seconded  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  Chancel- 
lor Audley,  as  well  as  by  Cranmer,  he  remonstrated  agaixuit 
the  cruelty  of  punishing  so  many  delinquents ;  and  he  obtuned 
permission  to  set  them  at  liberty.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
king^s  humor  gave  each  party  an  opportunity  of  triumphing 
in  its  turn.  No  sooner  had  Henry  passed  this  law,  which 
seemed  to  inflict  so  deep  a  wound  on  the  reformers,  than  he 
granted  a  general  permission  for  every  one  to  have  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  his  family ;  a  concession  regarded 
by  that  party  as  an  important  victory. 

But  as  Henry  Vas  observed  to  be  much  governed  by  nis 
wives  while  he  retained  his  fondness  for  them,  the  final  pre?- 
alence  of  either  party  seemed  much  to  depend  on  the  choice 
of  the  future  queen.  Immediately  af\er  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour,  the  most  beloved  of  all  his  wives,  he  began  to  think 
of  a  new  marriage.  He  first  cast  his  eye  towards  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Milan,  niece  to  the  emperor ;  and  he  made  pro- 
posals for  that  aUiance.  But  meeting  with  difficulties,  he  was 
carried  by  his  friendship  for  Francis  rather  to  think  of  a 
French  princess.  He  demanded  the  duchess  dowager  of 
Longueville,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine ;  but  Francis  told  him,  that  the  lady  was 
already  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  The  king,  how- 
ever, would  not  take  a  refusal :  he  had  set  his  heart  extremely 
on  the  match  :  the  information  which  he  had  received  of  the 
Juchess^s  accomplishments  and  beauty,  had  prepossessed  him 
in  her  favor ;  and  having  privately  sent  over  Meautys  to  exam- 
ine her  person,  and  get  certain  intelligence  of  her  conduct, 
the  accounts  which  that  agent  brought  him  served  further  to 
inflame  his  desires.  He  learned  that  she  was  big  made ;  aod 
he  thought  her  on  that  account  the  more  proper  match  for 
him  who  was  now  become  somewhat  corpulem.    The  pless* 
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»,  too,  of  mortifying  his  nephew,  whom  he  did  not  IoyOj 
a  fiirtner  incitement  to  his  prosecution  of  this  match ;  and 
he  insisted  that  Francis  should  give  him  die  preference  to  the 
king  of  Scots.  But  Francis,  though  sensible  that  the  alliance 
of  England  was  of  much  greater  importance  to  his  interests, 
would  not  affront  his  friend  and  ally ;  and  to  prevent  further 
solicitation,  he  immediately  sent  the  princess  to  Scotland. 
Not  to  shock,  however,  Henry's  humor,  Francis  made  him 
an  offer  of  Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome ;  but  as  the  king  was  informed  that  James  had  formerly 
lejected  this  princess  he  would  not  hear  any  further  of  such  a 
proposal.  The  French  monarch  then  offered  him  the  choice 
of  the  two  younger  sisters  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  he 
asBured  him,  that  they  were  nowise  inferior  either  in  merit  or 
size  to  their  elder  sister,  and  that  one  of  them  was  even  supe- 
rior in  beauty.  The  king  was  as  scrupulous  with  regard  to 
the  person  of  his  wives,  as  if  his  heart  had  been  really  sus- 
ceptible of  a  delicate  passion  ;  and  he  was  unwillbg  to  trust 
any  relations,  or  even  pictures,  with  regard  to  this  important 
particular.  He  proposed  to  Francis,  that  they  should  have  a 
conference  at  Calais  on  pretence  of  business ;  and  that  this 
monarch  should  bring  along  with  him  the  two  princesses  of 
(juise,  together  with  the  finest  ladies  of  quality  in  France,  that 
he  might  make  a  choice  among  them.  But  the  gallant  spirit 
of  Francis  was  shocked  with  the  proposal :  he  was  impressed 
with  too  much  regard,  he  said,  for  the  fair  sex,  to  carry  ladieb 
oi  the  first  quality  like  geldings  to  a  market,  there  to  be 
chosen  or  rejected  by  the  numor  of  the  purchaser.*  Henry 
would  hearken  to  none  of  these  niceties,  but  still  insisted  on 
Us  proposal ;  which,  however,  notwithstanding  Francis's  ear- 
nest desire  of  obliging  him,  was  finally  rejected. 

The  king  then  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a  German 
ftlliance ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  league  were 
extremely  disgusted  with  the  emperor  on  account  of  his  \  erse- 
euting  their  religion,  he  hoped,  by  matching  himself  into  one 
of  their  families,  to  renew  a  connection  which  he  regarded  as 
10  advantageous  to  him.  Cromwell  joyfully  seconded  this 
mtention ;  and  proposed  to  him  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  father 
ttie  duke  of  that  name,  had  great  interest  among  the  Lutheran 
princes,  and  whose  sister,  Sibylla,  was  married  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  league.     A  flattering 
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picture  of  the  princess,  by  Hans  Hoi  ben,  determined  Henry 
to  apply  to  her  father ;  and  after  some  negotiation,  the  ma^ 
liage,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of  Saxonj 
was  at  last  concluded ;  and  Anne  was  sent  over  to  Englandi 
The  king,  impatient  to  be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
his  bride,  came  privately  to  Rochester  and  got  a  sight  of  her 
He  found  her  big,  indeed,  and  tall  as  he  could  wish ;  but  utterly 
destitute  both  of  beauty  and  grace ;  very  unlike  the  pictures  and 
representations  which  he  had  received :  he  swore  she  was  a 
great  Flanders  mare ;  and  declared  that  he  never  could  poss- 
bly  bear  her  any  affection.  The  matter  was  worse  when  he 
found  that  she  could  speak  no  language  but  Dutch,  of  wbick 
he  was  entirely  ignorant ;  and  that  the  charms  of  her  conve^ 
sation  were  not  likely  to  compensate  for  the  homeliness  d 
her  person.  He  returned  to  Greenwich  very  melancholy; 
and  he  much  lamented  his  hard  fate  to  Cromwell,  as  well  ai 
to  Lord  Russel,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 
This  last  gentleman,  in  order  to  give  him  comfort,  told  him, 
that  his  misfortune  was  common  to  him  with  all  kings,  wlio 
could  not,  like  private  persons,  choose  for  themselves,  but 
must  receive  their  wives  from  the  judgment  and  fancy  of 
others. 

It  was  the  subject  of  debate  among  the  king^s  counselbn, 
whether  the  marriage  could  not  yet  be  dissolved,  and  Ae 
princess  be  sent  back  to  her  own  country.  Henry^s  situatioo 
seemed  at  that  time  very  critical.  Afler  the  ten  years'  tnioe 
concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  a 
good  understanding  was  thought  to  have  taken  place  between 
these  rival  monarchs ;  and  such  marks  of  union  appeared,  ai 
gave  great  jealousy  to  the  court  of  England.  The  emperor, 
who  knew  the  generous  nature  of  Francis,  even  put  a  confidence 
in  him  which  is  rare  to  that  degree  among  great  princes.  An 
insurrection  had  been  raised  in  the  Low  Countries  by  Ae 
inhabitants  of  Ghent,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  most  daIlge^ 
ous  consequences.  Charles,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
resolved  to  go  in  person  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  appease  those 
disorders ;  but  he  found  great  difficulties  in  choosing  the  mail" 
ner  of  his  passing  thither.  The  road  by  Italy  and  Germany 
was  tedious :  the  voyage  through  the  channel  dangerous,  fay 
reason  of  the  English  naval  power :  he  asked  Francis's  pe^ 
mission  to  pass  through  his  dominions;  and  he  entrusted 
himself  into  the  hands  of  a  rival,  whom  he  had  so  mortally 
offended.    The  French  monarch  received  him  at  I'bjhm  with 
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sat  magnificence  and  courtesy  ;  and  though  pn  mpted  hoth 
revenge  and  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  his  mis 
!8S  and  favorites,  to  make  advantage  of  the  present  opportu- 
y,  he  conducted  the  emperor  safely  out  of  his  dominions 
d  would  not  so  much  as  speak  to  him  of  business  during  his 
ode  in  France,  lest  his  demands  should  bear  the  air  of  vio« 
ice  upon  his  royal  guest. 

Henry,  who  was  informed  of  all  these  particulars,  believed 
at  an  entire  and  cordia!  union  had  taken  place  between 
ese  princes ;  and  that  their  religious  zeal  might  prompt  them 
&11  with  combined  arms  upon  England.*  An  alliance  with 
e  (jerman  princes  seemed  now  more  than  ever  requisite  for 
8  interest  and  safety ;  and  he  knew  that  if  he  sem  back  the 
incess  of  Cleves,  such  an  affront  would  be  highly  resented 
fher  friends  and  family.  [1540.]  He  was  therefore  re- 
ihred,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  her,  to  complete  the 
larriage ;  and  he  told  Cromwell,  that,  since  matters  had  gone 
)  fiiT,  he  must  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke.  Cromwell,  who 
new  how  much  his  own  interests  "were  concerned  in  this  affair, 
tw  very  anxious  to  learn  from  the  king,  next  morning  af\er  the 
larriage,  whether  he  now  liked  his  spouse  any  better.  The 
ing  told  him,  that  he  hated  her  worse  than  ever ;  and  that 
er  person  was  more  disgusting  on  a  near  approach ;  he  was 
iiohred  never  to  meddle  with  her :  and  even  suspected  her 
3t  to  be  a  true  maid  :  a  point  about  which  he  entertained  an 
Ktieme  delicacy.  He  continued,  however,  to  be  civil  to 
one;  he  even  seemed  to  repose  his  usual  confidence  in 
rmnwell ;  but  though  he  exerted  this  command  over  himself, 
discontent  lay  lurking  in  his  breast,  and  was  ready  to  burst 
t  oa  the  first  opportunity. 

A  session  of  parliament  was  held ;  and  none  of  the  abbots 

>re  now  allowed  a  place  in  the  house  of  peers.     The  king, 

the  mouth  of  the  chancellor,  complained  to  the  parliament 

the  great  diversity  of  religions  which  still  prevailed  among 

I  subjects ;  a  grievance,  he  affirmed,  which  ought  the  less 

be  endured,  because  the  Scriptures  were  now  published  in 

iglish,  and  ought  universally  to  be  the  standard  of  belief  to 

mankind.     But  he  had  appointed,  he  said,  some  bishops 

d  divines  to  draw  up  a  list  of  tenets  to  which  his  people 

are  to  assent ;  and  he  was  determined,  that  Christ,  tlie  doc- 

of  Christ,  and  the  truth,  should  have  the  victory.    The 


*  Stowe,  p.  679. 
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king  seems  to  have  expected  more  efiect  in  ascertaining  troth, 
from  thb  new  book  of  his  doctors,  than  bad  ensued  fran  tho 
publication  of  the  Scriptures.  Cromwell,  as  vicar-genenl, 
made  also  in  the  king^s  name  a  speech  to  the  upper  house; 
and  the  peers,  ]>a  return,  bestowed  great  flattery  on  him,  and 
in  particular  said,  that  he  was  worthy,  by  his  desert,  to  be 
vicar-general  of  the  universe.  That  minister  seemed  to  be  do 
less  in  his  master's  good  graces :  he  received,  soon  after  the 
sitting  of  the  parliament,  the  title  of  earl  of  Essex,  and  was 
installed  knight  of  the  garter. 

There  remained  only  one  religious  order  in  England ;  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  knights  of  Malta,  as 
they  are  commonly  called.  This  order,  partly  ecclesiastical, 
partly  militar}%  had  by  their  valor  done  great  service  to  Christen- 
dom ;  and  had  very  much  retarded,  at  Jerusalem,  Bhodes, 
and  Malta,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  barbarians.  During  the 
general  surrender  of  the  religious  houses  in  England,  they 
had  exerted  their  spirit,  and  had  obstinately  refused  to  jrield 
up  their  revenues  to  the  king;  and  Henry,  who  would  endure 
no  society  that  professed  obedience  to  the  pope,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  this  order. 
Their  revenues  were  large ;  and  formed  an  addition  nowise 
contemptible  to  the  many  acquisitions  which  the  king  had 
already  made.  But  he  had  very  ill  husbanded  the  great 
revenue  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  the  church :  his  profuse 
generosity  dissipated  faster  than  his  rapacity  could  supply; 
and  the  parliament  was  surprised  this  session  to  find  a  demand 
made  upon  them  of  four  tenths,  and  a  subsidy  of  one  shilling 
in  the  pound  during  two  years :  so  ill  were  the  public  expec* 
tations  answered,  that  the  crown  was  never  more  to  require 
any  supply  from  the  people.  The  commons,  though  lavish 
of  their  liberty,  and  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow-subjects,  were 
extremely  frugal  of  their  money ;  and  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty so  small  a  grant  could  be  obtained  by  this  absolute  and 
dreaded  monarch.  The  convocation  gave  the  king  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  to  be  levied  in  two  years.  The  pretext  for 
these  grants  was,  the  great  expense  which  Henry  had  under* 
gone  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  in  building  forts  along  the 
seacoast,  and  in  equipping  a  navy.  As  he  had  at  present  no 
ally  on  the  continent  in  whom  he  reposed  much  confideoce» 
he  relied  only  on  his  domestic  strength,  and  was  on  that 
account  obliged  to  be  more  expensive  in  his  prepaiatioBi 
against  the  danger  of  an  invasion.  h 
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The  king^s  favor  to  Cromwell,  and  his  acquiescence  In  the 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  were  both  of  them  deceitful 
appearances:  his  aversion  to  the  queen  secretly  increased 
every  day ;  and  having  at  last  broken  all  restraint,  it  prompted 
him  at  once  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  so  odious  to 
him,  and  to  involve  his  mmister  in  ruin,  who  had  been  the 
innocent  authoi  of  it.  The  fali  of  Cromwell  was  hastened  by 
other  causes.  All  the  nobility  hated  a  man  who,  being  of  such 
low  extraction,  had  not  only  mounted  above  them  by  his  station 
of  vicar-general,  but  had  engrossed  many  of  the  other  con* 
Biderable  offices  of  the  crown  :  besides  enjoying  that  commis- 
sion, which  gave  him  a  high  and  almost  absolute  authority 
over  the  clergy,  and  even  over  the  laity,  he  was  privy  seal, 
chamberlain,  and  master  of  the  wards :  he  had  also  obtained  the 
order  of  the  garter,  a  dignity  which  had  ever  been  conferred 
only  on  men  of  illustrious  families,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
profaned  by  its  being  communicated  to  so  mean  a  person. 
The  people  were  averse  to  him,  as  the  supposed  author  of  the 
violence  on  the  monasteries ;  establishments  which  were  still 
revered  and  -beloved  by  the  commonalty.  The  Catholics 
regarded  him  as  the  concealed  enemy  of  their  religion :  the 
Protestants,  observing  his  exterior  concurrence  with  all  the 
persecutions  exercised  against  them,  were  inclined  to  bear  him 
as  little  favor;  and  reproached  him  with  the  timidity,  if  not 
treachery,  of  his  conduct.  And  the  king,  who  found  that  great 
clamors  had  on  all  hands  arisen  against  the  administration,  was 
not  displeased  to  throw  on  Cromwell  the  load  of  public  hatred ; 
and  he  hoped,  by  making  so  easy  a  sacrifice,  to  regain  the 
afiections  of  his  subjects. 

But  there  was  another  cause  which  suddenly  set  all  these 
Biotives  in  action,  and  brought  about  an  unexpected  revolution 
m  the  ministry.    The  king  had  fixed  his  affection  on  Catha- 
rine Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  being  deter* 
oained  to  gratify  this  new  passion,  he  could  find  no  expedient, 
CMit  by  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  present  consort,  to  raise 
Catharine  to  his  bed  and  throne.     The  duke,  who  had  long 
been  engaged  in  enmity  with  Cromwell,  made  the  same  use 
of  her  insinuations  to  ruin  this  minister,  that  he  had  formerly 
done  of  Anne  Boleyn's  against  Wolsey ;  and  when  all  engines 
were  prepared,  he  obtained  a  commission  from  the  king  to 
inest  Cromwell  at  the  council  table,  on  an  accusation  of  high 
treason,  and  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.    Immediately  after, 
tloU  of  attainder  was  framed  against  him ;  and  the  hotiae  of 
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peers  thought  proper,  without  trial,  exainination,  or  evidence, 
JO  condemn  to  death  a  man,  whom  a  few  days  before  they  had 
declared  worthy  to  be  vicar-general  of  the  universe.  The 
house  of  commons  passed  the  bill,  though  not  without  some 
opposition.  Cromwell  was  accused  of  heresy  and  treason; 
but  the  proofs  of  his  treasonable  practices  are  utterly  improba- 
ble, and  even  absolutely  ridiculous.*  The  only  circumstance 
of  his  conduct  by  which  he  seems  to  have  merited  this  &te, 
was  his  being  the  instrument  of  the  king^s  tyranny  in  conduct- 
ing like  iniquitous  bills,  in  the  preceding  session,  against  the 
countess  of  Salisbury  and  others. 

Cromwell  endeavored  to  soAen  the  king  by  the  most  humUe 
supplications ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  it  was  not  the  practice 
of  that  prince  "d  ruin  his  ministers  and  favorites  by  halves; 
and  though  the  unhappy  prisoner  once  wrote  to  him  in  so 
moving  a  strain  as  even  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  he 
hardened  himself  against  all  movements  of  pity,  and  refused 
his  pardon.  The  conclusion  of  Cromwell's  letter  ran  in  these 
words :  ^^  I,  a  most  woful  prisoner,  am  ready  to  submit  to 
death  when  it  shall  please  Grod  and  your  majesty ;  and  yet  the 
frail  flesh  incites  me  to  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy  and  pei^ 
don  of  mine  offences.  Written  at  the  Tower,  with  the  heavy 
heart  and  trembling  hand  of  your  highnesses  most  miserable 
prisoner  and  poor  slave,  Thomas  CromwelL^^  And  a  little 
below,  "  Most  gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy, 
mercy."  f  When  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  avoided 
all  earnest  protestations  of  his  innocence,  and  all  complaints 
against  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him.  He  knew  that 
Henry  would  resent  on  his  son  those  symptoms  of  opposition 
to  his  will,  and  that  his  death  alone  would  not  terminate  that 
monarches  vengeance.  He  was  a  man  of  prudence,  industiy* 
and  abilities ;  worthy  of  a  better  master  and  of  a  better  fate. 
Though  raised  to  the  summit  of  power  from  a  low  origin,  he 
betrayed  no  insolence  or  contempt  towards  his  inferiors ;  and 
was  careful  to  remember  all  the  obligations  which,  during 
his  more  humble  fortune,  he  had  owed  to  any  one.  He  had 
served  as  a  private  sentinel  in  the  Italian  wars;  when  he 
received  some  good  offices  from  a  Lucquese  merchant,  who 
had  entirely  forgotten  his  person,  as  well  as  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered  him.  Cromwell,  in  his  grandeur,  happened 
at  London  to  cast  his  eye  on  his  benefactor,  now  reduced 

*  Burnet,  voL  L  p.  278.  f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  281,  282. 
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Id  poverty  by  miffortunes.  He  immediately  sent  for  him, 
reminded  him  of  their  ancient  friendship,  and  by  his  grateful 
assistance  reinstated  him  in  his  former  prosperity  and  opu- 
lence.* 

The  measures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Anne  of  Cleves 
were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  bill  of  attainder 
Against  Cromwell.  The  house  of  peers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  commons,  applied  to  the  king  by  petition,  desiring  that  he 
would  allow  his  marriage  to  be  examined ;  and  orders  were 
immediately  given  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  convocation. 
Anne  had  formerly  been  contracted  by  her  father  to  the  duke 
of  Lorraine ;  but  she,  as  well  as  the  duke,  were  at  that  time 
under  age,  and  the  contract  had  been  aflerwards  annulled  by 
consent  of  both  parties. 

The  king,  however,  pleaded  this  precontract  as  a  ground  of 
divorce ;  and  he  added  two  reasons  more,  which  may  seem  a 
little  extraordinary ;  that,  when  he  espoused  Anne  he  had  not 
inwardly  given  his  consent,  and  that  he  had  not  thought 
proper  to  consummate  the  marriage.  The  convocation  was 
satisfied  with  these  reasons,  and  solemnly  annulled  the  mar- 
riage between  the  king  and  queen :  the  paiiiament  ratified  the 
decision  of  the  clergy  ;t  and  the  sentence  was  soon  afler 
notified  to  the  princess. 

Anne  was  blest  with  a  happy  insensibility  of  temper,  even 
in  the  points  which  the  most  nearly  affect  her  sex ;  and  the 
king's  aversion  towards  her,  as  well  as  his  prosecution  of  the 
divorce,  had  never  given  her  the  least  uneasiness.  She  wil- 
lingly hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation  with  him ;  and 
"When  he  oflered  to  adopt  her  as  his  sister,  to  give  her  place 
next  the  queen  and  his  own  daughter,  and  to  make  a  settle- 
ment of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  upon  her ;  she  accepted 
of  the  conditions,  and  gave  her  consent  to  the  divorce.  |  She 
even  wrote  to  her  brother,  (for  her  father  was  now  dead,)  tha 
she  had  been  very  well  used  in  England,  and  desired  mm  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  king.  The  only  instance  of  pnde 
which  she  betrayed  was,  that  she  refused  to  return  to  her  own 
country  af^er  the  affront  which  she  had  received;  and  she 
ived  and  died  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  Anne^s  moderation,  this  incident  produced 
m  great  coldness  between  the  king  and  the  German  princes; 

*  Burnet,  toL  L  p.  172. 
t  See  note  P,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
t  Herbert,  p.  458,  459. 
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bat  aj  the  situation  of  Europe  was  now  much  alteTed,  Hmnj 
was  the  more  indifferent  about  their  resentment  The  doss 
intimacy  which  had  taken  place  between  Francis  and  Charlei 
had  subsisted  during  a  very  short  time :  the  dissimilarity  <^ 
their  characters  soon  renewed,  with  greater  violence  than  ever, 
their  former  jealousy  and  hatred.  While  Charles  remained  at 
Paris,  Francis  had  been  imprudently  engaged,  by  his  open 
temper,  and  by  that  satisfaction  which  a  noble  mind  naturally 
feels  in  performing  generous  actions,  to  make  in  confidence 
some  dangerous  discoveries  to  that  interested  monarch;  and 
having  now  lost  all  suspicion  of  his  rival,  he  hoped  that  die 
emperor  and  he,  supporting  each  other,  might  neglect  eveiy 
other  alliance.  He  not  only  communicated  to  his  guest  the 
state  of  his  negotiations  with  Sultan  Solyman  and  the  Vene^ 
tians ;  he  also  laid  open  the  solicitations  which  he  had  received 
from  the  court  of  England  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  against 
him.*  Charles  had  no  sooner  reached  his  own  dominions, 
than  he  showed  himself  unworthy  of  the  friendly  receptioa 
which  he  had  met  with.     He  absolutely  refused  to  fulfil  his 

Sromise,  and  put  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  possession  of  the 
[ilanese  ;  he  informed  Solyman  and  the  senate  of  Venice  of 
the  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their  ally ;  and 
he  took  care  that  Henry  should  not  be  ignorant  how  readily 
Francis  had  abandoned  his  ancient  friend,  to  whom  he  owed 
such  important  obligations,  and  had  saciificed  him  to  a  new 
confederate :  he  even  poisoned  and  misrepresented  many 
things  which  the  unsuspecting  heart  of  the  French  monarch 
had  disclosed  to  him.  Had  Henry  possessed  true  judgment 
and  generosity,  this  incident  alone  had  been  sufficient  to  guide 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  ally.  But  his  domineering  pride  ca^ 
ried  him  immediately  to  renounce  the  friendship  of  Francis, 
who  had  so  unexpectedly  given  the  preference  to  the  emperor; 
and  as  Charles  invited  him  to  a  renewal  of  ancient  amity,  be 
willingly  accepted  of  the  ofier ;  and  thinking  himself  secure  in 
this  alliance,  he  neglected  the  friendship  both  of  France  and 
of  the  German  princes. 

The  new  turn  which  Henry  had  taken  with  regard  to  fi^eign 
afiairs  was  extremely  agreeable  to  his  Catholic  subjects ;  and 
as  it  had  perhaps  contributed,  among  other  reasons,  to  the  ruin 
of  Cromwell,  it  made  them  entertain  hopes  of  a  final  preva- 
lence over  their  antagonists.     The  marriage  of  the  king  with 

•  P^re  Daniel.    Du  lillet 
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Cathaiine  Howard,  which  followed  soon  afler  his  divorce  from 
Anne  of  Cleves,  was  also  regarded  as  a  favorable  incident  to 
their  party ;  and  the  subsequent  events  corresponded  to  their 
expectations.  The  king^s  councils  being  now  directed  by 
Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  a  furious  persecution  commenced 
against  the  Protestants ;  and  the  law  of  the  six  articles  was 
executed  with  rigor.  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
Lambert^s  execution,  felt,  in  his  turn,  the  severity  of  the  per- 
pecuting  spirit ;  and,  by  a  bill  which  passed  in  parliament,  he 
was,  without  trial,  condemned  to  the  flames,  together  with 
Jerome  and  Grerrard.  He  discussed  theological  questions 
even  at  the  stake ;  and  as  the  dispute  between  him  and  the 
sheriff  turned  upon  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  said,  that  he 
doubted  whether  the  saints  could  pray  for  us ;  but  if  they 
could,  he  hoped  in  half  an  hour  to  be  praying  for  the  sherin 
mod  all  the  spectators.  He  next  entreated  the  sheriff  to  carry 
to  the  king  his  dying  request,  which  he  fondly  imagined  would 
have  authority  with  that  monarch  who  had  sent  him  to  the 
stake.  The  purport  of  his  request  was,  that  Henry,  besides 
repressing  superstitious  ceremonies,  should  be  extremely  vigi- 
lant in  preventing  fornication  and  common  swearing.* 

While  Henry  was  exerting  this  violence  against  the  Protest- 
ants, he  spared  not  the  Catholics  who  denied  his  supremacy ; 
and  a  foreigner,  at  that  time  in  England,  had  reason  to  say, 
that  those  who  were  against  the  pope  were  burned,  and  those 
who  were  for  him  were  hanged.t  The  king  even  displayed 
in  an  ostentatious  manner  this  tyrannical  impartiality,  which 
reduced  both  parties  to  subjection,  and  uifused  terror  into  every 
breast  Barnes,  Grerrard,  and  Jerome  had  been  carried  to  the 
place  of  execution  on  three  hurdles ;  and  along  with  them 
there  was  placed  on  each  hurdle  a  Catholic,  who  was  also 
teecuted  for  his  religion.  These  Catholics  were  Abel,  Fether- 
Btone,  and  Powel,  who  declared,  that  the  most  grievous  part 
of  their  punishment  was  the  being  coupled  to  such  heretical 
miscreants  as  suflfered  with  them.  | 

Though  the  spirit  of  the  English  seemed  to  be  totally  sunk 
under  the  despotic  power  of  Henry,  there  appeared  some 
tj^mptoms  of  discontent.  An  inconsiderable  rebellion  broke 
<Nit  m  Yorkshire,  headed  by  Sir  John  Nevil ;  but  it  was  soon 
Nippressed,  and  Nevil,  with  othc  r  ringleaders,  was  executed. 

.  *  Burnet,  voL  L  p.  298.    Fox.  t  Fox,  v<d.  IL  p.  629. 
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The  rebels  were  supposed  to  have  been  instigated  cy  tlio 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  Pole ;  and  the  king  was  instantly  dete^ 
mined  to  ir  ake  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  already  hey 
under  sentence  of  death,  suffer  for  her  son's  offences.  lb 
ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  execution ;  and  this  veneiabie 
matron  maintained  still,  in  these  distressful  circumstances,  the 
spirit  of  that  long  race  of  monarchs  from  whom  she  was 
descended.*  She  refused  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  of 
submit  to  a  sentence,  where  she  had  received  no  trial.  She 
told  the  expctitioner,  that  if  he  would  have  her  head,  he  most 
win  it  the  best  way  he  could  :  and  thus,  shaking  her  venerable 
gray  locks,  she  ran  about  the  scaffold ;  and  the  executioner 
followed  with  his  axe,  aimuig  many  fruitless  blows  at  her 
neck,  before  he  was  able  to  give  the  fatal  stroke.  Thus 
perished  the  last  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  which,  with  great 
^ory,  but  still  greater  crimes  and  misfortunes,  had  governed 
England  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years.  Lord  Leonard 
Grey,  a  man  who  had  formerly  rendered  service  to  the  crown, 
was  also  beheaded  for  treason,  soon  afler  the  countess  of 
Salisbury.  We  know  little  concerning  the  grounds  of  his 
prosecution. 

[154L]  The  insurrection  in  the  north  engaged  Henry  to 
make  a  progress  thither,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his 
people,  to  reconcile  them  to  his  government,  and  to  abolish 
the  ancient  superstitions,  to  which  those  parts  were  much 
addicted.  He  had  also  another  motive  for  this  journey  :  he 
purposed  to  have  a  conference  at  York  with  his  nephew  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and,  if  possible,  to  cement  9  close  and 
indissoluble  union  with  that  kingdom. 

The  same  spirit  of  religious  innovation  which  had  seized 
other  parts  of  Europe  had  made  its  way  into  Scotland,  and 
had  begun,  before  this  period,  to  excite  the  same  jealousies, 
fears,  and  persecutions.  About  the  year  1527,  Patrick  Ham- 
ilton, a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  having  been  created 
abbot  of  Feme,  was  sent  abroad  for  his  education,  but  had 
fallen  into  company  with  some  reformers ;  and  he  returned 
into  his  own  country  very  iL  disposed  towards  that  church, 
of  which  his  birth  and  his  merit  entitled  him  to  attain  the 
highest  dign'.ties.  The  fervor  of  youth  and  his  zeal  for 
novelty  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  his  sentiments 
and  Campbell,  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who,  under  color  of 

•  Herbert,  p.  468. 
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friendship,  and  a  sympathy  in  opinion,  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  his  confidence,  accused  him  before  Beaton,  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews.  Hamilton  was  invited  to  St.  Andrews, 
in  onler  to  maintain  with  some  of  the  clergy  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  controverted  points ;  and  afler  much  reasoning 
with  regard  to  justification,  free  will,  original  sin,  and  other 
topics  of  that  nature,  the  conference  ended  with  their  con- 
demning Hamilton  to  be  burned  for  his  errors.  The  young 
man,  who  had  been  deaf  to  the  insinuations  of  ambition,  was 
less  likely  to  be  shaken  with  the  fears  of  death ;  while  he 
proposed  to  himself,  both  the  glory  of  bearing  testimony  to 
die  truth,  and  the  immediate  reward  attending  his  martyrdom. 
The  people,  who  compassionated  his  youth,  his  virtue,  and 
his  noble  birth,  were  much  moved  at  the  constancy  of  his 
end ;  and  an  incident  which  soon  followed  still  more  con- 
finned  them  in  their  favorable  sentiments  towards  him.  He 
had  cited  Campbell,  who  still  insulted  him  at  the  stake,  to 
answer  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  and  as  that  per* 
secutor,  either  astonished  with  these  events,  or  overcome 
with  remorse,  or  perhaps  seized  casually  with  a  distemper, 
soon  afler  lost  his  senses,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died ;  the  people  regarded  Hamilton  as  a  prophet  as  well  as 
B  martyr.* 

Among  the  disciples  converted  by  Hamilton,  was  one  friar 

Forrest,  who  became  a  zealous  preacher ;  and  who,  though 

he  did  not  openly  discover  his  sentiments,  was  suspected  to 

lean  towards  the  new  opinions.     His  diocesan,  the  bishop  of 

Dunkel,  enjoined  him,  when  he  met  with  a  good  epistle  or 

good  gospel,  which  favored  the  liberties  of  holy  church,  to 

preach  on  it,  and  let  the  rest  alone.     Forrest  replied,  that  he 

had  read  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  had  not  found 

«n  ill  epistle  or  ill  gospel  in  any  part  of  them.     The  extreme 

attachment  to  the  Scriptures  was  regarded,  in  those  days,  as  a 

sore  characteristic  of  heresy;  and  Forrest  was  soon  afler 

Drought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.     While  the 

priests  were  deliberating  on  the  place  of  his  execution,  a 

bystander  advised  them  to  burn  him  in  a  cellar ;  for  that  the 

smoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton  had  infected  all  those  on 

whom  it  blew.t 

The  clergy  were  at  that  time  reduced  to  great  difficultiesi 
»  .  ■    I. 

•  SpotBwood's  Hist  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  62. 
t  8potvprood'0  BisL  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  66. 
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not  odIj  in  Scotland,  but  all  over  Europe.  As  the  lefonnen 
aimed  at  a  total  subversion  of  ancient  establishments,  which 
they  represented  as  idolatrous,  impious,  detestable  ;  the  priests, 
who  found  both  their  honors  and  properties  at  stake,  diougfat 
that  they  had  a  right  to  resist,  by  every  expedient,  these  danger- 
ous invaders,  and  that  the  same  simple  principles  of  equity 
which  justified  a  man  in  killing  a  pirate  or  a  robber,  would 
acquit  them  for  the  execution  of  such  heretics.  A  toleration, 
though  it  is  never  acceptable  to  ecclesiastics,  might,  they  said, 
be  admitted  in  other  cases  ;  but  seemed  an  absurdity  where 
fundamentals  were  shaken,  and  where  the  possessions  and 
even  the  existence  of  the  established  clergy  were  brought  in 
danger.  But  though  the  church  was  thus  carried  by  policy, 
as  well  as  inclination,  to  kindle  the  fires  of  persecution,  they 
found  the  success  of  this  remedy  very  precarious;  and 
ot>served,  that  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the  reformers,  inflamed 
by  punishment,  was  apt  to  prove  contagious  on  the  compas- 
sionate minds  of  the  spectators.  The  new  doctrine,  amidst 
all  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  secretly  spread  itself 
every  where  ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  gradually  disposed 
to  a  revolution  in  religion. 

But  the  most  dangerous  symptom  for  the  clergy  in  Scot- 
land was,  that  the  nobility,  from  the  example  of  England, 
had  cast  a  wishful  eye  on  the  church  revenues,  and  hoped,  if 
a  reformation  took  place,  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder 
of  the  ecclesiastics.  James  himself,  who  was  very  poor,  and 
wa^  somewhat  inclined  to  magnificence,  particulariy  in  build- 
mg,  had  been  swayed  by  like  motives  ;  and  began  to  threaten 
the  clergy  with  the  same  fate  that  had  attended  them  in  the 
neighboring  country.  Henry  also  never  ceased  ezhordng 
his  nephew  to  imitate  his  example ;  and  being  moved,  both 
by  the  pride  of  making  proselytes,  and  the  prospect  of  security, 
should  Scotland  embrace  a  close  union  with  him,  he  solicited 
the  king  of  Scots  to  meet  him  at  York ;  and  he  obtained  a 
Dromise  to  that  purpose. 

The  ecclesiastics  were  alarmed  at  this  resolution  of  James, 
and  they  employed  every  expedient  in  order  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  it.  They  represented  the  danger  of  innovation ; 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  aggrandizbg  the  nobility* 
already  too  powerful ;  the  hazard  of  putting  lumself  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  his  hereditary  enemies ;  the  depend- 
ence on  them  which  must  ensue  upon  his  loranug;  the  finend- 
•hip  of  France,  and  of  all  foreign  powers.    T^  these  coo- 
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aidei  JOOUB  they  added  the  prospect  of  immediate  interest,  by 
which  they  found  the  king  to  be  much  governed :  they  offered 
him  a  present  gratuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  :  they 
promised  him  that  the  church  should  always  be  ready  to 
contribute  to  his  supply :  and  they  pointed  out  to  him  the 
confiscation  of  heretics,  as  the  means  of  filling  his  exchequer, 
and  of  adding  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the 
crown  revenues.*  The  insinuations  of  his  new  queen,  to  whom 
jTOUth,  beauty,  and  address  had  given  a  powerful  influence 
over  him,  seconded  all  these  reasons  ;  and  James  was  at  last 
engaged,  first  to  delay  his  journey,  then  to  send  excuses  to 
!he  ^g  of  England,  who  had  already  come  to  York  in  order 
lo  be  present  at  the  interview.t 

Henry,  vexed  with  the  disappointment,  and  enraged  at  the 
«9ront,  vowed  vengeance  against  his  nephew ;  and  he  began, 
by  permitting  piracies  at  sea  and  incursions  at  land,  to  put  his 
threats  in  execution.  But  he  received  soon  after,  in  his  own 
fiunily,  an  affront  to  which  he  was  much  more  sensible,  and 
'vhich  touched  him  in  a  point  where  he  always  showed  an 
extreme  delicacy.  He  had  thought  himself  very  happy  in 
his  new  marriage :  the  agreeable  person  and  disposition  of 
Catharine  had  entirely  captivated  his  affections  ;  and  he  made 
DO  secret  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  her.  He  had  even 
publicly,  in  his  chapel,  returned  solemn  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
tibe  felicity  which  the  conjugal  state  afforded  him ;  and  he 
directed  tihie  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  compose  a  form  of  prayer 
tx  that  purpose.  But  the  queen's  conduct  very  little  merited 
this  tenderness :  one  Lascelles  brought  intelligence  of  her 
diSBolute  life  to  Cranmer ;  and  told  him  that  his  sister,  formerly 
a  servant  in  the  family  of  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  wim 
whom  Catharine  was  educated,  had  given  him  a  particular 
account  of  her  licentious  manners.  Derham  and  Mannoc, 
both  of  them  servants  to  the  duchess,  had  been  admitted  to 
her  bed ;  and  she  had  even  taken  little  care  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  the  other  servants  of  the  family.  The  primate, 
■truck  with  this  intelligence,  which  it  was  equally  dangerous 

*  BuobtnaD,  lib.  xiv.  Drummond  in  Ja.  Y.  Pitscotie,  ibid.   Knox. 

t  Henry  had  sent  some  books,  riclily  ornamented,  to  his  nephew, 
whOf  as  soon  as  he  saw  by  the  titles,  that  they  had  a  tendency  to 
defend  the  new  doctrines,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  in  the  presence 
of  the  person  who  brought  them ;  adding,  it  was  better  he  should 
imtaoy  fhem,  than  they  him.    See  Epist.  Reginald  Fole^  part 
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to  conceal  or  to  discover,  communicated  the  matter  to  the  ear 
of  Hertford  and  to  the  chancellor.  They  agreed,  tlmt  the 
matter  sh::uld  hy  no  means  be  buried  in  silence;  and  tho 
archbishop  himself  seemed  the  most  proper  person  to  disclose 
it  to  the  king.  Cranmer,  unwilling  to  speak  on  so  delicate  a 
subject,  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  whole,  and  conveyed  it  to 
Henry,  who  was  infinitely  astonished  at  the  intelligence.  So 
confident  was  he  of  the  fidelity  of  his  consort,  that  at  first  he 
gave  no  credit  to  the  information ;  and  he  said  to  the  priyy- 
seal,  to  Lord  Russel,  high  admiral.  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and 
Wriothesley,  that  he  regarded  the  whole  as  a  ^dsehood. 
Cranmer  was  now  in  a  very  perilous  situation ;  and  had  not 
full  proof  been  found,  certain  and  inevitable  destruction  hung 
over  him.  The  king^s  impatience,  however,  and  jealousy 
prompted  him  to  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom  ;  the  priyy- 
seal  was  ordered  to  examine  Lascelles,  who  persisted  in  the 
information  he  had  given ;  and  still  appealed  to  his  sister^s 
testimony.  That  nobleman  next  made  a  journey,  under  pre- 
tence of  hunting,  and  went  to  Sussex,  where  the  woman  at 
that  time  resided  :  he  found  her  both  constant  in  her  foraier 
intelligence,  and  particular  as  to  the  facts ;  and  the  whole 
bore  but  too  much  the  face  of  probability.  Mannoc  and 
Derham,  who  were  arrested  at  the  same  time,  and  examined 
by  the  chancellor,  made  the  queen^s  guilt  entirely  certain  by 
their  confession;  and  discovered  other  particulars,  which 
redounded  still  more  to  her  dishonor.  Three  maids  of  the 
family  were  admitted  into  her  secrets ;  and  some  of  them  had 
even  passed  the  night  in  bed  with  her  and  her  lovers.  AD 
the  examinations  were  laid  before  the  king,  who  was  so  deeply 
af!ected,  that  he  remained  a  long  time  speechless,  and  at  last 
burst  into  tears.  *  He  found  to  his  surprise,  that  his  great  skill 
in  distinguishing  a  true  maid,  of  which  he  boasted  in  the  case 
of  Anne  of  Cleves,  had  failed  him  in  that  of  his  present  con- 
sort. The  queen,  being  next  questioned,  denied  her  guilt; 
but  when  informed  that  a  full  discovery  was  made,  she  con* 
f'^ssed  that  she  had  been  criminal  before  marriage  ;  and  only 
insisted  that  she  had  never  been  false  to  the  king^s  bed.  But 
as  there  was  evidence  that  one  Colepepper  had  passed  the 
night  with  her  alone  since  her  marriage  ;  and  as  it  appeared 
that  she  had  taken  Derham,  her  old  paramour,  into  her  service, 
she  seemed  to  deserve  little  credit  in  this  asseveration ;  and 
atkid  king,  besides,  was  not  of  a  humor  to  make  any  differeooe 
between  these  degrees  of  guilt. 
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J  1542.]  tietay  fbund  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  so 
y  or  expeditiously  satiate  his  vengeance  on  all  these  criroi- 
aalB  as  by  assembling  a  parliament,  the  usual  instrument  of 
hb  tyranny.  The  two  houses,  having  received  the  queen^s 
confession,  made  an  address  to  the  king.  They  entreated 
him  not  to  be  vexed  with  this  untoward  accident,  to  which  all 
men  were  subject ;  but  to  consider  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  and  the  mutability  of  human  aflfairs  ;  and  from  these 
views  to  derive  a  subject  of  consolation.  They  desired  leave 
to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  queen  and  her  accom- 
plices ;  and  they  begged  him  to  give  his  assent  to  this  bill,  not 
m  person,  which  would  renew  his  vexation,  and  might  endan- 
ger his  health,  but  by  commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  as  there  was  a  law  in  force  making  it  treason  to 
q)eak  ill  of  the  queen  as  well  as  of  the  king,  they  craved  his 
loyal  pardon  if  any  of  them  should,  on  the  present  occasion, 
nave  transgressed  any  part  of  the  statute. 

Having  obtained  a  gracious  answer  to  these  requests,  the 
parliament  proceeded  to  vote  a  bill  of  attainder  for  treason 
against  the  queen,  and  the  viscountess  of  Rocheford,  who  had 
conducted  her  secret  amours ;  and  in  this  bill  Colepepper  and 
Derham  were  also  comprehended.  At  the  same  time  they 
passed  a  bill  of  attainder  for  misprision  of  treason  against  the 
old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  Catharine^s  grandmother ;  her  uncle, 
Lord  William  Howard,  and  his  lady,  together  with  the  countess 
oi  Bridgewater,  and  nine  persons  more ;  because  they  knew  the 
qneen^s  vicious  course  of  life  before  her  marriage,  and  had 
concealed  it  This  was  an  efiect  of  Henry^s  usual  extrava 
gance,  to  expect  that  parents  should  so  far  forget  the  ties  of 
natural  affection,  and  the  sentiments  of  shame  and  decency, 
ah  to  reveal  to  him  the  most  secret  disorders  of  their  family. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  cruehy  of  this 
proceeding ;  for  he  pardoned  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  most 
of  the  others  condemned  for  mbprision  of  treason. 

However,  to  secure  himself  for  the  future,  as  well  as  his 
successors,  from  this  fatal  accident,  he  engaged  the  parliament 
fo  pass  a  law  somewhat  extraordinary.  It  was  enacted,  that 
any  one  who  knew,  or  vehemently  suspected,  any  guilt  in  the 
queen,  might,  within  twenty  da3rs,  disclose  it  to  the  king  or 
council,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  any  former  law 
against  defaming  the  queen ;  but  prohibiting  every  one,  at  the 
lame  time,  from  spreading  the  matter  abroad,  or  even  pri- 
mtely  whispering  it  to  others :  it  was  also  enacted,  that  if  the 
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king  married  any  woman  who  had  been  ineondnent, 
her  for  a  true  maid,  she  should  be  guilty  of  treason,  if  she 
did  not  previously  reveal  her  guilt  to  him.  The  people  made 
merry  with  this  singular  clause,  and  said  that  the  king  must 
henceforth  look  out  for  a  widow ;  for  no  reputed  maid  would 
ever  be  persuaded  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  statute.*  Aftef 
all  these  laws  were  passed,  the  queen  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  together  with  Lady  Rocheford.  They  behaved  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  dissolute  life ;  and  as  Lady  Boche- 
ford  was  known  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  Anne 
Boleyn  to  her  end,  she  died  impitied  ;  and  men  were  further 
confirmed,  by  the  discovery  of  this  woman^s  guilt,  in  the 
favorable  sentiments  which  they  had  entertained  of  that 
unfortunate  queen. 

The  king  made  no  demand  of  any  subsidy  from  this  par- 
liament ;  but  he  found  means  of  enriching  his  exchequer  from 
another  quarter  :  he  took  further  steps  towards  the  dissolution 
of  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  foundations  of  that  nature. 
The  courtiers  had  been  practising  on  the  presidents  and  gov- 
ernors to  make  a  surrender  of  their  revenues  to  the  kmg , 
and  they  had  been  successful  with  eight  of  them.     But  there 
was  an  obstacle  to  their  further  progress :  it  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  local  statutes  of  most  of  these  foundations,  that 
no  president,  or  any  number  of  fellows,  could  consent  to  such 
a  deed  without  the  imanimous  vote  of  all  the  fellows ;  and 
this  vote  was  not  easily  obtained.    All  such  statutes  were- 
annulled  by  parliament ;  and  the  revenues  of  these  houses* 
were  now  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  his  &vor- 
ites.t     The  Church  had  been  so  long  their  prey,  that  nobody 
was  surprised  at  any  new  inroads  made  upon  her.     From  th^ 
regular,  Henry  now  proceeded  to  make  devastations  on  th^ 
secular  clergy.     He  extorted  from  many  of  the  bishops  a  sur^ 
render  of  chapter  lands  ;  and  by  this  device  he  pillaged  th^ 
sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  and   London,  and  enriched  ni^ 
greedy  parasites  and  flatterers  with  their  spoils. 

The  clergy  have  been  commonly  so  fortunate  as  to  make  ^ 
concern  for  their  temporal  interests  go  h&nd  in  hand  with  a* 
jealousy  for  orthodoxy ;  and  both  these  passions  be  regarded  by 
the  people,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  as  proofs  of  zeal  foT 
religion :  but  the  violent  and  headstrong  character  of  Henry 

*  Burnet,  roL  L  p.  314. 

t  See  note  Q,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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disjomed  Aeae  otjects.  His  rapacity  was  gratified  hy 
plimdering  the  church,  his  bigotry  and  arrogance  by  persecut- 
ing heretics.  Though  he  engaged  the  parliament  to  mitigate 
-die  penalties  of  the  six  articles,  so  far  as  regards  the  marriage 
of  priests,  which  was  now  only  subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of 
goods,  chattels,  and  lands  during  life,  he  was  still  equally  bent 
on  maintaining  a  rigid  purity  in  speculative  principles.  He 
had  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  two  archbishops 
and  several  bishops  of  both  provinces,  together  with  a  con- 
mdexable  number  of  doctors  of  divinity  ;  and  by  virtue  of  his 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  he  had  given  them  in  charge  to  choose 
a  religion  for  his  people.  Before  the  commissioners  had  made 
any  progress  in  this  arduous  undertakmg,  the  parliament,  in 
1541,  had  passed  a  law  by  which  they  ratified  all  the  tenets 
which  these  divines  should  thereafter  establish  with  the  king's 
ccmsent :  and  they  were  not  ashamed  of  thus  expressly  declar- 
ing that  they  took  their  religion  upon  trust,  and  had  no  other 
rule,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  concerns,  than  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  their  master.  There  is  only  one  clause  of  the 
statute  which  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  savor  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty :  it  was  enacted,  that  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners should  establish  nothing  repugnant  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm.  But  in  reality  this  proviso  was  inserted 
by  the  king  to  serve  his  own  purposes.  By  introducing  a 
confusion  and  contradiction  into  the  laws,  he  became  more 
master  of  every  one's  life  and  property.  And  as  the  ancient 
independence  of  the  church  still  gave  him  jealousy,  he  was 
well  pleased,  under  cover  of  such  a  clause,  to  introduce  appeals 
from  the  spiritual  to  the  civil  courts.  It  was  for  a  like  reason 
that  he  would  never  promulgate  a  body  of  canon  law ;  and  he 
encouraged  the  judges  on  all  occasions  to  interpose  in  eccle- 
siastical causes,  wherever  they  thought  the  law  of  royal  pre- 
rogative concerned ;  a  happy  innovation,  though  at  first 
invented  for  arbitrary  purposes. 

The  king,  armed  by  die  authority  of  parliament,  or  rather  by 
their  acknowledgment  of  that  spiritual  supremacy  which  he 
believed  inherent  in  him,  employed  his  commissioners  to  select 
a  system  of  tenets  for  the  assent  and  belief  of  the  nation.  A 
Hnall  volume  was  soon  after  published,  called  the  Institution  of 
a  Christian  Man,  which  was  received  by  the  convocation,  and 
voted  to  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  All  the  delicate  points 
of  justification,  faith,  free  will,  good  works,  and  grace,  are  there 
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defined,  widi  a  leamag  towavds  the  tipiiiion  of  die  lefimmn: 
die  ncramenis,  which  a  few  yean  before  were  only  alkiwed 
to  be  three,  were  now  mcreased  to  die  number  of  eereii, 
conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Catholics.  The  king^s 
caprice  is  discernible  throughout  the  whole ;  and  the  boc^  is 
in  reality  to  be  regarded  as  his  compoe'tion.  For  Heniy, 
while  he  made  his  opinion  a  rule  for  the  nation,  would  tie  bis 
own  hands  by  no  canon  or  authority,  not  even  by  any  which 
he  himself  had  formerly  established. 

The  people  had  occasion  soon  after  to  see  a  further  instance 
of  the  king's  inconstancy.  He  was  not  long  satisfied  widi  his 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man :  he  ordered  a  new  boc^  to  be 
composed,  called  the  Erudition  oiu  Christian  Man;  and  with- 
out asking  the  assent  of  the  convocation,  he  published,  by  his 
own  authority  and  that  of  the  parliament,  this  new  model  of 
orthodoxy.  It  differs  from  the  Institution ;  *  but  the  king  was 
no  less  positive  in  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been  in  the  old ; 
and  he  required  the  belief  oi  the  nation  to  veer  about  at  his 
aignal.  In  both  these  compositions,  he  was  particularly  careful 
lo  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  he  was 
equally  careful  to  retain  the  nation  in  the  practice. 

While  the  king  was  spreading  his  own  books  among  the  peo- 
ple, he  seems  to  have  been  extremely  perplexed,  as  were  also 
the  clergy,  what  course  to  take  with  the  Scriptures.  A  review 
had  been  made  by  the  synod  of  the  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  Gardiner  had  proposed  that,  instead  of  employing 
English  expressions  throughout,  several  Latin  words  should  s.ill 
be  preserved  ;  because  they  contained,  as  he  pretended,  su  'h 
peculiar  energy  and  significance,  that  they  had  no  correspor  1- 
cnt  terras  in  the  vulgar  tongue.t  Among  these  were  **  ecc.3- 
sia,  pcsnitentia,  pontifex,  contritus,  holocausta,  sacramentum, 
olementa,  ceremonia,  mysterium,  presbyter,  sacrificium,'  hu- 
militas,  satisfactio,  peccatum,  gratia,  hostia,  charitns,''  etc.  But 
as  this  mixture  would  have  appeared  extremely  baiterous,  and 
was  plainly  calculated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  retain  the^ 
people  in  their  ancient  ignorance,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
The  knowledge  of  the  people,  however,  at  least  their  disputa 
tive  turn,  seemed  to  be  an  inconvenience  still  more  dangeious 
and  the  king  and  parliament,^:  soon  after  the  publication  of^ 
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'!hm  SnriptUTM  letncted  the  ccMoceasioD  which  they  had  for- 
aaerly  made ;  and  prohibited  all  but  gentlemen  and  merchants 
iioin  peniaiog  them.*  Even  that  liberty  was  not  granted  with* 
3Ut  an  apparent  hesitation,  and  a  dread  of  the  consequences : 
kheae  persons  were  allowed  to  read,  ^^  so  it  be  done  quietly  and 
irith  ^ood  order.'^  And  the  preamble  to  the  act  sets  forth, 
^  that  many  seditious  and  ignorant  persons  had  abused  the 
liberty  granted  them  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  that  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  animosities,  tumults,  and  schisms  had  been 
occasioned  by  perverting  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures."  It 
aeemed  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  king's  model  for  uniform* 
ity  with  the  permission  of  free  inquiry. 

The  mass  book  also  passed  under  the  king's  revisal ;  and 
little  alteration  was  as  yet  made  in  it :  some  doubtful  or  ficti* 
tious  saints  only  were  struck  out ;  and  the  name  of  the  pope 
was  erased.  This  latter  precaution  was  likewise  used  with 
regard  to  every  new  book  that  was  printed,  or  even  old  book  that 
was  sold.  The  word  "  pope  "  was  carefully  omitted  or  blotted 
out ;  f  as  if  that  precaution  could  abolish  the  term  from  the 
language,  or  as  if  such  a  persecution  of  it  did  not  rather  im- 
print it  more  strongly  in  the  memory  t)f  the  people. 

The  king  took  care  about  this  time  to  clear  the  churches 
from  another  abuse  which  had  crept  into  them.  Plays, 
interludes,  and  farces  were  there  of\en  acted  in  derision  of  the 
former  superstitions ;  and  the  reverence  of  the  multitude  fbi 
ancient  principles  and  modes  of  worship  was  thereby  gradually 
effiiced.f  We  do  not  hear  that  the  Catholics  attempted  to 
retaliate  by  employing  this  powerful  engine  against  their  adver- 
saries, or  endeavored  by  like  arts  to  expose  that  fanatical  spirit 
by  which  it  appears  the  reformers  were  frequently  actuated. 
Perhaps  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  relish  a  jest  on  that 
nde:  perhaps  the  greater  simplicity  and  the  more  spiritual 
abstract  worship  of  the  Protestants  gave  less  hold  to  ridicule, 
which  is  commonly  founded  on  sensible  representations.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  very  agreeable  concession  which  the  king 
made  to  the  Cathotic  party,  to  suppress  entirely  these  religious 
comedies. 

•  83  Henry  VIIL  c.  1.  The  reading'  of  the  Bible,  however,  could 
not  at  that  time  have  much  effect  in  ^^and,  where  bo  few  persons 
had  learned  to  read.  There  were  but  tive  Lundvod  copies  printed 
of  this  first  authorized  edition  of  the  Bible ;  a  book  of  which  there  ar* 
ftow  several  millions  of  copies  in  the  kingdmn. 

t  ParL  Hist.  voL  iii.  p.  118.  t  ^'Uii«k  vol.  i  p.  818. 
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Thus  Henry  labored  incessantly  by  argoments,  creeds,  and 
penal  statutes,  to  bring  his  subjects  to  a  uniformity  in  tbeir 
religious  sentiments  :  but  as  he  entered  himself  with  the  great- 
est earnestness  into  all  those  scholastic  disputes,  he  encour- 
aged the  people  by  his  example  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  theology ;  and  it  was  in  vain  anerwards  to  expect, 
however  present  fear  might  restrain  their  tongues  or  pens,  that 
they  would  cordially  agree  in  any  set  (^  tenets  or  ojuoioai 
prescribed  to  them. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

HENRY  VnL 

[1542.]  Henst,  being  detennined  to  avenge  himself  on 
the  king  of  Scots  for  slighting  the  advances  which  he  had 
made  him,  would  gladly  have  obtamed  a  supply  from  parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  prosecute  that  enterprise  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  discover  his  intentions,  that  assembly,  con- 
formably to  their  frugal  maxims,  would  understand  no  hints ; 
and  the  king  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  make  preparations  for  war ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  invade  Scotland,  he 
published  a  manifesto,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  justify 
hostilities.  He  complained  of  Jameses  breach  of  word  in 
declining  the  promised  interview,  which  was  the  real  ground 
of  the  quarrel ;  ♦  but  in  order  to  give  a  more  specious  color- 
ing to  the  enterprise,  he  mentioned  other  injuries;  namely, 
that  his  nephew  had  granted  protection  to  some  £nglish  rebels 
and  fugitives,  and  had  detained  some  territory  which,  Henry 
pretended,  belonged  to  England.  He  even  revived  the  old 
claim  to  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  and  he  summoned  James 
to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  liege  lord  and  superior.  He 
employed  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he  called  the  scourge 
of  the  Scots,  to  command  in  the  war :  and  though  James 
sent  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  James  Learmont  of 
Darsay,  to  appease  his  uncle,  he  would  hearken  to  no  tenn? 
of  accommodation.  While  Norfolk  was  assembling  his  army 
at  Newcastle,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  attended  by  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  and  others,  made 
an  incursion  into  Scotland,  and  advanced  towards  Jedburgh, 
with  an  intention  of  pillaging  and  destroying  that  town.  The 
earl  of  Angus,  and  George  Douglas,  his  brother,  who  had 
been  many  years  banished  their  country,  and  had  subsisted 
by  Henry^s  bounty,  joined  the  English  army  in  this  incursion , 
and  the  forces  commanded  by  Bowes  exceeded  four  thousand 

*  Buchanan,  lib.  ziv.    Dnimmond  in  Ja.  Yi 
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men.  James  had  not  been  negligent  in  his  piepanttioiis 
defence,  and  had  posted  a  considerable  body,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  for  the  protection  of  the  bo^ 
ders.  Lord  Hume,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  was  hastening 
to  join  Huntley,  when  he  met  with  the  English  army ;  and  an 
action  immediately  ensued.  During  the  engagement,  the 
forces  under  Huntley  began  to  appear;  and  the  English, 
afraid  of  being  surrounded  and  overpowered,  took  to  flight, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  enemy.  Evers,  Latoun,  and  some 
other  persons  of  distinction,  were  taken  prisoners.  A  few 
only  of  small  note  fell  in  the  skirmish.* 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  meanwhile,  began  to  move  from  his 
camp  at  Newcastle ;  and  being  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Surrey,  Hertford,  Ruthind, 
with  many  others  of  the  nobility,  he  advanced  to  the  borders. 
His  forces  amounted  to  above  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  it 
required  the  utmost  efforts  of  Scotland  to  resist  such  a  for- 
midable armament.  James  had  assembled  his  whole  militaiy 
force  at  Fala  and  Sautrey,  and  was  ready  to  advance  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  informed  of  Norfolk^s  invading  his  kingdonL 
The  English  passed  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  nmrcbed 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Kelso ;  but  hearing 
that  James  had  collected  near  thirty  thousand  men,  they  re- 
passed the  river  at  that  village,  and  retreated  into  their  own 
country.t  The  king  of  Scots,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  mil- 
itary glory,  and  of  revenge  on  his  invaders,  gave  the  signal 
for  pursuing  them,  and  carrying  the  war  into  England.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  that  his  nobility,  who  were  in  genend 
disaflfected  on  account  of  the  preference  which  he  had  given 
to  the  clergy,  opposed  this  resolution,  and  refused  to  attend 
him  in  his  projected  enterprise.  Enraged  at  this  mutiny,  he 
reproached  them  with  cowardice,  and  threatened  vengeance ; 
but  still  resolved,  with  the  forces  which  adhered  to  him,  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  enemy.  He  sent  ten  thousand 
men  to  the  western  borders,  who  entered  England  at  Solway 
Frith ;  and  he  himself  followed  them  at  a  small  distance,  ready 
to  join  them  upon  occasion.  Disgusted,  however,  at  the 
refractory  disposition  of  his  nobles,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
army  depriving  Lord  Maxwel,  their  general,  of  his  commis- 
sion, and  conferring  the  command  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private 

g3r.itleman,  who  \ias  his  favorite.     The  army  was  extremely 

_. •  — — 
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justed  with  this  alteration,  and  was  ready  to  disband,  when 
nail  body  of  English  appeared,  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
Q,  under  the  command  of  Dacres  and  M usgrave.  A  panic 
sed  the  Scots,  who  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were 
sued  by  the  enemy.  Few  were  killed  in  this  rout ;  for  it 
I  DO  action ;  but  a  great  many  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
le  of  the  principal  nobility :  among  these,  the  earls  of 
silis  and  Glencaim,  the  lords  Maxwel,  Fleming,  Somerville, 
>faant.  Grey,  who  wjere  all  sent -to  London,  and  given  in 
tody  to  different  noblemen. 
The  king  of  Scots,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  was  astonished  ; 

being  naturally  of  a  melancholic  disposition,  as  well  as 
owed  with  a  high  spirit,  he  lost  all  command  of  his  temper 
this  dismal  occasion.  Rage  against  his  nobility,  who,  he 
eved,  had  betrayed  him ;  shame  for  a  defeat  by  such 
qual  numbers  ;  regret  for  the  past,  fear  of  the  future  ;  all 
le  passions  so  wrought  upon  him,  that  he  would  admit 
ID  consolation,  but  abandoned  himself  wholly  to  despair. 

body  was  wasted  by  sympathy  with  his  anxious  mind  ; 

even  his  life  began  to  be  thought  in  danger.  He  had  no 
e  living ;  and  hearing  that  his  queen  was  safely  delivered, 
asked  whether  she  had  brought  him  a  male  or  a  female 
d.  Being  told  the  latter,  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed : 
he  crown  came  with  a  woman,^^  said  he,  *•*•  and  it  will  go 
I  one :  many  miseries  await  this  poor  kingdom  :  Henry 

make  it  his  own  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  marriage." 
few  days  after,  he  expired,  in  the  flower  of  his  age :  a 
ice  of  considerable  virtues  and  talents  ;  well  fitted,  by  his 
lance  and  personal  courage,  for  repressing  those  disorders 
rlach  his  kingdom,  during  that  age,  was  so  much  exposed. 

executed  justice  with  impartiality  and  rigor;  but  as  he 
ported  the  commonalty  and  the  church  against  the  rapine 
ihe  nobility,  he  escaped  not  the  hatred  of  that  order.  The 
testants  also,  whom  he  opposed,  have  endeavored  to  throw 
oy  stains  on  his  memory ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  fix 
r  considerable  imputation  upon  him.* 
1543.]  Henry  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  victory  and 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  projected,  as  James  had 
eseen,  the  scheme  of  uniting  Scotland  to  his  own  dominions 
manying  his  son  Edward  to  the  heiress  of  that  kingdom.f 

*  See  note  R,  at  *itie  end  of  the  volume. 
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He  called  togedier  the  Scottish  nobles  who  were  hk  prisonen, 
and  aAer  reproaching  them,  in  severe  terms,  for  their  pie- 
teuded  breach  of  treaty,  he  began  to  soAen  his  tone,  and 
pioposed  to  them  this  expedient,  by  which,  he  hoped,  those 
.  disorders  so  prejudicial  to  both  states,  would  for  the  future  be 
prevented.  He  offered  to  bestow  on  them  their  liberty  with- 
out ransom  ;  and  only  required  of  them  engagements  to  k?or 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  their  young  nus- 
tress.  They  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  give  their  assent  to  a 
proposal  which  seemed  so  natural  and  so  advantageous  to 
both  kingdoms;  and  being  conducted  to  Newcastle,  they 
delivered  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  hostages  for  their  return,  in 
case  the  intended  nuptials  were  not  completed;  and  they 
thence  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  they  found  afiairs  in 
some  confusion. 

The  pope,  observing  his  authority  in  Scotland  to  be  in  dan* 
ger  from  the  spreading  of  the  new  opinions,  had  bestowed  on 
Deaton,  the  primate,  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  in  order  to  confet 
more  influence  upon  him ;  and  that  prelate  had  long  been 
regarded  as  prime  minister  to  James,  and  as  the  head  of  that 
party  which  defended  the  ancient  privileges  and  property  of 
the  ecclesiastics.  Upon  the  death  of  his  master,  this  man, 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  both  to  his  party  and  to 
himself,  endeavored  to  keep  possession  of  power;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  is  accused  of  executing  a  deed  which  required 
a  high  degree  of  temerity.  He  forged,  it  is  said,  a  will  for 
the  king,  appointing  himself  and  three  noblemen  more  regents 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  infant  princess :  *  at 
least, — for  historians  are  not  well  agreed  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  fact,  —  he  had  read  to  James  a  paper  of  that  import,  to 
which  that  monarch,  during  the  delirium  which  preceded  his 
death,  had  given  an  impeifect  assent  and  approbation.t  By 
virtue  of  this  will,  Beaton  had  put  himself  in  possession  of 
the  government ;  and  having  united  his  interests  with  those  of 
the  queen  dowager,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  convention 
of  states,  and  excluded  the  pretensions  of  the  earl  of  Arran. 

James,  earl  of  Arran,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  was  next 
heir  to  the  crown  by  his  grandmother,  daughter  of  James  IIL ; 
and  on  that  account  seemed  best  entitled  to  possess  that  high 
office  into  which  the  cardinal  had  intruded  himself.     The 

*  Sadler's  Letters,  p.  161.    Spotiwood,  p.  71.   Buchanan,  lib,  xv. 
t  John  Knox,  Hist,  of  the  lUfonnatijon. 
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pwjspect  Ao  of  his  suoceflWMi  after  a  prinoeaB  who 
■och  tender  infiuMnr,  procured  him  many  partisans ;  and  though 
Bns  character  indicated  little  spirit,  activity',  or  ambition,  a  pro- 
pensity which  he  had  discovered  for  tlie  new  opinions  hac 
mttached  to  him  all  the  zealous  promoters  of  those  innovations 
'By  means  of  these  adherents,  joined  to  the  vassals  of  his  owv 
ftmily,  he  had  been  able  to  make  opposition  to  the  cardinal^ 
administration ;  and  the  suspicion  of  Beaton^s  forgery,  with 
the  accession  of  the  noblemen  who  had  been  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land, assisted  too  by  some  money  sent  from  London,  was  able 
to  tarn  the  balance  in  his  favor.    The  earl  of  Angus  and  his 
brother,  having  taken  the  present  opportunity  of  returning  into 
their  native  country,  opposed  the  cardinal  with  all  the  credit 
of  that  powerful  family ;  and  the  majority  of  the  convention 
had  now  embraced  opposite  interests  to  those  which  formerly 
prevailed.     Arran  was  declared  governor ;  the  cardinal  was 
committed  to  custody  under  the  care  of  Liord  Seton ;  and  a 
negotiation  was  commenced  with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  for  the  marriage  of  the  infant  queen  with  the 
prince  of  Wales.      The  following  conditions  were  quickly 
agreed  on  :  that  the  queen  should  remain  in  Scotiand  till  she 
should  be  ten  years  of  age  ;  that  she  should  then  be  sent  to 
England  to  be  educated  ;  that  six  Scottish  noblemen  should 
immediately  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  Henry  ;  and  that  the 
kingdom,  notwithstanding  its  union  with  England,  should  stilt 
retain  its  laws  and  privileges.*     By  means  of  these  equitable 
conditions,  the  war  between  the  nations,  which  had  threatened 
Scotiand  with  such  dismal  calamities,  seemed  to  be  fully  com- 
posed, and  to  be  changed  into  perpetual  concord  and  amit}'. 
But  the  cardinal  primate,  having  prevailed  on  Seton  to 
lestore  him  to  his  liberty,  was  able,  by  his  intrigues,  to  con- 
found all  these  measures,  which  appeared  so  well  concerted. 
He  assembled  the  most  considerable  ecclesiastics ;  and  havmg 
represented  to  them  the  imminent  danger  to  which  their  rev- 
enues and  privileges  were  exposed,  he  persuaded  them  to 
collect  privately  from  the  clergy  a  large  sum  of  money,  by 
which,  if  intrusted  to  his  management,  he  engaged  to  overturn 
the  schemes  of  their  enemies.t    Besides  the  partisans  whom 
he  acquired  by  pecuniary  motives,  he  roused  up  the  zeal  of 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  Catholic  worship;  and  he 
represented  the  union  with  England  as  the  sure  forerunner  of 
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ruin  to  the  church  and  to  the  ancient  reli^oo.  The  natknl 
antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  their  southern  neighbors  was  also  an 
infallible  engine  by  which  the  cardinal  wrought  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  though  the  terror  of  Henry's  arms,  and  their  own 
inability  to  make  resistance,  had  procured  a  temporary  assem 
to  the  alliance  and  marriage  proposed,  the  settled  habits  <^  the 
nation  produced  an  extreme  aversion  to  those  measures.  The 
English  ambassador  and  his  retinue  received  many  insulte 
from  persons  whom  the  cardinal  had  instigated  to  commk 
those  violences,  in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a  rupture  ;  but  Sadler 
prudently  dissembled  the  matter,  and  waited  patiently  till  the 
day  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  hostages.  He  then 
demanded  of  the  regent  the  performance  of  that  important 
article ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  his  authority  was  veij 
precarious,  that  the  -  nation  had  now  taken  a  different  impres- 
sion, and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  compel  any  of  the 
nobility  to  deliver  themselves  as  hostages  to  the  English. 
Sadler,  foreseeing  the  consequence  of  this  refusal,  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  all  those  who  had  been  prisoners  in  England,  and 
required  them  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  they  had  given  of 
returning  into  custody.  None  of  them  showed  so  much  sen- 
timent  of  honor  as  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  except  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassilis.  Henry  was  so  well  pleased  widi 
the  behavior  of  this  nobleman,  that  he  not  only  received  him 
graciously,  but  honored  him  with  presents,  gave  him  his  liber^, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Scotland,  with  his  two  brothers,  whom 
ho  had  led  as  hostages.* 

This  behavior  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  though  it  reflected  dis- 
honor on  the  nation,  was  not  disagreeable  to  the  cardinal,  who 
foresaw  that  all  these  persons  would  now  be  deeply  interested 
CO  maintain  their  enmity  and  opposition  to  England.  And  as 
a  war  was  soon  expected  with  that  kingdom,  ho  found  it  neces- 
sary immediately  to  apply  to  France,  and  to  crave  the  assist* 
ance  of  that  ancient  ally,  during  the  present  distresses  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  Though  the  French  king  was  fully  sensible 
of  his  'uterest  in  supporting  Scotland,  a  demand  of  aid  could 
not  have  been  made  on  him  at  a  more  unseasonable  juncture. 
His  pretensions  on  the  Milanese,  and  his  resentment  against 
Charles,  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  with  that  potentate ;  and 
having  made  great,  though  fruitless  efforts  during  the  pre- 
cedmg  campaign,  he  was  the  more  disabled  at  present  from 
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defending  his  own  dominions,  much  more  from  granting  any 
■uccor  to  the  Scots.  Matthew  Stewart,  earl  of  Lenox,  a  young 
nobleman  of  a  great  family,  was  at  that  time  in  the  French 
court ;  and  Francis,  being  informed  that  he  was  engaged  in 
ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  with  the  Hamiitons,  who  had 
murdered  his  father,  sent  him  over  to  his  native  country,  as  a 
support  to  the  cardinal  and  the  queen  mother :  and  he  promised 
that  a  supply  of  money,  and,  if  necessary,  even  military  suc- 
BOTS,  should  soon  be  despatched  after  him.  Arran,  the  gov- 
ernor, seeing  all  these  preparations  against  him,  assembled  his 
friends,  and  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  person  of  the  infant 
(|ueen  into  his  custody ;  but  being  repulsed,  he  was  obliged  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  his  enemies,  and  to  intrust 
that  precious  charge  to  four  neutral  persons,  the  heads  of  po- 
tent families,  the  Grahams,  Areskines,  Lindseys,  and  Leving- 
Btones.  The  arrival  of  Lenox,  in  the  midst  of  these  transac- 
tions, served  to  render  the  victory  of  the  French  party  over 
the  English  still  more  undisputable.* 

The  opposition  which  Henr}'  met  with  in  Scotland  from  the 
French  intrigues,  excited  his  resentment,  and  further  confirmed 
the  resolution  which  he  had  already  taken  of  breaking  with 
France,  and  of  uniting  his  arms  with  those  of  the  emperor.    He 
had  other  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  French  king ;  which, 
though  not  of  great  importance,  yet  being  recent,  were  able  to 
overbalance  those  great  injuries  which  he  had  formerly  received 
from  Charles.     He  pretended  that  Francis  had  engaged  to 
imitate  his  example  in  separating  himself  entirely  from  the  see 
of  Bome,  and  that  he  had  broken  his  promise  in  that  particular. 
He  was  dissatisfied  that  James,  his  nephew,  had  been  allowed 
to  marry,  first  Magdalene  of  France,  then  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  Guise ;  and  he  considered  these  alliances  as  pledges  which 
Francis  gave  of  his  intentions  to  support  the  Scots  against  the 
power  of  England.t     He  had  been  informed  of  some  railleries 
which  the  French  king  had  thrown  out  against  his  conduct 
with  regard  to  his  wives.     He  was  disgusted  that  Francis,  after 
so  many  obligations  which  he  owed  him,  had  sacrificed  him 
to  the  emperor;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  had 
rashly  revealed  his  secrets  to  that  subtle  and  interested  mon- 
arch.   And  he  complained  that  regular  payments  were  never 
made  of  the  sums  due  to  him  by  France,  and  of  the  pension 
which  had  been  stipulated.     Impelled  by  all  these  motives,  he 

*  Bobhaaan,  libt  xv.    Brummoni.  t  P^re  DanieL 


ftfiiiHw-r.  t,  fljBfiiK'  Willi  tbe  ffinnKHHu  iniM  f  if  riy  cumiteil  lui 
sliiKiict..  Ti  niE  iwujul,  iwiiiffF  Ak^iuifaaiiiiB  mw  bbIhbI  defeoiXi 
conmiiHM:  e  piai.  iar  ioTiidinE:  Pnmoe  :  and  ^le  two  mooaidM 
aefeec  u>  emer  Fimcis^  daminians  wifli  am  amnr^eadi  of  Ureih 
-t]r-£v€>  tnnuBmr.  xnen :  anc  id  Tsqimc  ibai  jaux  to  pay  Heaiy 
all  liie  BinDE  wiuch  ht  owed  imn.  and  iDoosi^ga  BooiogDe, 
MfimreniL  XemnBiine.  ano  JLrdies.  as  a  wecuuiy  iar  die  regobf 
jtvimm:  cf  iuE  penHuiD  far  Ac  iwnrtz  ia  oaie  ikeae  oonditiooi 
wcrt  jeyaOBCu  tte  wwifednnae  jmnnBK  agifnd  to  dHfleogBi 
far  fidiy*  lis  uilpwji  of  Pxaiioe.  as,  ia  de&nft  oT  ity  tiis 
lochia  of  NarmBndj,  Aqmndne*  and  Giulbml  ;  fiv  Qiailei 
Ae  ttncipr  of  Hm^gnadlT,  and  aome  odier  lenilones.*  Tint 
tiiej  uu^tii  Ikvc  a  fiiUiuoe  for  cuSarang  these  *^™^  thejf 
■em  a  mi  iiw^g  id  Fianoa.  leqnizn^  bmi  lo  Fenoonoe  hia  aili* 
anoe  wim  Sntaan  Sohnnan.  and  to  wmbt  reflation  for  all  the 
prepidKe  wiiicii  Ghna&ndam  had  sastained  £niin  that  luuiitii* 
lal  caniederacT.  Upon  ibe  FrBoch  king*'*  lefoBal,  war  wtf 
dedared  agaiTWi  )nm  hr  Ae  aDies.  li  may  be  proper  to 
vemaik,  i^mi  the  panaans  of  Fiance  oifafected  to  Qnries*! 
aJfianne  wah  ihe  heretical  king  of  Ei^land,  as  no  leas  obooi- 
ions  than  AaS  visich  Fiancis  had  conUacted  with  Solyiiian: 
and  theyofaKTred^diat  diis  league  was  a  faveachc^the  solesm 
promise  which  he  had  grren  to  Qement  VIL,  nerer  to  makB 
peace  or  alliance  ariih  England. 

While  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  negodatiDg,  die 
king  sammoned  a  new  session  of  parliament,  in  order  to  obtam 
supplies  for  his  projected  war  widi  France.  The  parliament 
granted  him  a  subsidy,  to  be  paid  in  three  years ;  it  was  levied 
in  a  peculiar  manner ;  but  exceeded  not  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  upon  any  individual.t  The  coDYOcation  gave  the  king 
six  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  levied  in  three  yeaiSL 
Greater  sums  were  always,  even  during  the  establishment  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  exacted  from  the  clergy  than  from  the 
laity;   which  made  the  emperor  Charles  say,  when  Heniy 

♦  Rymer,  voL  xiv.  p.  768 ;  voL  xv.  p.  2. 

t  They  who  were  worth,  in  goods,  twenty  shillings  and  upwards  to 
&re  pounds,  paid  fourpence  of  every  pound ;  from  five  pounds  to 
ten  pounds,  cightpenco ;  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  sixteen 
ponce  ;  from  twenty  and  upwards,  two  shillings.  Lands,  fees,  and 
uinuitios,  from  twenty  shillings  to  five  pounds,  paid  eightpence 
hi  the  pound ;  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  sixteen  pence ;  from 
ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  two  shillings ;  firom  twenty  pooodi 
sad  upwtrdB,  three  shillings. 
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diaaolTed  the  monasteries,  and  sold  their  revenues,  or  bestowed 
diem  on'  his  nobility  and  courtiers,  that  he  had  killed  the  hen 
which  brought  him  the  golden  eggs.* 

The  parliament  also  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  former 
law  by  which  the  king^s  proclamations  were  made  equal  to 
■tatutes :  they  appointed  that  any  nine  counsellors  should  form 
a  legal  court  for  punishing  all  disobedience  to  proclamations. 
The  total  abolition  of  juries  in  criminal  causes,  as  well  as  of 
all  parliaments,  seemed,  if  the  king  had  so  pleased,  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  enormous  law.  He  might  issue  a 
proclamation  enjoining  the  execution  of  any  penal  statute,  and 
afterwards  try  the  criminals,  not  for  breach  of  the  statute, 
hut  for  disobedience  to  his  proclamation.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Lord  Mountjoy  entered  a  protest  against  this  law ;  and  it 
k  equally  remarkable  that  that  protest  is  the  only  one  entered 
against  any  public  bill  during  this  whole  reign.t 

It  was  enacted  |  this  session,  tliat  any  spiritual  person  who 
preached  or  taught  contmry  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
king^s  book,  the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  or  contrary  to 
any  doctrine  which  he  should  thereafter  promulgate,  was  to 
be  admitted  on  the  first  conviction  to  renounce  his  error ;  on 
the  second,  he  was  required  to  carry  a  fagot;  which  if  he 
refused  to  do,  or  fell  into  a  third  offence,  he  was  to  be  burnt. 
But  the  laity,  for  the  third  offence,  were  only  to  forfeit  their 
ffpods  and  chattels,  and  be  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
mdictments  must  be  laid  within  a  year  af\er  the  offence,  and 
the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  bring  witnesses  for  his  exculpation. 
These  penalties  were  lighter  than  those  which  were  formerly 
*mpo8ed  on  a  denial  of  the  real  presence :  it  was,  however, 
subjoined  in  this  statute,  that  the  act  of  the  six  articles  was  still 
in  force.  But  in  order  to  make  the  king  more  entirely  master 
of  his  people,  it  was  enacted,  that  he  might  hereafter,  at  his 
pleasure,  change  this  act,  or  any  provision  in  it  By  this 
elause,  both  parties  were  retained  in  subjection:  so  far  as 
legarded  religion,  the  king  was  invested,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
with  the  sole  legislative  authority  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  all  his 
■objects  were,  under  the  severest  penalties,  expressly  bound 
to  receive  implicitly  whatever  doctrine  he  should  please  to 
iQcommend  to  them. 

The  reformers  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  this  grea^ 
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power  of  the  crown  mi^t  still  be  employed  in  their  iavof 
The  king  married  Catharine  Par,  widow  of  Neyil,  Ldrd  hoA 
mer ;  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  the  new 
doctrine.  By  this  marriage  Henry  confirmed  what  had  fQ^ 
merly  been  foretold  in  jest,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  espouse 
a  widow.  The  king^s  league  with  the  emperor  seemed  a  dt- 
cumstance  no  less  favorable  to  the  Catholic  party ;  and  thus 
matters  remained  still  nearly  balanceu  between  th^  factions. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  powerful  confederacy  be* 
tween  Henry  and  Charles,  were  inconsiderate  during'  the 
present  year.  The  campaign  was  opened  with  a  victoiy 
gained  by  the  duke  of  Cloves,  Francises  ally,  over  the  forces 
of  the  emperor  :*  Francis,  in  person,  took  the  field  early;  and 
made  himself  master,  without  resistance,  of  the  whole  duchy 
of  Luxembourg:  he  afterwards  took  Landrecy,  and  added 
some  fortifications  to  it.  Charles,  having  at  last  assembled  a 
powerful  army,  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  after 
taking  almost  every  fortress  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  he  reduced 
the  duke  to  accept  of  the  terms  which  he  was  pleased  to  pre- 
scribe to  him.  Being  then  joined  by  a  body  of  six  thousand 
English,  he  sat  down  before  Landrecy,  and  covered  the  siege 
with  an  army  of  above  forty  thousand  men.  Francis  advanced 
at  the  head  of  an  army  not  much  inferior ;  as  if  he  intended 
to  give  the  emperor  battle,  or  oblige  him  to  raise  the  oege: 
but  while  these  two  rival  monarchs  were  facing  each  other, 
and  all  men  were  in  expectation  of  some  great  event,  the 
French  king  found  means  of  throwing  succor  into  Landrecy; 
and  having  thus  effected  -his  purpose,  he  skilfully  made  a 
retreat.  Charles,  finding  the  season  far  advanced,  despaired 
of  success  in  his  enterprise,  and  found  it  necessary  to  go  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  vanity  of  Henry  was  flattered  by  the  figure  which  he 
made  in  the  great  transactions  on  the  continent ;  but  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  were  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
event  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Arran,  the  governor,  was  of  flo 
indolent  and  unambitious  a  character,  that,  had  he  not  been 
stimulated  by  his  friends  and  dependants,  he  never  had  aspired 
to  any  share  in  the  administration ;  and  when  he  found  him- 
self  overpowered  by  the  party  of  the  queen  dowager,  the 
cardinal,  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  he  was  glad  to  accept  d  any 
terms  of  accommodation,  however  dishonorable.     He  ever 
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ave  tnem  a  sure  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  by  renouncing  the 
rinciples  of  the  reformers,  and  reconciling  himself  to  the  Ro- 
lish  communion  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Stirling.  By  this 
eakness  and  levity,  he  lost  his  credit  with  the  whole  nation, 
ad  rendered  the  Protestants,  who  were  hitherto  the  chief 
ipport  of  his  power,  his  mortal  enemies.  The  cardinal 
ix^uired  an  entire  ascendant  in  the  kingdom :  the  queen  dow- 
ger  placed  implicit  confidence  in  him :  the  governor  was 
bliged  to  yield  to  him  in  every  pretension  :  Lenox  alone  was 
Bcome  an  obstacle  to  his  measures,  and  reduced  him  to 
xne  difficulty. 

The  nveterate  enmity  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
imilies  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  made  the  interests  of  these 
vo  noblemen  entirely  incompatible  ;  and  as  the  cardinal  and 
le  French  party,  in  order  to  engage  Lenox  the  more  in  their 
Giuse,  had  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
rown  after  their  infant  sovereign,  this  rivalship  had  tended 
ill  further  to  rouse  the  animosity  of  the  Hamiltons.  Lenox, 
K>9  had  been  encouraged  to  aspire  to  the  marriage  of  the 
ueen  dowager,  which  would  have  given  him  some  pretcn- 
ona  to  the  regency ;  and  as  he  was  become  assuming,  on 
ocount  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  party,  the 
ardinal  found  that,  since  he  must  choose  between  the  friend- 
liip  of  Lenox  and  that  of  Arran,  the  latter  nobleman,  who  was 
lore  easily  governed,  and  who  was  invested  with  present 
uthority,  was  in  every  respect  preferable.  Lenox,  finding 
lat  he  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  his  pretensions  to  the 
ueen  dowager,  and  that  Arran,  favored  by  the  cardinal,  had 
cquired  the  ascendant,  retired  to  Dunbarton,  the  governor  of 
rhich  was  entirely  at  his  devotion ;  he  entered  into  a  secret 
lorrespondence  with  the  English  court;  and  he  summoned 
lis  vassals  and  partisans  to  attend  him.  All  those  who  were 
Bclined  to  the  Protestant  religion,  or  were  on  any  account 
liscontentcd  with  the  cardinal's  administration,  now  regarded 
lienox  as  the  head  of  then:  party,  and  they  readily  made  him 
I  tender  of  their  services.  In  a  little  time  he  had  collected 
in  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  he  threatened  his  enemies 
irith  immediate  destruction.  The  cardinal  had  no  equal  force 
to  oppose  to  him ;  but  as  he  was  a  prudent  man,  he  foresaw 
that  Lenox  could  not  long  subsist  so  great  an  army,  and  he 
endeavored  to  gain  time  by  opening  a  negotiation  with  him. 
He  seduced  his  followers  by  various  artifices ;  he  prevailed 
on  the  Douglases  to  change  party;  he  represented  to  the 
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whole  nation  the  danger  of  civil  wars  and  commotions ;  anl 
Lenox,  observing  the  unequal  contei^t  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  at  last  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to 
accept  of  an  accommodation  with  the  govemcMT  and  the  cardinaL 
Present  peace  was  restored ;  but  no  confidence  took  place 
between  the  parties.  Lenox,  fortifying  his  castles,  and  putting 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  waited  the  arrival  of  English 
succors,  from  whose  assistance  alone  he  expected  to  obtain 
the  superiority  over  his  enemies. 

{1544.]  While  the  winter  season  restrained  Henry  from 
military  operations,  he  summoned  a  new  parliament,  in  which 
a  law  was  passed,  such  as  he  was  pleased  to  dictate,  with 
regard  to  the  succession  of  the  crown.  After  declaring  that 
the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of  the  king^s  male  issue,  were 
first  and  immediate  heirs  to  the  crown,  the  parliament  restoied 
the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  their  right  of  suc- 
cession. This  seemed  a  reasonable  piece  of  justice,  and 
corrected  what  the  king^s  former  violence  had  thrown  into 
confusion ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  Henry  to  do  any  tbingt 
how  laudable  soever,  without  betraying,  in  some  circumstanRCi 
his  usual  extravagance  and  caprice :  though  he  opened  the 
way  for  these  two  princesses  to  mount  the  throne,  he  would 
not  allow  the  acts  to  be  reversed  which  had  declared  them 
illegitimate  ;  he  made  the  parliament  confer  on  him  a  power 
of  still  excluding  them,  if  they  refused  to  submit  to  apy 
conditions  which  he  should  be  pleased  to  impose ;  and  ho 
required  them  to  enact,  that,  in  default  of  his  own  issue,  he 
might  dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  by  will  or  letters 
patent.  He  did  not  probably  foresee  that,  in  proportion  as  be 
degraded  the  parliament,  by  rendering  it  the  passive  instni- 
ment  of  his  variable  and  violent  inclinations,  he  taught  the 
people  to  regard  all  its  acts  as  invalid,  and  thereby  defeated 
even  the  purposes  which  he  was  so  bent  to  attain. 

An  act  passed,  declaring  that  the  king^s  usual  style  should 
be  "  king  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defexider  of  the 
lEaith,  and  on  earth  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.^'  It  seemed  a  palpable  inconsistency  to 
retain  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faidi,  which  the  court  of 
Rome  had  conferred  on  him  for  maintaining  its  cause  against 
Luther;  and  yet  subjoin  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  that  court. 

An  act  also  passed  for  this  remission  of  the  debt  which  the 
king  had  lately  contracted  by  a  general  loan  levied  upon  tbi 
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people.  It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  after  the  former  act 
of  this  kind,  the  loan  was  not  entirely  voluntary.*  But  there 
was  a  peculiar  circumstance  attending  the  present  statute, 
which  none  but  Henry  would  have  thought  of ;  namely,  that 
thoBe  who  had  already  gotten  payment,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  should  refund  the  money  to  the  exchequer. 

The  oaths  which  Henry  imposed  for  the  security  of  his 
ecclesiastical  model,  were  not  more  reasonable  than  his  other 
measures.  All  his  subjects  of  any  distinction  had  already 
been  obliged  to  renounce  the  pope^s  supremacy ;  but  as  the 
clauses  to  which  they  swore  had  not  been  deemed  entirely 
satisfactory,  another  oath  was  imposed;  and  it  was  added, 
that  all  those  who  had  taken  the  former  oaths  should  be 
understood  to  have  taken  the  new  one  ;  f  a  strange  supposi- 
ckm  1  to  represent  men  as  bound  by  an  oath  which  they  had 
never  taken. 

The  most  commendable  law  to  which  the  parliament  gave 
their  sanction,  was  that  by  which  they  mitigated  the  law  of 
the  six  articles,  and  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  put  to 
his  trial  upon  an  accusation  concerning  any  of  the  offences 
comprised  in  that  sanguinary  statute,  except  on  the  oath  of 
twelve  persons  before  commissioners  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  no  person  should  be  arrested  or  committed 
to  ward  for  any  such  offence  before  he  was  indicted.  Any 
pieacher  accused  of  speaking  in  his  sermon  contrary  to  these 
ardcles,  must  be  indicted  within  forty  days. 

The  king  always  experienced  the  limits  of  his  authority 
whenever  he  demanded  subsidies,  however  moderate,  from 
the  parliament ;  and  therefore,  not  to  hazard  a  refusal,  he 
made  no  mention  this  session  of  a  supply :  but  as  his  wars 
both  in  France  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  his  usual  prodigality, 
had  involved  him  in  great  expense,  he  had  resource  to  other 
methods  of  filling  his  exchequer.  Notwithstanding  the  former 
abolition  pf  his  debts,  he  yet  required  new  loans  from  his 
subjects ;  and  he  enhanced  gold  from  forty-five  shillings  to 
forty-eight  an  ounce,  and  silver  from  three  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  to  four  shillings.  His  pretence  for  this  innovation  was, 
to  prevent  the  money  from  being  exported  ;  as  if  that  expedi- 
ent could  anywise  serve  the  purpose.  He  even  coined  some 
base  money,  and  ordered  it  to  be  current  by  proclamation. 
He  named  commissioners  for  levying  a  benevolence,  and  he 
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extorted  about  seventy  thousand  pounds  by  this  expedient 
Read,  alderman  of  London,*  a  man  somewhat  advanced  io 
years,  having  refused  to  contribute,  or  not  coming  up  to  the 
expectation  of  the  commissioners,  was  enrolled  as  a  foot 
soldier  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  was  there  taken  prisoner. 
Roach,  who  had  been  equally  refractory,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  obtained  not  his  liberty  but  by  paying  a  large 
composition.f  These  powers  of  the  prerogative,  (which  at 
that  time  passed  unquestioned,)  the  compelling  of  any  man 
to  serve  in  any  office,  and  the  imprisoning  of  any  man  during 
pleasure,  not  to  mention  the  practice  of  extorting  loans, 
rendered  the  sovereign  in  a  manner  absolute  master  of  the 
person  and  property  of  every  individual. 

Early  this  year  the  king  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  invade 
Scotland.  The  fleet  consisted  of  near  two  hundred  vessels, 
and  carried  on  board  ten  thousand  men.  Dudley,  Lord  Lisle, 
commanded  the  sea  forces ;  the  earl  of  Hertford  the  land. 
The  troops  were  disembarked  near  Leith ;  and  after  dispers* 
ing  a  small  body  which  opposed  them,  they  took  that  town 
without  resistance,  and  then  marched  to  Edinburgh.  The 
gates  were  soon  beaten  down,  (for  little  or  no  resistance  was 
made,)  and  the  English  first  pillaged,  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
city.  The  regent  and  cardinal  were  not  prepared  to  oppose 
so  great  a  force,  and  they  fled  to  Stirling.  Hertford  marched 
eastward ;  and  being  joined  by  a  new  body  under  Evers, 
warden  of  the  east  marches,  he  laid  waste  the  whole  country, 
6umed  and  destroyed  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  then  retreated 
into  England  ;  having  lost  only  forty  men  in  the  whole  expe- 
dition. The  earl  of  Arran  collected  some  forces  ;  but  finding 
that  the  English  were  already  departed,  he  trrned  them 
against  Lenox,  who  was  justly  suspected  of  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  That  nobleman,  after  making  some  resbt- 
ance,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  Henry  settled  a 
pension  on  him,  and  even  gave  him  his  niece,  lady  Mai^aret 
Doug'a<»,  in  marriage.  In  return,  Lenox  stipulated  conditions, 
by  which,  had  he  been  able  to  execute  them,  he  must  have 
reduced  his  country  to  total  servitude. J 

He«\ry's  policy  was  blamed  in  this  sudden  and  violent 
incuTfiDJi,  by  which  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  ScotSi 

*  Herbert.     Stowe,  p.  588.    Baker,  p.  292. 
t  Goodwin's  Annals.     Stowe,  p.  588. 
X  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  23,  29. 
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without  subduing  their  spirit ;  and  it  was  commonly  said,  that 
he  did  too  much,  if  he  intended  to  solicit  an  alliance,  and  too 
little,  if  he  meant  a  conquest.*  But  the  reason  of  his  recall- 
ing the  troops  so  soon,  was  his  eagerness  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
jected enterprise  against  France,  in  which  he  intended  to 
employ  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  concerted 
a  plan  with  the  emperor,  which  threatened  the  total  rutn  of 
that  monarchy,  and  must,  as  a  neccsaary  consequence,  have 
involved  the  ruin  of  England.  These  two  princes  had  agreed 
to  invade  France  with  forces  amounting  to  above  a  hundred 
thousand  men :  Henry  engaged  to  set  out  from  Calais ; 
Charles  from  the  Low  Countries :  they  were  to  enter  on  no 
siege ;  but  leaving  all  the  frontier  towns  behind  them,  to  march 
directly  to  Paris,  where  they  were  to  join  their  forces,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  the  entire  conquest  of  the  kingdom. 
Francis  could  not  oppose  to  these  formidable  preparations 
much  above  forty  thousand  men. 

Henry,  having  appointed  the  queen  regent  during  his  absence, 
passed  over  to  Calais  with  thirty  thousand  men,  accompanied 
by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Fitzalan  earl  of  Arundel, 
Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Paulet  Lord  St.  John, 
Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  the  most 
flourishing  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  kingdom.  The  English 
army  was  soon  joined  by  the  count  de  Buren,  admiral  of 
Flanders,  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse ; 
and  the  whole  composed  an  army  which  nothing  on  that 
frontier  was  able  to  resist.  The  chief  force  of  the  French 
armies  was  drawn  to  the  side  of  Champagne,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  imperialists. 

The  emperor,  with  an  army  of  near  sixty  thouaand  men, 
had  taken  the  field  much  earlier  than  Henry;  and  not  to 
lose  tinie  while  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  confederate, 
^•e  sat  down  before  Luxembourg,  which  was  surrendered  to 
him  :  he  thence  proceeded  to  Commercy,  on  the  Meuse, 
which  he  took :  Ligny  met  with  the  same  fate  :  he  next  laid 
siege  to  St.  Disier,  on  the  Marne,  which,  though  a  weak  place, 
made  a  brave  resistance  under  the  count  of  Sancerre,  the 
governor,  and  the  siege  was  protracted  beyond  expectation. 

The  emperor  was  employed  before  this  town  at  the  time 
the  English  forces  were  assembled  in  Picardy.  Henry, 
»  ■  — ■  ■       — - —  ■ 
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X*fiisr:  uiiL  "nfTinmr  He  ssBsoL  Tinrst  mrivxiced.  he  be^ 
n  iK3J3L*:L  i:  X.  r^arj  ic  pssi:^  -v^  Frxaee.  smce  aQ  In 
KOfsxiiss  isr  Bxxzffloimr  ttit:  *  mpfnTg  vuc  Ekeli'  to  proro 
iii*:rrr»i.  t  waET  t-  bei*  l  ^Lymwy  f  jr  desEiimg  his  ally, 
ae  Kcc  I.  zaLiiMLigg'  n  HK  Tnr'n^.  esznp.  ie<(iJiii^  Hemy 
iTTiTTfediiasLT  TL  Tn'-fT  lis  ^■?>g*.ngr^t*<fffK_  gos  f^  meet  him  wdh 
iis  arsrr  "aKfupt  Ptrk  Hsnrr  Te?5e«i  ^mi  he  ms  too  ftr 
eitEfcr«:c  is  'ITK:  sss^  o£  Bnzktose  %)  n3se  it  with  honor,  and 
tiAC  'rbe  ezsperoc  iidzsse^lf  baa  £r53  broken  the  concert  by 
l^sB^^Zig  Sl  lAJsJier.  T^is  az^ver  aerned  Cbazies  as  a  anffi- 
Cj0iM.  T^aarxi  fen-  eoocl^Ging  a  peace  viih  Francis  at  Grepy, 
w\ifiTH  jjfj  vK^rXf^  vBf  node  of  Engtand.  He  stipulated  to 
give  FiSiiA^rs  as  a  doTir  to  his  cannier,  whom  he  agreed  to 
marry  to  the  duke  of  Orleaizs,  Fiancis^s  second  son ;  and 
Frauicis,  ia  return,  wididrew  his  troops  finom  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  aod  renounced  all  claim  to  MUan,  Naoles,  and  otlier 
terntones  in  Italy.  This  peace,  so  adTantagtxHis  to  Francis, 
wan  procured  partly  hy  the  decisive  victory  obtained  in  tiie 
l¥;girjriing  of  the  campaign  by  the  count  of  Anguyen  over  tiie 
im|M;rialiMts  at  Ccrisolles  in  Piedmont,  partly  by  the  empeiof'i 
grv^it  dcsirvs  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Protestant  princes  in 
Ocrrriany.  Charles  ordered  his  troops  to  separate  fran  the 
KngliMh  in  Picardy ;  and  Henry,  finding  himself  obliged  to 
laiN')  flio  nuigo  of  Montreuil,  returned  into  England.  This 
»uiini>fii|i(n  Hcrvcd  to  the  populace  as  matter  of  great  triumph; 
but  all  uuiu  of  Hcnsc  concluded^  that  the  king  had,  as  in  all 
hiN  forinor  military  enterprises,  made,  at  a  great  expense,  an 
ti!i[uiNition  which  was  of  no  importance. 
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The  war  vnih  Scotland,  meanwhile,  was  conducted  feebly, 
•nd  with  various  success.  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  now  Lord  Evers, 
and  Sir-  Bryan  Latoun,  made  an  inroad  into  that  kingdom  ;  and 
haying  laid  waste  the  counties  of  Tiviotdale  and  the  Merse, 
they  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  Coldingham,  which  they  took 
possession  of,  and  lbrt*fied.  The  governor  assembled  an 
army  of  eight  thousand  men,  in  order  to  dislodge  them  from 
thb  post  {  but  he  had  no  sooner  opened  his  batteries  beforo 
the  place,  than  a  sudden  panic  seized  him  ;  he  lefl  the  army, 
and  fled  to  Dunbar.  He  complained  of  the  mutiny  of  his 
troops,  and  pretended  apprehensions  lest  they  should  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  but  his  own  imwarlike 
flpirit  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  motive  of  this 
dishonorable  flight  The  Scottish  army,  upon  the  departure 
of  their  general,  fell  into  confusion ;  and  had  not  Angus,  with  a 
few  of  his  retainers,  brought  off  the  cannon,  and  protected  their 
rear,  the  English  might  have  gained  great  advantages  over 
them.  Evers,  elated  with  this  success,  boasted  to  Henry,  that 
he  had  conquered  all  Scotland  to  the  Forth  ;  and  he  claimed 
a  reward  for  this  unportant  service.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  knew  with  what  difficulty  such  acquisitions  would  be 
maintained  against  a  warlike  enemy,  advised  the  king  to  grant 
him,  as  his  reward,  the  conquests  of  which  he  boasted  so  high- 
ly. The  next  inroad  made  by  the  English  showed  the  vani- 
ty of  Evers's  hopes.  [1545.]  This  general  led  about  five 
thousand  men  into  Tiviotdale,  and  was  employed  in  ravaging 
that  country ;  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  some 
Scottish  forces  appeared  near  the  abbey  of  Melross.  Angus 
had  roused  the  governor  to  more  activity ;  and  a  proclamation 
being  issued  for  assembling  the  troops  of  the  neighboring 
counties,  a  considerable  body  had  repaired  thither  to  oppose 
the  enemy.  Norman  Lesly,  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had 
also  joined  the  army  with  some  volunteers  from  Fife  ;  and  he 
inspired  courage  into  the  whole,  as  well  by  this  accession  of 
force,  as  by  his  personal  bravery  and  intrepidity.  In  order  to 
bring  their  troops  to  the  necessity  of  a  steady  defence,  the 
Scottish  leaders  ordered  all  their  cavalry  to  dismount,  and 
fliey  resolved  to  wait,  on  some  high  grounds  near  Ancram, 
Ihe  assault  of  the  English.  The  English,  whose  past  suc- 
cesses had  taught  them  too  much  to  despise  the  enemy 
ttiought,  when  they  saw  the  Scottish  horses  led  off  the  field, 
that  the  whole  army  was  retiring ;  and  they  hastened  to  attack 
tbeoL    The  Scots  received  them  in  good  order ;  and  being 
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favored  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  by  (m 
surprise  of  the  English,  who  expected  no  resistance,  thej 
soon  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  with  coDsiderabJ^ 
slaughter.  Evers  and  Latoun  were  both  killed,  and  above  a 
thousand  men  were  made  prisoners.  In  order  to  support  the 
Scots  in  this  war,  Francis  some  time  after  sent  over  a  body 
of  auxiliaries,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  five  hundn^ 
men,  under  the  command  of  Montg(»nery,  lord  of  Lorges.* 
Reenforccd  by  these  succors,  the  governor  assembled  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Haddington,  and  marched  thence 
to  ravage  the  cast  borders  of  England.  He  laid  all  waste 
wherever  he  came ;  and  having  met  with  no  considerable 
resistance,  he  retired  into  his  own  country,  and  disbanded  hit 
army.  The  earl  of  Hertford,  in  revenge,  COTaxtaitted  ravam 
on  tne  middle  and  west  marches ;  and  the  war  on  both  sides 
was  signalized  rather  by  the  ills  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  than 
by  any  considerable  advantage  ^ined  by  either  party. 

The  war  likewise  between  France  and  England  was  not 
distinguished  this  year  by  any  memorable  event.  Francis  bad 
equipped  a  fleet  of  above  two  hundred  sail,  besides  galleys ; 
and  having  embarked  some  land  forces  on  board,  he  sent 
them  to  make  a  descent  in  England.t  They  sailed  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  found  the  English  fleet  Ijm^  al 
anchor  in  St.  Helenas.  It  con^ted  not  of  above  a  hunored 
sail ;  and  the  admiral  thought  it  most  advisable  to  remain  in 
that  road,  in  hopes  of  drawing  the  French  into  the  narrow 
channels  and  the  rocks,  which  were  unknown  to  them.  The 
two  fleets  cannonaded  each  other  for  two  da3rs ;  and  except 
the  sinking  of  the  Mary  Rose,  one  of  the  largest  slups  of  the 
E^lish  fleet,  the  damage  on  both  i^des  was  inc(»isiderable. 

Francis's  chief  intenticm  in  equipping  so  great  a  fleet,  was 
to  prevent  the  English  from  throwing  succors  into  Boulogne, 
which  he  resolved  to  besiege ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  ordered 
a  fort  to  be  built,  by  which  he  intended  to  block  up  the 
harbor.  After  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  money,  the 
fort  was  found  so  ill  constructed,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it ;  and  though  he  had  assembled  on  that  frontier  an 
army  c^  near  forty  thousand  men,  he  was  not  able  to  efkc\ 
any  considerable  enterprise.  Henry,  in  order  to  defend  hie 
possessions  in  France,  had  levied  fourteen  thousand  Grermans' 

*  Buchanan,  lib.  xv.    Drummond* 
t  Beleair.     M6m.  du  BellaL 
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irho,  having  marched  Id  Fleurincs,  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege, 
found  that  they  could  advance  no  farther.  The  emperor 
would  not  allow  them  a  passage  tlirough  his  dominions :  they 
leceived  intelligence  of  a  superior  army  on  the  side  of  France 
leady  to  intercept  them :  want  of  occupation  and  of  pay  soon 
poduced  a  mutiny  among  them ;  and  having  seized  the  Eng- 
lish commissaries  as  a  security  for  arrears,  they  retreated  into 
their  own  country.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  want 
of  foresight  in  this  expensive  armament 

The  great  expense  of  these  two  wars  maintained  by  Henry, 
obliged  him  to  summon  a  new  parliament  The  commoop 
fpcaMted  him  a  subsidy,  payable  in  two  years,  of  two  shillings 
a  pound  on  land.*  The  spirituality  voted  him  six  shillings 
a  pound.  But  the  parliament,  apprehensive  lest  more  de- 
mands should  be  made  upon  them,  endeavored  to  save  them- 
selves by  a  very  extraordinary  liberality  of  other  people^s 
property ;  by  one  vote  they  bestowed  on  the  king  all  the 
revenues  of  the  universities,  as  well  as  of  the  chauntries,  free 
chapels,t  and  hospitals.  Henry  was  pleased  with  this  con- 
cession, as  it  increased  his  power ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to 
rob  learning  of  all  her  endowments ;  and  he  soon  took  care 
to  inform  the  universities  that  he  meant  not  to  touch  their 
revenues.  Thus  these  ancient  and  celebrated  establishments 
owe  their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  the  king,  not  to  the 
protection  of  this  servile  and  prostitute  parliament. 

The  prostitute  spirit  of  the  parliament  further  appeared  in 
the  preamble  of  a  statute ;  (  in  which  they  recognize  the  king 
to  luive  always  been,  by  the  word  of  God,  supreme  head 
of  the  church  of  England ;  and  acknowledge  that  archbishops 
bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  have  no  manner  of 
jurisdiction  but  by  his  royal  mandate  ;  to  him  alone,  say  they 
and  such  persons  as  he  shall  appoint,  full  power  and  authority 
is  given  from  above  to  hoar  and  determine  all  manner  of 

*  Those  who  possessed  goods  or  money  above  five  i>ouiid8»  and 
below  ten,  were  to  pay  eightpence  a  pound ;  those  above  ten  pounds, 
aahUling. 

t  A  cnauntry  was  a  little  church,  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in 
tome  cathedral  church,  etc.,  endowed  with  lands  or  other  revenues 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priests  daily  to  say  mass  or  per- 
fbim  divine  service,  for  the  use  of  the  founders,  or  such  others*  as 
they  appointed :  free  chapels  were  independent  on  any  church,  and 
en^uiwed  for  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  former.  Jacob's  Law 
Diet  

t  37  Henry  VIIL  e.  17. 
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causes  ecclesiastical,  and  to  correc  all  manner  of  hereaioi 
errors,  vices,  and  sins  whatsoever.  No  mention  is  here  made 
of  the  concurrence  of  a  convocation,  or  even  of  a  pariiameot 
His  proclamations  are  in  effect  acknowledged  to  have  not  oiAf 
the. force  of  law,  but  the  authority  of  revelation;  and  by  m 
royal  power  he  might  regulate  the  actionB  of  men,  contral 
their  words,  and  even  direct  their  inward  sentimenta  and 
opinions. 

The  king  made  in  person  a  speech  to  the  parliament  Cf 
proroguing  them ;  in  which,  after  thanking  them  fo?  thdlr 
loving  attachment  to  him,  which,  he  said,  equalled  what  waf 
ever  paid  by  their  ancestors  to  any  king  of  England,  he  com* 
plained  of  their  dissensions,  disputes,  and  animosities  in  ro* 
ligion.  He  told  them,  that  the  several  pulpits  were  become  i 
kind  of  batteries  against  each  other ;  and  that  one  preacher 
called  another  heretic  and  Anabaptist,  which  was  retaliated 
by  the  opprobrious  appellations  of  Papist  and  hypocrite  :  iSbti 
he  had  permitted  his  people  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  not  is 
order  to  furnish  them  with  materials  for  disputing  and  railingi 
but  that  he  might  enable  them  to  inform  their  consciencei 
and  instruct  their  children  and  families :  that  it  grieved  hii 
heart  to  find  how  that  precious  jewel  was  prostituted,  by 
being  introduced  into  the  conversation  of  every  alehouse  and 
tavern,  and  employed  as  a  pretence  for  decrying  the  apiritul 
and  legal  pastors:  and  that  he  was  sorry  to  observe,  that 
the  word  of  God,  while  it  was  the  object  of  so  much  anxious 
speculation,  had  very  little  influence  on  their  practice ;  and 
that,  though  an  imaginary  knowledge  so  much  abounded, 
charity  was  daily  going  to  decay.*  The  king  gave  good 
advice ;  but  his  own  example,  by  encouraging  speculation  and 
dispute,  was  ill  fitted  to  promote  that  peaceable  subnussion  of 
opinion  which  he  recommended. 

[1546.]  Henry  employed  in  military  preparations  the 
money  granted  by  parliament ;  and  he  sent  over  the  earl  of 
Hertford  and  Lord  Lisle,  the  admiral,  to  Calais,  with  a  body 
of  nine  thousand  men,  two  thirds  of  which  consisted  of 
foreigners.  Some  skirmishes  of  small  moment  ensued  with 
the  French ;  and  no  hopes  of  any  considemble  progress  could 
be  entertained  by  either  party.  Henry,  whose  animosity 
against  Francis  was  not  violent,  had  given  sufficient  vent  to 
bis  humor  by  this  short  war ;  and  finding  that,  from  his  great 

•  Hal\.  foL  261.    Herbert,  p.  534. 
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mcreaso  ia  corpulence  tjid  decay  in  strength,  he  could  not 
hope  for  much  longer  life,  he  was  desirous  of  ending  a  quarrel 
nrhich  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  kingdom  during  a  minority. 
Fxancis  IBcewise,  on  his  part,  was  not  averse  to  peace  with 
England ;  because,  having  lately  lost  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  he  revived  his  ancient  claim  upon  Milan,  and  fore- 
saw that  hostilities  must  soon,  on  that  account,  break  out 
between  him  and  the  emperor.  Commissioners,  therefore, 
baving  met  at  Campe,  a  small  place  bbtween  Ardres  and 
Guisnes,  the  articles  were  soon  agreed  on,  and  the  peace 
Mgned  by  them.  The  chief  conditions  were,  that  Henry 
triiould  retain  Boulogne  during  eight  years,  or  till  the  former 
debt  due  by  Francis  should  he  paid.  This  debt  was  settled  at 
two  millions  of  livres,  besides  a  claim  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  adjusted.  Francis 
took  care  to  comprehend  Scotland  in  the  treaty.  Thus  ali 
that  Henry  obtained  by  a  war  which  cost  him  above  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,*  was 
a  bad  and  a  chargeable  security  for  a  debt,  which  was  not  a 
third  of  the  value. 

Tlie  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had  leisuro  to 
give  his  attention  to  domestic  afi^rs ;  particularly  to  the  estab- 
hshment  of  uniformity  in  opinion,  on  which  he  was  so  intent. 
Thon^  he  allowed  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  had 
hitherto  been  veiy  careful  to  keep  the  mass  in  Latin ;  but  he 
was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  permit  that  the  litany,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  service,  should  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar 
tangae ;  and  by  this  innovation  he  excited  anew  the  hopes  of 
die  reformers,  who  had  been  somewhat  discouraged  by  the 
severe  law  of  the  six  articles.  One  petition  of  the  new  litany 
was  a  prayer  to  save  us  "  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  from  all  his  detestable  enormities.''  Cranmer 
employed  his  credit  to  draw  Henry  into  further  innovations ; 
and  he  took  advantage  of  Gardiner's  absence,  who  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor :  but  Gardiner  having  written 
to  the  king,  that,  if  he  carried  his  opposition  against  the 
Catholic  religion  to  greater  extremities,  Charles  threatened  to 
break  off  all  commerce  with  him,  the  success  of  Cranmer's 
projects  was  for  some  time  retarded.  Cranmer  lost  this  year 
the  most  sincere  and  powerful  friend  that  he  possessed  at 

eourt,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk ;  the  queen  dowager 

^~— ^  .  ^^_^______^__^_ 

*  Herbert.    Stowe. 
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of  France,  consort  to  SuflTdk*  had  died  aome  years  befixe. 
This  nobleman  is  one  instance  that  Henzy  jraa  not  altogetfan 
incapable  of  a  cordial  and  steady  firiendship;  and  Suffiilk 
seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  fiiYor  which^  from  Ui 
earFiest  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  with  lus  master.    The  kiof 
was  sitting  in  council  when  informed  of  Suffolk^s  death ;  and 
he  took  the  opportunity  both  to  express  his  own  sorrow  for 
the  loss,  and  to  celebrate  the  merits  of  the  deceased.    He 
declared,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  friendship,  Im 
brother-in-law  had  never  made  one  attempt  to  injure  an  ad- 
versary, and  had  never  wluspered  a  word  to  the  disadvantags 
of  any  person.    ^^  Is  there  any  of  you,  my  lords,  who  caa 
say  as  much  ?  '^    When  the  kmg  subjcHned  these  words,  ha 
looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and  saw  that  confusion  idiidi 
the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt  naturally  threw  upon  theou* 
Cranmer  himself,  when  bereaved  of  this  support^  was  ik 
more  exposed  to  those  cabals  of  the  courtiers,  which  tba 
opposition  in  party  and  religion,  joined  to  the  usual  motirea 
of  interest,  rendered  so  frequent  among  Henry^s  miniatara 
and  counsellors.    The  Catholics  took  hold  of  the  king  by  bia 
passion  for  orthodoxy ;  and  they  represented  to  him,  th^  if 
his  laudable  zeal  for  enforcing  the  truth  met  with  no  b^ter 
success,  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  primate,  whose  exampla 
and  encouragement  were,  in  reality,  the  secret  supports  of 
heresy.    Henry,  seeing  the  point  at  which  they  aimed,  feigned 
a  compliance,  and  desired  the  council  to  make  inquiry  into 
Cranmer^s  conduct ;  promising  that,  if  he  were  found  guilty, 
he  should  be  committed  to  prison,  and  brought  to  condiga 
punishment.     Every  body  now  considered  die  primate  aa 
lost ;  and  his  old  friends,  from  interested  views,  as  well  as  the 
opposite  party  from  animosity,  began  to  show  him  marica  of 
neglect  and  disregard.     He  was  obliged  to  stand  several 
hours  among  the  lackeys  at  the  door  of  the  council  chambei 
before  he  could  be  admitted  ;  and  when  he  was  at  last  called 
in,  he  was  told  that  they  had  determined  to  send  lum  to  tbo 
Tower.     Cranmer  said,  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himself; 
and  finding  his  appeal  disreg^ded,  he  produced  a  ring,  wbicb 
Henry  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  favor  and  protection. 
The  council  were  confounded ;  and  when  they  came  before 
the  king,  he  reproved  them  in  the  severest  terms ;  and  toU 
them,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Cranmer^s  merit,  aa 

*  Coke'g  Inst  cap.  99. 
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fell  BB  with  their  malignity  and  envy ;  but  he  was  determined 
>  crush  all  their  cabals,  and  to  teach  them  by  the  severest 
iacijpline,  since  gentle  methods  were  inefTectual,  a  more 
otiful  concurrence  in  promoting  his  service.  Noifolk,  who 
ran  Cranmer's  capital  enemy,  apologized  for  their  conduct, 
nd  said,  that  their  only  intention  was  to  set  the  primate^s 
inocence  in  a  full  light,  by  bringing  him  to  an  open  trial , 
ad  Henry  obliged  them  all  to  embrace  him,  as  a  sign  of  their 
ovdial  reconciliation.  The  mild  temper  of  Cranmer  rendered 
lis  agreement  more  sincere  on  his  part  than  is  usual  in  such 
irced  compliances.* 

Bat  though  Henry's  favor  for  Cranmer  rendered  fruitless 
U  accusations  against  him,  his  pride  and  peevishness,  irritated 
7  his  declining  state  of  health,  impelled  him  to  punish  with 
resh  severity  all  others  who  presumed  to  entertain  a  different 
pinion  from  himself,  particularly  in  the  capital  point  of  the 
9al  presence.  Anne  Ascue,  a  young  woman  of  merit  as  well 
I  beauty,t  who  had  great  connections  with  the  chief  ladies 
t  court,  and  with  the  queen  herself,  was  accused  of  dogma- 
zing  on  that  delicate  article ;  and  Henry,  instead  of  showing 
idulgence  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex  and  age,  was  but  the 
loie  provoked,  that  a  woman  should  dare  to  oppose  his  theo- 
igical  sentiments.  She  was  prevailed  on  by  Bonner's  men- 
ses to  make  a  seeming  recantation ;  but  she  qualified  it  with 
>me  reserves,  which  did  not  satisfy  that  zealous  prelate.  She 
B8  thrown  into  prison,  and  she  there  employed  herself  in 
xnposing  prayers  and  discourses,  by  which  she  fortified  her 
ssolution  to  endure  the  utmost  extremity  rather  than  relin- 
Jish  her  religious  principles.  She  even  wrote  to  the  king, 
id  told  him,  that  as  to  the  Lord's  supper,  she  believed  as 
luch  as  Christ  himself  had  said  of  It,  and  as  much  of  his 
[vine  doctrine  as  the  Catholic  church  had  required :  but  while 
le  could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  an  assent  to  the 
ing's  explications,  this  declaration  availed  her  nothing,  and 
fts  rather  regarded  as  a  fresh  insult  The  chancellor,  Wrio- 
lesely,  who  had  succeeded  Audley,  and  who  was  much  at- 
iched  to  the  Catholic  party,  was  sent  to  examine  her  with 
sgard  to  her  patrons  at  court,  and  the  great  ladies  who  were 
I  correspondence  with  her :  but  she  maintained  a  laudable 
delity  to  her  friends,  and  would  confess  nodiing.  She  was 
- —  -  — - 

*  Burnet,  voL  L  p.  342,  344.    Antiq.  Brit*  in  vita  Czannu 
t  Bale.    Speed,  p.  780. 
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put  to  the  torture  in  the  most  harbarous  manner,  and  contiii* 
ned  still  resolute  in  preserving  secrecy.  Some  authors  *  addl 
an  extraordinary  circumstance ;  that  the  chancellor,  who  stoo^ 
by,  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  stretch  the  rack 
still  farther ;  but  that  officer  refused  compliance ;  the  chancel- 
lor menaced  him,  but  met  with  a  new  refusal ;  upon  whidi 
that  magistrate,  who  was  otherwise  a  person  of  merit,  bat 
intoxicated  with  religious  zeal,  put  his  own  hand  to  the  rack^ 
and  drew  it  so  violently  that  he  almost  tore  her  body  asunder. 
Her  constancy  still  surpassed  the  barbarity  of  her  persecuton, 
and  they  found  all  their  efforts  to  be  baffled.  She  was  then 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive ;  and  being  so  dislocated  hj 
the  rack  that  she  could  not  stand,  she  was  carried  to  the  stake 
in  a  chair.  Together  with  her  were  conducted  Nicholas  Be- 
lenian,  a  priest,  John  Lassels,  of  the  king^s  household,  and 
John  Adams,  a  tailor,  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  same 
crime  to  the  same  punishment.  They  were  all  tied  to  the 
stake ;  and  in  that  dreadful  situation  the  chancellor  sent  to 
inform  them,  that  their  pardon  was  ready  drawn  and  signed, 
and  should  instantly  be  given  them  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a 
recantation.  They  only  regarded  this  ofier  as  a  new  onap 
ment  to  their  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  they  saw  with  tran- 
quillity the  executioner  kindle  the  flames  which  consumed 
them.  Wriothesely  did  not  consider,  that  this  public  and 
noted  situation  interested  their  honor  the  more  to  F"y^int!^in  a 
steady  perseverance. 

Though  the  secrecy  and  fidelity  of  Anne  Ascue  saved  the 
queen  from  this  peril,  that  princess  soon  after  fell  into  a  new 
danger,  from  which  she  narrowly  escaped.  An  ulcer  had 
broken  out  in  the  king^s  leg,  which,  added  to  his  extreme 
corpulency  and  his  bad  habit  of  body,  began  both  to  threaten 
nis  life  and  to  render  him  even  more  than  usually  peevish  and 
passionate.  The  queen  attended  him  with  the  most  tender 
and  dutiful  care,  and  endeavored,  by  every  soothing  art  and 
compliance,  to  allay  those  gusts  of  humor  to  which  he  was 
become  so  subject.  His  favorite  topic  of  conversation  was 
theology ;  and  Catharine,  whose  good  sense  enabled  her  to 
discourse  on  any  subject,  was  frequently  engaged  in  the  argu> 

.  «  Fox,  YoL  ii.  p.  678.  Speed,  p.  780.  Baker,  p.  299.  But  Bnnut 
questions  the  truth  of  this  circumstance  ;  Fox,  however,  transcribe! 
her  own  papers,  where  she  relates  it.  I  must  add,  in  justice  to  tiM 
king,  that  he  diuipproved  of  Wriothesely's  conduct,  and  commended 
the  lieutenant. 
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Boent,  and  being  secretly  inclined  to  the  princip.es  of  the 
reformers,  she  unwarily  betrayed  too  much  of  her  mind  on 
these  occasions.  Henry,  highly  provoked  that  she  should  pre* 
same  to  differ  from  him,  complained  of  her  obstinacy  to  Grar- 
diner,  who  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  inflame  the 
quarrel.  He  przused  the  king^s  anxious  concern  for  preserv- 
ing the  orthodoxy  of  his  subjects ;  and  represented,  that  the 
more  elevated  the  person  was  who  was  chastised,  and  die 
fnore  near  to  his  person,  the  greater  terror  would  the  example 
strike  into  every  one,  and  the  more  glorious  would  the  sacri- 
fice appear  to  posterity.  The  chancellor,  being  consulted, 
was  engaged  by  religious  zeal  to  second  these  topics;  ancl 
Henry^  hurried  on  by  his  own  impetuous  temper,  and  encour- 
aged by  his  counsellors,  went  so  far  as  to  order  articles  of 
impeachment  to  be  drawn  up  against  his  consort.  Wriothesely 
executed  his  commands ;  and  soon  afler  brought  the  paper  to 
him  to  be  signed ;  for,  as  it  was  high  treason  to  throw  slander 
upun  the  queen,  he  might  otherwise  have  been  questioned  for 
hu  temerity.  By  some  means  this  important  paper  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  queen's  friends,  who  immediately  carried 
the  intelligence  to  her.  She  was  sensible  of  the  extreme  danger 
to  which  she  was  exposed ;  but  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  by 
her  prudence  and  address,  still  to  elude  the  efforts  of  her  ene- 
mies. She  paid  her  usual  visit  to  the  king,  and  found  him  in  a 
more  serene  disposition  than  she  had  reason  to  expect  He 
entered  on  the  subject  which  was  so  familiar  to  him  ;  and  he 
seemed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument  in  divinity.  She  gently 
declined  the  conversation,  and  remarked,  that  such  profound 
speculaticHis  were  ill  suited  to  the  natural  imbecility  of  her 
sex.  Women,  she  said,  by  their  first  creation,  were  made 
subject  to  men:  the  male  was  created  afler  the  image  of 
God,  the  female  after  the  image  of  the  male :  it  belonged  to 
the  husband  to  choose  principles  for  his  wife ;  the  wife's  duty 
was,  in  all  cases,  to  adopt  implicitly  the  sentiments  of  her 
husband :  and  as  to  herself,  it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being 
Uest  with  a  husband  who  was  qualified  by  his  judgment  ana 
learning  not  only  to  choose  principles  for  his  own  ^mily,  but 
for  the  most  wise  and  knowing  of  every  nation.  ^^  Not  so  1  by 
St  Mary,"  replied,  the  king ;  "  you  are  now  become  a  doctor 
Kate,  and  better  fitted  to  give  than  receive  instruction.^' 
She  meekly  replied,  that  she  was  sensible  how  little  she  won 
entitled  to  these  praises ;  that  though  she  usually  declined  not 
Ay  conversation,  however  sublime,  when  proposed  by 
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nutjesty,  she  well  knew  that  her  conceptions  could  serve  to  no 
other  purpose  than  to  give  him  a  little  momentary  amusemnnt, 
that  she  found  the  conversation  apt  to  languish  when  not 
revived  hy  some  opposition,  and  she  had  ventured  sometiimi 
to  feign  a  contrariety  of  sentiments,  in  order  to  give  him 
the  pleasure  of  refuting  her;  and  that  she  also  purpoJBed, 
by  this  innocent  artifice,  to  engsige  him  into  topics,  whenee 
she  had  observed,  by  frequent  experience,  that  she  reaped 
profit  and  instruction.  ^^  And  is  it  so,  sweetheart  ?  "  replied 
the  king,  ^^then  are  we  perfect  friends  again.^'  He  em- 
braced her  with  great  affection,  and  sent  her  away  wUi 
assurances  of  his  protection  and  kindness.  Her  enemies,  who 
knew  nothing  of  this  sudden  change,  prepared  next  day  to 
convey  her  to  the  Tower,  pursuant  to  the  king^s  warnnL 
Henry  and  Catharine  were  conversing  amicably  in  the  gB^ 
den,  when  the  6hancellor  appeared  with  forty  of  the  punm- 
vants.  The  king  spoke  to  him  at  some  distance  from  her; 
and  seemed  to  expostulate  with  him  in  the  severest  manner: 
she  even  overheard  the  appellations  of  "  knave,''  "  fool,"  and 
^  beast,"  which  he  liberally  bestowed  upon  that  magistnte; 
and  then  ordered  him  to  depart  his  presence.  She  afterwardi 
interposed  to  mitigate  his  anger  :  he  said  to  her,  ^^  Poor  soul  I 
you  know  not  how  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to  your  good  offices.'* 
Thenceforth  the  queen,  having  narrowly  escaped  so  great  t 
danger,  was  careful  not  to  offend  Henry's  humor  by  any  coDf 
tradiction;  and  Grardiner,  whose  malice  had  endeavored  to 
widen  the  breach,  could  never  afterwards  regain  his  &vor  and 
good  opinion.* 

But  Henry's  tyrannical  disposition,  soured  by  ill  health, 
burst  out  soon  after  to  the  destruction  of  a  man  who  possessed 
a  much  superior  rank  to  that  of  Gardiner.  The  duke  of  Nor* 
folk  and  lus  father,  during  this  whole  reign,  and  even  a  part 
of  the  foregoing,  had  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  subjects  io 
the  kingdom,  and  had  rendered  considerable  service  to  the 
crown.  The  duke  himself  had  in  his  youth  acquired  reputatioo 
by  naval  enterprises  :  he  had  much  contributed  to  the  victory 
gained  over  the  Scots  at  Flouden  :  he  had  suppressed  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion  in  the  north ;  and  he  had  always  done  hii 
part  with  honor  in  all  the  expeditions  against  France.  F(N> 
tune  seemed  to  conspire  with  his  own  industry  in  raiaing  him 

LU -  -  I.  L.J      -^~" 
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WO  the  greatest  elevation.  From  the  favors  heaped  on  him  by 
the  crown  he  bad  acquired  an  immense  estate  :  the  king  had 
successively  been  married  to  two  of  his  nieces  ;  and  the  king^s 
natural  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  had  married  his  daughter : 
besides  his  descent  from  the  ancient  family  of  th^  Moubrays, 
by  which  he  was  allied  to  the  throne,  he  had  espoused  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  descended  by 
a  female  from  Edward  III. :  and  as  he  was  believed  si  ill  to 
adhere  secretly  to  the  ancient  religion,  he  was  regarded,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party.  But 
all  these  circumstances,  m  proportion  as  they  exalted  the  duke. 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  Henry ;  and  he  foresaw  danger, 
during  his  son's  minority,  both  to  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  system,  from  the  attempts 
of  so  potent  a  subject  But  nothing  tended  more  to  expose 
Norfolk  to  the  king's  displeasure,  than  the  prejudices  which 
Henry  had  entertained  against  the  earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  that 
nobleman. 

Surrey  was  a  young  man  of  the  most  promising  hopes,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  by  every  accomplishment  which 
became  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.  He  excelled  in 
all  the  military  exercises  which  were  then  in  request :  he 
encouraged  the  fine  arts  by  his  patronage  and  example  :  he 
had  made  some  successful  attempts  in  poetry;  and  being 
smitten  with  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  age,  he  celebrated 
the  praises  of  his  mistress  by  his  pen  and  his  lance,  in  every 
masque  and  tournament.  His  spirit  and  ambition  were  equa) 
to  his  talents  and  his  quality ;  and  he  did  not  always  regulate 
his  conduct  by  the  caution  and  reserve  which  his  situation 
required.  He  had  been  left  governor  of  Boulogne  when  thai 
town  was  taken  by  Henry ;  but  though  his  personal  bravery 
was  unquestioned,  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  some  rencoun- 
ters with  the  French.  The  king,  somewhat  displeased  with  his 
conduct,  had  sent  over  Hertford  to  ccmmand  in  his  place  ; 
and  Surrey  was  so  imprudent  as  to  drop  some  menacing  ex- 
pressions against  the  ministers,  on  account  of  this  affront  which 
was  put  upon  him.  And  as  he  had  refused  to  marry  Hert- 
ford's daughter,  and  even  waived  every  other  proposal  of 
marriage,  Henry  imagined  that  he  had  entertained  views  of 
espousing  the  lady  Mary ;  and  he  was  instantly  determined  to 
repress,  by  the  most  severe  expedients,  so  dangerous  an  am- 
otion. 

Actuated  by  all  these  motives,  and  perhaps  influenced  by 

26* 
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Aat  old  disgust  with  which  the  III  conduct  of  Catharine  How- 
ard had  inspired  him  against  her  whole  family,  he  gBTB 
private  orders  to  arrest  Norfolk  and  Surrey ;  and  they  wen 
on  the  same  day  confined  in  the  Tower.  Surrey  heiog  a 
commoner,  his  trial  was  the  more  expeditious;  and  as  to 
proofs,  neither  parliaments  nor  juries  seem  ever  to  have  givet 
the  least  attention  to  them  in  any  cause  of  the  crown  dunng 
this  whole  reign.  [  1547.]  He  was  accused  of  entertaining  ii 
his  family  some  Itahans  who  were  suspected  to  he  spies;  aser* 
vant  of  his  had  paid  a  visit  to  Cardinal  Pole  in  Itsily,  whenes 
he  was  suspected  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  thtf 
obnoxious  prelate ;  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  on  his  scutcheon,  which  made  him  be  suspected  of 
aspiring  to  the  crown,  though  both  he  and  his  ancestors  had 
openly,  during  the  course  of  many  years,  maintained  that 
practice,  and  the  hemlds  had  even  justified  it  by  their  authori^. 
These  were  the  crimes  for  which  a  jury,  notwithstanding  ms 
eloquent  and  spirited  defence,  condemned  the  eari  of  Sunejr 
for  high  treason ;  and  their  sentence  was  soon  after  executed 
upon  him. 

The  innocence  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  still,  if  possible, 
more  apparent  than  that  of  his  son  ;  and  his  services  to  the 
crown  had  been  greater.  His  duchess,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  bad  terms,  had  been  so  base  as  to  carry  intelligence  to  hb 
enemies  of  all  she  knew  against  him  :  Elizabeth  Holland,  a 
mistress  of  his,  had  been  equally  subservient  to  the  designs 
of  the  court;  yet  with  all  these  advantages,  his  accusen 
discovered  no  greater  crime  than  his  once  saying,  that  the 
king  was  sickly,  and  could  not  hold  out  long  ;  and  the  king- 
dom was  likely  to  fall  into  disorders,  through  the  diversity 
of  religious  opinions.  He  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  king, 
pleading  his  past  services  and  protesting  his  innocence :  soon 
afler,  he  embraced  a  more  proper  expedient  for  appeaang 
Henry,  by  making  a  submission  and  confessioii,  such  as  his 
enemies  required ;  but  nothing  could  mollify  the  unrelenting 
temper  of  the  king.  He  assembled  a  parliament,  as  the 
surest  and  most  expeditious  instrument  of  his  tyranny ;  and 
the  house  of  peers,  without  examining  the  prisoner,  without 
trial  or  evidence,  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him,  and 
sent  it  down  to  the  commons.  Cranmer,  though  engaged  for 
many  years  in  an  opposite  party  to  Norfolk,  and  though  he  had 
received  many  and  great  injuries  from  him,  would  have  no 
ban*!  in  so  unjust  a  prosecution ;  and  he  retired  to  his  seat  at 
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Croydon.*  The  king  was  now  approaching  fast  towards  his 
end  ;  and  fearing  lest  Norfolk  should  escape  him,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  commons,  hy  which  he  desired  them  to  hasten 
the  bill,  on  pretence  that  Norfolk  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  earl 
marshal,  and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  another,  who  might 
officiate  at  the  ensuing  ceremony  of  installing  his  son  prince 
of  Wales.  The  obsequious  commons  obeyed  his  directions, 
thougfa  founded  on  so  frivolous  a  pretence ;  and  the  king 
having  affixed  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  by  commissioners, 
BBoed  orders  for  the  execution  of  Norfolk  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-ninth  of  January.  But  news  being  carried  to 
the  Tower  that  the  king  himself  had  expired  that  night,  the 
Ueutenant  deferred  obeying  the  warrant;  and  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  by  the  council  to  begin  a  new  reign  by  the 
death  of  the  greatest  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been 
condemned  by  a  sentence  so  unjust  and  tyrannical. 

The  king^s  health  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state ;  but 
for  several  days  all  those  near  him  plainly  saw  his  end  ap- 
proaching. He  was  become  so  froward,  that  no  one  durst 
inform  him  of  his  condition ;  and  as  some  persons  during  this 
reign  had  suffered  as  traitors  for  foretelling  the  king^s  death,f 
every  one  was  afraid  lest,  in  the  transports  of  his  fury,  he 
mi^t  on  this  pretence  punish  capitally  the  author  of  such 
friendly  intelligence.  At  last.  Sir  Anthony  Denny  ventured 
to  disclose  to  him  the  fatal  secret,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  him.  He  expressed  his  resig- 
natbn,  and  desired  that  Cranmer  might  be  sent  for ;  but  i}efore 
the  prelate  arrived,  he  was  speechless,  though  he  still  seemed 
to  retain  his  senses.  Cranmer  desired  him  to  give  some  sign 
of  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  squeezed  the  prelate^s 
hand,  and  immediately  expired,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years  and  nine  months  ;  and  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  king  had  made  his  will  near  a  month  before  his  demise*; 
in  which  he  confirmed  the  destination  of  parliament,  by  leaving 
ihe  crown  first  to  Prince  Edward,  then  to  the  lady  Mary,  next 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth :  tiie  two  princesses  he  obliged,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  title  to  the  crown,  not  to  marry 
without  consent  of  the  council  which  he  appointed  for  the 
goivemment  of  his  minor  son.  After  his  own  children,  he 
Mttled  the  succession  on  Frances  Brandon,  marchioness  of 

*  Burnot,  voL  L  p.  348.    Fox. 

t  Laiiquet's  Epitome  of  Chionides  in  the  year  1541. 
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Dorset,  eldest  daughter  of  his  sister,  the  French  queen ;  then 
on  Eleanor,  ^ountess  of  Cumberland,  the  second  daughter. 
In  passing  over  the  posterity  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  bis  eldest 
sister,  he  made  use  of  the  power  obtained  from  parliament, 
but  as  he  subjoined  that,  afler  the  failure  of  the  French  qireen^i 
posterity,  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  next  lawful  heir,  it 
afterwards  became  a  question,  whether  these  words  could  be 
applied  to  the  Scottish  line.  It  was  thought  that  these  princei 
were  not  the  next  heirs  after  the  house  of  Suffolk,  but  befcm 
that  house ;  and  that  Henry,  by  expressing  himself  in  thii 
manner,  meant  entirely  to  exclude  them.  The  late  injuriei 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Scots,  had  irritated  him 
extremely  against  that  nation ;  and  he  maintained  to  the  laat 
that  character  of  violence  and  caprice  by  which  his  life  had 
been  so  much  distinguished.  Another  circumstance  of  his 
will  may  suggest  the  same  reflection  with  regard  to  the  stnmge 
contrarieties  of  his  temper  and  conduct :  he  lefl  money  tor 
masses  to  be  said  for  delivering  his  soul  from  purgatory ;  and 
though  he  destroyed  all  those  institutions  established  by  Us 
ancestors  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls,  and  had 
even  lefl  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  doubtful  in  all  the  articles 
of  faith  which  he  promulgated  during  his  later  years,  he  was 
yet  determined,  when  the  hour  of  death  was  approaching,  to 
take  care  at  least  of  his  own  future  repose,  and  to  adhere  to 
the  safer  side  of  the  question.! 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  summary  of  this  princess  qual- 
ities :  he  was  so  different  from  himself  in  different  parts  of 
his  reign,  that,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Lord  Herbert,  his  his- 
tory is  his  best  character  and  description.  The  absolute,  uncon- 
trolled authority  which  he  maintained  at  home,  and  the  regard 
which  he  acquired  among  foreign  nations,  are  circumstances 
which  entitle  him,  in  some  degree,  to  the  appellation  of  a  great 
prince  ;  while  his  tyranny  and  barbarity  exclude  him  from  the 
character  of  a  good  one.  He  possessed,  indeed,  great  vigor 
of  mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exercising  dommion  over 
men ;  courage,  intrepidity,  vigilance,  inflexibility ;  and  thou^ 
these  qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  a  regulaf 
and  solid  judgment,  they  were  accompanied  with  good  parts 
and  an  extensive  capacity ;  and  every  one  dreaded  a  contest 
witli  a  man  who  was  known  never  to  yield  or  to  forgive,  and 

*  See  his  -will  in  Fuller,  Heylin,  and  Rymer,  p.  110.    There  is  ni 
feasonable  ground  to  suspect  its  authentiuty. 
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who,  in  CTcry  controversy,  was  determined  either  to  ruin  him- 
self or  his  antagonist.  A  catalogue  of  his  vices  would  com- 
prehend many  of  the  worst  qualities  incident  to  human  nature  • 
violence,  cruelty,  profusion,  rapacity,  injustice,  obstinacy,  arro- 
gance, bigotry,  presumption,  caprice  :  but  neither  was  he  sub- 
|ect  to  all  these  vices  in  the  most  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he, 
at  intervals,  altogether  destitute  of  virtues :  he  was  sincere, 
open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  least  of  a  temporary  friend- 
Boip  and  attachment.  In  this  respect  he  was  unfortunate,  that 
the  incidents  of  his  reign  served  to  display  his  faults  in  their 
fiin  light :  the  treatment  which  he  met  with  from  the  court  of 
Rome  provoked  him  to  violence ;  the  danger  of  a  revolt  from 
his  superstitious  subjects  seemed  to  require  the  most  extreme 
severity.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that 
his  situation  tended  to  throw  an  additional  lustre  on  what  was 
great  and  magnanimous  in  his  character;  the  emulation  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  French  king  rendered  his  alliance, 
notwithstanding  his  impolitic  conduct,  of  great  importance  in 
Europe  :  the  extensive  powers  of  his  prerogative,  and  the 
submissive,  not  to  say  slavish,  disposition  of  his  parliaments, 
made  it  the  more  easy  for  him  to  assume  and  maintain  that 
entire  dominion  by  which  his  reign  is  so  much  distinguished 
in  the  English  history. 

It  may  seem  a  little  extraordinary,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
cruelty,  his  extortion,  his  violence,  his  arbitrary  administra- 
tion, this  prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard  of  his  subjects, 
but  never  was  the  object  of  their  hatred  :  he  seems  even,  in 
some  degree,  to  have  possessed  to  the  last  their  love  and  affec- 
tion.* His  exterior  qualities  were  advantageous,  and  fit  to 
captivate  the  multitude  :  his  magnificence  and  personal  bra- 
vely rendered  him  illustrious  in  vulgar  eyes ;  and  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  the  English  in  that  age  were  so  thoroughly 
subdued,  that^  like  Eastern  slaves,  they  were  inclined  to  admire 
those  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  were  exercised  over 
themselves,  and  at  their  own  expense. 

With  regard  to  foreign  states,  Henry  appears  long  to  have 
lapported  an  intercourse  of  friendship  with  Francis,  more 
nncere  and  disinterested  than  usually  takes  place  between 
neighboring  princes.  Their  common  jealousy  of  the  emperor 
ChcLtlos,  and  some  resemblance  in  their  charactq.rs,  (though 

file  comparison  sets  the  French  monarch  in  a  very  superiof 

—    -      _  — 

*  Stiype,  voL  L  p.  389. 
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and  advantageous  light^)  served  as  the  cement  of  their  mutca. 
amity.  Francis  is  said  to  have  been  affected  with  &e  king's 
death,  and  to  have  expressed  much  regret  for  the  loss.  Hk 
own  health  began  to  decline :  he  fcuretold  that  he  should  not 
long  survive  his  friend ;  *  and  he  died  in  about  two  monthi 

after  him.  ..  

There  were  ten  parliaments  summoned  by  Henry  VUL,  and 
;wenty-three  sessions  held.  The  whole  time  in  which  tfaess 
parliaments  sat  during  this  long  reign,  exceeded  not  three 
years  and  a  half.  It  amounted  not  to  a  twelvemonth  durios 
the  first  twenty  years.  The  innovations  in  religion  obliged 
the  king  afterwards  to  call  these  assemblies  more  frequenter: 
but  though  these  were  the  most  important  transactions  thil 
ever  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  parliament,  their  devoted 
submission  to  Henry's  will,  added  to  their  earnest  desire  of 
soon  returning  to  their  country  seats,  produced  a  quick  de* 
spatch  of  the  bills,  and  made  the  sessions  of  short  duration. 
All  the  king's  caprices  were  indeed  blindly  complied  with,  and 
no  regard  was  paid  to  the  safety  or  liberty  of  the  subject 
Besides  the  violent  prosecution  of  whatever  he  was  pleased  to 
term  heresy,  the  laws  of  treason  were  multiplied  beyond  all 
former  precedent  Even  words  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
king,  queen,  or  royal  issue,  were  subjected  to  that  pemdtj; 
and  so  little  care  was  taken  in  framing  these  rigorous  statutes, 
that  they  contain  obvious  contradictions ;  insomuch  that,  had 
they  been  strictly  executed,  every  man,  without  exception, 
must  have  fallen  under  the  penalty  of  treason.  By  one  slat' 
ute,t  for  instance,  it  was  declared  treason  to  assert  the  validity 
of  the  king's  marriage,  either  with  Catharine  of  Arragon  or 
Anne  Boleyn  ;  by  another^  it  was  treason  to  say  any  tlung  to 
the  disparagement  or  slander  of  the  princesses  Mary  and  Eliz- 
abeth ;  and  to  call  them  spurious  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
construed  to  their  slander.  Nor  would  even  a  profound 
silence  with  regard  to  these  delicate  points  be  able  to  save  a 
person  from  such  penalties.  For  by  the  former  statute,  who- 
ever refused  to  answer  upon  oath  to  any  point  contained  in 
that  act,  was  subjected  to  the  pains  of  treason.  The  king* 
therefore,  needed  only  propose  to  any  one  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  legality  of  either  of  his  first  marriages :  if  the 
person  were  silent,  he  was  a  traitor  by  law :  if  he  answeied 

♦  Le  Thotu  t  28  Henry  Vm.  c  7. 

t  84,  8^  Henry  YIIL  o.  1. 
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either  in  tke  negative  or  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  no  less  a 
traitor.  So  monstrous  were  the  inconsistencies  which  arose 
firom  the  furious  passions  of  the  king  and  the  slavish  suhmis* 
sion  of  his  parliaments.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  con* 
tmdictions  were  owing  to  Henry's  precipitancy,  or  to  a  formed 
design  of  tyranny. 

It  may  not  he  improper  to  recapit^alate  whatever  is  memora* 
ble  in  the  statutes  of  this  reign,  whether  with  regard  to  govern* 
ment  or-  commerce :  nothing  can  better  show  the  genius  of 
tbo  age  than  such  a  review  of  the  laws. 

The  abolition  of  the  ancient  religion  much  contributed  to 
the  regular  execution  of  justice.  While  the  Catholic  supersti- 
tion subsisted,  there  was  no  possibility  of  punishing  any  crime 
m  the  clergy  :  the  church  would  not  permit  the  magistrate  to 
try  the  offences  of  her  members,  and  she  could  not  herself 
udSict  any  civil  penalties  upon  them.  But  Henry  restrained 
these  pernicious  immunities:  the  privilege  of  clergy  was 
abolished  for  the  crimes  of  petty  treason,  murder,  and  felony, 
to  all  under  the  degree  of  a  subdeacon.*  But  the  former 
BUperstitinQ  not  only  protected  crimes  in  the  clergy ;  it  ex- 
einpied  also  the  laity  from  punishment,  oy  affording  them 
shelter  in  the  churches  and  sanctuaries.  The  parliament 
aliridged  these  privileges.  It  was  first  declared,  that  no  sanc- 
tuaries were  allowed  in  cases  of  high  treason  ;  t  next,  in  those 
of  murder,  felony,  rapes,  burglary,  and  petty  treason  :  J  and 
it  limited  them  in  other  particulars.^  The  further  progress 
of  the  reformation  removed  all  distinction  between  the  clergy 
and  other  subjects,  and  also  abolished  entirely  the  privilegek 
of  sanctuaries.  These  consequences  were  implied  in  the 
neglect  of  the  canon  law. 

The  only  expedient  employed  to  support  the  military  spin* 
during  this  age,  was  the  reviving  and  extending  of  some  old 
laws  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  archery,  on  whicK 
die  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  supposed  much  to  depend- 
Every  man  was  ordered  to  have  a  bow :  ||  butts  were  ordered  to 
be  erected  in  every  parish ;  fl  and  every  bowyer  was  ordered,  for 
each  bow  of  yew  which  he  made,  to  make  two  of  elm  or  witch, 
for  the. service  of  the  common  people.**  The  use  of  cross- 
bows and  handguns  was  also  prohibited. ft    What  rendered  the 


•  23  Henry  Vm.  c  1.  t  26  Henry  YHL  o.  18. 

?82  Henry  YHL  c.  12.  §  22  Henry  VHL  o.  !*• 

8  Henry  YUL  c  8.  H  3  Henry  VUL  e.  8. 
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English  bowmen  more  formidable  was,  that  they  carried  hftl« 
bcrts  with  them,  by  which  they  were  enabled,  upon  occasion, 
to  engage  in  close  fight  with  the  enemy.*  Frequelit  musten 
or  arrays  were  also  made  of  the  people,  even  during  time  of 
peace  ;  and  all  men  of  substance  were  obliged  to  have  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armor  or  harness,  as  it  was  called.t  The  martial 
spirit  of  the  English,  during  that  age,  rendered  this  precaution, 
it  was  thought,  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  nation ;  and 
as  the  king  had  then  an  absolute  power  of  commanding  the 
service  of  all  his  subjects,  he  could  instantly,  in  case  of  danger, 
appoint  new  officers,  and  levy  regiments,  and  collect  an  army 
as  numerous  as  he  pleased.  When  no  faction  or  division  pre- 
vailed amopg  the  people,  there  was  no  foreign  power  that  ever 
thought  of  invading  England.  The  city  of  London  alone 
could  muster  fifleen  thousand  men.j:  Discipline,  however, 
was  an  advantage  wanting  to  those  troops  ;  though  the  garriaoa 
of  Calais  was  a  nursery  of  officers,  and  Toumay  first,^  Bou- 
logne aflerwards,  served  to  increase  the  number.  Every  one 
who  served  abroad  was  allowed  to  alienate  his  lands  without 
paying  any  fees.||  A  general  permission  was  granted  to  dis- 
pose of  land  by  will.^  The  parliament  was  so  little  jealous 
of  its  privileges,  f  which  indeed  were,  at  that  time, 
worth  preserving,)  that  there  is  an  instance  of  one  St 
who,  because  he  had  introduced  into  the  lower  house  some 
regarding  tin,  was  severely  treated  by  the  stannery  coi 
Cornwall :  heavy  fines  were  imposed  on  him;  and  upon 
refusal  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  load^ 
irons,  and  used  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  his  life  in  d< 
yet  all  the  notice  which  the  parliament  took  of  this  enoi 
even  in  such  a  paltry  court,  was  to  enact,  that  no  man 
aflerwards  be  questioned  for  his  conduct  in  parliament.** 
prohibition,  however,  must  be  supposed  to  extend  only  to^ 
inferior  courts :  for  as  to  the  king,  and  privy  council,  and 
chamber,  they  were  scarcely  bound  by  any  law. 

There  is  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  shows 
uncertain  ideas  the  parliament  had  formed  both  of  their 
privileges  and  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign.tt    This  duty  i 

•  Herbert 

t  Hall,  fol.  234.    Stowe,  p.  515.    Holingshed,  p.  947. 

1  Hall,  fbl.  235.    HoUngshed,  p.  547.    Stowe,  p.  577. 

I  Hall,  foL  68.        ||  14  and  16  Henry  VHI.  o.  15. 

Y  34  and  35  Henry  YHL  c.  5.  **  4  Henry  YIIL  c  8. 
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86a  vo'.ed  to  every  king  since  Henry  FV.,  during  the  term  of 
is  own  life  only :  yet  Henry  VIII.  had  been  allowed  to  levy 

six  years,  without  any  law  ;  and  though  there  had  been  four 
arliaments  assembled  during  that  time,  no  attention  had  been 
iven  either  to  grant  it  to  him  regularly,  or  restrain  him  from 
;vying  it.  At  last  the  parliament  resolved  to  give  him  that 
apply ;  but  even  in  this  concession,  they  plainly  show  thera- 
elves  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  they  grant  it,  or  whether 
e  has  a  right  of  himself  to  levy  it.  They  say,  that  the  impo- 
ition  was  made  to  endure  during  the  natural  life  of  the  late 
ing,  and  no  longer :  they  yet  blame  the  merchants  who  had 
ot  paid  it  to  the  present  king :  they  observe,  that  the  law  for 
>nnage  and  poundage  was  expired ;  yet  make  no  scruple  to 
all  that  imposition  the  king^s  due :  they  affirm,  that  he  had 
ustained  great  and  manifold  losses  by  those  who  had  defrauded 
iin  of  it ;  and  to  provide  a  remedy,  they  vote  him  that  supply 
uring  his  lifetime,  and  no  longer.  It  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
rithstanding  this  last  clause,  all  his  successors  for  more  than  a 
entury  persevered  in  the  like  irregular  practice ;  if  a  practice 
ray  deserve  that  epithet,  in  which  the  whole  nation  acquiesced, 
DQ  which  gave  no  offence.  But  when  Charles  I.  attempted 
)  continue  in  the  same  course  which  had  now  received  the 
inction  of  many  generations,  so  much  were  the  opinions  of 
len  altered,  that  a  furious  tempest  was  excited  by  it;  and 
ifltoiians,  partial  or  ignorant,  still  represent  this  measure  as 

most  violent  and  unprecedented  enormity  in  that  unhappy 
rince. 

The  king  was  allowed  to  make  laws  for  Wales  without  con- 
ent  of  parliament.*  It  was  forgotten  that,  with  regard  both  to 
^ales  and  England,  the  limitation  was  abolished  by  the  statute 
rbich  gave  to  the  royal  proclamations  the  force  of  laws. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  England  during  this  age  was 
nostly  confined  to  thc^  Netherlands.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
iOW  Countries  bought  the  English  commodities,  and  distributed 
bem  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  Hence  the  mutual  depend- 
tnce  of  those  countries  on  each  oth(^,r ;  and  the  great  loss  sus- 
uned  by  both  in  case  of  a  rupture.  During  all  the  variations . 
if  politics,  the  sovereigns  endeavored  to  avoid  coming  to  this 
atremity ;  and  though  the  king  usually  bore  a  greater  friend- 
ihip  to  Francis,  the  nation  always  leaned  towards  the  emperor. 

In  1528,  hostilities  commenced  between  England  and  the 

*  34  Henry  Vm. 
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Low  Countries ;  and  the  inconyenience  was  soon  feh  on  boA 
sides.  While  the  Flemings  were  not  allowed  to  pmthiff 
cloth  in  England,  the  English  merchants  could  not  buj  it 
from  the  clothiers,  and  the  clothiers  were  obliged  to  disniiB 
their  workmen,  who  began  to  be  tumultuous  for  want  of  Ineid. 
The  cardinal,  to  appease  them,  sent  for  the  merchants,  and 
ordered  them  to  buy  cloth  as  usual :  they  told  him  that  tbef 
could  not  dispose  of  it  as  usual;  and,  notwithstanding  Im 
menaces,  he  could  get  no  other  answer  from  them.*  An 
agreement  was  at  last  made  to  continue  the  ccHnmerce  betweeo 
the  states,  even  during  war. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  this  reign  that  any  salads,-  cambi 
turnips,  or  other  edible  roots  were  produced  in  England.  Tbe 
little  of  these  vegetables  that  was  used,  was  formeriy  imported 
from  Holland  and  Fl8cnders.t  Queen  Catharine,  when  she 
wanted  a  salad,  was  obliged  to  despatch  a  messenger  thither 
on  purpose.  The  use  of  hops,  and  the  planting  of  them,  was 
introduced  from  Flanders  about  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  or 
end  of  the  preceding. 

Foreign  artificers,  in  general,  much  surpassed  the  EngUflb 
in  dexterity,  industry,  and  frugality :  hence  the  violent  ani- 
mosity which  the  latter  on  many  occasions  expressed  against 
any  of  the  former  who  were  settled  in  England.  They  had 
the  assurance  to  complain,  that  all  their  customers  went  to 
foreign  tradesmen ;  and  in  the  year  1517,  being  moved  by  the 
seditious  sermons  of  one  Dr.  Bele,  and  the  intrigues  of  lin- 
coln,  a  broker,  they  raised  an  insurrection.  The  apprentices, 
and  others  of  the  poorer  sort,  in  London,  began  by  breaking 
open  the  prisons,  where  some  persons  were  confined  for  insuk- 
ing  foreigners.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  MeotaS) 
a  Frenchman,  much  hated  by  them ;  where  they  committed 
great  disorders ;  killed  some  of  his  servants ;  and  plundered 
his  goods.  The  mayor  could  not  appease  them ;  nor  Sir 
Thomas  More,  late  under  sheriff,  though  much  respected  lo 
the  city.  They  also  threatened  Cardinal  Wolsey  with  aooe 
insult ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  house,  and 
put  himself  on  his  guard.  Tired  at  last  with  these  disorders, 
they  dispersed  themselves ;  and  the  earls  of  Shrew adury  and 
Surrey  seized  some  of  them.  A  proclamation  was  iwp*^  that 
women  should  not  meet  together  to  babble  and  talk,  aod  that 
all  men  should  keep  their  wives  in  their  houses.  Next  day 
- —  _  _ .  — -^ 

*  Hallf  fbL  174.  t  Anderson,  vdL  L  p.  888. 
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die  duke  of  Norfolk  came  into  the  city,  at  the  head  of  thirteen 
faimidred  armed  men,  and  made  inquiry  into  the  tumult.  Bele 
aqJ  Lincohi,  and  several  others,  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  ana 
eoDClemned  for  treason.  Lincoln  and  thirteen  more  were 
executed.  The  other  criminals,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  were  brought  before  the  king  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  cried  for  mercy.  Henry 
knew  at  that  time  how  to  pardon ;  he  dismissed  them  w  ithout 
farther  punishment.* 

So  great  was  the  number  of  foreign  artisans  in  the  city,  that 
at  least  fifleeen  thousand  Flemings  alone  were  at  one  time 
obliged-to  leave  it,  by  an  order  of  council,  when  Henry  became 
jealous  of  their  favor  for  Queen  Catharine.t  Henry  himself 
ccmfesses,  in  an  edict  of  the  star  chamber,  printed  among  the 
ilatutes,  that  the  foreigners  starved  the  natives,  and  obliged 
them  from  idleness  to  have  recourse  to  theft,  murder,  and 
other  enormities,  j:  He  also  asserts,  that  the  vast  multitude  of 
foreigners  raised  the  price  of  grain  and  bread.§  And  to  pre- 
vent an  increase  of  the  evil,  all  foreign  artificers  were  pro- 
hibited from  having  above  two  foreigners  in  their  house,  either 
journeymen  or  apprentices.  A  like  jealousy  arose  against  the 
foreign  merchants;  and  to  appease  it,  a  law  was  enacted 
obliging  all  denizens  to  pay  the  duties  imposed  upon  aliens.  || 
The  parliament  had  done  better  to  have  encourageu  foreign 
merchants  and  artisans  to  come  over  in  greater  aumbers 
to  England ;  which  might  haVe  excited  the  emulation  of  the 
oatiTes,  and  have  improved  their  skill.  The  prisoners  in  the 
kingdom  for  debts  and  crimes  are  asserted,  in  an  act  of  par- 
fiament,  to  be  sixty  thousand  persons  and  above  ;^  which  is 
icaxcely  credible.  Harrison  asserts,  that  seventy-two  thousand 
sziminals  were  executed  during  this  reign  for  theft  and  rob- 
bery, which  would  amount  nearly  to  two  thousand  a  year. 
Ele  adds,  that,  in  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  there 
were  not  punished  capitally  four  hundred  in  a  year ;  it  appears 
that,  in  all  England,  there  are  not  at  present  fifly  executed  for 
tbose  crimes.  If  these  facts  be  just,  there  has  been  a  great 
kmprovement  in  morals  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  And 
this  improvement  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  of 

industry  and  of  the  arts,  which  have  given  maintenance,  and 

- 

•  Stowe,  p.  505.    Holingshed,  p.  840.  
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f^hat  is  almost  of  equal  importance,  occupation  to  the  lowei 
classes. 

There  is  a  remarkable  clause  in  a  statute  passed  near  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,*  by  which  we  might  be  induced  to 
be.ieve  that  England  was  extremely  decayed  from  the  fkxir- 
ishing  condition  which  it  had  attained  in  preceding  times.  It 
had  been  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  that  no  magis- 
trate in  town  or  borough,  who  by  his  office  ought  to  keep 
assize,  should,  during  the  continuance  of  his  magistracy,  sell, 
either  in  wholesale  or  retail,  any  wine  or  victuals.  This  law 
seemed  equitable,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  or  private  views 
in  fixing  the  assize :  yet  the  law  is  repealed  in  this  reign. 
The  reason  assigned  is,  that  "since  the  making  of  &X 
statute  and  ordinance,  many  and  the  most  part  of  all  the  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,  within  the  realm  of  England, 
are  fallen  in  ruin  and  decay,  and  are  not  inhabited  by  met- 
chants,  and  men  of  such  substance  as  at  the  time  of  making 
that  statute :  for  at  this  day  the  dwellers  and  inhabitants  of  the 
same  cities  and  boroughs  are  commonly  bakers,  vintners,  fish- 
mongers, and  other  victuallers,  and  there  remain  few  others 
to  bear  the  offices."  Men  have  such  a  propensity  to  exalt  past 
times  above  the  present,  that  it  seems  dangerous  to  credit 
this  reasoning  of  the  parliament  without  further  evidence  to 
support  it.  So  different  are  the  views  in  which  the  same 
object  appears,  that  some  may  be  inclined  to  draw  an  opposite 
inference  from  this  fact  A  more  regular  police  was  estab* 
lished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  than  in  any  former  period, 
and  a  stricter  administration  of  justice ;  an  advantage  which 
induced  the  men  of  landed  property  to  leave  the  provincial 
towns,  and  to  retire  into  the  country.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  a 
speech  to  parliament,  represented  it  as  a  proof  of  the  increase 
of  riches,  that  the  customs  had  increased  beyond  what  they 
were  forme  rly.t 

But  if  there  were  really  a  decay  of  commerce,  and  industry, 
tnd  populousness  in  England,  the  statutes  of  this  reign,  except 
oy  abolishing  monasteries  and  retrenching  holydays — ci^ 
cumstances  of  3onsiderable  moment — were  not  in  other  re- 
spects well  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  fixing  of  the 
wages  of  artificers  was  attempted :  J  luxury  in  apparel  was 
prohibited  by  repeated  statutes  ;§  and  probably  without  effect. 

*  Henry  VIH.  c.  8.  t  Hall,  foL  110. 

t  6  Henry  VHI.  c.  3.  
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The  chancellor  and  other  ministeiv  were  empowered  to  fix 
the  price  of  poultiy,  cheese,  and  butter.*  A  statute  was 
even  passed  to  fix  the  price  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal.t 
Beef  and  pork  were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound ; 
mutton  and  veal  at  a  halfpenny  half  a  farthing,  money  of  that 
age.  The  preamble  of  the  statute  says,  that  these  four  species 
of  butcher's  meat  we^-e  the  food  of  the  poorer  sort.  This  act 
was  afterwards  repealed.  J 

The  practice  of  depopulating  the  country  by  abandoning 
tillage,  and  throwing  the  lands  into  pasturage,  still  continued  ;  § 
as  appears  by  the  new  laws  which  were  from  time  to  time 
enacted  against  that  practice.  The  king  was  entitled  to  half 
the  rents  of  the  land,  where  any  farm  houses  were  allowed  to 
&ll  to  decay.  ||  The  unskilful  husbandry  was  probably  the 
cause  why  the  proprietors  found  no  profit  in  tillage.  The 
number  of  sheep  allowed  to  be  kept  in  one  flock,  was  restrained 
to  two  thousand.^  Sometimes,  says  the  statute,  one  proprie- 
tcMf  or  farmer  would  keep  a  flock  of  twenty-four  thousand.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  parliament  ascribes  the  increasing  price 
of  mutton  to  this  increase  of  sheep :  because,  say  they,  the 
commodity  being  gotten  into  few  hands,  the  price  of  it  is  raised 
at  pleasure.**  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  effect  proceeded 
from  the  daily  increase  of  money ;  for  it  seems  almost  impos- 
■ible  that  such  a  commodity  could  be  engrossed. 

In  the  year  1544,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  good  land  in 
Cambridgeshire  was  let  at  a  shilling,  or  about  fifteen  pence  of 
our  present  money  .ft  This  is  ten  times  cheaper  than  the  usual 
rent  at  present.  But  commodities  were  not  above  four  times 
cheaper ;  a  presumption  of  the  bad  husbandry  in  that  age. 

Some  laws  were  made  with  regard  to  beggars  and  vagrants ;  JJ 
one  of  the  circumstances  in  government,  which  humanity  would 
most  powerfully  recommend  to  a  benevolent  legislator ;  which 
seems,  at  first  sight,  the  most  easily  adjusted ;  and  which  is 
yet  the  most  difficult  to  settle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the 
end  without  destroying  industry.  The  convents  formerly  were 
a  support  to  the  poor ;  but  at  the  same  time  tended  to  encour- 
age idleness  and  beggary. 


*  26  Henry  Vm.  c.  2,  t  24  Henry  Vm.  c  3. 

t  33  Henry  VIH.  c.  11.  §  Strjpe,  vol.  i.  p.  392, 

I  6  Henry  Vm.  c.  6.    7  Henry  VXH.  c.  1. 
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In  1546,  a  law  was  if!ade  for  fixing  the  interest  of  mon^ 
at  ten  per  cent;  the  first  legal  interest  known  in  England.* 
Formerly  all  loans  of  that  nature  were  regarded  as  usurious. 
The  preamble  of  this  very  law  treats  the  interest  of  money 
as  illegal  and  criminal ;  and  the  prejudices  still  remained  so 
strong,  that  the  law  permitting  interest  was  repealed  in  the 
following  reign. 

This  leign,  as  wdl  as  many  of  the  foregoing  and  even 
subsequent  reigns,  abounds  with  monopolizing  laws,  confining ' 
particular  manufactures  to  particular  towns,  or  excluding  the 
open  country  in  general.*  There  remain  still  too  many  traces 
of  similar  absurdities.  In  the  subsequent  reign,  the  corpora- 
tions which  had  been  opened  by  a  former  law,  and  obliged 
to  admit  tradesmen  of  different  kinds,  were  again  shut  up  hj 
act  of  parliament ;  and  every  one  was  prohibited  from  exercis- 
ing any  trade  who  was  not  of  the  corporation.t 

Henry,  as  he  possessed  himself  some  talent  for  letters,  was 
an  encourager  of  them  in  others.  He  founded  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  and  gave  it  ample  endowments.  Wolsey 
founded  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  and  intended  to  call  it  Cardi- 
nal College :  but  upon  his  fall,  which  happened  before  he  had 
entirely  finished  his  scheme,  the  king  seized  all  the  revenues; 
and  this  violence,  above  all  the  other  misfortunes  of  that  min- 
ister, is  said  to  have  given  him  the  greatest  concern,  j:  But 
Henry  afterwards  restored  the  revenues  of  the  college,  and 
only  changed  the  name.  The  cardinal  founded  in  Oxford  trie 
first  chair  for  teaching  Greek ;  and  this  novelty  rent  that  uni- 
versity^ into  violent  factions,  which  frequently  came  to  blows. 
The  students  divided  themselves  into  parties,  which  bore  the 
names  of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  sometimes  fought  with  as 
great  animosity  as  was  formerly  exercised  by  those  hostile 
nations.  A  new  and  more  correct  m^hod  of  pronouncing 
Greek  being  introduced,  it  also  divided  the  Giecians  them- 
selves into  parties;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  Catholics 
favored  the  former  pronunciation,  the  Protestants  gave  coun- 
tenance to  the  new.  Gardiner  employed  the  authority  of  the 
king  and  council  to  suppress  innovations  in  this  particular^ 
and  to  preserve  the  corrupt  sound  of  the  Greek  alphabet  So 
little  liberty  was  then  allowed  of  any  kind !     The  penalties 

•  21  Henry  YIIL  c.  12.    26  Henry  YHL  o.  18.    3  and  4  Edward 
SI.  c.  20.    5  and  6  Edward  YI.  c.  24. 
t  8  and  4  Edward  YI.  e.  20.  t  Strype,  vol.  i  p.  117* 
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mflicted  upon  the  new  pronunciation  were  no  less  than  whip- 
ping, degradation,  and  expulsion;  and  the  bishop  declared, 
that  rather  than  permit  the  liberty  of  innovating  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  were  better  that  the  language 
'tself  were  totally  banished  the  universities.  The  introduction 
of  the  Greek  language  into  Oxford  excited  the  emulation  of 
Cambridge.*  Wolsey  intended  to  have  enriched  the  library 
of  his  college  at  Oxford  with  copies  of  all  the  manuscripts  that 
were  in  the  Vatican.t  The  countenance  given  to  letters  by 
this  king  and  his  ministers  contributed  to  render  learning 
fiishionable  in  England :  Erasmus  speaks  with  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  general  regard  paid  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
men  of  knowledge.  X  It  is  Aeedless  to  be  particular  in  men- 
tioning the  writers  of  this  reign  or  of  the  preceding.  There 
is  no  man  of  that  age  who  has  the  least  pretension  to  be 
ranked  among  our  classics.  Sir  Thomas  More,  though  he 
wrote  in  Latin,  seems  to  come  the  nearest  to  the  character 
•fa  classical  author. 

*  Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  245. 
t  Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Oxon.  lib.  L  p.  249. 
X  Bpift.  ad  Baniaium.    AJso  Epiat  p.  868b 
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[1547.]     The  late  king,  by  the  regulations  which  he  im- 
posed  on  the  government  of  his  infant  son,  as  well  as  by  the 
limitations  of  the  succession,  had  projected  to  reign  even  after 
his  decease ;    and  he  imagined  that  his  ministers,  who  had 
always  been  so  obsequious  to  him  during  hb  lifetime,  would 
never  afterwards  depart  from  the  plan  which  he  had  traced 
out  to  them.     He  fixed  the  majority  of  the  prince  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  eighteenth  year ;  and  as  Edward  was  then  only 
a  few  months  past  nine,  he  appointed  sixteen  executors;  to 
whom,  during  the  minority,  he  intrusted  the  government  <rf 
the  king  and  kingdom.     Their  names  were,  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  Lord  Wriothesely,  chancellor ;  Lord 
St.  John,  great  master ;    Lord  Russel,  privy  seal ;  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  chamberlain :  Viscount  Lisle,  admiral ;  Tonstal, 
bishop  of  Durham ;    Sir  Anthony  Brown,  master  of  horse ; 
Sir  William  Paget,  secretary  of  state ;  Sir  Edward  North, 
chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentations ;  Sir  Edward  Mon- 
tague, chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas ;  Judge  Bromley, 
Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  chief  gentle- 
men of  the  privy  chamber ;  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  treasurer  of 
Calais ;  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury.     To  these  executors, 
with  whom  was  intrusted   the  whole  regal  authority,  were 
appointed  twelve  counsellors,  who  possessed  no  immediate 
power,  and  could  only  assist  with  their  advice  when  any  affair 
was  laid  before  them.     The  council  was  composed  of  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Essex ;  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  treasurer 
of  the  household ;  Sir  John  Gage,  comptroller ;  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain ;    Sir   William  Petre,  secretary 
of  state  ;  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir  John  Baker,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler^ 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  and  Sir  Edmun(^ 
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Peckhain.*  The  usual  caprice  of  Henry  appears  somewha 
in  this  nomination ;  while  he  appointed  several  persons  of 
inferior  station  among  his  executors,  and  gave  only  the  place 
of  counsellor  to  a  person  of  such  high  rank  as  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  king's  uncle. 

But  the  first  act  of  the  executors  and  counsellors  was  to 
depart  from  the  destination  of  the  late  king  in  a  material 
article.     No  sooner  were  they  met,  than  it  was  suggested  that 
the  government  would  lose  its  dignity  for  want  of  some  head 
who  might  represent  the  royal  majesty,  who  might  receive 
addresses  from  foreign  ambassadors,  to  whom  despatches  from 
English  ministers  abroad  might  be  carried,  and  whose  name 
might  be  employed  in  all  orders  and  proclamations :  and  as 
the  king's  will  seemed  to  labor  under  a  defect  in  this  particu- 
br,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  supply  it  by  choosing  a  pro- 
tector ;  who,  though  he  should  possess  all  the  exterior  symbols 
of  royal  dignity,  should  yet  be  bound,  in  every  act  of  power, 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  executors.t     This  proposal  was 
very  disagreeable  to  Chancellor  Wriothesely.     That  magis- 
trate, a  man  of  an  active  spirit  and  high  ambition,  found  him- 
••elf  by  his  office  entitled  to  the  first  rank  in  the  regency  af\er 
the  primate ;  and  as  he  knew  that  this  prelate  had  no  talent 
or  inclination  for  state  affairs,  he  hoped  that  the  direction  of 
public  business  would,  of  course,  devolve  in  a  great  measure 
upon  himself.     He  opposed,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  choos- 
mg    a-  protector;    and    represented    that   innovation  as  an 
mfiingement  of  the  late  king's  will,  which,  being  corroborated 
by  act  of  parliament,  ought  in  every  thing  to  be  a  law  to  them, 
uid  could  not  be  altered  but  by  the  same  authority  which  had 
sstahlished  it.     But  he  seems  to  have  stood  alone  in  the  opp'o- 
ution.     The  executors  and  counsellors  were  mostly  courtiers 
who  had  been  raised  by  Henry's  favor,  not  men  of  high  birth 
>r  great  hereditary  influence ;   and  as  they  had  been  suffi- 
Biently  accustomed  to  submission  during  the  reign  of  the  late 
daonarch,  and  had  no  pretensions  to  govern  the  nation  by  their 
3wn  authority,  they  acquiesced  the  more  willingly  in  a  pro- 
posal which  seemed  calculated  for  preserving  public  peace 
and  tranquillity.     It  being  therefore  agreed  to  name  a  pro- 
tector, the  choice  fell,  of  course,  on  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who, 
BUS  he  was  the  king's  maternal  uncle,  was  strongly  interested 
in  his  safety ;  and  possessing  no  claims  to  inherit  the  crown, 

*  Stryp«*8  Memor.  vol.  ii.  p.  457.  t  Burnet,  voL  ii.  p  ^ 
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conld  never  have  any  separate 'interest  which  might  lead  him 
to  endanger  Edward^s  person  or  his  authority.*  The  public 
was  informed  by  proclamation  of  this  change  in  the  admiii» 
tration ;  and  despatches  were  sent  to  all  foreign  courts  to  givB 
them  intimation  of  it.  All  those  who  were  possessed  of  way 
office  resigned  their  former  commissions,  and  accepted  new 
ones  in  the  name  of  the  young  king.  The  bishops  themselves 
were  constrained  to  make  a  like  submission.  Care  was  taken 
to  insert  in  their  new  commissions,  that  they  held  their  oflfce 
during  pleasure :  t  and  it  is  there  expressly  affirmed,  that  all 
manner  of  authority  and  jurisdiction,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
civil,  is  originally  derived  from  the  crown.f 

The  executors,  in  their  next  measure,  showed  a  more  sub- 
missive deference  to  Henry's  will,  because  many  of  them 
found  their  account  in  it.  The  late  king  had  intended,  before 
his  death,  to  make  a  new  creation  of  nobility,  in  order  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  peerages  which  had  fallen  by  former 
attainders,  or  the  failure  of  issue  ;  and  that  he  might  enable 
the  new  peers  to  support  their  dignity,  he  had  resolved  either 
to  bestow  estates  on  them,  or  advance  them  to  higher  offices. 
He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  inform  them  of  this  resolution ; 
and  in  his  will  he  charged  his  executors  to  make  good  all  his 
promises.^^  That  they  might  ascertain  his  intentions  in  the 
most  authentic  mannec  Sir  William  Paget,  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  with  whom  Henry  had 
always  conversed  in  a  familiar  manner,  were  called  bef(»e 
the  board  of  regency ;  and  having  given  evidence  of  what 
they  knew  concerning  the  king's  promises,  their  testimony 
was  relied  on,  and  the  executors  proceeded  to  the  fulfilling  of 
these  engagements.  Hertford  was  created  duke  of  Somerset, 
mareschal,  and  lord  treasurer ;  Wriothesely,  eari  of  South- 
ampton ;  the  earl  of  Essex,  marquis  of  Northampton ;  Vis- 
count Lisle,  earl  of  Warwick  ;  Sir  Thomas  Se3rmour,  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudley,  and  admiral;  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir 
William  Willoughby,  Sir  Edward  Sheffield  accepted  the 
title  of  baron.  1 1  Several,  to  whcm  the  same  dignity  was 
offered,  refused  it ;  because  the  other  part  of  tlie  king's 
promise,  the  bestowing  of  estates  on  these  new  noblemen) 

a-  I  -  -  -    I  ,1  ^ L . ^__i« — ^ 

*  Heylin,  Hist.  Ref.  Edward  VI. 
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was  deferred  till  a  more  convenient  oppoitunity.  Some  of 
tbem,  however,  as  also  Somerset,  the  protector,  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  endowed  with  spiritual  preferments,  deaneries,  and 
prebends.  For,  among  many  other  invasions  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges  and  property,  this  irregular  practice  of  bestow- 
ing spiritual  benefices  on  laymen  began  now  to  prevail. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  had  always  been  engaged  in  an 
opposite  party  to  Somerset ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  factions 
which  had  secretly  prevailed  even  during  the  arbitrary  reign 
of  Henry,  should  be  suppressed  in  the  weak  administration 
that  usually  attends  a  minority.  The  former  nobleman,  thai 
be  might  have  the  greater  leisure  for  attending  to  public 
business,  had,  of  himself  and  from  his  own  authority,  put  the 
great  seal  in  commission,  and  had  empowered  four  lawyers, 
Southwell,  Tregonel,  Oliver,  and  Bellasis,  to  execute  in  his 
absence  the  office  of  chancellor.  This  measure  seemed  very 
exceptionable  ;  and  the  more  so,  as,  two  of  the  commissioners 
being  canonists,  the  lawyers  suspected  that,  by  this  nomina- 
tion, the  'chancellor  had  intended  to  discredit  the  common  law. 
Complaints  were  made  to  the  council,  who,  influenced  by 
the  protector,  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  depress 
Soudiampton.  They  consulted  the  judges  with  regard  to  so 
untisual  a  case  ;  and  received  for  answer,  that  the  commission 
was  illegal,  and  that  the  chancellor,  by  his  presumption  in 
granting  it,  had  justly  forfeited  the  great  seal,  and  was  even 
uable  to  punishment  The  council  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  them.  He  maintained  that  he  held  his  office  by  the 
late  king^s  will,  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  and  could 
not  lose  it  without  a  trial  in  parliament ;  that  if  the  com- 
mission which  he  had  granted  were  found  illegal,  it  might  be 
cancelled,  and  all  the  ill  consequences  of  it  be  easily  remedied ; 
and  that  the  depriving  him  of  his  office  for  an  error  of  this 
nature,  was  a  precedent  by  which  any  other  innovation  might 
be  authorized.  But  the  council,  notwithstanding  these  topics 
of  defence,  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  the  great  seal ;  that 
a  fine  should  be  imposed  upon  him ;  and  that  he  should  be 
confined  to  his  own  house  during  pleasure.* 

The  removal  of  Southampton  increased  the  protector's 
authority,  as  well  as  tended  to  suppress  faction  in  the  regency ; 
yet  was  not  Somerset  contented  with  this  advantage ;  his  ambi- 
tion carried  him  to  seek  still  further  acquisitions.    On  pretence 

•  HoUsgshtd,  p.  979 
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that  the  vote  of  the  executors,  chooeing  his  protector,  was  no! 
a  sufHcient  foundation  for  his  authority,  he  procured  a  pateot 
from  the  young  king,  hy  which  he  entirely  overturned  the  will 
of  Henry  VIIL,  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  govern* 
ment,  and  may  seem  even  to  have  subverted  all  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  He  named  himself  protector  with  full  regal 
power,  and  appointed  a  council,  consisting  of  all  the  fonner 
counsellors,  and  all  the  executors,  except  Southampton ;  he 
reserved  a  power  of  naming  any  other  counsellors  at  pleasure ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  consult  with  such  only  as  he  tbeo^ 
proper.  The  protector  and  his  council  were  likewise  em- 
powered to  act  at  discretion,  and  to  execute  whatever  thej 
deemed  for  the  public  service,  without  incurring  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  from  any  law,  statute,  proclamation,  or  ordinance 
whatsoever.*  Even  had  this  patent  been  more  moderate  in 
its  concessions,  and  had  it  been  drawn  by  directions  from  the 
executors  appointed  by  Henry,  its  legality  might  justly  be 
questioned  ;  since  it  seems  essential  to  a  trust  of  this  nature  to 
be  exercised  by  the  persons  intrusted,  and  not  to  admit  of  a 
delegation  to  others :  but  as  the  patent,  by  its  very  tenor, 
where  the  executors  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned,  appears 
to  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained  from  a  minor  king,  the 
protectorship  of  Somerset  was  a  plain  usurpation,  which  it  is 
impossible  by  any  arguments  to  justify.  The  connivance, 
however,  of  the  executors,  and  their  present  acquiescence  in 
the  new  establishment,  made  it  be  universally  submitted  to; 
and  as  the  young  king  discovered  an  extreme  attachment  to 
his  uncle,  who  was  also,  in  the  main,  a  man  of  moderation  and 
probity,  no  objections  were  made  to  his  power  and  title.  All 
men  of  sense,  likewise,  who  saw  the  nation  divided  by  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  opposite  sects,  deemed  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  intrust  the  government  to  one  person,  who  might  check 
the  exorbitancies  of  faction,  and  insure  the  public  tranquillity. 
And  though  some  clauses  of  the  patent  seemed  to  imply  a 
formal  subversion  of  all  limited  government,  so  little  jealousy 
was  then  usually  entertained  on  that  -head,  that  no  exception 
was  ever  taken  at  bare  claims  or  pretensions  of  this  nature, 
advanced  by  any  person  possessed  of  sovereign  power.  The 
actual  exercise  alone  of  arbitrary  administration,  and  that  in 
many,  and  great,  and  flagrant,  and  unpopular  instances,  was 

able  sometimes  to  give  some  umbrage  to  the  nation. 

— —  —^ 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iL    Records,  No.  9. 
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TTi6  extensive  authority  and  imperious  character  of  Henry 
bad  retained  the  partisans  of  both  religions  in  subjection  ;  but 
upon  his  demise,  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  and  the  fears 
of  the  Catholics  began  to  revive,  and  the  zeal  of  these  parties 
produced  every  where  d:';putes  and  animosities,  the  usual 
preludes  to  more  fatal  divisions.  The  protector  had  long  been 
regarded  as  a  secret  partisan  of  the  reformers;  and  being 
now  freed  from  restraint,  he  scrupled  not  to  discover  his 
intention  of  correcting  all  abuses  in  the  ancient  religion, 
and  of  adopting  still  more  of  the  Protestant  innovations.  He 
took  care  that  all  persons  intrusted  with  the  king^s  education 
should  be  attached  to  the  same  principles  ;  and  as  the  young 
prince  discovered  a  zeal  for  every  kind  of  literature,  especially 
the  theological,  far  beyond  his  tender  years,  all  men  foresaw, 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  the  total  abolition  of  the  Catholic 
fiiith  in  England  ;  and  they  early  began  to  declare  themselves 
in  favor  of  those  tenets,  which  were  likely  to  become  in  the 
end  entirely  prevalent.  After  Southampton's  fall,  few  mem- 
bers of  the  council  seemed  to  retain  any  attachment  to  the 
Romish  communion ;  and  most  of  the  counsellors  appeared 
even  sanguine  in  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  reformation. 
The  riches  which  most  of  them  had  acquired  from  the  spoils 
of  the  clergy,  induced  them  to  widen  the  breach  between  Eng- 
land and  Kome  ;  and  by  establishing  a  contrariety  of  specu- 
lative tenets,  as  well  as  of  discipline  and  worship,  to  render 
a  coalition  with  the  mother  church  altogether  impracticable.* 
Their  rapacity  also,  the  chief  source  of  their  reforming  spirit, 
was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  pillaging  the  secular,  as  they 
had  already  done  the  regular  clergy ;  and  they  knew  that 
while  any  share  of  the  old  principles  remained,  or  any  regard 
to  the  ecclesiastics,  they  could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  that 
enterprise. 

The  numerous  and  burdensome  superstitions  with  which  the 
Romish  church  was  loaded  had  thrown  many  of  the  reformers 
by  the  spirit  of  opposition,  into  an  enthusiastic  strain  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  all  rites,  ceremonies,  pomp,  order,  and  exterior  ob- 
servances were  zealously  proscribed  by  them,  as  hinderances 
to  their  spiritual  contemplations,  and  obstructions  to  their  im- 
mediate converse  with  Heaven.  Many  circumstances  concurred 
to  inflame  this  daring  spirit ;  the  novelty  itself  of  their  doc- 
tiines,  the  triumph  of  making  proselytes,  the  furious  peraecu- 

*  Goodwin's  Annals.    Heylin. 
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tioDS  to  which  they  were  exposed,  their  aDimosity  against  the 
ancient  tenets  and  practices,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  the 
concurrence  of  the  laity  hy  depressing  the  hierarchy,  and  hj 
tendering  to  them  the  plunder  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Wherever 
the  reformation  prevailed  over  the  opposition  of  civil  authority, 
this  genius  of  religion  appeared  in  its  full  extent,  and  was 
attended  wtth  consequences,  which,  though  less  durable,  were, 
for  some  time,  not  less  dangerous  than  those  which  were  coa- 
nected  with  tne  ancient  superstition.  But  as  the  magistrate 
took  the  lead  in  England,  the  transition  was  more  gradual ; 
much  of  the  ancient  religion  was  still  preserved,  and  a  reason- 
able degree  of  subordination  was  retained  in  discipline,  as  well 
as  some  pomp,  order,  and  ceremony  in  public  worship. 

The  protector,  in  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  reformation, 
had  always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Cranmer,  who,  being 
a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence,  was  averse  to  all  viole^^ 
changes,  and  determined  to  bring  over  the  people,  by  insensible 
innovations,  to  that  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which  he 
deemed  the  most  pure  and  perfect.  He  probably  also  foresaw, 
that  a  system  which  carefully  avoided  the  extremes  of  reforma- 
tion, was  likely  to  be  most  lasting ;  and  that  a  devotion,  merely 
spiritual,  was  fitted  only  for  the  first  fervors  of  a  new  sect,  and 
upon  the  relaxation  of  these  naturally  gave  place  to  the  inroads 
of  superstition.  He  seems  therefore  to  have  intended  the 
establishment  of  a  hierarchy,  which,  being  suited  to  a  great 
and  settled  government,  might  stand  as  a  perpetual  barrier 
against  Rome,  and  might  retain  the  reverence  of  the  people, 
even  after  tlieir  enthusiastic  zeal  was  diminished,  or  entirely 
evaporated. 

ITie  person  who  opposed  with  greatest  authority  any  further 
advances  towards  reformation,  was  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester; who,  though  he  had  not  obtained  a  place  in  the 
council  of  regency,  on  account  of  late  disgusts  which  he  had 
given  to  Henry,  was  entitled,  by  his  age,  experience,  and 
capacity,  to  the  highest  trust  and  confidence  of  his  party. 
This  prelate  still  continued  to  magnify  the  great  wisdom  and 
learning  of  the  late  king,  which,  indeed,  were  generally  and 
sincerely  revered  by  the  nation  ;  and  he  insisted  on  the  pru- 
dence of  persevering,  at  least  till  the  young  king^s  majority, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  model  established  by  that  great  monarch. 
He  defended  Jie  use  of  images,  which  were  now  openly 
attacked  by  the  Protestants ;  and  he  represented  them  as  ser- 
viceable *n  maintaining  a  sense  of  religion  among  the  illiU 
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6TBte  multitude.*  He  even  deigned  to  write  an  apology  for 
•*  holy  water,**  which  Bishop  Ridley  had  decried  in  a  sermon 
and  he  maintained  that,  hy  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  I. 
might  he  rendered  an  instrument  of  doing  good,  as  much  as 
die  shadow  of  St.  Peter,  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  or  the 
spittle  and  clay  laid  upon  the  eyes  of  the  blind.t  Above  all, 
he  insisted  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  con- 
stitution ought  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  follow  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  in  opposition  to  an 
act  of  parliament.! 

But  though  there  remained  at  that  time  in  England  an  idea 
of  laws  and  a  constitution,  sufficient  at  least  to  furnish  a  topic 
of  ailment  to  such  as  were  discontented  with  any  imme- 
diate exercise  of  authority,  this  plea  could  scarcely,  in  the 
present  case,  be  maintained  with  any  plausibility  by  Gardiner. 
An  act  of  parliament  had  invested  the  crown  with  a  legislative 
power ;  and  royal  proclamations,  even  during  a  ibinority, 
were  armed  with  the  force  of  laws.  The  protector,  finding 
himself  supported  by  this  statute,  was  determined  to  employ 
his  authority  in  favor  of  the  reformers ;  and  having  sus- 
pended, during  the  interval,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
he  appointed  a  general  visitation  to  be  made  in  all  the  dioceses 
of  England  .§  The  visitors  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  clergy 
and  laity,  and  had  six  circuits  assigned  them.  The  chief 
purport  of  their  instructions  was,  besides  correcting  immorali- 
ties and  irregularities  in  the  clergy,  to  abolish  the  ancient 
BUjfterstitions,  and  to  bring  the  discipline  and  worship  some- 
what nearer  the  practice  of  the  reformed  churches.  The 
moderation  of  Somerset  and  Cranmer  is  apparent  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  delicate  affair.  The  visitors  were  enjoined  to 
retain  for  the  present  all  images  which  had  not  been  abused  to 
idolatr}'  •  and  to  instruct  the  people  not  to  despise  such  cere- 
monies as  were  not  yet  abrogate-!,  but  only  to  beware  of 
some  particular  superstitions,  such  as  the  sprinkling  of  their 
beds  with  holy  water,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  or  using  of 
consecrated  candles,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  devil. || 

But  nothing  required  more  the  correcting  hand  of  authority 
than  the  abuse  of  preaching,  which  was  now  generally  em- 
• —  - 

•  Fox,  ToL  ii.  p.  712.  t  Fox,  vol.  u.  p.  724 

{Collier,  voL  ii.  p.  228.    Fox,  vol.  iL 
Mem.  Cranm.  p.  146, 147,  etc. 
I  Bvmet,  voL  ii.  p.  28. 
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ployed  tfarou^KHit  England  in  defending  the  ancient  piacticei 
and  supendtions.    The  court  of  augmentation,  in  order  to 
ease  the  exchequjsr  of  the  annuities  paid  to  monks,  had  com* 
monly  placed  them  in  the  vacant  churches ;  and  these  mexL, 
were  led  by  interest,  as  well  as  by  inclination,  to  support  theses 
principles  which  had  been  invented  for  the  profit  of  the  clergyii* 
Orders  therefore  were  given  to  restrain  the  topics  of  theiiT- 
sermons :  twelve  homilies  were  published,  which  they  were» 
enjoined  to  read  to  the  people :  and  all  of  them  were  pro- 
hibited, without  express  permission,  from  preaching  any  wherd 
but  in  their  parish  churches.    The  purpose  of  this  injunction 
was  to  throw  a  restraint  on  the  Catholic  divines ;  while  the 
Protestant,   by  the  grant  of  particular  licenses,  should  be 
allowed  unbounded  liberty. 

Bonner  made  some  opposition  to  these  measures  ;  but  sooo 
after  retracted  and  acquiesced.  Grardiner  was  more  hi^ 
spirited  and  more  steady.  He  represented  the  peril  of  per- 
petual innovations,  and  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  sobm 
system.  *^  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing,^*  said  he,  ^  to  use  too 
much  freedom  in  researches  of  this  kind.  If  you  cut  the  old 
canal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  farther  than  you  have  a  mind 
to.  If  you  indulge  the  humor  of  novelty,  you  cannot  put  a 
stop  to  people^s  demands,  nor  govern  their  indiscretions  at 
pleasure."  *^  For  my  part,"  said  he,  o:  jinother  occa»on, 
**"  my  sole  concern  is,  to  manage  the  third  and  last  act  of  my 
life  with  decency,  and  to  make  a  handsome  exit  off  the  stage. 
Provided  this  point  is  secured,  I  am  not  solicitous  about  ^ 
rest  I  am  already  by  nature  condemned  to  death :  no  man 
can  give  me  a  pardon  from  this  sentence ;  nor  so  much  as 
procure  me  a  reprieve.  To  speak  my  mind,  and  to  act  as  my 
conscience  directs,  are  two  branches  of  liberty  which  I  can 
never  part  with.  Sincerity  in  speech,  and  integrity  in  action, 
are  entertaining  qualities :  they  will  stick  by  a  man  when 
every  thing  else  takes  its  leave ;  and  I  must  liot  resign  them  . 
upon  any  consideration.  The  best  on  it  is,  if  I  do  not  throw 
them  away  myself,  no  man  can  force  them  from  me  :  but  if 
1  give  them  up,  then  am  I  ruined  by  myself,  and  deserve  to 
lose  all  my  preferments."  *  This  opposition  of  Gardiner  drew 
on  him  the  indignation  of  the  council ;  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
Fleet,  where  he  was  used  with  some  severity. 

«  ColUer,  vol.  u.  p.  228,  ox  MS.  CoL  C.  C.  Cantab.    Bibliotheoi 
Britaimica,  article  Gardiner. 
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Qoe  of  the  chief  objections  urged  by  Gardiner  against  the 
new  homilies  was,  that  they  defined  with  the  most  metaphysi- 
cal precision  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  of  justification  by 
fiiith;  points,  he  thought,  which  it  was  superfluous  for  any 
man  to  know  exactly,  and  which  certainly  much  exceeded  the 
comprehension  of  the  vulgar.  A  famous  martyrologist  calls 
Gardiner,  on  account  of  this  opinion,  ^'  an  insensible  ass,  and 
one  that  had  no  feeling  of  God's  spirit  in  the  matter  of  justi- 
fication.^'  •  The  meanest  Protestant  imagined,  at  that  time, 
tliat  he  had  a  full  comprehension  of  all  those  mysterious  doc- 
trines ;  and  he  heartily  despised  the  most  learned  and  knowing 
person  of  the  ancient  religion,  who  acknowledged  his  igno- 
rance with  regard  to  them.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the 
reformers  were  very  fortunate  in  their  doctrine  of  justification ; 
and  might  venture  to  foretell  its  success,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  ceremonies,  shows,  and  superstitions  of  Popery.  By  ex- 
alting Christ  and  his  sufierings,  and  renouncing  all  claim  to 
independent  merit  in  ourselves,  it  was  calculated  to  become 
popular,  and  coincided  with  those  principles  of  panegyric  and 
of  self-abasement  which  generally  have  place  in  religion. 

Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  having,  as  well  as  Gardiner, 
made  some  opposition  to  the  new  regulations,  was  dismissed 
the  council;  but  no  further  severity  was  for  the  present 
exercised  against  him.  He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation, 
and  of  the  most  unexceptionable  character  in  the  kingdom. 

The  same  religious  zeal  which  engaged  Somerset  to  pro- 
mote the  reformation  at  home,  led  him  to  carry  his  attention 
to  foreign  countries  ;  where  the  interests  of  the  Protestants 
were  now  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  Roman 
pontiff*,  with  much  reluctance,  and  af\er  long  delays,  had  at 
last  summoned  a  general  council,  which  was  assembled  at 
Trent,  and  was  employed  both  in  correcting  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  and  in  ascertaining  her  doctrines.  The  emperor, 
who  desired  to  repress  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  gain  over  the  Protestants,  promoted  the  former  object 
of  the  council ;  the  pope,  who  found  his  own  greatness  so 
deeply  interested,  desired  rather  to  employ  ihem  in  the  latter. 
He  gave  instructions  toliis  legates,  who  presided  in  the  coun- 
cil, to  protract  the  debates,  and  to  engage  the  theologians  in 
argument,  and  altercation,  and  dispute  concerning  the  nice 
poiuts  of  faith  canvassed  before  them  ;  a  policy  so  easy  to  be 
- 

•  Fox.  voL  ii. 
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executed,  that  tue  legates  soon  found  It  mther  necessary  to 
interpose,  in  order  to  appease  the  animosity  of  the  divines, 
and  bring  them  at  last  to  some  decision.*  The  more  difficult 
task  for  the  legates  was,  to  moderate  or  divert  the  zeal  of  tb^ 
council  for  reformation,  and  to  repress  the  ambiticm  of  the  ! 
prelates,  who  desired  to  exalt  the  episcopal  authority  oil  the 
ruins  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Finding  this  humor  become 
prevalent,  the  legates,  on  pretence  that  the  plague  had  broken 
out  at  Trent,  transferred  of  a  sudden  the  council  to  Bdogm, 
where  they  hoped  it  would  be  more  under  the  direction  of  his 
holiness. 

The  emperor,  no  less  than  the  pope,  had  learned  to  make 
religion   subservient  to  his  ambition  and  policy.      He  was 
resolved  to  employ  the  imputation  of  heresy  as  a  pretence  for 
subduing  the  Protestant  princes,  and  oppressing  the  liberties 
of  Germany ;  but  found  it  necessary  to  cover  his  intentioDS 
under  deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent  the  combination  of  his 
adversaries.     He  separated  the  Palatine  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh   from  the   Protestant  confederacy  :    he  took 
arms  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse :  by  the  fortune  of  war  he  made  the  former  prisoner: 
he  employed  treachery  and  prevarication  against  die  latter, 
and  detained  him  captive,  by  breaking  a  safe-conduct  which 
he  had  granted  him.     He  seemed  to  have  reached  the  summit 
of  his  ambition ;  and  the  German  princes,  who  were  aston> 
ished  with  his  success,  were  further  discouraged  by  the  iqtelli* 
gence  which  they  had  received  of  the  death,  first  of  Henry 
VIII.,  then  of  Francis  L,  their  usual  resources  in  every 
calamity.t 

Henry  11.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  was  a- 
prince  of  vigor  and  abilities  ;  but  less  hasty  in  his  resolutions' 
than  Francis,  and  less  inflamed  with  rivalship  and  animosity 
against  the  emperor  Charles.     Though  he  sent  ambassadore 
to  the  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  league,  and  promised  them 
protection,  he  was  unwilling,  in  the  commencement  of  lus 
reign,  to  hurry  into  a  war  with  so  great  a  power  as  that  of  the 
emperor ;  and  he  thought  that  the  alliance  of  those  princes 
was  a  sure  resDurce,  which  he  could  at  any  time  lay  hold  of.{ 
He  was  much  governed  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  ;  and  he  hearkened  to  their  counsel,  in  choosiiig 

mther  to  give  immediate  assistance  to  Scotland,  his  andenl^ 

-  —        — • —  ■     .  • 

«  Father  Paul,  lib.  iL  f  Sleidan.  t  P^re 
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which,  even  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  loudhr 
led  the  protection  of  the  French  monarchy. 
le  hatred  between  the  two  factions,  the  partisans  of  the 
mt  and  those  of  the  new  religion,  became  every  day  more 
Dt  in  Scotland ;  and  the  resolution  which  diie  cardinal 
ate  had  taken,  to  employ  the  most  rigorous  punishments 
ist  the  reformers,  brought  matters  to  a  quick  decision. 
•e  w«8  one  Wishart,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  who  employed 
elf  with  great  zeal  in  preaching  against  the  ancient  super- 
ns,  and  began  to  give  alarm  to  the  clergy,  who  were 
jT  terrified  with  the  danger  of  some  fatal  revolution  iiL 
ton.  This  man  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his 
lis,  and  for  his  extensive  learning ;  but  these  praises  can^ 
»e  much  depended  on  ;  because  we  know  that,  among  the 
mers,  severity  of  manners  supplied  the  place  of  many 
es ;  and  the  age  was  in  general  so  ignorant,  that  most  of 
pnests  in  Scotland  imagined  the  New  Testament  to  be  a 
MMition  of  Luther^s,  and  asserted  that  the  Old  alone  was 
^ord  of  God,*  But  however  the  case  may  have  stood 
regard  to  those  estimable  qualities  ascribed  to  Wishart,  he 
strongly  possessed  with  the  desire  of  innovation;  and 
DJoyed  those  talents  which  qualified  him  for  becoming 
»pular  preacher,  and  for  seizing  the  attention  and  affec- 
of  the  multitude.  The  magistrates  of  Dundee,  where  he 
sised  his  mission,  were  alarmed  with  his  progress ;  and 
I  unable  or  unwilling  to  treat  him  with  rigor,  they  con- 
d  themselves  with  denying  him  the  liberty  of  preaching, 
with  dismissing  him  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction, 
lart,  moved  with  indignation  that  they  had  dared  to  reject 
together  with  the  word  of  God,  menaced  them,  in  imita- 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  with  some  imminent  calamity  ; 
be  withdrew  to  the  west  country,  where  he  daily  increased 
number  of  his  proselytes.  Meanwhile,  a  plague  broke 
In  Dundee ;  and  all  men  exclaimed,  that  the  town  had 
■n  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  by  banishing  the  pious 
sher,  and  that  the  pestilence  would  never  cease,  till  they 
made  him  atonement  for  their  offence  against  him.  No 
Br  did  Wishart  hear  of  this  change  in  their  disposition, 
he  returned  to  them,  and  made  them  a  new  tender  of  his 
■ine  :  but  lest  he  should  spread  the  contagion  by  bringing 
ttudes  together,  he  erected  his  pulpit  on  &e  top  of  a  gate ; 

*  See  note  S,  at  the  end  of  the  voluma. 
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the  infected  stood  ifrithin,  the  others  without  And  the  pieacb 
er  failed  not,  in  such  a  situation,  to  take  advantafje  of  th> 
immediate  terrors  of  the  people,  and  to  enforce  his  evangeli- 
cal  mission.* 

The  assiduity  and  success  of  Wishart  hecame  an  object  of 
attention  to  Cardinal  Beatoun ;  and  he  resolved,  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  so  celebrated  a  preacher,  to  strike  a  terror  into  all 
other  innovators.  He  engaged  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  arrest 
him,  and  to  deliver  him  into  hts  hands,  contrary  to  a  promise 
given  by  Bothwell  to  that  unhappy  man ;  and  being  possessed 
of  his  prey,  he  conducted  him  to  St.  Andrews,  where,  after  a 
^  trial,  he  condemned  him  to  the  flames  for  heresy.  Anan,  the 
eovemor,  was  irresolute  in  his  temper;  and  the  cardinal, 
mough  he  had  gained  him  over  to  his  party,  found  that  he 
would  not  concur  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  o£  Wish- 
art  He  determined,  therefore,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
secular  arm,  to  bring  that  heretic  to  punishment ;  and  he  him- 
self beheld  from  his  window  the  dismal  spectacle.  Wishut 
suflered  with  the  usual  patience,  but  could  not  forbear  remark- 
ing the  triumph  of  his  insulting  enemy.  He  foretold  that,  in 
a  few  days,  he  should,  in  the  very  same  place,  lie  as  low  as 
now  he  was  exalted  alofl  in  opposition  to  true  piety  and  reli- 
gion.t 

This  prophecy  was  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
event  which  it  foretold.  The  disciples  of  this  martyr,  en- 
raged at  the  cruel  execution,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
cardinal ;  and  having  associated  to  them  Norman  Lesly,  who 
was  disgusted  on  account  of  some  private  quarrel,  they  con- 
ducted their  enterprise  with  great  secrecy  and  success.  Early 
in  the  morning,  they  entered  the  cardinal's  palace,  which  be 
had  strongly  fortified,  and  though  they  were  not  above  sixteen 
persons,  Uiey  thrust  out  a  hundred  tradesmen  and  fifly  ser- 
vants, whom  they  seized  separately,  before  any  suspicion 
arose  of  their  intentions ;  and  having  shut  the  gates,  they  pro- 
ceeded very  deliberately  to  execute  their  purpose  on  the  car- 
dinal. That  prelate  had  been  alarmed  with  the  noise  which 
he  heard  in  the  castle,  and  had  barricadoed  the  door  of  bis 
chamber ;  but  finding  that  they  had  brought  fire  in  order  to 
force  their  way,  and  having  obtained,  as  is  believed,  a  promise 
o£  life,  he  opened  the  door,  and  reminding  them  that  he  was  a 
•>  ...  ...__-  — "^ 

•  Knox's  Hist  of  Ref.  p.  4i.    Spotawood. 
t  Spotawood.    Buchanan. 
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priest,  be  conjured  ihem  to  spare  him.  Two  of  the  assassins 
nished  upon  him  with  drawn  swords  ;  but  a  third,  James  Mel- 
?il,  more  calm  and  more  considerate  in  villany,  stopped  their 
career,  and  bade  them  reflect,  that  this  sacrifice  was  the  work 
and  judgment  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  executed  with  becom- 
ing deliberation  and  gravity.  Then  turning  the  point  of  his 
sword  towards  Beatoun,  he  called  to  him,  "Repent  thee, 
thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all  thy  sins  and  iniquities,  especially 
of  tbe  murder  of  Wishart,  that  instrument  of  God  for  ihe  con- 
version of  these  lands :  it  is  his  death  which  now  cri^ 
vengeance  upon  thee :  we  are  sent  by  God  to  inflict  the  de- 
served punishment.  For  here,  before  the  Almighty,  I  protest, 
that  it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  person,  nor  love  of  thy  riches, 
nor  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves  me  to  seek  thy  death ; 
but  only  because  thou  hast  been,  and  still  remainest,  an  obsti- 
tiate  enemy  to  Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  gospel."  Having 
spoken  these  words,  without  giving  Beatoun  time  to  finish  that 
repentance  to  which  he  exhorted  him,  he  thrust  him  through 
the  body ;  and  the  cardinal  fell  dead  at  his  feet.*  This  mur- 
ier  was  executed  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1546.  The 
sissassins,  being  reenforced  by  their  friends  to  the  number  of 
BL  hundred  and  forty  persons,  prepared  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  castle,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  London  craving 
BMsistance  from  Henry.  That  prince,  though  Scotland  was 
comprehended  in  his  peace  with  France,  would  not  forego  the 
opportunity  of  disturbing  the  government  of  a  rival  kingdom  ; 
and  he  promised  to  take  them  under  his  protection. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that  five  short 
reigns  had  been  followed  successively  by  as  many  long  minor- 
ities ;  and  the  execution  of  justice,  which  the  prince  was  begin- 
ning to  introduce,  had  been  continually  interrupted  by  the 
cabals,  factions,  and  animosities  of  the  great.  But  besides  these 
inveterate  and  ancient  evils,  a  new  source  of  disorder  had 

*  The  famous  Scotch  reformer,  John  Knox,  calls  James  MelvO 
(p.  65)  8  man  most  gentle  and  most  modest.  It  is  very  horrid,  but  a1 
tho  same  time  somewhat  amusing,  to  consider  the  joy,  and  alacrity, 
and  pleasure  which  that  historian  discovers  in  his  narrative  of  tlus 
assassination;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
work,  these  words  were  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  page :  "  The 
godly  Fact  and  Words  of  James  Mclvil."  But  the  following  editors 
retrenched  them.  Knox  himself  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  of  Bea- 
toun ;  but  he  afterwards  Joined  the  assassins,  and  assisted  them  in 
holding  out  the  castle.  See  Keith's  Hist,  of  the  Eefl  of  Scotland^ 
p.  43. 
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arisen,  the  disputes  and  contentions  of  theology  which  wen 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  most  settled  goyemmest ;  and  the 
death  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  possessed  of  abilities  and  viflor, 
seemed  much  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  administratroo. 
But  the  queen  dowager  wa«  a  woman  of  uncommon  talenti 
and  virtue  ;  and  she  did  as  much  to  support  the  goyemment, 
and  supply  the  weakness  of  Arian,  the  governor,  as  could  h^ 
expected  m  her  situation. 

The  protector  of  England,  as  soon  as  the  state  was  brooglit 
to  some  composure,  made  preparations  for  war  with  Scotki^; 
and  he  was  determined  to  execute,  if  possible,  that  project  of 
uniting  the  two  kingdoms  by  marriage,  on  which  the  late  king 
had  been  so  intent,  and  which  he  had  recommended  with  hn 
dying  breath  to  his  executors.  He  levied  an  army  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  one  half  of 
which  were  ships  of  war,  the  other  laden  with  provisionsaod 
ammunition.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Lord  Clio- 
ton  :  he  himself  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  attended  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick.  These  hostile  measures  were  covered 
with  a  pretence  of  revenging  some  depredations  committed  by 
the  borderers :  but  besides  that  Somerset  revived  the  ancient 
claim  of  the  superiority  of  the  English  crown  over  that  of 
Scotland,  he  refused  to  enter  into  negotiation  on  any  other 
condition  than  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  Edward. 

The  protector,  before  he  opened  the  campaign,  published  a 
manifesto,  in  which  he  enforced  all  the  arguments  for  that 
measure.  He  said,  that  nature  seemed  originally  to  have 
intended  this  island  for  one  empire,  and  having  cut  it  off  from 
all  communication  with  foreign  states,  and  guarded  it  by  the 
ocean,  she  had  pointed  out  to  the  inhabitants  the  road  to 
happiness  and  to  security  ;  that  the  education  and  customs  of 
the  people  concurred  with  nature ;  and,  by  giving  them  the 
same  language,  and  laws,  and  manners,  had  invited  them  to  a 
thorough  union  and  coalition :  that  fortune  had  at  last  removed 
all  obstacles,  and  had  prepared  an  expedient  by  which  they 
might  become  one  people,  without  leaving  any  place  for  that 
jealousy  either  of  honor  or  of  interest,  to  which  rival  nations 
are  naturally  exposed :  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  had  devolved 
on  a  female ;  that  of  England  on  a  male ;  and  happily  the 
two  sovereigns,  as  of  a  rank,  were  also  of  an  a^je  the  moel 
suitable  to  each  other :  that  the  hostile  dispositions  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  nations,  and  which  arose  from  past  u^uriest 
would  soon  be  extinguished,  af\er  a  long  and  secu^^  peace 
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ImA  established  confidence  between  them :  that  the  memory 
of  former  miseries,  which  at  present  inflamed  their  mutual 
animosity,  would  then  serve  only  to  make  them  cherish  with 
more  passion  a  state  of  happiness  and  tranquilUty  so  long 
unknown  to  their  ancestors :  that  when  hostilities  had  ceased 
between  the  kingdoms,  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  were  at 
present  obliged  to  remain  perpetually  in  a  warlike  posture, 
would  learn  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  would  soflen 
their  minds  to  a  love  of  domestic  order  and  obedience  :  that 
as  this  situation  was  desirable  to  both  kingdoms,  so  particu- 
larly to  Scotland,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  greatest 
miseries  from  intestine  and  foreign  wars,  and  saw  herself 
every  moment  in  danger  of  losing  her  independency  by  thf^ 
efibrts  of  a  richer  and  more  powerful  people:  that  though 
England  had  claims  of  superiority,  she  was  willing  to  resign 
every  j^etension  for  the  sake  of  future  peace;  and  desired  a 
untbti  iniich  would  be  the  more  secure,  as  it  would  be  con- 
cluded on  terms  entirely  equal ;  and  that,  besides  all  these 
motives,  positive  engagements  had  been  taken  for  completing 
this  alliance  ;  and  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  nation  were 
pledged  to  fulfil  what  her  interest  and  safety  so  loudly  de- 
manded.* 

Somerset  soon  perceived  that  these  remonstrances  would 
have  no  infiuence ;  and  that  the  queen  dowager^s  attachmen* 
to  France  and  to  the  Catholic  religion  would  render  ineffectua/ 
all  negotiations  for  the  intended  marriage.  He  found  himself, 
therefore,  obliged  to  try  the  force  of  arms,  and  to  constrain 
the  Scots  by  necessity  to  submit  to  a  measure  for  which  they 
seemed  tq  have  entertained  the  most  incurable  aversion.  He 
pe^teed  the  borders  at  Berwick,  and  advanced  towards  Edin- 
Durgh,  without  meeting  any  resistance  for  some  days,  except 
from  some  small  castles,  which  he  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
creUon.  The  protector  intended  to  have  punished  the  gov- 
ernor and  garrison  of  one  of  these  castles  for  their  temerity  in 
resisting  such  unequal  force :  but  they  eluded  his  anger  by 
asking  only  a  few  hours'  respite,  till  they  should  prepare  them- 
•elves  for  death ;  after  which  they  found  his  ears  more  open 
to  their  applications  for  mercy.t 

The  governor  of  Scotland  had  summoned  together  the  whole 
force  of  the  kingdom ;    and  his  army,  double  in  number  to 

*  Sir  John  Haywood  in  Kcnne^  p.  279*    Heylin,  p.  42* 
t  Hnywoiod.    t^atten* 
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that  of  the  English,  had  taken  post  on  advantageous  groundf 
guarded  by  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  about  four  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  The  English  came  within  sight  of  them  at 
Faside ;  and  afler  a  skirmish  between  the  horse,  where  the 
Scots  were  worsted,  and  Lord  Hume  dangerously  wounded, 
Somerset  prepared  himself  for  a  more  decisive  action.  But 
having  taken  a  view  of  the  Scottish  camp  with  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  an  attempt  upon  it  with 
any  probability  of  success.  He  wrote,  therefore,  another 
letter  to  Arran ;  and  ofiered  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  as  well 
as  to  repair  all  the  damages  which  he  had  committed,  pro- 
vided the  Scots  would  stipulate  not  to  contract  the  queen  to 
any  foreign  prince,  but  to  detain  her  at  home  till  she  reached 
the  age  of  choosing  a  husband  for  herself.  So  moderate  a 
demand  was  rejected  by  the  Scots  merely  on  account  of  its 
moderation ;  and  it  made  them  imagine  that  the  protector  must 
either  be  reduced  to  great  distress,  or  be  influenced  by  fear, 
that  he  was  now  contented  to  abate  so  much  of  his  former 
pretensions.  Inflamed  also  by  their  priests,  who  had  come  to 
the  camp  in  great  numbers,  they  believed  that  the  EngUsh 
were  detestable  heretics,  abhorred  of  God,  and  exposed  to 
divine  vengeance  ;  and  that  no  success  could  ever  crown  their 
arms.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  fond  conceit  when  they 
saw  the  protector  change  his  ground,  and  move  towards  the 
sea ;  nor  did  they  any  longer  doubt  that  he  intended  to  embark 
his  army,  and  make  his  escape  on  board  the  ships  which  at  that 
very  time  moved  into  the  bay  opposite  to  Iiim.*  Determined 
therefore  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  they  quitted  their  camp ;  and 
passing  the  River  Eske,  advanced  into  the  plain.  They  were 
divided  into  three  bodies  :  Angus  commanded  the  vanguard ; 
Arran  the  main  body  ;  Huntley  the  rear :  their  cavalry  con- 
sisted only  of  light  horse,  which  were  placed  on  their  left 
flank,  strengthened  by  some  Irish  archers  whom  Argyle  had 
brought  over  for  this  service. 

Somerset  was  much  pleased  when  he  saw  this  movement 
of  the  Scottish  army  ;  and  as  the  English  had  usually  been 
superior  in  pitched  battles,  he  conceived  great  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. He  mnged  his  van  on  the  left,  farthest  from  the  sea; 
and  ordered  them  to  remain  on  the  high  grounds  on  which  he 
placed  them,  till  the  enemy  should  approach :  he  placed  hii 

main  battle  and  his  rear  towards  the  right ;  and  beyond  the 

— —  — 

*  HolingBhed,  p.  985. 
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tan  he  posted  Lord  Grey  at  the  head  of  the  meL  at  arms,  and 
ofdered  him  to  take  the  Scottish  van  in  flank,  hut  not  till  they 
should -he  engaged  in  close  fight  with  the  van  of  the  English. 

While  the  Scots  were  advancing  on  the  plain,  they  were 
^lled  with  the  artillery  from  the  English  ships :  the  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Graham  was  killed :  the  Irish  archers  were  thrown 
into  disorder ;  and  even  the  other  troops  hegan  to  stagger : 
when  Lord  Grey,  perceiving  their  situation,  neglected  hia 
ordera,  left  his  ground,  and'  at  the  head  of  his  heavy-armed 
horee  made  an  attack  on  the  Scottish  infantry,  in  hopes  of 
guning  all  the  honor  of  the  victory.  On  advancing,  he  found 
R  slough  and  ditch  in  his  way ;  and  hehind  were  ranged  the 
enemy  armed  with  spears,  and  the  field  on  which  they  stood 
was  fallow  grcttind,  broken  with  ridges  which  lay  across  their 
fWmt,  and  disordered  the  movements  of  the  English  cavalry. 
From  all  these  accidents,  the  shock  of  this  body  of  horse  was 
feeUe  and  irregular ;  and  as  they  were  received  on  the  points 
of  the  Scottish  spears,  which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of 
the  English  horsemen,  they  were  in  a  moment  pierced,  over- 
thrown, and  discomfited.  Grey  himself  was  dangerously 
wounded  :  Lord  Edward  Seymour,  son  of  the  protector,  had 
his  hoiBe  killed  under  him:  the  standard  was  near  being 
taken :  and  had  the  Scots  possessed  any  good  body  of  cavalry, 
nHio  could'  have  pursued  the  advantage,  the  whole  English 
army  had  been  exposed  to  great  danger.* 

liie  protector,  meanwhile,  assisted  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and 
Btr  Balph  Vane,  employed  himself  with  diligence  and  success 
in  rallying  the  cavalry.  Warwick  showed  great  presence  of 
mind  in  maintaining  the  ranks  of  the  foot,  on  which  the  horse 
had  recoiled:  he  made  Sir  Peter  Meutas  advance,  captain 
of  the  foot  harquebusiers,  and  Sir  Peter  Gramboa,  captain  of 
some  Italian  and  Spanish  harquebusiers  on  horseback ;  and 
ordered  them  to  ply  the  Scottish  infantry  with  their  shot. 
They  marched  to  Uie  slough,  and  discharged  their  pieces  full 
in  tlie  face  of  the  enemy :  the  ships  galled  them  from  the 
flank:  the  artillery,  planted  on  a  height,  infested  them  from 
the  front:  the  English  archers  poured  in  a  shower  of  arrows 
upon  them:  and  the  vanguard,  descending  from  the  hill, 
advanced  leisurely  and  in  good  order  towards  them.  Dis- 
mayed with  all  these  circumstances,  the  Scottish  van  began  to 
retreat:   the  retreat  soon  changed  into  a  flight,  which  was 

*  Fatten.    Holingshed,  p.  986. 
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begun  by  the  Irish  archers.  The  panic  of  the  van  commani 
cated  itself  to  the  main  body,  and  passing  thence  to  the  tear, 
rendered  the  whole  field  a  scene  of  confusion,  terror,  ilightt 
and  consternation.  The  English  army  perceived  from  the 
heights  the  condition  of  the  Scots,  and  began  the  pursuit  with 
loud  shouts  and  acclamations,  which  added  still  more  to  the 
dismay  of  the  vanquished.  The  horse  in  particular,  eager  to 
revenge  the  affront  which  they  had  received  in  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  did  the  most  bloody  execution  on  the  flying  enemy ; 
and  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  space  of  five 
miles,  the  whole  ground  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies.  The 
priests,  above  all,  and  the  monks,  received  no  quarter ;  and  the 
English  made  sport  of  slaughtering  men  who,  from  their  extreme 
zeal  and  animosity,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprise  so  ill  befittuig 
their  profession.  Few  victories  have  been  more  decisive,  or 
gained  with  smaller  loss  to  the  conquerors.  There  fell  not 
two  hundred  of  the  English ;  and  according  to  the  most 
moderate  computation,  there  perished  above  ten  thousand 
of  the  Scots.  About  fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 
This  action  was  called  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  from  a  noble- 
man's seat  of  that  name  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  queen  dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirling,  and  were 
scarcely  able  to  collect  such  a  body  of  forces  as  could  check 
the  incursions  of  small  parties  of  the  English.  About  the 
same  time,  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  Lord  Wharton  entered  the 
west  marches,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men ;  and  aAer 
taking  and  plundering  Annan,  they  spread  devastation  over  all 
atie  neighboring  counties.*  Had  Somerset  prosecuted  his 
advantages,  he  might  have  imposed  what  terms  he  pleased  en 
the  Scottish  nation :  but  he  was  impatient  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, where,  he  heard,  some  counsellors,  and  even  his  own 
brother,  the  admiral,  were  carrying  on  cabals  against  his 
authority.  Having  taking  the  castles  of  Hume,  Dunglass, 
E3rmouth,  Fastcastle,  Roxborough,  and  some  other  small 
places,  and  having  received  the  submission  of  some  counties 
on  the  borders,  he  retired  from  Scotland.  The  fleet,  besides 
destroying  all  the  shipping  along  the  coast,  took  Broughty,  in 
the  Frith  of  Tay ;  and  having  fortified  it,  they  there  left  a 
garrison.  Arran  desired  leave  to  send  commissioners  in  order 
to  treat  of  a  peace  ;  .and  Somerset,  having  appointed  Berwick 
for  the  place  of  conference,  \e(i  Warwick  with  full  powers  to 

'  '  '    '  '  ■ "   ■ -I  .-  I  I  I  I  n 

•  HAlingshedt  p.  992. 
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negotiate :  but  no  commissioners  from  Scotland  ever  appeared 
The  overture  of  the  Scots  was  an  artifice,  to  gain  time  till 
Ruccors  should  arrive  from  France. 

The  protector,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  summoned  a  pai- 
liament :  and  being  somewhat  elated  with  his  success  against 
the  Scots,  he  procured  from  his  nephew  a  patent,  appointing 
him  to  sit  on  the  throne,  upon  a  stool  or  bench  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  king,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  honors  and  privileges 
that  had  usually  been  possessed  by  any  prince  of  the  blood,  or 
uncle  of  the  kings  of  England.  In  this  patent  the  king  em- 
ployed his  dispensing  power,  by  setting  aside  the  statute  of 
precedency  enacted  daring  tie  former  reign.*  But  if  Somer- 
set gave  offence  by  assuming  too  much  state,  he  deserves 
great  praise  on  account  of  the  laws  passed  this  session,  by 
which  the  rigor  of  former  statutes  was  much  mitigated,  and 
some  security  given  to  the  freedom  of  the  constitution.  All 
laws  were  repealed  which  extended  the  crime  of  treason 
bejrond  the  statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III. ;  f  all 
laws  enacted  during  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime  of 
felony;  all  the  former  laws  against  Lollardy  or  heresy,  together 
with  the  statute  of  the  six  articles.  None  were  to  be  accused 
for  words,  but  within  a  month  afler  they  were  spoken.  By 
these  repeals  several  of  the  most  rigorous  laws  that  ever  had 
passed  in  England  were  annulled ;  and  some  dawn,  both  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  began  to  appear  to  the  people. 
Heresy,  however,  was  still  a  capital  crime  by  the  common 
law,  and  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  burning.  Only  there 
remained  no  precise  standard  by  which  that  crime  could  be 
defined  or  determined ;  a  circumstance  which  might  either  be 
advantageous  or  hurtful  to  public  security,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  judges. 

A  repeal  also  passed  of  that  law,  the  destruction  of  all  laws, 
by  which  the  king's  proclamation  was  made  of  equal  force 
widi  a  statute.}  That  other  law,  likewise,  was  mitigated,  by 
which  the  king  was  empowered  to  annul  every  statute  passed 
before  the  four-and-twentieth  year  of  his  age  :  he  could  pre- 
vent their  future  execution ;  but  could  not  recall  any  past  e^ectf 
which  had  ensued  from  them.§ 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  all  who  denied  the  king's  suprem 
acy»  or  asserted  the  pope's,  should,  for  the  first  offence,  for- 
feit their  goods  and  chattels,  and  suffer  imprisonment  during 

•  Bymer,  voL  xv.  p.  164.  t  1  Edward  VI.  c.  12. 

$  I  Bdward  VL  c,  2,  §  1  Btward  VL  o.  2. 
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pleasure ;  for  the  second  offence,  sliotdd  incur  the  penalty  d 
a  "  praemunire  ; "  and  for  the  third,  be  attainted  of  treason. 
But  if  any,  after  the  first  of  March  ensuing,  endeavored,  by 
vriting,  printing,  or  any  overt  act  or  deed,  to  deprive  the  king 
of  his  estate  or  titles,  particularly  of  his  supremacy,  or  to 
confer  them  on  any  other,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
treason.  If  any  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown  should  usurp  upofi 
another,  or  endeavor  to  break  the  order  of  succession,  it  W84 
declared  treason  in  them,  their  aiders  and  abettors.  Tnese 
were  the  most  considerable  acts  passed  during  this  sessioo. 
The  members  in  general  discovered  a  very  passive  dispositioo 
with  regard  to  religion :  some  few  appeared  zealous  for  the 
reformation :  others  secretly  harbored  a  strong  propensity  to 
the  Catholic  faith :  but  the  greater  part  appeared  willing  to 
take  any  impression  which  they  should  receive  from  interest, 
authority,  or  the  reigning  fashion.* 

The  convocation  met  at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament; 
and  as  it  was  found  that  their  debates  were  at  first  cramped 
by  the  rigorous  statute  of  the  six  articles,  the  king  granted 
them  a  dispensation  from  that  law,  before  it  was  repealed  by 
parliament.t  The  lower  house  of  convocation  applied  to  havf 
liberty  of  sitting  with  the  commons  in  parliament ;  or  if  this 
privilege  were  refused  them,  which  they  claimed  as  their 
ancient  right,  they  desired  that  no  law  regarding  religion  might 
pass  in  parliament  without  their  consent  and  approbation.  But 
the  principles  which  now  prevailed  were  more  favorable  to  the 
civil  than  to  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  this  demand  of  the 
convocation  was  rejected. 

[  1 548.]  The  protector  had  assented  to  the  repeal  of  that  law 
which  gave  to  the  king's  proclamations  the  authority  of  statutes ; 
but  he  did  not  intend  to  renounce  that  arbitrary  or  discretiooaiy 
exercise  of  power,  in  issuing  proclamations,  which  had  ever 
been  assumed  by  the  crown,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  distin* 
guish  exactly  from  a  full  legislative  power.  He  even  continued 
to  exert  this  authority  in  some  particulars,  which  were  then 
regarded  as  the  most  momentous.  Orders  were  issued  by  coun- 
cil, that  candles  shojld  no  longer  be  carried  about  on  Candle- 
mas day,  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  palms  on  Palm  Sunday4 
These  were  ancient  religious  practices,  now  termed  supersti- 
tions ;  though  it  is  fortunate  for  mankind,  when  superstitioD 
happens  to  take  a  direction  so  innocent  and  inoffensive.    The 

•  Heylin,  p.  48.  t  Ant  Brit  p.  839. 
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levdxe  disposition  which  naturally  attends  all  reformers^ 
prompted  likewise  the  council  to  abolish  some  gay  and  showy 
ceremonies  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  religion.* 

An  order  was  also  issued  by  council  for  the  removal  of  all 
images  from  the  churches  ;  an  innovation  which  was  much 
desired  by  the  reformers,  and  which  alone,  with  regard  to  the 
populace,  amounted  almost  to  a  total  change  of  the  established 
leligion.t  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  separate  the  use  of 
images  from  their  abuse,  the  reverence  from  the  worship  of 
them  ;  but  the  execution  of  this  design  ^^tls  found,  upon  trial, 
very  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impracticable. 

As  private  masses  were  abolished  by  law,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  compose  a  new  communion  service  ;  and  the  council 
went  so  far,  in  the  preface  which  they  prefixed  to  this  work, 
as  to  leave  the  practice  of  auricular  confession  wholly  indiffer- 
ent|  This  was  a  prelude  to  the  entire  abolition  of  that  inven- 
ti(m,  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  that  ever  was  contrived 
for  degrading  the  laity,  and  giving  their  spiritual  guides  an 
entire  ascendant  over  them.  And  it  may  justly  be  said,  that, 
though  the  priest^s  absolution,  which  attends  confession,  serves 
somewhat  to  ease  weak  minds  from  the  immediate  agonies  of 
superstitious  terror,  it  operates  only  by  enforcing  superstition 
itself,  and  thereby  preparing  the  mind  for  a  more  violent  relapse 
into  the  same  disorders. 

The  people  were  at  that  time  extremely  distracted  by  the 
opposite  opinions  of  their  preachers ;  and  as  they  were  totally 
unable  to  judge  of  the  reasons  advanced  on  either  side,  and 
naturally  regarded  every  thing  which  they  heard  at  church  as 
of  equal  authority,  a  great  confusion  and  fluctuation  resulted 
from  this  uncertainty.  The  council  had  first  endeavored  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  by  laying  some  restraints  on  preach- 
ing ;  but  finding  this  expedient  ine&ctual,  they  imposed  a  total 
silence  on  the  preachers,  and  thereby  put  an  eni  at  once  to 
all  the  polemics  of  the  pulpit.§  By  the  nature  of  \hings,  this 
restramt  could  only  be  temporary.  For  in  proportion  as  the 
ceremonies  of  public  worship,  its  shows  and  exterior  obser- 
rances,  were  retrenched  by  the  reformers,  the  people  were 
oielined  to  contract  a  stronger  attachment  to  sermons,  whence 
alone  they  received  any  occupation  or  amusement.  The 
ancient  religion,  by  giving  its  votaries  something  to  do,  freed 
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them  fW>m  the  trouble  of  thinking :  sermons  were  delireredl 
only  in  the  principal  churches,  and  at  some  particular  festi 
and  festivals :  and  the  practice  of  haranguing  the  popii* 
lace,  which,  if  abused,  is  so  powerful  an  mcitement  to  fection 
and  sedition,  had  much  less  scope  and  influence  during  those 
ages. 

The  greater  progress  was  made  towards  a  reformatioQ  in 
England,  the  farUier  did  the  protector  find  himself  fioa 
all  prospect  of  completing  the  union  with  Scotland ;  and  tiw 
queen  dowager,  as  well  as  the  clei^,  became  the  more  avene 
to  all  alliance  with  a  nation  which  had  so  far  departed  from  all 
ancient  principles.  Somerset,  having  taken  the  town  of  Had- 
dington, had  ordered  it  to  be  strongly  garrisoned  and  fortified 
by  Lord  Grey :  he  also  erected  some  fortifications  at  Lauder; 
and  he  hoped  that  these  two  places,  toge&er  with  Brou^ty  and 
some  smaller  fortresses  which  were  in  the  hanidsof  the  English) 
would  serve  as  a  curb  on  Scotland,  and  would  give  him  accesB 
into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Arran,  being  disappointed  in  some  attempts  on  Broug^, 
relied  chiefly  on  the  succors  expected  from  France  for  & 
recovery  of  these  places ;  and  they  arrived  at  last  in  the  fiith, 
to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men ;  half  of  them  Grermaos. 
They  were  commanded  by  Desse,  and  under  him  by  Anddot, 
Strozzi,  Meilleraye,  and  Count  !Rhingrave'.  The  Scots  were 
at  that  time  so  sunk  by  their  misfortunes,  that  five  hundred 
English  horse  were  able  to  ravage  the  whole  country  without 
resistance,  and  make  inroads  to  the  gates  of.  the  capital:* 
but  on  the  appearance  of  the  French  succors,  they  collected 
more  courage ;  and  having  joined  Desse  with  a  considerable 
reenforcement,  they  laid  siege  to  Haddington.t  This  was  an 
undertaking  for  which  they  were  by  themselves  totally  unfit; 
and  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  French,  they  placed  their 
chief  hopes  of*  success  in  starving  the  garrison.  After  some 
vain  attempts  to  take  the  place  by  a  regular  siege,  the  blockade 
was  formed,  and  the  garrison  was  repulsed  with  loss  in  several 
{tallies  which  they  made  upon  the  besiegers. 

The  hostile  attempts  which  the  late  king  and  the  protector 
had  made  against  Scotland,  not  being  steady,  regular,  *^r 
pushed  to  "the  last  extremity,  had  served  only  to  '•^Ikte  the 
nation,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  strongest  9T'w«8ion  to  that 

«  Beagu^,  Hist,  of  the  Caxnpaigns,  1548  and  I54e^  p.  0t 
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uiion  which  was  courted  in  so  violent  a  manner.  Even  those 
who  were  inclined  to  the  English  alliance  were  displeased  to 
have  it  imposed  on  them  hy  force  of  arms ;  and  the  earl 
of  Huntley  in  particular  said,  pleasantly,  that  he  disliked  not 
the  match,  but  he  hated  the  manner  of  wooing.*  The  queen 
dowager,  finding  these  sentiments  to  prevail,  called  a  parlia- 
ment in  an  abbey  near  Haddington ;  and  it  was  there  pro« 
posed  that  the  young  queen,  for  her  greater  securi^,  should 
be  sent  to  France,  and  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  that 
ancient  ally.  Some  objected  that  this  measure  was  desperate, 
allowed  no  resource  in  case  of  miscarriage,  exposed  the  Scots 
to  be  subjected  by  foreigners,  involved  them  in  perpetual  war 
with  England,  and  lefl  them  no  expedient  by  which  they 
could  conciliate  the  friendship  of  that  powerful  nation.  It 
was  answered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  me  queen's  presence 
was  the  very  cause  of  war  with  England ;  that  that  nation 
would  desist  when  they  found  that  their  views  of  forcing  a 
marriage  had  become  altogether  impracticable ;  and  that 
Henry,  being  engaged  by  so  high  a  mark  of  confidence, 
would  take  their  sovereign  under  his  protection,  and  use  his 
utmost  efforts  to  defend  the  kingdom.  These  arguments  were 
aided  by  French  gold,  which  was  plentifully  distributed  among 
the  nobles.  The  governor  had  a  pension  conferred  on 
him  of  twelve  thousand  livres  a  year,  received  the  title  of 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  obtained  for  his  son  the  command 
of  a  hundred  men  at  arms.f  And  as  the  clergy  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  the  English  alliance,  they  seconded  this 
measure  with  all  the  zeal  and  industry  which  either  principle 
6r  interest  could  inspire.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to 
send  the  queen  to  France ;  and,  what  was  understood  to  be 
the  necessary  consequence,  to  marry  her  to  the  dauphin. 
Villegaignon,  commander  of  four  French  galleys  lying  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  set  sail  as  if  he  intended  to  return  home ;  but 
when  he  reached  the  open  sea  he  turned  northwards,  passed 
by  the  Orkneys,  and  came  in  on  the  west  coast  at  Dunbarton ; 
an  extraordinary  voyage  for  ships  of  that  fabric,  j:  The  young 
queen  was  there  committed  to  him ;  and,  being  attended  by 
the  lords  Ereskine  and  Livingstone,  she  put  to  sea,  and,  after 
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meeting  with  some  tempestuous  weather,  arrived  safety  & 
Brest,  whence  she  was  conducted  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  she 
was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin. 

Somerset,  pressed  by  many  difficulties  at  home, and  demxiir- 
ing  of  success  in  his  enterprise  against  ScoUand,  was  desirous 
of  composing  the  differences  with  that  kingdom,  and  he  ofiered 
the  Scots  a  ten  years^  truce ;  but  as  they  insisted  on  his 
restoring  all  the  places  which  he  had  taken,  the  proposal 
came  to  nothing.  The  Scots  recovered  the  fortresses  of 
Hume  and  Fastcastle  by  surprise,  and  put  the  garrisons  to  the 
sword :  they  repulsed  with  loss  the  English,  who,  imdei  the 
command  of  Lord  Seymour,  made  a  descent,  first  in  ]^e, 
then  at  Montrose :  in  the  former  action,  James  Stuart,  natural 
brother  to  the  queen,  acquired  honor ;  in  the  latter,  Ereskine 
of  Dun.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Bowes  and 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  at  the  head  or  a  considerable  body,  to 
throw  relief  into  Heiddington ;  but  these  troops,  falling  intc 
an  ambuscade,  were  almost  wholly  cut  in  pieces.*  And 
though  a  small  body  of  two  hundred  men  escaped  all  the 
vigilance  of  the  French,  and  arrived  safely  in  Haddington 
with  some  ammunition  and  provbions,  the  garris<Hi  was  reduced 
to  such  difficulties,  that  the  protector  found  it  necessary  tc 
provide  more  effectually  for  their  relief.  He  raised  an  army 
of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  adding  three  thousand  Ge^ 
mans,  who,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  nrotestant  alliance,  had 
ofiered  their  service  to  England,  he  gave  the  c(Hnmand  of  tbe 
whole  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.t  Desse  raised  the  blockade 
on  the  approach  of  the  English ;  and  with  great  difficulty 
made  good  his  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  posted  himself 
advantageously.  Shrewsbury,  who  had  lost  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  him  on  his  march,  durst  not  give  him  batde  in 
his  present  situation ;  and  contenting  himself  with  the  advan- 
tage already  gained  of  supplying  Haddington,  he  retired  into 
England. 

'Diough  the  protection  of  France  was  of  peat  consequence 
to  the  Scots  in  supporting  them  against  the  mvasions  of  Eng- 
land, they  reaped  still  more  benefit  from  the  distractions  am 
divisions  which  have  crept  into  the  councils  of  this  latter 
kingdom.  Even  the  two  brothers,  the  protector  and  admiral, 
not  content  with  the  high  kations  which  they  severally  enjoyed, 
and  the  great  eminence  to  which  they  had  risen,  had  enter- 
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lained  the  most  violent  jealousy  of  each  other ,  and  they 
divided  the  whole  court  and  kingdom  by  their  opposite  cabals 
and  pretensions.  Lord  Seymour  was  a  man  of  insatiable 
ambition ;  arrogant,  assuming,  implacable  ;  and  though 
esteemed  of  superior  capacity  to  the  protector,  he  possessed 
not  to  the  same  degree  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
p^ple.  By  his  flattery  and  address,  he  had  so  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  queen  dowager,  that, 
forgetting  her  usual  prudence  and  decency,  she  married  hira 
immediately  upon  the  demise  of  the  late  king  ;  insomuch  that, 
bad  she  soon  proved  pregnant,  it  might  have  been  doubtful  to 
which  husband  the  child  belonged.  The  credit  and  riches  of 
this  alliance  supported  the  ambition  of  the  admiral,  but  gave 
umbrage  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  who,  uneasy  that  the 
younger  brother's  wife  should  have  the  precedency,  employed 
all  her  credit  with  her  husband,  which  was  too  great,  first 
to  create,  then  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two 
brothers.* 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  misunderstanding  appeared 
when  the  protector  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland.  Sec- 
retary Paget,  a  man  devoted  to  Somerset,  remarked  that 
Seymour  was  forming  separate  intrigues  among  the  counsel- 
lors; was  corrupting  by  presents  the  king's  servants;  and 
even  endeavoring,  by  improper  indulgences  and  liberalities,  to 
captivate  the  afiections  of  the  young  monarch.  Paget  rep- 
resented to  him  the  danger  of  this  conduct ;  desired  him  to 
reflect  on  the  numerous  enemies  whom  the  sudden  elevation 
of  their  family  had  created ;  and  warned  him^  that  any  dis- 
sension between  him  and  the  protector  would  be  greedily  laid 
bold  of  to  effect  the  ruin  of  both.  Finding  his  remonstrances 
neglected,  he  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  Somer- 
set, and  engaged  him  to  leave  the  enterprise  upon  Scotland 
unfinished,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  attempts  of  his 
domestic  enemies.  In  the  ensuing  parliament,  the  admiral's 
projects  appeared  still  more  dangerous  to  public  tranquillity ; 
and  as  he  had  acquired  many  partisans,  he  made  a  direct 
attack  upon  his  brother's  authority.  He  represented  to  his 
friends,  that  formerly,  during  a  minority,  the  office  of  protectoi 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  kept  separate  from  that  of  governor 
of  the  king's  person  ;  and  that  the  present  union  of  chese  two 
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important  trusts  conferred  on  Somerset  &n  authority  wluch 
could  not  safely  be  lodged  in  any  subject*  The  young  king 
was  even  prevailed  on  to  write  a  letter  to  the  parliament 
desiring  that  Seymour  might  be  appointed  his  governor ;  and 
that  nobleman  had  formed  a  party  in  the  two  houses,  by  wUch 
he  hoped  to  efifect  his  purpose.  The  design  was  discovered 
before  its  execution  ;  and  some  common  friends  were  sent  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  had  so  little  influence,  that  he  threw 
out  many  menacing  expressions,  and  rashly  threatened  that, 
if  he  were  thwarted  in  his  attempt,  he  would  make  this  par- 
liament the  blackest  that  ever  sat  in  England.t  The  council 
sent  for  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct ;  but  he  refused  to 
attend :  they  then  began  to  threaten  in  their  turn,  and  informed 
him  that  the  king^s  letter,  instead  of  availing  him  any  thing 
to  the  execution  of  his  views,  would  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
criminal  enterprise,  and  be  construed  as  a  desigd  to  disturb 
the  government,  by  forming  a  separate  interest  with  a  child 
and  minor.  They  even  let  fall  some  menaces  of  sending 
him  to  the  Tower  for  his  temerity ;  and  the  admiral,  finding 
himself  prevented  in  his  design,  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  to 
desire  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother. 

The  mild  and  moderate  temper  of  Somerset  made  him 
willing  to  forget  these  enterprises  of  the  admiral ;  but  the  ambh 
tion  of  that  turbulent  spirit  could  not  be  so  easily  appeased. 
His  spouse,  the  queen  dowager,  died  in  childbed  ;  but  so  far 
from  regarding  this  event  as  a  check  to  his  aspiring  views, 
he  founded  on  it  the  scheme  of  a  more  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion. He  made  his  addresses  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  then  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age  ;  and  that  princess,  whom  even 
the  hurry  of  business  and  the  pursuits  of  ambition  could  not, 
in  her  more  advanced  years,  disengage  entirely  from  the 
tender  passions,  seems  to  have  listened  to  the  insinuations  of  a 
man  who  possessed  every  talent  proper  to  captivate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  fair.ij:  But  as  Heiiry  YIII.  had  excluded  bis 
daughters  from  all  hopes  of  succession  if  they  married  with* 
out  the  consent  of  his  executors,  which  Seymour  could  never 
hope  to  obtain,  it  was  concluded  that  he  meant  to  effect  his 
purpose  by  expedients  still  more  rash  and  more  criminal.  All 
the  other  measures  of  the  admiral  tended  to  confirm  this  w» 
picion.     He  continued  to  attack,  by  presents,  the  fidelity  of 
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Ihose  who  had  more  immediate  access  to  the  king^s  person : 
he  eadeavored  to  seduce  the  young  prince  into  Yaa  interest : 
he  found  means  of  holding  a  private  correspondence  with  him : 
he  openly  decried  his  hrother^s  administration  4  and  asserted 
that,  by  enlisting  Germans  and  odier  foreigners  he  intended 
lo  form  a  mercenary  army,  which  might  end&iiger  the  king^s 
authority,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people :  by  promises  and  per- 
suasion he  brought  over  to  his  party  many  of  the  principal 
nobility ;  and  had  extended  his  interest  all  over  England :  he 
Beglected  not  even  the  most  popular  persons  of  inferior  rank ; 
snd  had  computed  that  he  could,  on  occasion,  muster  an  army 
of  tea  thousand  men,  composed  of  his  servants,  tenants,  and 
retainers :  *  he  had  already  prodded  arms  for  ^ir  use ;  and 
having  engaged  in  his  interests  Sir  John  Sharington,  a  corrupt 
man,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  he  flattered  himself  that 
money  would  not  be  wanting.  Somerset  was  well  apprised 
of  all  these  alarming  circumstances,  and  endeavored,  by  the 
most  friendly  expedients,  by  entreaty,  reason,  and  even  by 
heaping  new  favors  upon  the  admiral,  to  make  him  desist 
from  his  dangerous  counsels:  but  finding  all  endeavors  in- 
efiectual,  he  began  to  think  of  more  severe  remedies.  The 
earl  of  Warwick  was  an  ill  instrument  between  the  brothers ; 
and  had  formed  the  design,  by  inflaming  the  quarrel,  to  raise 
his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  the  son  of  that  Dudley, 
minister  to  Henry  VIL,  who,  having,  by  rapine,  extortion,  and 
perversion  of  law,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  public,  had  been 
sacrificed  to  popular  animosity  in  the  beginning  of  the  subse- 
quent reign.  The  late  king,  sensible  of  the  iniquity,  at  least 
OlegaL'ty,  of  the  sentence,  had  afterwards  restored  young 
Dudley's  blood  by  act  of  parliament;  and  finding  him 
endowed  with  abilities,  industry,  and  activity,  he  had  intrusted 
him  with  many  important  commands,  and  had  ever  found  him 
stiooessful  in  his  undertakings.  He  raised  him  to  the  dignity 
of  Viscount  Lisle,  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  admiral,  and 
gave  him  by  his  will  a  place  among  his  executors.  Dudley 
made  still  further  progress  during  ^  minority ;  and  having 
obtained  the  title  of  eari  of  Warwick,  and  undermined  the 
credit  of  Southampton,  he  bore  the  chief  rank  among  the 
protector's  counsellors.  The  victory  gained  at  Pinkey  was 
much  acnribed  to  his  coum^  and  conduct ;  and  he  was  un> 
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penally  regarded  as  a  man  equally  endowed  with  tbe  Udemi 
of  peace  and  of  war.  But  all  these  virtues  were  obscured 
oy  still  greater  vices;  an  exorbitant  ambition,  an  insatjabte 
avarice,  a  neglect  of  decency,  a  contempt  of  justice :  and  ai 
he  found  that  Lord  Seymour,  whose  abilities  and  enterpm- 
ing  spirit  he  chiefly  dreaded,  was  involving  himself  in  ruin  fay 
his  rash  counsels,  he  was  determined  to  push  him  on  the 
precipice,  and  thereby  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  owd 
projected  greatness. 

When  Somerset  found  that  the  public  peace  was  endangered 
by  his  brother^s  seditious,  not  to  say  rebellious  schemes,  he 
was  the  more  easily  persuaded  by  Warwick  to  en^li^  the 
extent  of  royal  authority  against  him ;  and  after  depriving  hia 
of  the  office  of  admiral,  he  signed  a  warrant  for  committiDg 
him  to  the  Tower.  Some  of  his  accomplices  were  also  takflo 
into  custody;  and  three  privy  counsellors,  being  sent  to 
examine  them,  made  a  report,  that  they  had  met  with  veijr 
full  and  important  discoveries.  Yet  still  the  protector  sm- 
pended  the  blow,  and  showed  a  reluctance  to  ruin  his  brother. 
He  offered  to  desist  from  the  prosecution,  if  Seymour  would 
promise  him  a  cordial  reconciliation,  and,  renouncing  all 
ambitious  hopes,  be  contented  with  a  private  life,  and  retire  iuifi 
the  country.  But  as  Seymour  made  no  other  answer  to  thepi 
friendly  offers  than  menaces  and  defiances,  he  ordered  t 
charge  to  be  drawn  up  against  him,  consisting  of  thirty*tbae 
articles ;  *  and  the  whole  to  be  laid  before  the  privy  coup<al. 
It  is  pretended,  that  every  particular  was  so  incontestnUy 
proved,  both  by  witnesses  and  his  own  handwriting,  that  Hnate 
was  no  room  for  doubt;  yet  did  the  council  think  proper  to  fp 
in  a  body  to  the  Tower,  in  order  more  fully  to  examine  & 
prisoner.  He  was  not  daunted  by  the  appearance :  he  boldly 
demanded  a  fair  trial ;  required  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  ;  desired  that  the  charge  might  be  left  with  him,  in 
order  to  be  considered ;  and  refused  to  answer  any  intearrag^ 
tories  by  which  he  might  accuse  himself. 

It  is  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  what  is  4>retended.  therp 
must  have  been  some  deficiency  in  the  evidence  againr*  Sey- 
mour, when  such  demands,  founded  on  the  plainest  priprsiples 
of  law  and  equity,  were  absolutely  rejected.  We  shall  riaeed 
conclude,  if  we  carefully  examine  the  charge,  that  mroy  of 
the  articles  were  geneml,  and  scarcely  capable  of  ani-  \^roof 
—  ' _^a^^ 
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many  of  them,  if  true,  susceptible  oi  a  more  favorable  inter- 
pretation ;  and  that  though,  on  the  whole,  Seymour  appears  to 
have  been  a  dangerous  subject,  he  had  not  advanced  far  in 
those  treasonable  projects  imputed  to  him.  The  chief  part  of 
his  actual  guilt  seems  to  have  consisted  in  some  unwarrantable 
practices  in  the  admvralty,  by  which  pirates  were  protected, 
and  illegal  impositiofis  laid  upon  the  merchants. 

But  die  administration  had  at  that  time  an  easy  instrument 
of  vengeance,  to  wit,  the  parliament ;  and  needed  not  to  give 
themselves  any  concern  with  regard  either  to  the  guilt  of  the 
persons  whom  they  prosecuted,  or  the  evidence  which  could 
be  produced  against  them.  A  session  of  parliament  being 
held,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Seymour  by  bill  of 
attainder;  and  the  young  lung  being  induced,  af\er  much 
•oUcitation,  to  give  his  consent  to  it,  a  considerable  weight  was 
put  on  his  approbation.  The  matter  was  first  laid  before  the 
upper  house ;  and  several  peers,  rising  up  in  their  places, 
gave  an  account  of  what  they  knew  concerning  Lord 
Seymour^s  conduct,  and  his  criminal  words  or  actions. 
[1549.]  These  narratives  were  received  as  undoubted  evi- 
dence ;  and  though  the  prisoner  had  formerly  engaged  many 
friends  and  partisans  among  the  nobility,  no  one  had  either 
the  courage  or  equity  to  move,  that  he  might  be  heard  in  his 
defence,  Siat  the  testimony  against  him  should  be  delivered  in 
a  legal  manner,  and  that  he  should  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses.  A  little  more  scruple  was  made  in  the  house  o£ 
commons :  there  were  even  some  members  who  objected 
against  the  whole  method  of  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder 
passed  in  absence ;  and  insisted,  that  a  formal  trial  should  be 
given  to  every  man  before  his  condemnation.  But  when  a 
message  was  sent  by  the  king,  enjoining  &e  house  to  proceed, 
and  o^ering  that  the  same  narratives  should  be  laid  before 
them  which  had  satisfied  the  peers,  they  were  easily  prevailed 
aa  to  acquiesce.*  The  bill  passed  in  a  full  house.  Near 
four  hundred  voted  for  it ;  not  above  nine  or  ten  against  itt 
The  sentence  was  soon  af\er  executed,  and  the  prisoner  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  The  warrant  was  signed  by  Somer- 
set, who  was  exposed  to  much  blame,  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  these  proceedings.  The  attempts  of  the  admiral 
Beem  chiefly  to  have  been  levelled  against  his  brother's 
usurped  authority;    and   though  his  ambitious,  enterprising 
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character,  encouraged  by  a  marriage  with  the  lady  Elizabetlv 
might  have  endangered  the  public  tranquillity,  the  prudence, 
of  foreseeing  evils  at  such  a  distance  was  deemed  too  great, 
and  the  remedy  was  plainly  illegal.  It  could  only  be  said, 
that  this  bill  of  attainder  was  somewhat  more  tolerable  than 
the  preceding  ones,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  inured  for 
here,  at  least,  some  shadow  of  evidence  was  produced. 

All  the  considerable  business  transacted  this  session,  benda 
the  attainder  of  Lord  Seymour,  regarded  ecclesiastical  affidn, 
which  were  now  the  chief  object  of  attention  throughout  the 
nation.  A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  had  been 
appointed  by  the  council  to  compose  a  liturgy ;  and  they  had 
executed  the  work  committed  to  them.  They  proceeded  widi 
moderation  in  this  delicate  undertaking;  they  retained  as 
much  of  the  ancient  mass  as  the  princi^es  of  the  reformen 
would  permit :  they  indulged  nothmg  to  the  spirit  of  contra"  * 
diction,  which  so  naturally  takes  place  in  all  great  innovaticHis: 
and  they  flattered  themselves,  that  they  had  established  a 
service  in  which  every  denomination  of  Christians  might  with- 
out scruple  concur.  The  mass  had  alwa3rs  been  celebrated 
in  Latin  ;  a  practice  which  might  have  been  deemed  abBord, 
had  it  not  been  found  useful  to  the  clergy,  by  impressing  ibe 
people  with  an  idea  of  some  mysterious  unknown  virtue  in 
those  rites,  and  by  checking  all  their  pretensions  to  be 
familiarly  acquainted  with  their  religion.  But  as  the  reform- 
ers pretended  in  some  few  particulars  to  encourage  private 
judgment  in  the  laity,  the  translation  of  the  liturgy,  as  well  as 
of  the  Scriptures,  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  seemed  more  con- 
formable to  the  genius  of  their  sect ;  and  this  innovation,  witb 
the  retrenching  of  prayers  to  saints,  and  of  some  supersti- 
tious ceremonies,  was  tRe  chief  difference  between  the  olo 
mass  and  the  new  liturgy.  The  parliament  established  this 
form  of  worship  in  all  the  churches,  and  ordained  a  unifoimity 
to  be  observed  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies.* 

There  was  another  material  act  which  passed  this  seasioo. 
The  former  canons  had  established  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
and  though  this  practice  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  policy  d 
the  court  of  Rome,  who  thought  that  the  ecclesiastics  would 
be  more  devoted  to  their  spiritual  head,  and  less  dependent 
on  the  civil  magistrate,  when  freed  from  the  powerful  tie  d 
wives  and  children,  yet  was  this  institution  much  forwarded 
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by  the  principles  of  superstition  inherent  in  human  nature. 
These  principles  had  rendered  the  panegyrics  on  an  inviolate 
chastity  so  frequent  among  the  ancient  fathers,  long  before 
the  establishment  of  celibacy.  And  even  this  parliament, 
though  they  enacted  a  law  permitting  the  marriage  of  priests, 
yet  confess  in  the  preamble,  "  that  it  were  better  for  priests 
and  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  live  chaste  and  without 
marriage,  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  they  would  of  them- 
selves abstain."  The  inconveniences  which  had  arisen  from 
the  compelling  of  chastity  and  the  prohibiting  of  marriage, 
are  the  reasons  assigned  for  indulging  a  liberty  in  this  particu- 
lar.* The  ideas  of  penance  also  were  so  much  retained  iu 
other  particulars,  that  an  act  of  parliament  passed,  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  flesh  meat  dunng  Lent  and  other  times  of 
abetinence.t 

The  principal  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  religion 
were  now  abolished,  and  the  reformation,  such  as  it  is  enjoyed 
at  present,  was  almost  entirely  completed  in  England.  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  though  tacitly  condemned 
by  the  new  communion  service,  and  by  the  abolition  of  many 
ancient  rites,  still  retained  some  hold  on  the  minds  of  men ; 
and  it  was  the  last  doctrine  of  Popery  that  was  wholly  aban- 
doned by  the  people.ij:  The  great  attachment  of  the  late  king 
to  that  tenet  might,  in  part,  be  the  ground  of  this  obstinacy : 
but  the  chief  cause  was  really  the  extreme  absurdity  of  tiie 
principle  itself,  and  the  profound  veneration,  which,  of  course, 
it  impressed  on  the  imagination.  The  priests,  likewise,  were 
much  inclined  to  favor  an  opinion  which  attributed  to  them  so 
miraculous  a  power ;  and  the  people,  who  believed  that  they 
participated  of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  their  Savior,  were 
loath  to  renounce  so  extraordinary,  and,  as  they  imagined,  so 
salutary  a  privilege.  The  general  attachment  to  this  dogma 
was  so  violent,  that  the  Lutherans,  notwithstanding  their  sep- 
aration from  Rome,  had  thought  proper,  under  another  name, 
still  to  retain  it ;  and  the  Cathdic  preachers  in  England,  when 
restrained  in  all  other  particulars,  could  not  forbear,  on  every 
occasion,  inculcating  that  tenet.  Bonner,  for  this  ofience, 
among  others,  had  been  tried  by  the  council,  had  been  do 
prived  of  his  see,  and  had  been  committed  to  custody.  GJar- 
dinei,  also,  who  had  recovered  his  liberty,  appeared  anew 
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refractory  to  the  authority  which  established  the  late  innovic 
tions ;  and  he  seemed  willing  to  countenance  that  opinion, 
much  favored  by  all  the  English  Catholics,  that  the  king  wai 
indeed  supreme  head  of  the  church,  but  not  the  council  during 
a  minority.  Having  dechned  to  give  full  satisfaction  on  this 
head,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  further 
effects  of  the  counciPs  displeasure. 

These  severities,  being  exercised  on  men  possessed  of  office 
and  authority,  seemed  in  that  age  a  necessary  policy,  in  order 
to  enforce  a  uniformity  in  public  worship  and  discipline;  but 
there  were  other  instances  of  persecution,  derived  from  no 
origin  but  the  bigotry  of  theologians ;  a  malady  which  seems 
almost  incurable.  Though  the  Protestant  divines  had  ven- 
tured to  renounce  opinions  deemed  certain  during  many  agei, 
they  regarded,  in  their  turn,  the  new  system  as  so  certain, 
that  they  would  suffer  no  contradiction  with  regard  to  it ;  and 
they  were  ready  to  bum  in  the  same  flames  from  which  they 
themselves  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  every  one  that  had  the 
assurance  to  differ  from  diem.  A  commission,  by  act  of 
council,  was  granted  to  the  primate  and  some  others,  to 
examine  and  search  after  all  Anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contem- 
ners of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.*  The  commissioner 
were  enjoined  to  reclaim  them,  if  possible ;  to  impose  penance 
on  them,  and  to  give  them  absolution ;  or,  if  these  criminals 
were  obstinate,  to  excommunicate  and  imprison  them,  and  to 
deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  arm :  and  in  the  execution  of 
this  charge,  they  were  not  bound  to  observe  the  ordinary 
methods  of  trial ;  the  forms  of  law  were  dispensed  with  ;  and 
if  any  statutes  happened  to  interfere  i^ith  the  powers  in  the 
commission,  they  were  overruled  and  abrogated  by  the  coun- 
cil. Some  tradesmen  in  London  were  brought  before  these 
commissioners,  and  were  accused  of  maintaining,  among  other 
opinions,  that  a  man  regenerate  could  not  sin,  and  that,  though 
the  outward  man  might  offend,  the  inward  was  incapaUe 
of  all  guilt.  They  were  prevailed  on  to  abjure,  and  were  dis- 
missed. But  there  was  a  woman  accused  of  heretical  pravity, 
called  Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  so  pertinacious, 
that  the  commissioners  could  make  no  impression  upon  her. 
Her  doctrine  was,  ^^  that  Christ  was  not  trul}'  incarnate  of  the 
Virgin,  whose  flesh,  being  the  outward  man,  was  sinfully 
t)egotten,  and  bom  in  sin,  and,  consequentiy,  he  could  take 
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none  of  it ;  but  the  Word,  by  the  consent  of  the  inward  man 
of  the  Virgin,  was  made  flesh."  *  This  opinion,  it  would 
seem,  is  not  orthodox  ;  and  there  was  a  necessity  for  deliver- 
ing the  woman  to  the  flames  for  maintaining  it.  But  the 
young  king,  though  in  such  tender  years,  had  more  sense  than 
all  his  counsellors  and  preceptors;  ainl  he  long  refused  to 
sign  the  warrant  for  her  execution.  Cranmer  was  employed 
to  persuade  him  to  compliance ;  and  he  said,  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  errors  in  other  points  of  divinity, 
and  those  which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  apostles' 
sreed :  these  latter  were  impieties  against  God,  which  the 
prince,  being  God's  deputy,  ought  to  repress,  in  like  manner, 
as  inferior  magistrates  were  bound  to  punish  offences  against 
the  king's  person.  Edward,  overcome  by  importunity,  at  last 
submitted,  though  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  told  Cran- 
mer, that  if  any  wrong  were  done,  the  guilt  should  lie  entirely 
on  his  head.  The  primate,  aAer  making  a  new  effort  to 
reclaim  the  woman  from  her  errors,  and  flnding  her  obstinate 
against  all  his  arguments,  at  last  committed  her  to  the  flames. 
Some  time  after,  a  Dutchman,  called  Van  Paris,  accused  of 
the  heresy  which  has  received  the  name  of  Arianism,  was 
condemned  to  the  same  punishment.  He  suffered  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  he  hugged  and  caressed  the  fagots  that 
were  consuming  him ;  a  species  of  frenzy  of  which  there  is 
more  than  one  instance  among  the  martyrs  of  that  age.t 

These  rigorous  methods  of  proceeding  soon  brought  the 
whole  nation  to  a  conformity,  seeming  or  real,  with  the  new 
doctrine  and  the  new  liturgy.  The  lady  Mary  alone  contin- 
ued to  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  refused  to  admit  the  estab- 
lished modes  of  worship.  When  pressed  and  menaced  on 
this  head,  she  applied  to  *Ne  emperor,  who,  using  his  interest 
with  Sir  Philip  Hobby^  the  English  ambassador,  procured  hei 
a  temporary  connivance  from  the  council.]: 

w^  '  '  '  ' 
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EDWABD  VL 

[1549.1  There  is  no  abuse  so  great  in  civil  society,  tui  nol 
to  be  attended  with  a  variety  of  beneficial  consequences ;  and 
in  the  beginnings  of  reformation,  the  loss  of  these  advantagei 
IS  always  felt  very  sensibly,  while  the  benefit  resulting  from 
ihe  change  is  the  slow  efiect  of  time,  and  is  seldom  perceiYed 
by  the  bulk  of  a  nation.  Scarce  any  institution  can  be  ima- 
gined less  favorable,  in  the  main,  to  the  interests  of  mankiod 
than  that  of  monks  and  friars ;  yet  was -it  followed  by  many 
good  effects,  which,  having  ceased  by  the  suppression  of  fflon- 
asteries,  were  much  regretted  by  the  people  of  England.  The 
monks,  always  residing  in  their  convents,  in  the  centre  of 
their  estates,  spent  their  money  in  the  provinces  and  among 
their  tenants,  afforded  a  ready  market  for  commodities,  were 
a  sure  resource  to  the  poor  and  indigent ;  and  though  tbeir 
hospitality  and  charity  gave  but  too  much  encouragement  to 
idleness,  and  prevented  the  increase  of  public  riches,  yet  did 
it  provide  to  many  a  relief  from  the  extreme  pressures  of  want 
and  necessity.  It  is  also  observable,  that  as  the  friars  wen 
limited  by  the  rules  of  their  institution  to  a  certain  mode  of  liv- 
ing, they  had  not  equal  motives  for  extortion  with  other  men; 
and  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  England,  as  th^ 
still  are  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  best  and  most  indul- 
gent landlords.  The  abbots  and  priors  were  permitted  to  give 
leases  at  an  under-value,  and  to  receive  in  return  a  lu^ 
present  from  the  tenant,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still  prac- 
tised by  the  bishops  and  colleges.  But  when  the  abbey  lands 
were  distributed  among  the  principal  nobility  and  courtiers,  they 
fell  under  a  different  management :  the  rents  of  farms  were 
raised,  while  the  tenants  found  not  the  same  facility  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  produce  ;  the  money  was  oflen  spent  in  the  ctipi- 
tal,  and  the  farmers,  living  at  a  distance,  were  exposed  to 
oppression  from  tlieir  new  masters,  or  to  the  stiU  greater 
mpacity  of  the  stewaixls* 
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These  grievances  of  the  common  people  were  at  that  time 
heightened  by  other  causes.  The  arts  of  manufacture  were 
much  more  advanced  in  other  European  countries  than  in 
England ;  and  even  in  England  these  arts  had  made  greater 
progress  than  the  knowledge  of  agriculture ;  a  profession  which, 
of  all  mechanical  employments,  requires  the  most  reflection 
and  experience.  A  great  demand  arose  for  wool  both  abroad 
and  at  home :  pasturage  was  found  more  profitable  than 
unskilful  tillage :  whole  estates  were  laid  waste  by. enclosures 
the  tenants,  regarded  as  a  useless  burden,  were  expelled  their 
habitations  ;  even  the  cottagers,  deprived  of  the  commons  on 
which  they  formerly  fed  their  cattle,  were  reduced  to  misery ; 
and  a  decay  of  people,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  the  former 
plenty,  was  remarked  in  the  kingdom.*  This  grievance  was 
now  of  an  old  date,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  alluding  to  it, 
observes  in  his  Utopia,  that  a  sheep  had  become  in  England  a 
more  ravenous  animal  than  a  lion  or  wolf,  and  devoured  whole 
villages,  cities,  and  provinces. 

The  general  increase,  also,  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  had  a  tendency  to 
inflame  these  complaints.  The  growing  demand  in  the  more 
commercial  countries  had  heightened  every  where  the  price 
of  commodities,  which  could  easily  be  transported  thither ;  but 
in  England,  the  labor  of  men,  who  could  not  so  easily  change 
their  habitation,  still  remained  nearly  at  the  ancient  rates, 
and  the  poor  complained  that  they  could  no  longer  gain  a 
subsistence  by  their  industry.  It  was  by  an  addition  alone 
of  toil  and  application  they  were  enabled  to  procure  a  main- 
tenance ;  and  though  this  increase  of  industry  was  at  last  the 
effect  of  the  present  situation,  and  an  eflect  beneficial  to 
society,  yet  was  it  diflicult  for  the  people  to  shake  off  their 
former  habits  of  indolence ;  and  nothing  but  necessity  could 
compel  them  to  such  an  exertion  of  their  faculties. 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  profusion  of  Henry 
Vin.  had  reduced  him,  notwithstanding  his  rapacity,  to  such 
difiiculties,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  remedy  a  present 
necessity  by  the  pernicious  expedient  of  debasing  the  coin ; 
and  the  wars  in  which  the  protector  had  been  involved,  had 
induced  him  to  carry  still  further  the  same  abuse.  The  usual 
consequences  ensued :  the  good  specie  was  hoarded  or  ex- 
ported ;  base  metal  was  coined  at  home,  or  imported  from 
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abroad  in  great  abundance ;  the  common  people,  who  received 
their  wages  in  it,  could  not  purchase  commodities  at  the 
usual  rates :  a  universal  diffidence  and  stagnation  of  commerce 
took  place ;  and  loud  complaints  were  heard  in  every  part  of 
England. 

The  protector,  who  loved  popularity,  and  pitied  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  people,  encouraged  these  complaints  by  his  en- 
deavors to  redress  them.  He  appointed  a  commission  fm 
making  inquiry  concerning  enclosures ;  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation, ordering  all  late  enclosures  to  be  laid  open  by  a  day 
appointed.  The  populace,  meeting  with  such  countenance 
from  government,  began  to  rise  in  several  places,  and  to  com- 
mit  disorders ;  but  were  quieted  by  remonstrances  and  pe^ 
suasion.  In  order  to  give  them  greater  satisfaction,  Somerset 
appointed  new  commissioners,  whom  he  sent  every  where, 
with  an  unlimited  power  to  hear  and  determine  afi  causei 
about  enclosures,  highways,  and  cottages.*  As  this  commis- 
sion was  disagreeable  to  the  gentry  and  nobility,  they  stig- 
matized it  as  arbitrary  and  illegal ;  and  the  common  people, 
fearing  it  would  be  eluded,  and  being  impatient  for  immediate 
redress,  could  no  longer  contain  their  fury,  but  sought  for  a 
remedy  by  force  of  arms.  The  rising  began  at  once  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  England,  as  if  a  universal  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  by  the  commonalty.  The  rebels  in  Wiltshire  were 
dispersed  by  Sir  William  Herbert :  those  in  the  neighboring 
counties,  Oxford  and  Glocester,  by  Lord  Gray,  of  WiitoD. 
Many  of  tlie  rioters  were  killed  in  the  field:  others  weie 
executed  by  martial  law.  The  commotions  in  Hampshire, 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  other  counties,  were  quieted  by  gentkr 
expedients;  but  the  disorders  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk 
threatened  more  dangerous  consequences. 

The  commonalty  in  Devonshire  began  with  the  usual  com- 
plaints against  enclosures  and  against  oppressions  from  the 
gentry ;  but  tlie  parish  priest  of  Sampford  Courtenay  had  the 
address  to  give  their  discontent  a  direction  towards  religion* 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  in  the  present  emergQUCj, 
made  the  insurrection  immediately  appeai:  formidable.  Id 
other  counties,  the  gentry  had  kept  closely  united  with  gov- 
ernment ;  but  here  many  of  them  took  part  with  the  populace; 
among  others,  Humphrey  Arundel,  governor  of  St.  Michaers 
Mount.     The  rioters  were  brought  into  the  form  of  a  regular 
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army,  which  amounted  to  the  number  of  ten  thoasand.    Lord 
Hussel  had  been  sent  against  them  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  ;  but  finding  himself  too  weak  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field,  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and  began  to  negotiate  with  them ; 
in  hopes  of  eluding  their  fury  by  delay,  and  of  dispersing 
them  by  the  difficulty  of  their  subsisting  in  a  body.     Their 
demands  were,  that  the  mass  should  be  restored,  half  of  the 
abbey  lands  resumed,  the  law  of  the  six  articles  executed, 
holy  water  and  holy  bread  respected,  and  all  other  particular 
grievances  redressed.*    The  council,  to  whom  Russel  trans- 
mitted these  demands,  sent  a  haughty  answer;  commanded 
the  rebels  to  disperse,  and  promised  them  pardon  upon  their 
immediate  submission.     Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  they 
inarched  to  Exeter,  carrying  before  them  crosses,  banners, 
holy  water,  candlesticks,  and  other  implements  of  ancient 
superstition  ;  together  with  the  host,  which  they  covered  with 
a  canopy .t    The  citizens  of  Exeter  shut  their  gates  ;  and  the 
rebels,  as  they  had  no  cannon,  endeavored  to  take  the  place, 
first  by  scalade,  then  by  mining ;  but  were  repulsed  in  every 
attempt.     Russel  meanwhile  lay  at  Uoniton^  till  reenforced 
by  Sir  William  Herbert  and  Lord  Gray  with  some  German 
horse,  and  some  Italian  arquebusiers  under  Battista  Spinola. 
He  then  resolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Exeter,  which  was 
now  reduced  to  extremities.     He  attacked  the  rebels,  drove 
them  from  all  their  posts,  did  great  execution  upon  them,  both 
in  the  action  and  pursuit,^:  and  took  many  prisoners.    Arundel 
and  the  other  leaders  were  sent  to  London,  tried,  and  executed* 
Many  of  the  inferior  sort  were  put  to  death  by  martial  law  :  § 
file  vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  principal  incendiaries, 
was  hanged  on  the  top  of  his  own  steeple,  arrayed  in  his 
Popish  weeds,  with  his  beads  at  his  girdle. || 

The  insurrection  in  Norfolk'  rose  to  a  still  greater  height, 
and  was  attended  with  greater  acts  of  violence.  The  popu- 
lace were  at  first  excited,  as  in  other  places,  by  complaints 
against  enclosures ;  but  finding  their  numbers  amount  to 
twenty  thousand,  they  grew  insolent,  and  proceeded  to  more 
exorbitant  pretensions.     They  required  the  suppression  of  the 

•  Hayward,  p.  292.    Holingslied,  p.  1003.    l^ox,  vol.  iL  p.  666 
Ifein*  Cranm.  p.  186. 
t  Heylin,  p.  76. 
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gentry,  the  placing  of  new  counsellors  about  the  king,  and  the 
reestablishment  of  the  ancient  rites.  One  Ket,  a  tanner,  had 
assumed  the  government  over  them ;  and  he  exercised  lus 
authority  with  the  utmost  arrogance  and  outrage.  Having 
taken  possession  of  Moushold  Hill  near  Norwich,  he  erected 
his  tribunal  under  an  old  oak,  thence  called  the  oak  of  refor- 
mation ;  and  summoning  the  gentry  to  appear  before  him,  he 
gave  such  decrees  as  might  be  expected  from  his  charade 
and  situation.  The  marquis  of  Northampton  was  first  ordered 
against  him ;  but  met  with  a  repulse  in  an  action,  where  Loid 
Sheffield  was  killed.*  The  protector  affected  popularity,  and 
cared  not  to  appear  in  person  against  the  rebels ;  he  therefore 
sent  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men, 
levied  for  the  wars  against  Scotland  ;  and  he  thereby  afforded 
his  mortal  enemy  an  opportunity  of  increasing  his  reputatno 
and  character.  Warwick,  having  tried  some  skirmishes  with 
the  rebels,  at  last  made  a  general  attack  upon  them,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  Two  thousand  fell  in  the  action  and  pursuit: 
Ket  was  hanged  at  Norwich  Castle,  nine  of  his  followers  oo 
the  boughs  of  the  oak  of  reformation ;  and  the  insurrectioD 
was  entirely  suppressed.  Some  rebels  in  Yorkshire,  leamiog 
the  fate  of  their  companions,  accepted  the  offers  of  pardoo, 
and  threw  down  their  arms.  A  general  indemnity  was  soon 
after  published  by  the  protector.f 

But  though  the  insurrections  were  thus  quickly  subdued  in 
England,  and  no  traces  of  them  seemed  to  remain,  they 
were  attended  with  bad  consequences  to  the  foreign  interestt 
of  the  nation.  The  forces  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  which 
might  have  made  a  great  impression  on  Scotland,  wcie 
diverted  from  that  enterprise ;  and  the  French  general  had 
leisure  to  reduce  that  country  to  some  settlement  and  com- 
posure. He  took  the  fortress  of  Broughty,  and  put  the  go* 
rison  to  the  sword.  He  straitened  the  English  at  Haddington; 
and  though  Lord  Dacres  was  enabled  to  throw  relief  into  the 
place,  and  to  reenforce  the  garrison,  it  was  found  at  last  very 
chargeable,  and  even  impracticable,  to  keep  possession  of  that 
fortress.  The  whole  country  in  the  neighborhood  was  laid 
waste  by  the  inroads  both  of  the  Ssots  and  English,  and  could 
afford  no  supply  to  the  garrison :  the  place  lay  above  thirty 
miles  from  the  borders ;  so  that  a  regular  army  was  necessaiy 
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to  escort  any  provisions  thither :  and  as  the  plague  had  broken 
out  among  the  troops,  they  perished  daily,  and  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  great  weakness.  For  these  reasons,  orders  were 
given  to  dismantle  Haddington,  and  to  convey  the  artillery 
and  garrison  to  Berwick ;  and  the  earl  of  Rutland,  now  cre- 
ated warden  of  the  east  marches,  executed  the  orders. 

The  king  of  France  also  took  advantage  of  the  distractions 
among  the  English,  and  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Boulogne, 
and  that  territory  which  Henry  VIII.  had  conquered  from 
France.  On  other  pretences,  he  assembled  an  army,  and, 
foiling  suddenly  upon  the  Boulonnois,  took  the  castles  of  Sel* 
hque.  Blackness,  and  Ambleteuse,  though  well  supplied  with 
garrisons,  ammunition,  and  provisions.*  He  endeavored  to 
surprise  Boulenberg,  and  was  repulsed  ;  but  the  garrison,  not 
thinking  the  place  tenable  af^er  the  loss  of  the  other  fortresses, 
destroyed  the  works,  and  retired  to  Boulogne.  The  rains, 
which  fell  in  great  abundance  during  the  autumn,  and  a  pesti- 
lential distemper  which  broke  out  in  &e  French  camp,  deprived 
Henry  of  all  hopes  of  success  against  Boulogne  itself ;  and  he 
retired  to  Paris.f  He  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gas- 
par  de  Coligny,  lord  of  Chatillon,  so  famous  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Admiral  Coligny ;  and  he  gave  him  orders  to  form 
the  siege  early  in  the  spring.  The  active  disposition  of  this 
general  engaged  him  to  make,  during  the  winter,  several 
attempts  against  the  place ;  but  they  all  proved  unsuccessful. 

Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and  galleys, 
endeavored  to  make  a  descent  on  Jersey ;  but  meeting  there 
with  an  English  fleet,  he  commenced  an  action,  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  decisive,  since  the  historians  of  the  two 
nations  differ  in  their  account  of  the  event.! 

As  soon  as  the  French  war  broke  out,  the  protector  endeav- 
oied  to  fortify  himself  with  the  alliance  of  the  emperor ;  and 
he  sent  over  Secretary  Paget  to  Brussels,  where  Charles  then 
kept  court,  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  the  resident 
lunbassador,  in  this  negotiation.  But  that  prince  had  formed 
A  design  of  extending  his  dominions  by  acting  the  part  of 
champion  for  the  Catholic  religion;  and  though  extremely 
desirous  of  accepting  the  English  alliance  against  France,  hui 
capital  enemy,  he  thought  it  unsuitable  to  his  other  pretensions 

to  enter  into  strict  confederacy  with  a  nation  which  had  broken 
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off  all  connections  with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  therefore 
declined  the  advances  of  friendship  from  England,  and  eluded 
the  applications  of  the  ambassadors.  An  exact  account  is 
preserved  of  this  negotiation  in  a  letter  of  Hobby's ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  emperor,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Eng- 
lish ministers,  asserted,  that  the  prerogatives  of  a  king  of 
England  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  a  king  of  France.* 
Burnet,  who  preserves  this  letter, subjoins,  as  a  parallel  instance, 
that  one  objection  which  the  Scots  made  to  marrying  their 
queen  with  Edward  was,  that  all  their  privileges  would  be 
swallowed  up  by  the.  great  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  Eng* 
land.t 

Somerset,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  emperor,  was 
inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France  and  Scotland  ;  and 
besides  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  such  ruin- 
ous wars,  he  thought  that  there  no  longer  remained  any  object 
of  hostility.  The  Scots  had  sent  away  their  queen ;  and 
could  not,  if  ever  so  much  inclined,  complete  the  marriage 
contracted  with  Edward  ;  and  as  Henry  VIII.  had  stipulate 
to  restore  Boulogne  in  1554,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  small 
moment  to  anticipate  a  few  years  the  execution  of  the  treaty. 
But  when  he  proposed  these  reasons  to  the  council,  he  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  his  enemies ;  who,  seeing  him 
unable  to  support  the  war,  were  determined,  for  that  very 
reason,  to  oppose  all  proposals  for  a  pacification.  The  fac- 
tions ran  high  in  the  court  of  England ;  and  matters  were 
drawing  to  an  issue  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  protector. 

Afler  Somerset  obtained  the  patent  investing  him  with  regal 
authority,  he  no  longer  paid  any  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
other  executors  and  counsellors ;  and  being  elated  with  bis 
high  dignity,  as  well  as  with  his  victory  at  Pinkey,  he  thought 
that  every  one  ought,  in  every  thing,  to  yield  to  his  sentiments. 
All  those  who  were  not  entirely  devoted  to  him  were  sure  to 
be  neglected ;  whoever  opposed  his  will  received  marks  of 
anger  or  contempt ;  |  and  while  he  showed  a  resolution  to 
govern  every  thing,  his  capacity  appeared  not  in  any  respect 
proportioned  to  his  ambition.  Warwick,  more  subtle  and  art-^ 
ful,  covered  more  exorbitant  views  under  fairer  appearances ;" 
and  having  associated  himself  with  Southampton,  who  had 
been  readmitted  into  the  council,  he  formed  a  strong  party 
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who  were  delermined  to  free  themselves  from  the  slavery 
imposed  on  them  by  the  protector. 

The  malecontent  counsellors  found  the  disposition  of  the 
nation  favorable  to  their  designs.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
were  m  general  displeased  with  the  preference  which  ^mer- 
set  seemed  to  have  given  to  the  people  ;  and  as  they  ascribed 
all  the  insults  to  which  they  had  been  lately  exposed  to  his 
procrastination,  and  to  the  counteoance  shown  to  the  multitude, 
they  apprehended  a  renewal  of  the  same  disorders  from  his 
present  affectation  of  popularity.  He  had  erected  a  court  of 
requests  m  his  own  house  for  the  relief  of  the  people,*  and 
he  interposed  with  the  judges  in  their  behalf;  a  measure  which 
might  be  deemed  illegal,  if  any  exertion  of  prerogative  at 
that  time  could  with  certainty  deserve  that  appellation.  And 
this  attempt,  which  was  a  stretch  of  power,  seemed  the  more 
impolitic,  because  it  disgusted  the  nobles,  the  surest  support 
of  monarchical  authority. 

But  though  Somerset  courted  the  people,  the  interest  which 
he  had  formed  with  them  was  in  no  degree  answerable  to  his 
expectations.  The  Catholic  party  who  retained  influence  with 
the  lower  ranks,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  decry  his  conduct.  The  attain- 
der and  execution  of  his  brother  bore  an  odious  aspect :  the 
introduction  of  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom  was  repre- 
sented in  invidious  colors:  the  great  estate  which  he  had 
suddenly  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  church  and  of  the 
crown,  rendered  him  obnoxious  ;  and  the  palace  which  he  was 
building  in  the  Strand,  served  by  its  magnificence,  and  still 
more  by  other  circumstances  which  attended  it,  to  expose  him 
to  the  censure  of  the  public.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
with  three  bishops^  houses,  was  pulled  down,  in  order  to  furnish 
ground  and  materials  for  this  structure  :  not  content  with  that 
sacrilege,  an  attempt  was  made  to  demolish  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  to  employ  the  stones  to  the  same  purpose  ; 
but  the  parishioners  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  chased  away  the 
protector's  tradesmen.  He  then  laid  his  hands  on  a  chapel  in 
ku  Paul's  churchyard,  with  a  cloister  and  charnel-house  be- 
longing to  it ;  and  these  edifices,  together  with  a  church  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  were  made  use  of  to  raise  his  palace. 
What  rendered  the  matter  more  odious  to  the  people  was,  that 
the  tombs  and  other  monuments  of  the  dead  wore  defaced ; 
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and  the  bones,  being  carried  away,  were  buried  in  unconse* 
crated  ground.* 

All  these  imprudences  were  remarked  by  Somerset's  ene- 
mies, who  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Lord  St.  John, 
president  of  the  council,  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Southampton, 
and  Arundel,  with  five  members  more,  met  at  Ely  House, 
and,  assuming  to  themselves  the  whole  power  of  the  council, 
began  to  act  independently  of  the  protector,  whom  they  rep- 
resented as  the  author  of  every  public  grievance  and  misfo^ 
ttine.  They  wrote  letters  to  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  in 
England,  informing  them  of  the  present  measures,  and  Teq1n^ 
ing  their  assistance :  they  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London,  and  enjoined  them  to  obey  their  orders,  witboot 
regard  to  any  contrary  orders  which  they  might  receive  from 
the  duke  of  Somerset.  They  laid  the  same  injunctions  on  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  expressed  his  resolution  to  com- 
ply with  them.  Next  day.  Rich,  lord  chancellor,  the  maiv|ui8 
of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Sir  Thomas  'Cheney, 
Sir  John  Gage,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  Chief  Justice  Montague, 
joined  the  malecontent  counsellors  ;  and  every  thing  bore  a 
bad  aspect  for  the  protector's  authority.  Secretary  Petre, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  treat  with  the  council,  rather  chose  to 
remain  with  them :  the  common  council  of  the  city,  being 
applied  to,  declared  with  one  voice  their  approbation  of  the 
new  measures,  and  their  resolution  of  supporting  them.f 

As  soon  as  the  protector  heard  of  the  defection  of  the  coon- 
sellers,  he  removed  the  king  from  Hampton  Court,  where  he 
then  resided,  to  the  Castle  of  Windsor;  and  arming  his  friends 
and  servants,  seemed  resolute  to  defend  himself  against  all  his 
enemies.  But  finding  that  no  man  of  rank,  except  Cranmer 
and  Paget,  adhered  to  him,  that  the  people  did  not  rise  at  his 
summons,  that  the  city  and  Tower  had  declarer  against  him, 
that  even  his  best  friends  had  deserted  him,  he  lost  all  hopes 
of  success,  and  began  to  apply  to  his  enemies  for  pardon  and 
forgiveness.  No  sooner  was  this  despondency  imown,  than 
Lord  Russel,  Sir  John  Baker,  speaker  of  th^  houan  of  com- 
nions,  and  three  counsellors  more,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
neuters,  joined  the  party  of  Warwick,  whom  eviry  An«  now 
regarded  as  master.  The  council  informed  th«  nuhlic  hf 
proclamation,  of  their  actions  and  intentions ;  they  wrcfm  *q  ib^ 

•  Heylin,  p.  72, 73.  Stowe's  Survey  of  London.  Haywaid,  p  W 
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princesses  Maiyand  Elizabeth  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  they 
made  addresses  to  the  king,  in  which,  after  the  humblest  prot* 
estations  of  duty  and  submission,  they  informed  him  that  they 
were  the  council  appointed  by  his  father  for  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  minority ;  that  they  had  chosen  the 
duke  of  Somerset  protector,  under  the  express  condition  that 
he  should  guide  himself  by  their  advice  and  direction;  that  he 
had  usurped  the  whole  authority,  and  had  neglected,  and  even 
ID  every  thing  opposed,  their  counsel ;  that  he  had  proceeded 
to  that  height  of  presumption,  as  to  levy  forces  against  them, 
and  place  these  forces  about  his  majesty^s  person :  they  there* 
fore  begged  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  his  royal  presence, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  restore  them  to  his  confidence,  and 
that  Somerset's  servants  might  be  dismissed.  Their  request 
was  complied  with :  Somerset  capitulated  only  for  gentle  treat- 
ment, which  was  promised  him.  He  was,  however,  sent  to  the 
Tower,*  with  some  of  his  friends  and  partisans,  among  whom 
was  Cecil,  afterwards  so  much  distinguished.  Articles  of  in- 
dictment were  exhibited  against  him ;  t  of  which  the  chief,  at 
least  the  best  founded,  is  his  usurpation  of  the  government,  and 
his  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  administration  of 
afllairs.  The  clause  of  his  patent,  which  invested  him  with 
absolute  power,  unlimited  by  any  law,  was  never  objected  to 
him ;  plainly  because,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  those 
times,  that  power  was  in  some  degree  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  regal  authority. 

The  Catholics  were  extremely  elated  with  this  revolution ; 
and  as  they  had  ascribed  all  the  late  innovations  to  Somerset's 
authority,  they  hoped  that  his  fall  would  prepare  the  way  for  the 
return  of  the  ancient  religion.  But  Warwick,  who  now  bore 
chief  sway  in  the  council,  was  entirely  indifferent  with  regard 
to  all  these  points  of  controversy ;  and  finding  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation  had  sunk  deeper  into  Edward's  mind 
than  to  be  easily  eradicated,  he  was  determined  to  comply 
with  the  young  prince's  inclinations,  and  not  to  hazard  hia 
new-acquired  power  by  any  dangerous  enterprise.  He  took 
care  very  early  to  express  his  intentions  of  supporting  the 
reformation ;  and  he  threw  such  discouragements  on  South- 
ampton, who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Romanists,  and  whom  he 

considered  as  a  dangerous  rival,  that  that  high-spirited  noble- 
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man  retired  from  the  council,  and  soon  afler  died  from  vexa* 
tion  and  disappointment.  The  other  counsellors,  who  had 
concurred  in  the  revolution,  received  their  reward  by  promo- 
tions and  new  honors.  Russel  was  created  earl  of  Bedford : 
the  marquis  of  Northampton  obtained  the  office  of  great  cham- 
berlain ;  and  Lord  VVentworth,  besides  the  office  of  chamber- 
lain of  the  household,  got  two  large  manors.  Stepney  and 
Hackney,  which  were  torn  from  the  see  of  London.*  A  coun- 
cil of  regency  was  formed  ;  not  that  which  Henry's  will  had 
appointed  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  being 
founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  was  the  only  legal  one,  but 
composed  chiefly  of  members  who  had  formerly  been  appointed 
by  Somerset,  and  who  derived  their  seat  from  an  authority 
which  was  now  declared  usurped  and  illegal.  But  such  niceties 
were,  during  that  age,  little  understood,  and  still  less  regarded, 
in  England. 

A  session  of  parliament  was  held  ;  and  as  it  was  the  usual 
maxim  of  that  assembly  to  acquiesce  in  every  administratioo 
which  was  established,  the  council  dreaded  no  opposition  from 
that  quarter,  and  had  more  reason  to  look  for  a  corroboration 
of  their  authority.  Somerset  had  been  prevailed  on  to  confess, 
on  his  knees,  before  the  council,  all  the  articles  of  charge 
against  him ;  and  he  imputed  these  misdemeanors  to  his  own 
rashness,  folly,  and  indiscretion,  not  to  any  malignity  of  inten- 
tion.t  He  even  subscribed  this  confession ;  and  the  paper  was 
given  in  to  parliament,  who,  after  sending  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine him,  and  hear  him  acknowledge  it  to  be  genuine,  passed 
a  vote,  by  which  they  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices,  and  fined 
him  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land.  Lord  St.  John  was 
created  treasurer  in  his  place,  and  Warwick  earl  marshal. 
The  prosecution  against  him  was  carried  no  further.  His  fine 
was  remitted  by  the  king :  he  recovered  his  libe^ :  and  War- 
wick, thinking  that  he  was  now  sufficiently  humbled,  and  that 
his  authority  was  much  lessened  by  his  late  tame  and  abject 
behavior,  readmitted  him  into  the  council,  and  even  agreed  to 
an  alliance  between  their  families,  by  the  marriage  of  his  own 
son,  Lord  Dudley,  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of 
Somerset.^ 

During  this  session,  a  severe  law  was  passed  against  riots.^ 
It  was  enacted,  that  if  anj*,  to  the  number  of  twelve  persons, 

*  Heylin,  p.  80.    Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  226. 
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should  meet  together  for  any  matter  of  stale,  and  heing  required 
hy  a  lawful  magistrate,  should  not  disperse,  it  should  be  trea- 
son ;  and  if  any  broke  hedges,  or  violently  pulled  up  pales 
about  enclosures,  without  lawful  authority,  it  should  be  v^Iony : 
any  attempt  to  kill  a  privy  counsellor  was  subjected  to  the  same 
penalty.  The  bishops  had  made  an  application,  complaining 
that  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  power  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  civil  courts,  and  the  present  suspension  of  the 
canon  law ;  that  they  could  summon  no  offender  before  them, 
punish  no  vice,  or  exert  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  from 
which  diminution  of  their  authority,  they  pretended,  immoral- 
ity had  every  where  received  great  encouragement  and  in- 
crease. The  design  of  some  was  to  revive  the  penitentiary 
rules  of  the  primitive  church ;  but  others  thought,  that  such  an 
authority  committed  to  the  bishops  would  prove  more  oppres- 
sive than  confession,  penance,  and  all  the  clerical  inventions 
of  the  Eomish  superstition.  The  parliament,  for  the  present, 
contented  themselves  with  empowering  the  king  to  appoint 
thirty-two  commissioners  to  compile  a  body  of  canon  laws, 
which  were  to  be  valid,  though  never  ratified  by  parliament. 
Such  implicit  trust  did  they  repose  in  the  crown,  with- 
out reflecting  that  all  their  liberties  and  properties  might  be 
affected  by  these  canons.*  The  king  did  not  live  to  affix 
the  royal  sanction  to  the  new  canons.  Sir  John  Sharington, 
whose  crimes  and  malversations  had  appeared  so  egregious  at 
the  condemnation  of  Lord  Seymour,  obtamed  from  parliament 
a  reversal  of  his  attainder.t  This  man  sought  favor  with 
the  more  zealous  reformers;  and  Bishop  Latimer  affirmed 
that,  though  formerly  he  had  been  a  most  notorious  knave, 
he  was  now  so  penitent  that  he  had  become  a  very  honest 
man. 

[1550.]  When  Warwick  and  the  council  of  regency  began 
to  exercise  their  power,  they  found  themselves  involved  in  the 
same  difficulties  that  had  embarrassed  the  protector.  The  wars 
with  France  and  Scotland  could  not  be  supported  by  an  ex- 
hausted exchequer ;  seemed  dangerous  to  a  divided  nation ;  and 
were  now  acknowledged  not  to  have  any  object  which  even 
the  greatest  and  most  uninterrupted  success  could  attain.  The 
project  of  peace  entertained  by  Somerset  had  served  them  as 
a  pretence  for  clamor  against  his  administration ;  yet,  after 
sending  Sir  Thomas  Cheney  to  the  emperor,  and  making  again 
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a  fruitless  efibrt  to  engage  him  in  ^e  protection  of  Boul(^;De, 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  listen  to  the  advances  whicb 
Hpfiry  made  them,  by  the  canal  of  Guidotti,  a  Florentine  mc^ 
chant.     The  earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  John  Mason,  Paget,  and  Petre, 
were  sent  over  to  Boulogne,  with   full  powers  to  negotiate. 
The  French  king  absolutely  refused  to  pay  the  two  millKHis  of 
crowns,  which  his  predecessor  had  acknowledged  to  be  due  to 
the  crown  of  England  as  arrears  of  pensions ;  and  said,  that 
he  never  would  consent  to  render  himself  tributary  to  any 
prince :  but  he  offered  a  sum  for  the  immediate  restitution  of 
Boulogne ;   and  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  were  at  last 
agreed  on,  one  half  to  be  paid  immediately,  the  other  in  Au- 
gust following.     Six  hostages  were  given  for  the  performance 
9f  this  article.     Scotland  was  comprehended  in  the  treaty :  the 
English  stipulated  to   restore  Lauder  and  Dunglas,  and  to 
demolish   the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and  Eymouth.*    No 
sooner  was  peace  concluded  with  Fmnce,  than  a  project  was 
entertained  of  a  close  alliance  with  that  kingdom ;  and  Henry 
willingly  embraced  a  proposal  so  suitable  both  to  his  interests 
and  his  inclinations.     An  agreement  some  time   after  was 
formed  for  a  marriage  between  Edward   and  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  France ;  and  all  the  articles  were,  after  a  little 
negotiation,  fully  settled  :  t  but  this  project  never  took  efiect 
The  intention  of  marrying  the  king  to  a  daughter  of  Henry, 
a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Protestants,  was  nowise  acceptable 
to  that  party  in  England  :  but  in  all  other  respects  the  coun- 
cil was  steady  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  in  enforcing 
the  laws  against  the  Romanists.     Several  prelates  were  still 
addicted  to  that  communion ;  and  though  they  made  some 
compliances,  in  order  to  save  their  bishoprics,  they  retarded, 
as  much  as  they  safely  could,  the  execution  of  the  new  laws, 
and  gave  countenance  to  such  incumbents  as  were  negligent 
or  refractory.     A  resolution  was  therefore  taken  to  seek  pre- 
tences for  depriving  those  prelates  ;  and  the  execution  of  thb 
intention  was  the  more  easy,  as  they  had  all  of  them  been 
obliged  to  take  commissions,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that 
they  held  their  sees  during  the  king^s  pleasure  only.     It  was 
thought  proper  to  begin  with  Gardiner,  in  order  to  strike  a 
terror  into  the  rest.     The  method  of  proceeding  against  him 
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wus  violent,  and  had  scarcely  any  color  of  law  or  justice, 
tnju&ctions  had  been  given  him  to  inculcate  in  a  sermon  ^he 
duty  of  obedience  to  a  king,  even  duiing  his  minority  ;  and 
because  he  had  neglected  this  topic,  he  had  been  thrown  into 
prison,  and  had  been  there  detained  during  two  years,  witliout 
being  accused  of  any  crime  except  disobedience  to  this 
arbitrary  command.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  Secretary  Petre, 
and  some  others  of  the  council,  were  now  sent,  in  order  co 
try  his  temper,  and  endeavor  to  find  some  grounds  for 
depriving  him  :  he  professed  to  them  his  intention  of  con- 
forming to  the  government,  of  supporting  the  king^s  laws, 
and  of  officiating  by  the  new  liturgy.  This  was  not  the 
disposition  which  they  expected  or  desired.*  A  new  deputa* 
tion  was  therefore  sent,  who  oarrled  him  several  articles  to 
subscribe.  He  was  required  to  acknowledge  his  former  mis- 
behavior, and  to  confess  the  justice  of  his  confinement :  he 
was  likewise  to  own,  that  the  king  was  supreme  head  of  the 
church ;  that  the  power  of  making  and  dispensing  with  holy- 
days  was  part  of  the  prerogative  ;  that  the  book  of  common 
prayer  was  a  godly  and  commendable  form  ;  that  the  king 
was  a  complete  sovereign  in  his  minority ;  that  the  law  of  the 
six  articles  was  justly  repealed ;  and  that  the  king  had  full 
authority  to  correct  and  reform  what  was  amiss  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  government,  or  doctrine.  The  bishop  was  willing 
to  set  his  hand  to  all  the  articles  except  the  fii^t :  he  main- 
tained his  conduct  to  have  been  inoffensive ;  and  declared, 
that  he  would  not  own  himself  guilty  of  faults  which  he  had 
never  committed.f 

The  council,  finding  that  he  had  gone  such  lengths,  were 
determined  to  prevent  his  full  compliance  by  multiplying  the 
difficulties  upon  him,  and  sending  him  new  articles  to  sub- 
scribe.    A  list  was  selected  of  such  points  as  they  thought 
would  be  the  hardest  of  digestion ;  and,  not  content  with  tnis 
^gor^  they  also  insisted  on  his  submission,  and  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  past  errors.     To  make  this  subscription  more  mor- 
tifying, they  demanded  a  promise,  that  he  would  recommend 
and  publish  all  these  articles  from  the  pulpit :  but  Gardiner, 
who  saw  that  they  intended  either  to  ruin  or  dishonor  him,  or 
perhaps  both,  determined  not  to  gratify  his  enemies  by  any 
further  compliance :    he   still    maintained    his    innocence : 

*  Heylin,  p.  99. 
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desired  a  fair  trial ;  and  refused  to  subscribe  more  articlei 
till  be  should  recover  his  liberty.  For  this  pretended  ofTence 
his  bishopric  was  put  under  sequestration  for  three  months ; 
and  as  he  then  appeared  no  more  compliant  than  before,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  try,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  condemn  him.  [1551.]  The  commissioners  were,  the 
primate,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  Secretary 
Petre,  Sir  James  Hales,  and  some  other  lawyers.  Grardiner 
objected  to  the  legality  of  the  commission,  which  was  not 
founded  on  any  statute  or  precedent ;  and  he  appealed  from 
the  commissioners  to  the  king.  His  appeal  was  not  regarded : 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  him  :  he  was  deprived  of 
his  bishopric,  and  com.nitted  to  close  custody  :  his  books  and 
papers  were  seized  ;  he  was  secluded  from  all  company;  and 
it  was  not  allowed  him  either  to  send  or  receive  any  letters  or 
messages.* 

Grardiner,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates,  had  agreed  to  hold 
his  office  during  the  king^s  pleasure :  but  the  council,  unwill- 
ing to  make  use  of  a  concession  which  had  been  so  illegally 
and  arbitrarily  extorted,  chose  rather  to  employ  some  forma 
of  justice ;  a  resolution  which  led  them  to  commit  still  greater 
iniquities  and  severities.  But  the  violence  of  the  reformers 
did  not  stop  here.  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  Heathe  of 
Worcester,  and  Voisey  of  Exeter,  were  deprived  of  their 
bishoprics,  on  pretence  of  disobedience.  Even  Kitchen  of 
Landaff,  Capon  of  Salisbury,  and  Samson  of  Coventry,  though 
they  had  complied  in  every  thing,  yet,  not  being  supposed 
cordial  in  their  obedience,  were  obliged  to  seek  protection,  by 
sacrificing  the  most  considemble  revenues  of  their  see  to  the 
rapacious  courtiers.f 

These  plunderers  neglected  not  even  smaller  profits.  An 
order  was  issued  by  council  for  purging  the  library  at  West- 
minster of  all  missals,  legends,  and  other  superstitious  vol- 
umes, and  delivering  their  garniture  to  Sir  Anthony  Aucher.f 
Many  of  these  books  were  plated  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
curiously  embossed ;  and  this  finery  was  probably  the  super- 
stition that  condemned  them.  Great  havoc  was  likewise 
made  on  the  libraries  at  Oxford.  Books  and  manuscripts 
were  destroyed  without  distinction  :  the  volumes  of  divinity 


*  Fox,  vol.  iL  p.  734,  et  seq.    Burnet.    Heylin.     Collier, 
t  Goodwin  de  Frssul.  Angl.    Heylin,  p.  100. 
X  Collier,  toL  iL  p.  307,  from  the  council  books. 
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iM^red  for  tkeir  rich  binding :  those  of  literature  were  con* 
demned  as  useless :  those  of  geometry  and  astronomy  were 
supposed  to  contain  nothing  but  necromancy.*  The  univer- 
sity had  not  power  to  oppose  these  barbarous  violences : 
they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  own  revenues;  and 
expected  every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick  and  his  associates. 

Though  every  one  besides  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the 
council,  the  lady  Mary  could  never  be  brought  to  compliance ; 
and  she  still  continued  to  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  to  reject 
the  new  liturgy.  Her  behavior  was,  during  some  time,  con- 
nived at ;  but  at  last  her  two  chaplains.  Mallet  and  Berkeley, 
were  thrown  into  prison ;  f  and  remonstrances  were  made  to 
the  princess  herself  on  account  of  her  disobedience.  The 
oouncil  wrote  her  a  letter,  by  which  they  endeavored  to  mak(i 
her  change  her  sentiments,  and  to  persuade  her  that  her 
religious  faith  was  very  ill  grounded.  They  asked  her 
what  warrant  there  was  in  Scripture  for  prayers  in  an  unVjiown 
tongue,  the  use  of  images,  or  offering  up  the  sacrament  for 
the  dead ;  and  they  desired  her  to  peruse  St.  Austin,  and  the 
other  ancient  doctors,  who  would  convince  her  of  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  superstition,  and  prove  that  it  was  founded 
merely  on  false  miracles  and  lying  stories.^:  The  lady  Mary 
remained  obstinate  against  all  this  advice,  and  declared  her- 
self willing  to  endure  death  rather  than  relinquish  her  religion; 
she  only  feared,  she  said,  that  she  was  not  worthy  to  suffer 
martyrdom  in  so  holy  a  cause :  and  as  for  Protestant  books, 
she  tiianked  God,  that  as  she  never  had,  so  she  hoped  never 
to  read  any  of  them.  Dreading  fuither  violence,  she  en- 
deavored to  make  an  escape  to  her  kinsman  Charles ;  but  her 
design  was  discovered  and  prevented.<J  The  emperor  remon- 
strated in  her  behalf,  and  even  threatened  hostilities  if  liberty 
of  conscience  were  refused  her:  but  though  the  council, 
siensible  that  the  kingdom  was  in  no  condition  to  support  with 
honor  such  a  war,  was  desirous  to  comply,  they  found  great 
difiiculty  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  young  king.  lie 
bad  been  educated  in  such  a  vk>lent  abhorrence  of  the  mass 
and  other  popish  rites,  which  he  regarded  as  impious  and 
idolatrous,  that  he  should  partk^ipate,  he  thought,  in  tl&e  uo, 

•  Wood,  Hist  and  Anu'qi  Ozon.  lib.  L  p.  271,  272. 
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if  he  allowed  its  commisnon :  and  when  Mi  last  die  impoi 
tunity  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Poinet  prevailed  somewhat 
over  his  opposition,  he  burst  into  tears ;  lamenting  his  siatei^f 
obstinacy,  and  bewailing  his  own  hard  fate,  that  he  must  sufl^ 
her  to  continue  in  such  an  abominable  mode  of  worship. 

The  great  object,  at  this  time,  of  antipathy  among  the 
Protestant  sects  was  Popery,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Papists.  These  they  regarded  as  the  common  eremy,  who 
threatened  every  moment  to  overwhelm  the  evangefical  fiiith, 
and  destroy  its  partisans  by  fire  and  sword:  they  had  not 
as  yet  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  other  minute  difierences 
among  themselves,  which  aflerwards  became  the  object  of 
such  furious  quarrels  and  animosities,  and  threw  the  whde 
kingdom  into  combustion.  Several  Lutheran  divines,  who 
had  reputation  in  those  days,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others, 
were  induced  to  take  shelter  in  England,  from  Uie  persecu- 
tions which  the  emperor  exercised  in  Germany;  and  they 
received  protection  and  encouragement.  John  A-Iasco,  a 
Polish  nobleman,  being  expelled  his  country  by  the  rigors  oi 
the  Catholics,  settled  during  some  time  at  Embden  in  East 
Friezland,  where  he  became  preacher  to  a  congregation  of 
the  reformed.  Foreseeing  the  persecutions  which  ensued,  he 
removed  to  England,  and  brought  his  congregation  al<xig  with 
fann.  The  council,  who  regard  them  as  industrious,  useful 
people,  and  desired  to  invite  over  others  of  the  same  char- 
acter, not  only  gave  them  the  church  of  Augustine  Frmrs  for 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  granted  them  a  charter,  by 
which  they  were  erected  into  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a 
superintendent  and  four  assisting  ministers.  This  ecclesiastical 
establishment  was  quite  independent  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  differed  from  it  in  some  rites  and  ceremonies.* 

These  differences  among  the  Protestants  were  matter  of 
triumph  to  the  Catholics  ;  who  insisted,  that  the  moment  men 
departed  from  the  authority  of  the  church,  they  lost  all 
criterion  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
must  be  carried  away  by.  every  wind  of  doctrine.  The  con- 
tinual variations  of  every  sect  of  Protestants  afforded  them 
the  same  topic  of  reasoning.  The  book  of  common  prayer 
suffered  in  England  a  new  revisal,  and  some  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  had  given  offence  were  omitted.f  The  specu- 
fative  doctrines,  or  the  metaphysics  of  religion,  were  also 

*  Mem.  Cranm.  p.  234.  t  Mem.  Cranm.  p.  890. 
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reduced  to  forty-two  articles.  These  were  intended  to  obviate 
further  divUions  and  variations ;  and  the  compihng  of  them 
had  been  postponed  till  the  establishment  of  the  liturgy,  which 
was  justly  regarded  as  a  more  material  object  to  the  people. 
The  eternity  of  hell  torments  is  asserted  in  this  confession  of 
faith  ;  and  care  is  also  taken  to  inculcate,  not  only  that  no 
heathen,  how  virtuous  soever,  can  escape  an  endless  state  of 
the  most  exquisite  misery,  but  alsa  that  every  one  who  pre- 
sumes to  maintain  that  any  pagan  can  possibly  be  saved,  is 
himself  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  perdition.* 

The  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  seemingly  fer- 
vent, went  not  so  far  as  to  make  them  neglect  their  own 
temporal  concerns,  which  seem  to  have  ever  been  uppermost 
in  their  thoughts :  they  even  found  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
public  interest ;  nay,  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which 
was  at  that  time  very  little  the  object  of  general  study  or 
attention.  The  trade  of  England  had  anciently  been  carried 
on  altogether  by  foreigners,  chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  or  Easterlings,  as  they  were  called  ;  and  in 
order  to  encourage  these  merchants  to  settle  in  England,  they 
had  been  erected  into  a  corporation  by  Henry  lU.,  had  ob- 
tained a  patent,  were  endowed  with  privileges,  and  were 
exempted  from  several  heavy  duties  paid  by  other  aliens.  A> 
ignorant  were  the  English  of  commerce,  that  this  company 
usually  denominated  the  merchants  of  the  "  stil-yard,"  en- 
grossed, even  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward,  almost  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  they  naturally  employed 
the  shipping  of  their  own  country,  the  navigation  of  England 
was  also  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  It  was  therefore 
thought  proper  by  the  council  to  seek  pretences  for  annulling 
the  privileges  of  this  corporation,  privileges  which  put  them 
nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  Englishmen  in  the  duties 
which  they  paid^  and  as  such  patents  were,  during  that  age, 
granted  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  king,  men  were  the  less 
surprised  to  find  them  revoked  by  the  same  authority.  Sev- 
eral remonstrances  were  made  against  this  innovation  by 
liubec,  Hamburgh,  and  other  Hanse  Towns ;  but  the  council 
persevered  in  their  resolution,  and  the  good  effects  of  it  soon 
became  visible  to  the  nation.  The  English  merchants,  by 
their  very  situation  as  natives,  had  advantages  above  foreigners 
in  the  purchase  of  cloth,  wool,  and  other  commodities ;  though 

•  Article  xviii. 
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these  advantages  had  not  hitherto  heen  sufficient  to  rouse  then 
industry,  or  engage  them  to  hecome  rivals  to  this  opuleit 
company  :  hut  when  aliens*  duty  was  also  imposed  upon  all 
foreigners  indiscriminately,  the  English  were  tempted  to  enter 
into  commerce  ;  and  a  spirit  of  industry  began  to  appear  ia 
the  kingdom.* 

About  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  made  with  Gustavud 
Ericson,  king  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
if  he  sent  bullion  into  England,  he  might  export  English 
commodities  without  paying  custom;  that  he  should  carry 
bullion  to  no  other  prince ;  that  if  he  sent  ozimus,  steel, 
copper,  etc.,  he  should  pay  custom  for  English  commodities 
as  an  Englishman ;  and  that  if  he  sent  other  merchandise,  be 
should  have  free  intercourse,  paying  custom  as  a  stranger.f 
The  bullion  sent  over  by  Sweden,  though  k  could  not  be  in 
great  quantity,  set  the  mint  to  work :  good  specie  was  coined, 
and  much  of  the  base  metal  formerly  issued  was  recalled :  a 
circumstance  wnich  tended  extremely  to  the  encouragement 
of  commerce. 

But  all  these  scl>emes  for  promoting  mdustry  were  likely  to 
prove  abortive  by  the  fear  of  domestic  convulsions,  arising 
fpom  the  ambition  of  Warwick.     That  nobleman,  not  coo- 

«ted  with  the  station  which  he  had  attained,^  carried  further 
pretensions,  and  had  gained  partisans  who  were  disposed 
to  second  him  in  every  enterprise.  The  last  earl  of  North- 
umberland died  without  issue  ;  and  as  Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  his 
brother,  had  been  attainted  on  account  of  the  sliare  which  he 
had  in  the  Yorkshire  insurrection  during  the  late  reign,  the 
title  was  at  present  extinct,  and  the  estate  was  vested  in  the 
crown.  Warwick  now  procured  to  himself  a  grant  of  those 
ample  possessions,  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  north,  the  most 
warlike  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  was  dignified  with  the  title 
of  duke  of  Northumberland.  His  friend  Paulet,  Lord  Sl 
John,  the  treasurer,  was  created,  first,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  then 
marquis  of  Winchester:  Sir  William  Herbert  obtained  the 
title  of  earl  of  Pembroke. 

But  the  ambition  of  Northumberland  made  him  resard  all 
increase  of  possessions  and  titles,  either  to  himself  or  his 
partisans,  as  steps  only  to  further  acquisitions.  Finding  that 
Somerset,  though  degraded  from  his  dignity,  and  even  lessened 

•—- .  -  .■■■III! ^ 
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in  the  public  opinion  by  his  spiritless  conduct,  still  enjoysd  a 
considerable  share  of  popularity,  be  determined  to  ruin  the 
man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  hopes.  The  alliance  which  had  been  contracted 
between  the  families  had  produced  no  cordial  union,  and  only 
enabled  Northumberland  to  compass  with  more  certainty  the 
destruction  of  his  rival.  He  secretly  gained  many  of  the 
friends  and  servants  of  that  unhappy  nobleman :  he  some- 
times terrified  him  by  the  appearance  of  danger ;  sometimes 
provoked  him  by  ill  usage.  The  unguarded  Somerset  of\en 
broke  out  into  menacing  expressions  against  Northumberland : 
at  other  times  he  formed  rash  projects,  which  he  immediately 
abandoned  :  his  treacherous  confidants  carried  to  his  enemy 
every  passionate  word  which  dropped  from  him :  they  revealed 
the  schemes  which  they  themselves  had  first  suggested  :  *  and 
Northumberland,  thinking  that  the  proper  season  was  now 
come,  began  to  act  in  an  open  manner  against  him. 

In  one  night,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Grey,  David  and 
John  Seymour,  Hammond,  and  Neudigate,  two  of  the  duke's 
servants,  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  were 
arrested  and  committed  to  custody.  Next  day,  the  duch<|p 
of  Somerset,  with  her  favorites  Crane  and'  his  wife,  Sir  M* '^' 
Partridge,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  Bannister,  and  others, 
thrown  into  prison.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  had  all  al 
acted  as  a  spy  upon  Somerset,  accused  him  of  having  forme 
a  design  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  north,  to  attack  the 
gens  d'armes  on  a  muster  day,  to  secure  the  Tower,  and  to, 
raise  a  rebellion  in  London  :  but,  what  was  the  only  probablei 
accusation,  he  asserted,  that  Somerset  had  once  laid  a  project! 
for  murdering  Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke, 
at  a  banquet  which  was  to  be  given  them  by  Lord  Paget. 
Crane  and  his  wife  confirmed  Palmer's  testimony  with  re^eurd 
to  this  last  design ;  and  it  appears  that  some  radi  scheme  of 
that  nature  had  really  been  mentioned,  though  no  regular  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed,  or  means  prepared  for  its  execution. 
Hammond  confessed  that  the  duke  had  armed  men  to  guard 
him  one  night  in  his  house  at  Greenwich. 

Somerset  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  the  marquis  of 
Winchester,  created  high  steward.  Twenty-seven  peers 
composed  the  jury,  among  whom  were  Northumberland,  Pem- 
broke, and' Northampton,  whom  decency  should  have  hindered 

•  HeyKn,  p.  112. 
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firom  tucring  as  judges  in  the  trial  of  a  man  that  appeared  to  be 
theii  odpital  enemy.  Somerset  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
on  aouonnt  of  the  projected  insurrections,  and  of  felony  in 
laying  a  design  to  murder  privy  counsellors. 

We  nave  a  very  imperfect  account  of  all  state  trials  during 
that  age,  which  is  a  sensible  defect  in  our  history ;  but  it 
appears  mat  some  more  regularity  was  observed  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  prosecution  than  had  usually  been  employed 
in  like  cases.  The  witnesses  were  at  least  examined  by  the 
privy  council ;  and  though  they  were  neither  produced  in 
court,  nor  confronted  with  the  prisoner,  (circumstances  re- 
quired by  the  strict  principled  of  equity,)  their  depositions 
were  given  in  to  the  jury.  The  proof  seems  to  have  been 
lame  with  regard  to  the  treasonable  part  of  the  chai^ ;  and 
Somerset's  defence  was  so  satisfactory,  that  the  peers  gave 
verdict  in  his  favor :  the  intention  alone  of  assaulting  the  privy 
counsellors  was  supported  by  tolerable  evidence ;  and  the  jury 
brought  him  in  guilty  of  felony.  The  prisoner  himself  con- 
fessed that  he  had  expressed  his  intention  of  murdering  Nortb- 
mberland  and  the  other  lords  ;  but  had  not  formed  any  reso* 
]tion  on  that  head^  and  when  he  received  sentence,  he  asked 
on  of  those  peers  for  the  designs  which  he  had  hearkened 
gainst  them.     The  people,  by  whom  Somerset  was  beloved, 

aring  the  first  part  of  his  sentence,  by  which  he  was  acquit- 

i  from  treason,  expressed  their  joy  by  loud  acclamations : 
but  their  satisfaction  was  suddenly  damped  on  finding  that  he 
was  condemned  to  death  for  felony.* 

[1552.]  Care  had  been  taken  by  Northumberland's  emis- 
saries to  prepossess  the  young  king  against  his  uncle ;  and 
lest  he  should  relent,  no  access  was  given  to  any  of  Somer- 
set's friends,  and  the  prince  was  kept  from  reflection  by  a 
continued  series  of  occupations  and  amusements.  At  last  the 
prisoner  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill,  amidst 
great  crowds  of  spectators,  who  bore  him  such  sincere  kind- 
ness, that  they  entertained  to  the  last  moment  the  fond  hopes 
of  his  pardon.f  Many  of  them  rushed  in  to  dip  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  his  blood,  which  they  long  preserved  as  a  precious 
relic ;  and  some  of  them  soon  after,  when  Northumberiand 
met  with  a  like  doom,  upbraided  him  with  this  cruelty,  and 
displayed  to  him  these  symbols  of  his  crime.     Somerset, 

•  Hayward,  p.  320,  321,  322.    Stowe^  p.  606.   HolingBhed,  p.  1067 
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indeed,  thodgh  many  actions  of  his  life  were  exceptionable, 
seems  in  general  to  have  merited  a  better  fate  ;  and  the  faults 
which  he  committed  were  owing  to  weakness,  not  to  any  bad 
intention.  His  virtues  were  better  calculated  for  private  than 
for  public  life ;  and  by  his  want  of  penetration  and  firmness, 
he  was  ill  fitted  to  extricate  himself  from  those  cabals  and 
violences  to  which  that  age  was  so  much  addicted.  Sir 
Thomas  Arundel,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  Sir  Miles  Partridge, 
and  Sir  Ralph  Yane,  all  of  them  Somerset's  friends,  were 
brought  to  their  trial,  condemned,  and  executed :  great  injus- 
tice seems  to  have  been  used  in  their  prosecution.  Lord 
Paget,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  was  on  some  pretence  trie^ 
in  the  star  chamber,  and  condemned  in  a  fine  of  six  thousand 
pounds,  with  the  loss  of  his  office.  To  mortify  him  the  more, 
he  was  degraded  from  the  order  of  the  garter ;  as  unworthy, 
on  account  of  his  mean  birth,  to  share  that  honor.*  Lord 
Rich,  chancellor,  was  also  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  on 
the  discovery  of  some  marks  of  friendship  which  he  had 
shown  to  Somerset. 

The  day  afler  the  execution  of  Somerset,  a  session  of 
parliament  was  held,  in  which  further  advances  were  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  reformation.  The  new 
liturgy  was  authorized ;  and  penalties  were  enacted  agaiafl| 
all  those  who  absented  themselves  from  public  worship.f  T^ 
use  the  mass  had  already  been  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties ;  so  that  the  reformers,  it  appears,  whatever  scope 
they  had  given  to  their  own  private  judgment,  in  disputing 
the  tenets  of  the  ancient  religion,  were  resolved  not  to  allow 
the  same  privilege  to  others ,  and  the  practice,  nay  the  very 
doctrine  of  toleration,  was  at  that  time  equally  unknown  to  all 
sects  and  parties.  To  dissent  from  the  religion  of  the  magis- 
trate, was  universally  conceived  to  be  as  criminal  as  to  ques- 
tion his  title,  or  rebel  against  his  authority. 

A  law  was  enacted  against  usury ;  that  is,  against  taking 

any  interest  for  money.f    This  act  was  the  remains  of  ancient 

superstition  ;  but  being  found  extremely  iniquitous  in  itself,  as 

well  as  prejudicial  to  commerce,  it  was  aflei wards  repealed 

in  the  twelfth  of  Elizabeth.     The  common  rate  of  interest, 

notwithstanding  the  law,  was  at  this  time  fourteen  per  cent.§ 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  ministry  into  the  house  of. 
. g 
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lords,  renewing  those  rigorous  statutes  of  treason  whfek  had 
been  abrogated  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign ;  and  thou^ 
the  peers,  by  their  high  station,  stood  most  exposed  to  then 
tempests  of  state,  yet  had  they  so  little  regard  to  public 
security,  or  even  to  their  own  true  interest,  that  they  passed 
the  bill  with  only  one  dissenting  yoice.*  But  the  commons 
rejected  it,  and  prepared  a  new  bill,  that  passed  into  a  law, by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  should  call  the  king^  or 
any  of  his  heirs  named  in  the  statute  of  the  thirty-fifUi  of  the 
last  reign,  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  thp 
crown,  should  forfeit,  for  the  first  ofi*ence,  their  goods  and 
chattels,  and  be  imprisoned  during  pleasure ;  for  the  second, 
should  incur  a  ^^  pnemunire ;  ^^  for  the  third,  should  be  attaint* 
ed  for  treason.  But  if  any  should  unadvisedly  utter  such  a 
slander  in  writing,  printing,  painting,  carving,  or  graving,  be 
was,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  held  a  traitor.t  It  may  be 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  king  and  his  next  heir,  the  lady 
Mary,  were  professedly  of  different  religions ;  and  religiooB 
which  threw  on  each  other  the  imputation  of  heresy,  schisint 
idolatry,  profaneness,  blasphemy,  wickedness,  and  all  the 
opprobrious  epithets  that  religious  zeal  has  invented.  It  was 
almost  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  people,  if  they  spoke  at 
gall  on  these  subjects,  not  to  fall  into  the  crime  so  severely 
punished  by  the  statute  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  commons  bt 
liberty,  though  it  led  them  to  reject  the  bill  of  treasons  sent 
to  them  by  die  lords,  appears  not  to  have  been  very  active, 
vigilant,  or  clearsighted. 

The  commons  annexed  to  this  bill  a  clause,  which  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  bill  itself,  that  no  one  should  be 
convicted  of  any  kind  of  treason,  unless  the  crime  were  proved 
by  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses,  confronted  with  the  prisoner. 
The  lords  for  some  time  scrupled  to  pass  this  clause,  though 
conformable  to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  equity.  But  die 
members  of  that  house  trusted  for  protection  to  their  present 
personal  interest  and  power,  and  neglected  the  noblest  and 
most  permanent  security,  that  of  laws. 

The  house  of  peers  passed  a  bill,  whose  object  was,  making 
a  provision  for  the  poor  ;  but  the  commons,  not  chcosing  that 
a  money  bill  should  begin  in  the  upper  house,  framed  a  nev 
act  to  the  same  purpose.  By  this  act  the  churchwardens  were 
. ft 

•  Pari.  Hiat.  vol.  iiLp.  258.    Bazneti  voL  IL  p.  190. 
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empoweTed  to  collect  charitable  contributions;  and  if  any 
refused  to  give,  or  dissuaded  others  from  that  charity  the 
bishop  of  ihe  diocese  was  empowered  to  proceed  against  them. 
Such  lai^  discretionary  powers  intrusted  to  the  prelates, 
seem  as  proper  an  object  of  jealousy  as  the  authority  assumed 
by  the  peers.* 

There  was  another  occasion  in  which  the  parliament  reposed 
an  unusual  confidence  in  the  bishops.  They  empowered  them 
to  proceed  against  such  as  neglected  the  Sundays  and  holy- 
days.t  But  these  were  unguarded  concessions  granted  to  the 
church:  the  general  humor  of  the  age  rather  led  men  to 
bereave  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  power,  and  even  to  pillage 
them  of  their  property :  many  clergymen,  about  this  time, 
were  obliged  for  a  subsistence  to  turn  carpenters  or  tailors, 
and  some  kept  alehouses.|  The  bishops  themselves  were 
generally  reduced  to  poverty,  and  held  both  their  revenues 
and  spiritual  office  by  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  tenure 

Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
prelates  of  that  age,  still  less  for  the  dignity  of  his  see,  than 
for  his  own  personal  merit,  his  learning,  moderation,  human 
ity,  and  beneficence.  He  had  opposed,  by  his  vote  and  author- 
ity, all  innovations  in  religion ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
enacted,  he  had  always  submitted,  and  had  conformed  to 
every  theological  system  which  had  been  established.  His 
known  probity  had  made  this  compliance  be  ascribed,  not  to 
an  interested  or  time-serving  spirit,  but  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
which  led  him  to  think  that  all  private  opinion  ought  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  great  concern  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity. 
The  general  regard  paid  to  his  character  had  protected  him 
from  any  severe  treatment  during  the  administration  of  Som- 
erset; but  when  Northumberland  gained  the  ascendant,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  as  that  rapacious  nobleman  had 
formed  a  design  of  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham, and  of  acquiring  to  himself  a  principality  in  the  northern 
counties,  he  was  resolved,  in  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  to 
deprive  Tonstal  of  his  bishopric.  A  bill  of  attainder,  there- 
fore, on  pretence  of  misprision  of  treason,  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  peers  against  the  prelate  ;  and  it  passed  with 
the  opposition  only  of  Lord  Stourton,  a  zealous  Catholic,  and 
of  Cranmer,  who  always  bore  a  cordial  and  sincere  friendship 

•  6  and  6  Edward  YI.  cap.  2.  f  6  and  6  Edward  YL  cap.  S. 
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to  the  bishop  of  Durham.  But  when  the  bill  was  sent  down 
to  the  commons,  they  required  that  witnesses  should  be  ex- 
amined, that  Tonstal  should  be  allowed  to  defend  himself,  and 
that  he  should  be  confronted  with  his  accusers ;  and  wheo 
these  demands  were  refused,  they  rejected  the  bill. 

This  equity,  so  unusual  in  the  parliament  during  that  age, 
was  ascribed,  by  Northumberland  and  his  partisans,  not  to  any 
regard  for  liberty  and  justice,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  Somer- 
set's faction  in  a  house  of  commons  which,  being  chosen 
during  the  administiation  of  that  nobleman,  had  been  almost 
entirely  filled  with  his  creatures.  They  were  confirmed  in 
this  opinion,  when  they  found  that  a  bill,  ratifying  the  attainder 
of  Somerset  a  Ad  his  accomplices,  was  also  rejected  by  the 
commons,  though  it  had  passed  the  upper  house.  A  resolution 
was  therefore  taken  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  which  had 
Bitten  during  this  whole  reign  ;  and  soon  afler  to  summon  a 
new  one. 

Northumberland,  in  order  to  insure  to  himself  a  house  of 
commons  entirely  obsequious  to  his  will,  ventured  on  an  ex- 
pedient which  could  not  have  been  practised,  or  even  imagined, 
in  an  age  when  there  was  any  idea  or  comprehen^on  of  lib- 
erty. He  engaged  the  king  to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the 
sherifis,  in  which  he  enjoined  them  to  inform  the  freeholders, 
that  they  were  required  to  choose  men  of  knowledge  and 
experience  for  their  representatives.  After  this  general  exhor- 
tation, the  king  continued  in  these  words :  "  And  yet,  never- 
theless, our  pleasure  is,  that  where  our  privy  council,  or  any 
of  them,  shall,  in  our  behalf,  recommend  within  their  juris- 
diction men  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  in  such  cases  their  direc- 
tions shall  be  regarded  and  followed,  as  tending  to  the  same 
end  which  we  desire  ;  that  is,  to  have  this  assembly  composed 
of  the  persons  in  our  realm  the  best  fitted  to  give  advice  and 
good  counsel."!  Several  letters  were  sent  from  the  king, 
recommending  members  to  particular  counties ;  Sir  Richard 
Cotton  to  Hampshire ;  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  and  Sir  Henry 
Nevil  to  Berkshire  ;  Sir  William  Drury  and  Sir  Henry  Ben- 
ningfield  to  Suffolk,  etc.  But  though  some  counties  only 
received  this  species  of  conge  d'elire  from  the  king ;  the  rec- 
ommendations from  the  privy  council  and  the  counsellors, 
we  may  fairly  presume,  would  extend  to  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Strype*s  EcclesUstlcal  Memorial.  voL  iL  p.  894. 
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It  19  remarks  b*  /,  tliat  this  attempt  was  mxde  during  the 
reiga  of  a  minor  king,  when  the  royal  authority  is  usually 
weakest ;  that  it  was  patiently  submitted  to  ;  and  that  it  gave 
so  little  umbrage  as  scarcely  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  any 
historian.  The  painful  and  laborious  collector  above  cited, 
who  never  omits  the  most  trivial  matteif,  is  the  only  person 
that  has  thought  this  memorable  letter  worthy  of  being  trans 
mitted  to  posterity. 

[1553.]  The  parliament  answered  Northumberland's  ex- 
pectations. As  Tonstal  had  been  in  the  interval  deprived  of 
bis  bishopric  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  by  the  sentence  of  lay 
commissioners  appointed  to  try  him,  the  see  of  Durham  was, 
by  act  of  parliament,  divided  into  two  bishoprics,  which  had 
certain  portions  of  the  revenue  assigned  them.  The  regalities 
of  the  see,  which  included  the  jurisdiction  of  a  count  palatine, 
were  given  by  the  king  to  Northumberland ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  but  that  noblemen  had  also  purposed  to  make  rich 
plunder  of  the  revenue,  as  was  then  usual  with  the  courtiers 
whenever  a  bishopric  became  vacant. 

The  commons  gave  the  ministry  another  mark  of  attach- 
ment, which  was  at  that  time  the  most  sincere  of  any,  the 
most  cordial,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  obtained  :  they 
granted  a  supply  of  two  subsidies  and  two  fifteenths.  To 
render  this  present  the  more  acceptable,  they  voted  a  pream- 
ble, containing  a  long  accusation  of  Somerset,  ^^  for  involving 
the  king  in  vrars,  wasting  his  treasure,  engaging  him  in  much 
debt,  embasing  the  coin,  and  giving  occasion  for  a  most  terri« 
ble  rebellion."  * 

The  debts  of  the  crown  were  at  this  time  considerable. 
The  king  had  received  from  France  four  hundred  thousand 
crowns  on  delivering  Boulogne ;  he  had  reaped  profit  from 
the  sale  of  some  chantry  lands ;  the  churches  had  been 
spoiled  of  all  their  plate  and  rich  ornaments,  which,  by  a 
decree  of  council,  without  any  pretence  of  law  or  equity,  had 
been  converted  to  the  king's  use  :  t  yet  such  had  been  the 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  that  the  crown  owed  about  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds :  |  and  great  dilapidations  were  at 
the  same  time  made  of  the  royal  demesnes.  The  young 
prince  showed,  among  other  virtues,  a  disposition  to  frugality, 
which,  had  he  lived,  would  soon  have  retrieved  these  losses; 
».— ^1  ■     '  ■  111.  ■    I  1 1 1 

•  7  Edward  VI.  cap.  12.  t  Heylin,  p.  96, 132. 
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but  as  his  health  was  declining  very  fast,  the  present  emptinen 
of  the  exchequer  was  a  sensible  obstacle  to  the  execution  of 
those  projects  which  the  ambition  of  Northumberland  had 
founded  on  iho  prospect  of  Edward's  approaching  end. 

That  nobleman  represented  to  the  prince,  whom  youth  and 
nn  infirm  state  of  health  made  susceptible  of  any  impression, 
that  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  had  both  of  them 
been  declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  thoogfa 
Henry  by  his  will  had  restored  them  to  a  place  in  the  succes- 
sion, the  nation  would  never  submit  to  see  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land filled  by  a  bastard :  that  they  were  the  king's  skten  1^ 
the  half  blood  only  ;  and  even  if  they  were  legritimate,  could 
not  enjoy  the  crown  as  his  heirs  and  successors :  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  stood  excluded  by  the  late  king's  will ;  and 
being  an  alien,  had  lost  by  law  all  right  of  inheriting ;  not  to 
mention  that,  as  she  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin,  she  wonM, 
by  her  succession,  render  England,  as  she  had  already  done 
Scotland,  a  province  to  France  :  that  the  certain  consequence 
of  his  sister  Mary's  succession,  or  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  enacted  in  favor  of  the  reformation,  and  the  reestab- 
lish ment  of  the  usurpation  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Borne: 
that,  fortunately  for  England,  the  same  order  of  succeasioa 
which  justice  required,  was. also  the  most  conformable  to  pub- 
lic interest ;  and  there  was  not  on  any  side  any  just  ground 
for  doubt  or  deliberation :  that  when  these  three  princesses 
were  excluded  by  such  solid  reasons,  the  succession  devolved 
on  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  elder  daughter  of  the  French 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk :  that  the  next  heir  of  the 
marchioness  was  the  lady  Jane  Grav,  a  lady  of  the  most  ami« 
able  character,  accomplished  by  the  best  education,  both  in 
literature  and  religion,  and  every  way  worthy  of  a  crown; 
and  that  even  if  her  title  by  blood  were  doubtful,  which  there 
Mras  no  just  reason  to  pretend,  the  king  was  possessed  of  the 
same  power  that  his  father  enjoyed,  and  might  leave  her  die 
crown  by  letters  patent.  These  reasonings  made  impression 
on  the  young  prince  ;  and  above  all,  his  zealous  attachment 
to  the  Protestant  religion  made  him  apprehend  the  conse- 
quences if  so  bigoted  a  Catholic  as  his  sister  Mary  should 
succeed  to  the  throne.  And  though  he  bore  a  tender  affection 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  liable  to  no  such  objection, 
means  were  found  to  persuade  him  that  he  could  not  exclude 
the  one  sister,  on  account  of  illegitimacy,  without  fpving  alst 
an  exclusion  to  the  other. 
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NorthiimberlaDd,  finding  that  his  arguments  were  likely  to 
operate  on  the  kingf  began  to  prepare  the  other  parts  of  his 
scheme.  Two  sons  of  the  duke  of  Su^olk  by  a  second  venter 
having  died  this  season  of  the  sweating  sickness,  that  title  was 
extinct ;  and  Northumberland  engaged  the  king  to  bestow  it 
on  the  marquis  of  Dorset.  By  means  of  this  favor,  and  of 
others  which  he  conferred  upon  him,  he  persuaded  the  new 
duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  duchess,  to  give  their  daughter,  the 
lady  Jane,  in  marriage  to  his  fourth  son,  the  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley.  In  order  to  fortify  himself  by  further  alliances,  ho 
n^otiated  a  marriage  between  the  lady  Catharine  Gray, 
second  daughter  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  also  married  his  own  daughter  to 
Lord  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.*  These 
marriages  were  solemnized  with  great  pomp  and  festivity ; 
and  the  people,  who  hated  Northumberland,  could  not  forbear 
expressing  their  indignation  at  seeing  such  public  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  during  the  languishing  state  of  the  young  princess 
health. 

Edward  had  been  seized  in  the  foregoing  year,  first  with 
the  measles,  then  with  the  small-pox ;  but  haviag  perfectly 
recovered  from  both  these  distempers,  the  nation  entertained 
hopes  that  they  would  only  serve  to  confirm  his  health  ;  and 
he  had  aflerwards  made  a  progress  through  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  suspected  that  he  had  there  overheated  him- 
self in  exercise  ;  he  was  seized  with  a  cough,  which  proved 
obstinate,  and  gave  way  neither  to  regimen  nor  medicines  : 
several  fatal  symptoms  of  consumption  appeared  ;  and  though 
it  was  hoped  that,  as  the  season  advanced,  his  youth  and  tem- 
perance might  get  the  better  of  the  malady,  men  saw  with 
great  concern  his  bloom  and  vigor  insensibly  decay.  The 
general  attachment  to  the  young  prince,  joined  to  the  hatred 
borne  the  Dudleys,  made  it  be  remarked,  that  Edward  had 
every  moment  declined  in  health,  from  the  time  that  Lord 
Robert  Dudley  had  been  put  about  him  in  quality  of  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber. 

The  languishing  state  of  Edward's  health  made  Northum- 
berland the  more  intent  on  the  execution  of  his  project.  He 
removed  all,  except  his  own  emissaries,  from  about  the  king ; 
he  himself  attended  him  with  the  greatest  assiduity :  he  pre- 
tended the  most  anxious  concern  for  his  health  and  welfare 


•  Hoylin,  p.  199.    Stowe,  p.  609. 
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and  by  all  these  artifices  be  prevailed  on  ths  young  prinee  to 
give  his  final  consent  to  the  settlement  projected.     Sir  Bdwaid 
Montague,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  Sir  John  Baker 
and  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  two  judges,  with  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general,  were  summoned  to  the  council,  where,  after 
the  minutes  of  the  intended  deed  were  read  to  them,  the  king 
required  them  to  draw  them  up  in  the  form  of  letters  patent 
They  hesitated  to  obey,  and  desired  time  to  consider  of  it 
The  more  they  reflected  the  greater  danger  they  found  in 
compliance.     The  settlement  of  the  crown  by  Henry  YIll. 
had  been  made  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament;  and 
by  another  act,  passed  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  it  was 
declared  treason  in  any  of  the  heirs,  their  aiders  or  abet- 
tors, to  attempt  on  the  right  of  another,  or  change  the  order 
of  succession.     The  judges  pleaded  these  reasons  before  the 
council.     They  urged,  that  such  a  patent  as  was  intended 
would  be  entirely  invalid ;  that  it  would  subject,  not  only  the 
judges  who  drew  it,  but  every  counsellor  who  signed  it,  to  the 
pains  of  treason ;  and  that  the  only  proper  expedient,  both  for 
giving  sanction  to  the  new  settlement,  and  freeing  its  partisaos 
from  danger,  was  to  summon  a  parliament,  and  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  that  assembly.     The  king  said,  that  he  intended 
afterwards  to  follow  that  method,  and  would  call  a  parliament, 
in  which  he  purposed  to  have  his  settlement  ratified  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  he  required  the  judges,  on  their  allegiance,  to 
draw  the  patent  in  the  form  required.     The  council  told  ^ 
judges,  that  their  refusal  would  subject  all  of  them  to  the  pans 
of  treason.     Northumberland  gave  to  Montague  the  appella- 
tion of  traitor ;  and  said  that  he  would  in  his  shirt  fight  vaj 
man  in  so  just  a  cause  as  that  of  Lady  Janets  successks* 
The  judges  were  reduced  to  great  difficulties  between  ths 
dangers  from  the  law,  and  those  which  arose  from  the  VM>* 
lence  of  present  power  and  authority.* 

The  arguments  were  canvassed  in  several  different  ^lee^ 
ings  between  the  council  and  the  judges,  and  no  solution  coold 
be  found  of  the  difiiculties.  At  last,  Montague  proposed  ao 
expedient,  which  satisfied  both  his  brethren  and  the  counecl- 
lors.  He  desired  that  a  special  commission  should  be  pasfied 
by  the  kini;  and  council,  requiring  the  judges  to  draw  a 
patent  for  the  new  settlement  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  a  pa^ 
don  should  immediately  after  be  granted  them  for  any  oSeaod 

•  Fuller^  book  viiL  p.  2. 
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Which  they  might  have  incurred  by  their  cbmph'aiKie.  Whien 
the  patent  was  drawn,  and  brought  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  chan- 
cellor, in  order  to  have  the  great  seal  affixed  to  it,  this  prelate 
required  that  all  the  judges  should  previously  sign  it«  Gosnald 
at  first  refused  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  was 
prevailed  on,  by  the  violent  menaces  of  Northumberland,  to 
eomply  ;  but  the  constancy  of  Sir  James  Hales,  who,  though 
a  zealous  Protestant,  preferred  justice  on  this  occasion  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  party,  could  not  be  shaken  by  any  expedient. 
The  chancellor  next  required,  for  his  greater  security,  that  aP 
the  privy  counsellors  should  set  their  hands  to  the  patent :  the 
intrigues  of  Northumberland,  or  the  fears  of  his  violence,  were 
80  prevalent  that  the  counsellors  complied  with  this  denr^nd. 
Cranmer  alone  hesitated  during  some  time,  but  at  last  yielded 
to  the  earnest  and  pathetic  entreaties  of  the  king.*  Cecil,  at 
that  time  secretary  of  state,  pretended  aftejrwards  that  he  only 
signed  as  witness  to  the  king^s  subscription.  And  thus,  by  the 
king^s  letters  patent,  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
were  set  aside  ;  and  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  heirs  of  the 
duchess  of  Suffolk ;  for  the  duchess  herself  was  content  to 
give  place  to  her  daughters. 

After  this  settlement  was  made,  with  so  many  inauspicious 
circumstances,  Edward*  visibly  declined  every  day,  and  small 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  To  make  matters 
worse,  his  physicians  were  dismissed  by  Northumberland's 
advice,  and  by  an  order  of  council ;  and  he  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who  undertook  in  a  little 
lime  to  restore  him  to  his  former  state  of  health.  After  the 
use  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad  symptoms  increased  to  the 
most  violent  degree :  he  felt  a  difficulty  of  speech  and  breath- 
ing ;  his  pulse  failed,  his  legs  swelled,  his  color  became  livid ; 
and  many  other  symptoms  appeared  of  his  approaching  end. 
He  expired  at  Greenwich,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

All  the  English  historians  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  this  young  prince  ;  whom  the  flattering  prom- 
ins  of  hope,  joined  to  many  real  virtues,  had  made  an  object 
of  tender  affection  to  the  public.  He  possessed  mildness  of 
disposition,  Ctpplication  to  study  and  business,  a  capacity  to 
learn  and  judge,  and  an  attachment  to  equity  and  justice.  He 
teems  only  to  have  contracted,  from  his  education,  and  from 
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the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  too  much  of  a  narroir 
prepossession  in  matters  of  religion,  which  made  him  inclioe 
Bomcwhat  to  higotry  and  persecution :  but  as  the  bigotry  of 
Protestants,  less  governed  by  priests,  lies  under  more  restnuDts 
Jian  that  of  Catholics,  the  effects  of  this  malignant  quality 
were  the  less  to  be  apprehended  if  a  longer  Uie  had  been 
granted  to  young  Edward* 
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[15^.]  The  tide  of  the  princess  Mary,  after  the  demise 
of  her  brother,  was  not  exposed  to  any  considerable  difii« 
culty ;  and  the  objections  started  by  the  lady  Janets  partisans 
were  new  and  unheard  of  by  the  nation.  Though  all  the 
Protestants,  and  even  many  of  the  Catholics,  believed  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VIII.  with  Cath9.rine  of  Arragon  to  be  unlawful 
and  invalid ;  yet,  as  it  had  been  contracted  by  the  parties 
without  any  criminal  intention,  had  been  avowed  by  their 
parents,  recognized  by  the  nation,  and  seemingly  founded  on 
those  principles  of  law  and  religion  which  then  prevailed,  few 
imagined  thai  their  issue  ought  on  that  account  to  be  regarded 
as '  illegitimate.  A  declaration  to  that  purpose  had  indeed 
been  extorted  from  parliament  by  the  usual  violence  and 
caprice  of  Henry ;  but  as  that  monarch  had  afterwards  been 
induced  to  restore  his  daughter  to  the  right  of  succession,  her 
title  was  now  become  as  legal  and  parliamentary  as  it  was 
ever  esteemed  just  and  natural.  The  public  had  long  been 
familiarized  to  these  sentiments :  during  all  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward,  the  princess  was  regarded  as  his  lawful  successor ;  and 
though  the  Protestants  dreaded,  the  effects  of  her  prejudices,  the 
extreme  hatred  universally  entertained  against  the  Dudleys,* 
who,  men  foresaw,  would,  under  the  name  of  Jane,  be  the  real 
Bovej^^^kwas  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance,  even 
with^^^rty,  the  attachment  to  religion.  This  last  attempt 
to  violate  the  order  of  succession  had  displayed  Northumber- 
land's ambition  and  injustice  in  a  full  light ;  and  when  the 
people  reflected  on  the  long  train  of  fraud,  iniquity,  and  era 
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elty,  by  which  that  project  had  been  conducted ;  that  the  fifH 
of  the  t\v*o  Seymours,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  princesses^had 
been  sacrificed  to  it ;  they  were  moved  by  indignation  to  exert 
themselves  in  opposition  to  such  criminal  enterprises.  The 
general  veneration  also  paid  to  the  memory  of  Henry  YllL 
prompted  the  nation  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  posterity ;  and 
the  miseries  of  the  ancient  civil  wars  were  not  so  entirely  for* 
gotten,  that  men  were  willing,  by  a  departure  from  the  law- 
ful heir,  to  incur  the  danger  of  like  bloodshed  and  confusion. 

Northumberland,  sensible  of  the  opposition  which  he  must 
expect,  had  carefully  concealed  the  destination  made  by  the 
king ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  two  princesses  into  his  power, 
he  had  had  the  precaution  to  engage  the  council,  before  Ed- 
ward^s  death,  to  write  to  them  in  that  princess  name,  desiring 
their  attendance,  on  pretence  that  his  infirm  state  of  health 
required  the  assistance  of  their  counsel  and  the  consolation  of 
their  company.*  Edward  expired  before  their  arrival ;  but 
Northumberland,  in  order  to  make  the  princesses  fall  into 
the  snare,  kept  the  king^s  death  still  secret;  and  the  lady 
Mary  had  already  reached  Hoddcsden,  within  half  a  day^s 
journey  of  the  court.  Happily,  the  earl  of  Arundel  sent  her 
private  intelligence,  both  of  her  brother^s  death,  and  of  the 
conspiracy  formed  against  her ;  f  she  immediately  made  haste 
to  retire  ;  and  she  arrived,  by  quick  journeys,  first  at  Kenning 
Hall  in  Norfolk,  then  at  Framlingham  in  Sufiblk ;  where  she 
purposed  to  embark  and  escape  to  Flanders,  in  case  she 
should  find  it  impossible  to  defend  her  right  of  succession. 
She  wrote  letters  to  the  nobility  and  most  considerable  gentry 
in  every  county  in  England ;  commanding  them  to  assist  her 
in  the  defence  of  her  crown  and  person.  And  she  despatched 
a  message  to  the  council ;  by  which  she  notified  to  them,  that 
her  brother's  death  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  her,  promised 
tliem  pardon  for  past  offences,  and  required  them  immediately 
to  give  orders  for  proclaiming  her  in  London.} 

Northumberland  found  that  further  dissimulation  was  fruit- 
less :  he  went  to  Sion  House,<^  accompanied  by  t^M^Ji^  of 
Sufiblk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of  the  ncM^Hlaiid 
he  approached  the  lady  Jane,  who  resided  thero,  with  all  the 
respect  usually  paid  to  the  sovereign.  Jane  was  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant  of  these  transactions  ;  and  it  was  with  equal 
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grief  and  suiprise  that  she  received  intelligence  of  them.* 
She  was  a  lady  of  an  amiable  person,  an  engaging  disposition, 
accomplished  parts ;  and  being  of  an  equal  age  with  the  late 
king,  she  had  received  all  her  education  with  him,  and  seemed 
even  to  possess  greater  facility  in  acquiring  every  part  of 
manly  and  polite  literature.  She  had  attained  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  languages,  besides  mod- 
em tongues ;  had  passed  most  of  her  time  in  an  applicaton  to 
learning ;  and  expressed  a  great  indifference  for  other  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  usual  with  her  sex  and  station.  Rogei 
Ascham,  tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  having  one  day  paid  hei 
a  visit,  found  her  employed  in  reading  Plato,  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  engaged  in  a  party  of  hunting  in  the  park ; 
and  on  his  admiring  the  singularity  of  her  choice,  she  told  him, 
that  she  received  more  pleasure  from  that  author  than  the 
others  could  reap  from  all  their  sport  and  gayety.t  Her  heart, 
full  of  this  passion  for  literature  and  the  elegant  arts,  and  of 
tenderness  towards  her  husband,  who  was  deserving  of  her 
afiections,  had  never  opened  itself  to  the  flattering  allurements 
of  ambition  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne 
was  nowise  agreeable  to  her.  She  even  refused  to  accept  of 
the  present ;  pleaded  the  preferable  title  of  the  two  princesses ; 
expressed  her  dread  of  the  consequences  attending  an  enterprise 
so  dangerous,  not  to  say  so  criminal ;  and  desired  to  remain  in 
the  private  station  in  which  she  was  bom.  Overcome  at  last 
by  the  entreaties,  rather  than  the  reasons,  of  her  father  and 
father-in-law,  and  above  all  of  her  husband,  she  submitted  to 
their  will,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  her  own  judg- 
ment. It  was  then  usual  for  the  kings  of  England,  after  their 
accegsion,  to  pass  the  first  days  in  the  Tower ;  and  Nonhumber- 
land  immediately  conveyed  thither  the  new  sovereign.  Al) 
the  counsellors  were  obliged  to  attend  her  to  that  fortress ;  and 
by  this  means  became,  in  reality,  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
Northumberland ,  whose  will  they  were  necessitated  to  obey.  Or- 
ders were  given  by  the  council  to  proclaim  Jane  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  but  these  orders  were  executed  only  in  London  and 
the  neighborhood.  No  applause  ensued :  the  people  heard 
the  proclamation  with  silence  and  concern :  some  even  ex- 
pressed their  scorn  and  contempt ;  and  one  Pot,  a  vintner'a 
apprentice,  was  severely  punished  for  this  offence.     The  Prot- 
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estanl  teachers  themselves,  who  were  employed  to  eonvinoe 
Jie  people  of  Janets  title,  found  their  eloquence  fhutless ;  and 
Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  who  preached  a  sermon  to  thai 
purpose,  wrought  no  effect  upon  his  audience. 

The  people  of  Sufiblk,  meanwhile,  paid  their  attendance  on 
Mary.  As  they  were  much  attached  to  the  reformed  com- 
munion, they  could  not  forbear,  amidst  their  tenders  of  duty, 
expressing  apprehensions  for  their  religion ;  but  when  she 
assured  them  that  she  never  meant  to  change  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward, they  enlisted  themselves  in  her  cause  with  zeal  and 
afiection.  The  nobility  and  gentry  daily  flocked  to  her,  and 
brought,  her  reenforcement  The  earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex, 
the  eldest  sons  of  Lord  Wharton  and  Lord  Mordaunt,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drury,  Sir  Henry  Bennmgfield,  Sir  Heniy  Jemegan, 
persons  whose  interest  lay  in  the  neighborhood,  appeared  a^ 
the  head  of  their  tenants  and  retainers.*  Sir  Edward  Has 
tings,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  having  received  a 
commission  from  the  council  to  make  levies  for  the  lady  Jane 
m  Buckinghamshire,  carried  over  his  troops,  which  amounted 
to  four  thousand  men,  and  joined  Mary.  Even  a  fleet  which 
had  been  sent  by  Northumberland  to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Sof* 
folk,  being  forced  into  Yarmouth  by  a  storm,  was  eng^iged  to 
declare  for  that  princess. 

Northumberland,  hitherto  blinded  by  ambition,  saw  at  last 
the  danger  gather  round  him,  and  knew  not  to  what  hand  to 
turn  himself.  He  had  levied  jforces,  which  were  assembled  at 
London ;  but  dreading  the  cabals  of  the  courtiers  and  counsd- 
lors,  whose  compliance,  he  knew,  had  been  entirely  the  result 
of  fear  or  artifice,  he  was  resolved  to  keep  near  the  person,  of 
the  lady  Jane,  and  send  Suffolk  to  command  the  army.  Butthe 
counsellors,  who  wished  to  remove  him,t  working  on  the  filial 
tenderness  of  Jane,  magnified  to  her  the  danger  to  which  her 
father  would  be  exposed ;  and  represented  that  Northumber* 
land,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  formerly  suppressing  a 
rebellion  in  those  parts,  was  more  proper  to  command  in  thai 
enterprise.  The  duke  himself,  who  knew  the  slender  capacity 
of  Suffolk,  began  to  think  that  none  but  himself  was  able  to 
encounter  the  present  danger ;  and  he  agreed  to  take  on  him 
tne  command  of  the  troops.     The  counsellors  attended  on  him 
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at  his  departure  with  the  highest  protestations  of  attachment, 
and  none  more  than  Arundel,  his  mortal  enemy.*  As  he 
went  along,  he  remarked  the  disaffection  of  the  people,  which 
forehoded  a  fatal  issue  to  his  ambitious  hopes.  "  Many,"  said 
he  to  Lord  Gray,  "  come  out  to  look  at  us,  but  I  find  not  one 
who  cries,  God  speed  you !  "  t 

The  duke  had  no  sooner  reached  St.  Edmondsbury,  than  he 
found  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men,  too 
weak  to  encounter  the  queen^s^  which  amounted  to  double 
the  number.  He  wrote  to  the  council,  desiring  them  to  send 
him  a  reenforcement ;  and  the  counsellors  immediately  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity  to  free  themselves  from  confinement. 
They  left  the  Tower,  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  Northumber- 
land's commands  ;  but  being  assembled  in  Baynard^s  castle,  a 
house  belonging  to  Pembroke,  they  deliberated  concerning  the 
method  of  shaking  off  his  usurped  tyranny.  Arundel  began 
the  conference,  by  representing  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
Northumberland,  the  exorbitancy  of  his  ambition,  the  criminal 
enterprise  which  he  had  projected,  and  the  guilt  in  which  he 
had  involved  the  whole  council ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  the 
only  method  of  making  atonement  for  their  past  offences,  was 
by  a  speedy  return  to  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  law- 
ful sovereign.^  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Pembroke,  who, 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  sword,  swore  he  was  ready  to  fight 
any  man  that  expressed  himself  of  a  contrary  sentiment.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Liondon  were  immediately  sent  for^ 
who  discovered  great  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  they  re- 
ceived to  proclaim  Mary.  The  people  expressed  their  appro- 
bation by  shouts  of  applause.  Even  Suffolk,  who  commanded 
in  the  Tower,  finding  resistance  fruitless,  opened  the  gates, 
and  declared  for  the  queen.  The  lady  Jane,  after  the  vain 
pageantry  of  wearing  a  crown  during  ten  days,  returned  to  a 
private  life  with  more  satisfaction  tl^n  she  felt  when  the  roy- 
alty was  tendered  to  her :  ||  and  the  messengers  who  were 
sent  to  Northumberland  with  orders  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
found  that  he  had  despaired  of  success,  was  deserted  by  all  his 
followers,  and  had  already  proclaimed  the  queen,  with  exterior 
marks  of  joy  and  satisfaction.^     The  people  every  where,  on 
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the  queen  s  approach  to  London,  gave  sensible  expressionfi  of 
their  loyalty  and  attachment ;  and  the  lady  Elizabeth  met 
her  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  which  that  princess  had 
levied  in  order  to  support  their  joint  title  against  the  usurper* 
The  queen  gave  orders  for  taking  into  custody  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  fell  on  his  knees  to  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
that  arrested  him,  and  abjectly  begged  his  life.t  At  the  same. 
time  were  committed  the  earl  of  Warwick,  his  eldest  son, 
Lord  Ambrose  and  I^rd  Henry  Dudley,  two  of  his  younger 
sons,  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  his  brother,  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
and  Sir  John  Grates.  The  queen  aflerwards  confined  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  Lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley. But  Mary  was  desirous,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to 
acquire  popularity  by  the  appearance  of  clemency ;  and  be- 
cause the  counsellors  pleaded  constraint  as  an  excuse  for  tbeir 
treason,  she  extended  her  pardon  to  most  of  them.  Suffolk 
himself  recovered  his  liberty;  and  he  owed  this  indulgence,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  contempt  entertained  of  his  capacity. 
But  the  guilt  of  Northumberland  was  too  great,  as  well  as  his 
ambition  and  courage  too  dangerous,  to  permit  him  to  entertain 
any  reasonable  hopes  of  life.  When  brought  to  his  trial,  he 
only  desired  permission  to  ask  two  questions  of  the  peers 
appointed  to  sit  on  his  jury ;  whether  a  man  could  be  guilty  of 
treason  that  obeyed  orders  given  him  by  the  council  under  the 
great  seal;  and  whether  those  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
guilt  with  himself  could  sit  as  his  judges.  Being  told  that 
the  great  seal  of  a  usurper  was  no  authority,  and  that  persons 
not  lying  under  any  sentence  of  attainder  were  still  innocent 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  might  be  admitted  on  any  jury,| 
he  acquiesced,  and  pleaded  guilty.  At  his  execution,  he  made 
profession  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  told  the  people  that  they 
never  would  enjoy  tranquillity  till  they  returned  to  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors :  whether  that  such  were  his  real  sentimeaiB, 
which  he  had  formerly  disguised  from  interest  and  ambitioo, 
or  that  he  hcfped  by  this  declaration  to  render  the  queen  more 
favorable  to  his  family.^  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  Sir  John 
Grates  suffered  with  him  ;  and  this  was  all  the  blood  spilled  oo 
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iccQunt  of  so  dangerous  and  criminal  an  e:i(erprise  against  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign.  Sentence  was  pronounced  against  the 
lady  Jane  and  Liord  Guildford,  hut  without  any  present  inten- 
tion of  putting  it  in  execution.  The  youth  and  innocence  of 
the  persons,  neither  of  whom  had  reached  their  seventeenth 
year,  pleaded  sufficiently  in  their  favor. 

When  Mary  first  arrived  in  the  Tower,  the  duke  of  Norfolk* 
who  had  heen  detained  prisoner  during;  all  the  last  reign; 
Courtney,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Exeier,  who,  without  <heing 
charged  with  any  crime,  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  pun« 
ishment  ever  since  his  father's  attainder ;  Gardiner,  Tonstal 
and  Bonner,  who  had  been  confined  for  their  adhering  to  the 
Catholic  cause,  appeared  before  her,  and  implored  her  clem- 
ency and  protection.*  They  were  all  of  them  restored  to  their 
liberty,  and  immediately  admitted  to  her  confidence  and  favor. 
Norfolk^s  attainder,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  passed  in  par- 
liament, was  represented  as  null  and  invalid ;  because,  among 
other  informalities,  no  special  matter  had  been  alleged  against 
him,  except  wearing  a  coat  of  arms  which  he  and  his  ances- 
tors, without  giving  any  offence,  had  always  made  use  of,  in 
the  face  of  the  court  and  of  the  whole  nation.  Courtney  soon 
after  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Devonshire ;  and  though 
educated  in  such  close  confinement  that  he  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  he  soon  acquired  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  courtier  and  a  gentleman,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable figure  durmg  the  few  years  which  he  lived  after  he 
recovered  his  liberty .t  Besides  performing  all  those  popular 
acts,  which,  though  they  only  affected  individuals,  were  very 
acceptable  to  the  nation,  the  queen  endeavored  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  the  public  by  granting  a  general  pardon,  though 
with  some  exceptions,  and  by  remitting  the  subsidy  voted  to 
her  brother  by  the  last  parliament  f 

The  joy  arising  from  the  succession  of  the  lawful  heir,  and 
from  the  gracious  demeanor  of  the  sovereign,  hindered  not  the 
people  from  being  agitated  with  great  anxiety  concerning  the 
state  of  religion ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  nation  inclined  to  the 
Protestant  communion,  the  apprehensions  entertained  concern* 
ing  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  the  new  queen  were  pretty 
general.    The  legitimacy  of  Mary's  birth  had  appeared  to  be 

»m    •  ■  II  r 
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■omewbat  connecteo  with  the  pupal  authority ;  and  that  prineefli^ 
being  educated  with  her  mother,  had  imbibed  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  commwiion,  and  tho  highest  aTe^ 
sion  to  those  new  tenets,  whence,  she  believed,  all  the  misfor- 
ones  of  her  family  had  originally  sprung.  The  discouiage- 
ments  which  she  lay  under  from  her  father,  though  at  last  tbey 
brought  her  to  comply  with  his  will,  tended  still  more  to  m- 
crease  her  disgust  to  the  reformers ;  and  the  vexations  whirii 
the  protect<Tr  and  the  council  gave  her  during  Edward^s  rdgn, 
had  no  oJier  efiect  than  to  confirm  her  further  in  her  preju- 
dices. Naturally  of  a  sour  and  obstinate  temper,  and  irritated 
by  contradiction  and  misfortunes,  she  possessed  all  the  quali* 
ties  fitted  to  compose  a  bigot;  and  her  extreme  ignorance 
rendered  her  utterly  incapable  of  doubt  in  her  own  belief,  or 
of  indulgence  to  the  opinions  of  others.  The  nation,  therefore, 
had  great  reason  to  dread,  not  only  the  abolition,  but  the  per- 
secution of  the  established  religion  from  the  zeal  of  Mary ;  and 
it  was  not  long  ere  she  discovered  her  intentions. 

Grardiner,  Bonner,  Tonstal,  Day,  Heath,  and  Yesey,  were 
reinstated  in  their  sees,  either  by  a  direct  act  of  power,  or, 
what  is  nearly  the  same,  by  the  sentence  of  commissioners 
appointed  to  review  their  trial  and  condemnation.  Though 
the  bishopric  of  Durham  had  been  dissolved  by  authority  of 
parliament,  the  queen  erected  it  anew  by  letters  patent,  and 
replaced  Tonstal  in  his  regalities  as  well  as  in  his  reveaue. 
On  pretence  of  discouraging  controversy,  she  silenced,  by  an 
act  of  prerc^tive,  all  the  preachers  throughout  England,  except 
such  as  should  obtain  a  particular  license ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  none  but  Catholics  would  be  favored  with  this 
privilege.  Hoi  gate,  archbishop  of  York,  Coverdale,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  Ridley  of  London,  and  Hooper  of  Glocester,  were 
thrown  into  prison ;  whither  old  Latimer  also  was  sent  soon 
af\er.  The  zealous  bishops  and  priests  were  encouraged  in 
their  forwardness  to  revive  the  mass,  though  contrary  to  the 
present  laws.  Judge  Hales,  who  had  discovered  such  con* 
ttancy  in  defending  the  queen^s  title,  lost  all  his  merit  by  an 
opposition  to  those  illegal  practices ;  and  being  committed  to 
custody,  was  treated  with  such  severity,  that  he  fell  into  frenzy, 
and  killed  himself  The  men  of  Sufiblk  were  browbeaten 
because  they  presumed  to  plead  the  promise  which  the  queeii, 
when  they  enUsted  themselves  in  her  service,  had  given  ihem 
of  maintaining  the  reformed  religion :  one  in  .particular  wai 
aet  in  the  pillory,  because  he  had  been  too  peremptcnry  i' 
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recalling  to  her  memory  the  engagements  which  she  \  ad  taken 
on  that  occasion.  And  though  the  queen  still  promised  in  a 
public  declaration  before  the  council,  to  tolerate  those  who 
difiered  from  her ;  men  foresaw  that  this  engagement,  like  the 
former,  would  prove  but  a  feeble  security  when  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  religious  prejudices. 

The  merits  of  Cranmer  towards  the  queen  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  had  been  considerable ;  and  he  had  successfully  em- 
ployed his  good  offices  in  mitigating  the  severe  prejudices 
which  that  monarch  had  entertained  against  her.  But  tho 
active  part  which  he  had  borne  in  promoting  her  mother's 
divorce,  as  well  as  in  conducting  the  reformation,  had  mado 
him  the  object  of  her  hatred ;  and  though  Gardiner  had  been 
equally  forward  in  soliciting  and  defending  the  divorce,  he  had 
afterwards  made  sufficient  atonement,  by  his  sufferings  in  de- 
fence of  the  Catholic  cause.  The  primate,  therefore,  had  rea- 
son to  expect  little  favor  during  the  present  reign ;  but  it  was 
by  his  own*  indiscreet  zeal,  that  he  brought  on  himself  the 
first  violence  and  persecution.  A  report  being  spread  that 
Cranmer,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  the  queen,  had  promised  to 
officiate  in  the  Latin  service,  the  archbishop,  to  wipe  off  this 
aspersion,  published  a  manifesto  in  his  own  defence.  Amon^; 
other  expr^^osions,  he  there  said,  that  as  the  devil  was  a  liar 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  lies,  he  had  ^t  this  time 
stirred  up  his  servants  to  persecute  Christ  and  his  trne  religion : 
that  this  infernal  spirit  now  endeavored  to  restore  the  Latin 
satisfactory  masses,  a  thing  of  his  own  invention  and  device ; 
and  in  order  to  effisct  his  purpose,  had  falsely  made  use  of 
Cranmer^s  name  and  authority :  and  that  the  mass  is  not  only 
without  foundation,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  but  likewise  discove'^  a  ■;)lain  contra- 
diction to  antiquity  and  the  inspired  writings,  L^d  is  besides 
replete  with  many  horrid  blasphemies.*  On  the  publication 
of  this  inflammatory  paper  Cranmer  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  was  tried  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  concurring 
with  the  lady  Jane,  and  opposing  the  queen's  accession. 
Sentence  of  high  treason  was  pronounced  against  him  and 
though  his  guilt  was  shared  with  the  whole  privy  council  and 
wa3  even  less  than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  this  pen- 
lence,  however  severe,  must  be  allowed  entirely  legal.     Tho 

«  Fox,  YoL  iii.  p.  94.  Heylin,  p.  25.  Oodwin,  p.  386.  BuriMtt. 
Tol  ii.  ColL  No.  8     Onuim.  Mem.  p.  815t    Thuanas,  lib.  xiiL  c.  8. 
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execution  of  it,  however,  did  not  follow ;  and  Ciamner  wm 
rceerved  for  a  more  cruel  punishment. 

Peter  Martyr,  seeing  a  persecution  gathering  aj^inst  ^ 
reformers,  desired  leave  to  withdraw ;  *  and  while  some  zealom 
Catholics  moved  for  his  commitment,  Grardiner  hoth  pleaded 
that  he  had  come  over  by  an  invitation  from  the  government, 
and  generously  furnished  him  with  supplies  for  his  journey : 
but  as  bigoted  zeal  still  increased,  his  wife^s  body,  which  had 
been  interred  at  Oxford,  was  afterwards  dug  up  by  public 
orders,  and  buried  in  a  dunghill.f  The  bones  of  Bucer  and 
Fagius,  two  foreign  reformers,  were  about  the  same  time  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  at  Cambridge.  (  John  A-lasco  was  first 
silenced,  then  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  with  his  congre- 
gation. The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  Protestants  followed 
him ;  and  the  nation  thereby  lost  many  useful  hands  for  arts 
«  and  manufactures.  Several  English  Protestants  also  toc^ 
shelter  in  foreign  parts ;  and  every  thing  bore  a  dismal  aspect 
for  the  reformation. 

During  this  revolution  of  the  court,  no  protection  was  ex- 
pected by  Protestants  from  the  Parliament  which  was  sum- 
moned to  assemble.  A  zealous  reformer^  pretends,  that 
great  violence  and  iniquity  were  used  in  the  elections;  but, 
besides  that  the  authority  of  this  writer  is  inconsiderable,  that 
practice,  as  the  necessities  of  government  seldom  required  it, 
had  not  hitherto  been  often  employed  in  England.  There 
still  remained  such  numbers  devoted  by  opinion  or  affection  to 
mfuiy  principles  of  the  ancient  religion,  that  the  authority  of 
the  crown  was  able  to  give  such  candidates  the  preference  in 
most  elections ;  and  all  those  who  hesitated  to  comply  with 
the  court  religion,  rather  declined  taking  a  seat,  which,  while 
it  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  could  afterwards 
afford  them  no  protection  against  the  violence  of  prerogative. 
It  soon  appeared,  therefore,  that  a  majority  of  the  commons 
would  be  obsequious  to  Mary^s  designs ;  and  as  the  peers  were 
mostly  attached  to  the  court  from  interest  or  expectations,  little 
opposition  was  expected  from  that  quarter. 

In  opening  the  parliament,  the  court  showed  a  contempt  of 
the  laws,  by  celebrating,  before  the  two  houses,  a  mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  Latin  tongue,  attended  with  all  the  ancient 

*  Heylin,  p.  26.    GodMont  p.  336.    Cranm.  Mem.  p.  317. 
t  Heylin,  p.  26.  X  £^iuiders  de  Schism.  Anglic » 
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rites  and  ceremonies,  though  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.* 
Taylor,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  having  refused  to  kneel  at  this  ser« 
%ice,  was  severely  handled,  and  was  violently  thrust  out  of  the 
house.t  The  qjeen,  however,  still  retained  the  title  of 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  it  was  generally 
pretended,  that  the  intention  of  the  court  was  only  to  restore 
religion  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by 
Henry ;  but  that  the  other  abuses  of  popery,  which  were  the 
most  grievous  to  the  nation,  would  never  be  revived. 

The  first  bill  passed  by  the  parliament  was  of  a  popular 
nature,  and  abolished  every  species  of  treason  not  contained 
in  Ae  statute  of  Edward  UI.,  and  every  species  of  felony 
that  did  not  subsist  before  the  first  of  Henry  VIII.J  The 
parliament  next  declared  the  queen  to  be  legitimate,  ratified 
the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  of  jAjragon,  and  an- 
nulled the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer,§  whom  they 
greatly  blamed  on  that  account  No  mention,  however,  is 
mnde  of  the  pope's  authority,  as  any  ground  of  the  marriage. 
All  the  statutes  of  King  Edward  with  regard  to  religion  were 
repealed  by  one  vote.||  The  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  reversed  ;  and  this  act  of  justice  was  more  reasonable 
than  the  declaring  of  that  attainder  invalid  without  further 
authority.  Many  clauses  of  the  riot  act,  passed  in  the  late 
reign,  were  revived  :  a  step  which  eluded  in  a  great  measure 
the  popular  statute  enacted  at  the  first  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  the  compliance  of  the  two  houses  with 
the  queen^i  inclinations,  they  had  still  a  reserve  in  certain 
articles ;  and  her  choice  of  a  husband,  in  particular,  was  of 
such  importance  to  national  interest,  that  they  were  determined 
not  to  submit  tamely,  in  that  respect,  to  her  will  and  pleasure. 
There  were  three  marriages  fl  concerning  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Mary  had  deliberated  after  her  accession.  The 
first  person  proposed  to  her  was  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonsnire, 
who,  being  an  Englishman  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  could 
not  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  nation  ;  and  as  he  was  of 

•  Fox,  voL  iii.  p.  19.  t  Burnet,  voL  iL  p.  2S2. 

X  M^uiae,  sess.  L  cap.  1.  By  this  repeal,  though  it  was  in  general 
popular,  the  clause  of  5  and  6  Edward  YI.  cap.  11,  was  lost,  which 
required  the  can£ronting  of  two  witnesses  in  order  to  prove  sny 
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an  encaging  person  and  address,  hA  bad  visibly  gained  on  tbe 

2ueen^8  afiections,*  and  hints  were  dropped  him  of  her  faTor* 
ble  dispositions  towards  hini.f  But  that  noUeman  neglected 
these  overtures ;  and  seemed  rather  to  attach  himself  to  tbe 
lady  Elizabeth,  whose  youth  and  agreeable  conversatioQ  be 
preferred  to  all  the  power  and  grandeur  of  her  sister.  Tim 
choice  occasioned  a  great  coldness  in  Mary  towards  Devon- 
shire ;  and  made  her  break  out  in  a  declared  animosity  against 
Elizabeth.  The  ancient  quarrel  between  their  mothers  had 
sunk  deep  into  the  maligiuuit  heart  of  the  queen  ;  and  afkr 
the  declaration  made  by  parliament  in  favor  of  Catharine^ 
marriage,  she  wanted  not  a  pretence  for  representing  tbe 
birth  of  her  sister  as  illegitimate.  The  attachment  oi  Eliz- 
abeth to  the  reformed  religion  ofiended  Mary's  bigotry ;  and 
as  the  young  princess  had  made  some  difficulty  in  disguising 
her  sentiments,  violent  menaces  had  been  employed  to  bring 
her  to  compliance.}  But  when  the  queen  found  that  Eliz- 
abeth had  obstructed  her  views  in  a  point  which,  perhaps, 
touched  her  still  more  nearly,  her  resentment,  excited  by 
pride,  no  longer  knew  any  bounds,  and  the  princess  was 
visibly  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.^ 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  priest's  orders,  was 
another  party  proposed  to  the  queen;  and  there  appeared 
many  reasons  to  induce  her  to  make  choice  of  thb  prelate. 
The  high  character  of  Pole  for  virtue  and  humanity ;  the  great 
regard  paid  him  by  the  Catholic  church,  of  which  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  highest  dignity  on  the  death  of  Paul  HI. ;  || 
the  queen's  affection  for  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  his  mother, 
who  had  once  been  her  governess ;  the  violent  animosity  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Romish  communion ;  all  these  considerations  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  Mary.  But  the  cardinal  was  now  in 
the  decline  of  life ;  and  having  contracted  habits  of  study 
and  retirement,  he  was  represented  to  her  as  unqualified  for 
the  bustle  of  a  court  and  the  hurry  of  business.^!  The  queen, 
therefore,  dropped  all  thoughts  of  that  alliance :  but  as  she 
entertained  a  great  regard  for  Pole's  wisdom  and  virtue,  she 
still  intended  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  in  the  admin- 
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istration  of  her  government.  She  secretly  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  Commendone,  an  agent  of  Cardinal  Dandino, 
legate  at  Brussels ;  she  sent  assurances  to  the  pope,  then 
Julius  ni.,  of  her  earnest  desire  to  reconcile  herself  and  her 
kingdoms  to  the  holy  see  ;  and  she  desired  that  Pole  might  be 
appointed  legate  for  the  performance  of  that  pious  office.* 

These  two  marriages  being  rejected,  the  queen  cast  her 
eye  towards  the  emperor's  femily,  from  which  her  mother 
was  descended,  and  which,  during  her  own  distresses,  had 
always  afibrded  her  countenance  and  protection.  Charles  Y., 
who  a  few  years  before  was  almost  absolute  master  of  Ger- 
many, had  exercised  his  power  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner, 
that  he  gave  extreme  disgust  to  the  nation,  who  apprehended 
the  total  extinction  of  their  liberties  from  the  encroachments 
of  that  monarch.t  Religion  had  served  him  as  a  pretence 
for  his  usurpations ;  and  from  the  same  principle  he  met  with 
that  opposition  which  overthrew  his  grandeur,  and  dashed  all 
his  ambitious  hopes.  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  enraged 
that  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who,  by  his  advice,  and  on  his 
assurance^  had  put  himself  into  the  emperor's  hands,  should 
be  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner,  formed  a  secret  conspiracy 
among  the  Protestant  princes ;  and,  covering  his  intentions 
with  the  most  artful  disguises,  he  suddenly  marched  his  forces 
against  Charies,  and  narrowly  missed  becoming  master  of  his 
person.  The  Protestants  flew  to  arms  in  every  quarter ;  and 
their  insurrection,  aided  by  an  invasion  from  France,  redueed 
the  emperor  to  such  difficulties,  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  terms  of  peace  which  insured  the  independency  of  Grer- 
many.  To  retrieve  his  honor,  he  made  an  attack  on  France ; 
and  laying  siege  to  Metz  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  he  conducted  the  enterprise  in  person,  and  seemed 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  succeed  in  an  undertaking 
which  had  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe.  But  the  duke  of 
Guise,  who  defended  Metz  with  a  garrison  composed  of  tho 
bravest  nobility  of  France,  exerted  such  vigilance,  conduct, 
and  valor,  that  the  siege  was  protracted  to  the  depth  of 
^nter ;  and  the  emperor  found  it  dangerous  to  persevere 
any  longer.  He  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army  into 
the  Low  Countries,  much  dejected  with  that  reverse  of 
fortune  which  in  his  declining  years,  had  so  fatally  overtaken 
him. 
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No  sooner  did  Charles  hear  of  the  death  of  Edward,  md 
the  fw.cession  of  his  kinswoman  Mary  to  the  crown  of  £iig- 
land,  than  he  formed  the  scheme  of  acquiring  that  kingdom 
to  his  iamily ;  and  he  hoped  by  this  incident  to  balance  all 
the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  Germany.  His  son 
Philip  was  a  widower ;  and  though  he  was  only  twenty-sevmi 
years  of  age,  eleven  years  younger  than  the  queen,  this 
objection,  it  was  thought,  would  be  overlooked,  and  diere  was 
no  reason  to  despair  of  her  still  having  a  numerous  issue. 
The  emperor,  therefore,  immediately  sent  over  an  agent  to 
signify  his  intentions  to  Mary ;  who,  pleased  with  the  support 
of  so  powerful  an  alliance,  and  glad  to  unite  herself  more 
closely  with  her  mother's  family,  to  which  she  was  ever 
strongly  attached,  readily  embraced  the  proposal.  Norfolk, 
Arundel,  and  Paget,  gave  their  advice  for  the  match:  and 
Gardiner,  who  was  become  prime  minister,  and  who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  office  of  chancellor,  finding  how  Maiy*s 
inclinations  lay,  seconded  the  project  of  the  Spanish  alliance. 
At  the  same  time  he  represented,  both  to  her  and  the  emperor, 
the  necessity  of  stopping  all  further  innovations  in  religion, 
till  the  completion  of  the  marriage.  He  observed,  that  the 
parliament  amidst  all  their  compliances  had  discovered  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  jealousy,  and  seemed  at  present  determined 
to  grant  no  further  concessions  in  favor  of  the  Catholic 
religion  :  that  though  they  might  make  a  sacrifice  to  ttieir 
sovereign  of  some  speculative  principles  which  they  did  not 
well  comprehend,  or  of  some  rites  which  seemed  not  of  any 
great  moment,  they  had  imbibed  such  strong  prejudices 
against  the  pretended  usurpations  and  exactions  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  that  they  would  with  great  difficulty  be  again 
brought  to  submit  to  its  authority :  that  the  danger  of  resuming 
the  abbey  lands  would  alarm  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
induce  them  to  encourage  the  prepossessions,  which  were  but 
too  general  among  the  people,  against  the  doctrine  and  worship 
of  the  Catholic  church :  that  much  pains  had  been  taken  to 
prejudice  the  nation  against  the  Spanish  alliance  ;  and  if  that 
point  were  urged  at  the  same  time  with  further  changes  in 
religion,  it  would  hazard  a  general  revolt  and  insurrectioQ: 
that  the  marriage  being  once  completed  would  give  authority 
to  the  queen's  measures,  and  enable  her  afterwards  to  forwara 
the  pious  work  in  which  she  was  engaged :  and  that  it  was 
even  necessary  previously  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  mar- 
Tiage,  by  rendering  the  oonditions  extromely  favorable^  to  ths 
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English,  and  such  as  would  seem  to  insure  to  them  their 
independency,  and  the  entire  possession  of  their  ancient 
laws  and  privileges .• 

The  emperor,  well  acquainted  with  the  prudence  and  expe- 
rience of  Grardiner,  assented  to  all  these  reasons,  and  he 
endeavored  to  temper  the  zeal  of  Mary,  by  representing  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  gradually  in  the  great  work  of  con- 
verting the  nation.  Hearing  that  Cardinal  Pole,  more  sincere 
in  his  religious  opinions,  and  less  guided  by  the  maxims  of 
human  policy,  after  having  sent  contrary  advice  to  the  queen, 
had  set  out  on  his  journey  to  England,  where  he  was  to  exer- 
cise his  legatine  commission,  he  fiiought  proper  to  stop  him  at 
Dillinghen,  a  town  on  the  Danube  ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained 
Mary's  consent  for  this  detention.  The  negotiation  for  the 
marriage  meanwhile  proceeded  apace ;  and  Mary's  intentions 
of  espousing  Philip  became  generally  known  to  the  nation 
rhe  commons,  who  hoped  that  they  had  gained  the  queen  by 
the  concessions  which  they  had  already  made,  were  alarmed 
to  hear  that  she  was  resolved  to  contract  a  foreign  alliance ; 
and  they  i^nt  a  committee  to  remonstrate  in  strong  terms 
against  that  dangerous  measure.  To  prevent  further  appli- 
cations of  the  same  kind,  she  thought  proper  to  dissolve  the 
parliament. 

A  convocation  had  been  summoned  at  the  same  time  witl" 
the  parliament ;  and  the  majority  here  also  appeared  to  be  of 
the  court  religion.  An  offer  was  very  frankly  made  by  the 
Romanists,  to  dispute  concerning  the  points  controverted 
between  the  two  communions ;  and  as  transubstantiation  wa? 
the  article  which  of  all  others  they  deemed  the  clearest,  and 
founded  on  the  most  irresistible  arguments,  they  chose  to  try 
their  strength  by  defending  it.  The  Protestants  pushed  the 
dispute  as  far  as  the  clamor  and  noise  of  their  antagonists 
would  permit ;  and  they  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  ob- 
tained some  advantage,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  they 
obliged  the  Catholics  to  avow  that,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
Christ  had  in  his  last  supper  held  himself  in  his  hand,  and 
had  swallowed  and  eaten  himself.t  This  triumph,  however, 
was  confined  only  to  their  own  party :  the  Romanists  main- 
tained, that  their  champions  had  clearly  the  better  of  the  day  • 
that  their  adversaries  were  blind  and  obstinate  heretics ;  that 

•  Bamet  voL  ii.  p.  261. 
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nothing  but  the  most  extreme  depravity  of  heart  could  indnoe 
men  to  contest  such  self-evident  principles;  and  that  the 
severest  punishments  were  due  to  their  perverse  wickedDeas. 
So  pleased  were  they  with  their  superiority  in  this  favorite 
point,  that  they  soon  after  renewed  the  dispute  at  Oxford ; 
and,  to  show  that  they  feared  no  force  of  learning  or  abilities, 
where  reason  was  so  evident  on  their  side,  they  sent  thither 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  under  a  guard,  to  try  whether 
these  renowned  controversialists  could  find  any  appearance 
of  argument  to  defend  their  bafiied  principles.*  The  issue 
of  the  debate  was  very  difierent  from  what  it  appeared  to  be  a 
few  years  before,  in  a  famous  conference  held  at  the  same 
place  during  the  reign  of  Edward. 

[1554.1  Afler  the  parliament  and  convocation  weie  dis- 
missed, the  new  laws  with  regard  to  religion,  though  they  had 
been  anticipated  in  most  places  by  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics, 
countenanced  by  government,  were  still  more  openly  put 
in  execution :  the  mass  was  every  where  reestablished ;  and 
marriage  was  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  any  spiritual 
office.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  three  fourths 
of  the  clergy  were  at  this  time  deprived  of  their  livings, 
though  other  historians,  more  accurate,!  have  estimated  the 
number  of  sufferers  to  be  far  short  of  this  proportion.  A  vis- 
itation was  appointed,  in  order  to  restore  more  perfectly  the 
mass  and  the  ancient  rites.  Among  other  articles,  the  com- 
missioners were  enjoined  to  forbid  the  oath  of  supremacy  to 
be  taken  by  the  clergy  on  their  receiving  any  benefice.|  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  this  oath  had  been  established  by  the 
/aws  of  Henry  VIII.,  wijich  were  still  in  force. 

This  violent  and  sudden  change  of  religion  inspired  the 
Protestants  with  great  discontent ;  and  even  affected  indiffer- 
ent spectators  with  concern,  by  the  hardships  to  which  so 
many  individuals  were*  on  that  account  exposed.  But  the 
Spanish  match  was  a  point  of  more  general  concern,  and  dif- 
fused universal  apprehension  for  the  liberty  and  independene« 
of  the  nation.  To  obviate  all  clamor,  the  articles  of  marriage 
weie  drawn  as  favorable  as  possible  for  the  interests  and 
security,  and  even  grandeur  of  England.  It  was  agreed,  that 
though  Philip  should  have  the  title  of  king,  the  administnUioo 

*  Mem.  Cranm.  p.  354.    Heylin,  p.  50. 
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should  be  entirely  in  the  queen ;  that  no  foreigner  should  be 
capable  of  enjoying  any  office  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  no  inno* 
▼ation  should  be  made  in  the  English  laws,  customs,  and  priv- 
ileges ;  that  Philip  should  not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without 
her  consent,  nor  any  of  her  children  without  the  consent  of 
the  nobility ;  that  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  be 
settled  as  her  jointure ;  that  the  male  issue  of  this  marriage 
should  inherit,  together  with  England,  both  Burgundy  and  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  that  if  Don  Carlos,  Philip^s  son  by  his 
former  marriage,  should  die,  and  his  line  be  extinct,  the 
queen^s  issue,  whether  male  or  female,  should  inherit  Spain, 
Sicily,  Milan,  and  all  the  other  dominions  of  Philip.*  Such 
was  the  treaty  of  marriage  signed  by. Count  Egmont  and  three 
other  ambassadors,  sent  over  to  England  by  the  emperor.t 

These  articles,  when  published,  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the 
nation.  It  was  universally  said,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  England,  would  verbally  agree  to  any  terms ; 
and  the  greater  advantage  there  appeared  in  the  conditions 
which  he  granted,  the  more  certainly  might  it  be  concluded 
that  he  had  no  serious  intention  of  observing  them :  that  the 
usual  fraud  and  ambition  of  that  monarch  might  assure  the 
nation  of  such  a  conduct :  and  his  son  Philip,  while  he  inherited 
these  vices  from  his  father,  added  to  them  tyranny,  sullenness, 
pride,  and  barbarity,  more  dangerous  vices  of  his  own :  that 
England  would  become  a  province,  and  a  province  to  a  king- 
dom  which  usually  exercised  the  most  violent  authority  over 
all  her  dependent  dominions:  that  the  Netherlands,  Milan, 
Sicily,  Naples,  groaned  under  the  burden  of  Spanish  tyranny  ; 
and  throughout  all  the  new  conquests  in  America  there  had 
been  displayed  scenes  of  unrelenting  cruelty,  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  history  of  mankind  :  that  the  inquisition  was  a  tribunal 
invented  by  that  tyrannical  nation,  and  would  infallibly,  with 
all  their  other  laws  and  institutions,  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
land; and  that  the  divided  sentiments  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  religion  would  subject  multitudes  to  this  iniquitous 
tribunal,  and  would  reduce  the  whole  nation  to  the  most  abject 
servitude.! 

These  complaints  being  diffused  every  where,  prepared  the 
people  for  a  rebellion  ;   and  had  any  foreign  power  given 
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them  encouragement,  dt  any  great  man  appeared  to  head 
them,  the  consequence  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  queen^s 
authority.  But  the  king  of  France,  though  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  emperor,  refused  to  concur  in  any  proposal  for 
an  insurrection,  lest  he  should  afford  Mary  a  pretence  for 
declaring  war  against  him.*  And  the  more  pi  ident  part  of 
he  nobility  thought  that,  as  the  evils  of  the  Spanish  alliance 
were  only  dreaded  at  a  distance,  matters  were  not  yet  fully 
prepared  for  a  general  revolt.  Some  persons,  however,  more 
turbulent  than  the  rest,  believed  that  it  would  be  safer  ti 
prevent  than  to  redress  grievances ;  and  they  formed  a  god*' 
spiracy  to  rise  in  arms,  and  declare  against  the  queen^s  mar- 
riage with  Philip.  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  purposed  to  raise  Kent; 
Sir  Peter  Carew,  Devonshire ;  and  they  engaged  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  l>y  the  hopes  of  recovering  the  crown  for  the  ludy 
Jane,  to  attempt  raising  the  midland  counties.t  Carew^s  impa 
tience  or  apprehensions  engaged  him  to  break  the  concert, 
and  to  rise  in  arms  before  the  day  appointed.  He  was  soon 
suppressed  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  constrained  to  fly  into 
France.  On  this  intelligence,  Suffolk,  dreading  an  arrest, 
suddenly  left  the  town  with  his  brothers.  Lord  Thomas  and 
Lord  Leonard  Gray,  and  endeavored  to  raise  the  people  in 
tlie  counties  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  where  his  interest  lay; 
but  he  was  so  closely  pursued  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  that  he  was  obliged  to  dk- 
perse  his  followers,  and  being  discovered  in  his  concealment, 
he  was  carried  prisoner  to  London.|  Wiat  was  at  first  more 
successful  in  his  attempt ;  and  having  published  a  declaration, 
at  Maidstone  in  Kent,  against  the  queen^s  evil  counsellors,  and 
against  the  Spanish  match,  without  any  mention  of  religion, 
the  people  began  to  ficx^k  to  his  standard.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, with  Sir  Henry  Jernegan,  was  sent  against  him,  at  tiie 
head  of  the  guards  and  some  other  troops,  reenforced  with 
five  hundred  Londoners  commanded  by  Bret :  and  he  camo 
within  sight  of  the  rebels  at  Rochester,  where  they  had  fixed 
their  head-quarters.  Sir  George  Harper  here  pretended  to 
desert  from  them ;  but  having  secretly  gained  Bret,  these  twc 
malecontents  so  wrought  on  the  Londoners,  that  the  whole 
body  deserted  to  Wiat,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  coo 

*  X)6p6ches  de  Noailles,  voL  ii.  p.  249 ;  voL  iii.  p.  17*  68* 
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tribute  to  enslave  their  native  country.  Norfolk,  dreading  the 
contagion  of  the  example,  immediately  retreatiid  with  his 
troops,  and  took  shelter  in  the  city.* 

After  this  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  especially 
of  the  Londoners,  who  were  mostly  ProVestants,  Wiat  was  en- 
couraged to  proceed ;  he  led  his  forceu  to  Southwark,  where 
he  required  of  the  queen  that  she  should  put  the  Tower  into 
bis  hands,  should  deliver  four  counsellors  as  hostages,  and  in 
order  to  insure  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  should  immediately 
marry  an  Englishman.  Finding  that  the  bridge  was  seciured 
against  him,  and  that  the  city  was  overawed,  he  marched  up 
to  Kingston,  where  he  passed  the  river  with  four  thousand 
men ;  and  returning  towards  Liondon,  hoped  to  encourage  his 
partisans  who  had  engaged  to  declare  for  him.  He  had  im 
prudently  wasted  so  much  time  at  Southwark,  and  in  his 
march  from  Kingston,  that  the  critical  season,  on  which  all 
popular  commotions  depend,  was  entirely  lost :  though  he 
entered  Westminster  without  resistance,  his  followers,  finding 
that  no  person  of  note  joined  him,  insensibly  fell  off,  and  he 
was  at  last  seized  near  Temple  Bar  by  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley .f 
Four  hundred  persons  are  said  to  have  suffered  for  this  rebel- 
lion :  {  four  hundred  more  were  conducted  before  the  queen 
with  ropes  about  their  necks  :  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
received  a  pardon,  and  were  dismissed.  Wiat  was  condemned 
and  executed  :  as  it  had  been  reported  that,  on  his  examina- 
tion, he  had  accused  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire as  accomplices,  he  took  care,  on  the  scaffold,  before  the 
whole  people,  fully  to  acquit  them  of  having  any  share  in  his 
rebellion. 

The  lady  Elizabeth  had  been,  during  some  time,  treeUed 
with  great  harshness  by  her  sister  ;  and  many  studied  instan- 
ces of  discouragement  and  disrespect  had  been  practised 
against  her.  She  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  court  after  the 
countess  of  Lenox  and  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  as  if  she  were 
not  legitimate :  §  her  friends  were  discountenanced  on  every 
occasion:  and  while  her  virtues,  which  were  now  become 
eminent,  drew  to  her  the  attendance  oi  all  the  young  nobility, 
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and  rendered  her  the  favorite  of  the  nation ;  *  the  inaleTolence 
of  the  queen  still  discovered  itself  every  day  by  fresh  symp- 
toms, and  obliged  the  princess  to  retire  into  the  country. 
Mary  seized  the  opportunity  of  this  rebellion ;  and  hoping  to 
involve  her  sister  in  some  appearance  of  guilt,  sent  for  her 
under  a  strong  guard,  committed  her  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  strictly  examined  by  the  council.  But  the  public 
declaration  made  by  Wiat  rendered  it  impracticable  to  employ 
against  her  any  false  evidence  which  might  have  offered ;  and 
UiO  princess  made  so  good  a  defence,  that  the  queen  found 
herself  under  a  necessity  of  releasing  her.t  In  order  to  send 
her  out  of  the  kingdom,  a  marriage  was  offerpd  her  with  tho 
duke  of  Savoy ;  and  when  she  declined  ^e  proposal,  she  was 
committed  to  custody  under  a  strong  guard  at  Wodestoke.! 
The  earl  of  Devonshire,  though  equally  innocent,  was  con- 
fined in  Fotheringay  Castle. 

But  this  rebellion  proved  still  more  fatal  to  the  lady  Jane 
Gray,  as  well  as  to  her  husband  :  the  duke  of  Sufiblk^s  guilt 
was  imputed  to  her;  and  though  the  rebels  and  malecontents 
seemed  chiefly  to  rest  their  hopes  on  the  lady  Elizabeth  and 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  queen,  incapable  of  generosity  or 
clemency,  determined  to  remove  every  person  from  whom  the 
least  danger  could  be  apprehended.  Warning  was  given  the 
lady  Jane  to  prepare  for  death ;  a  doom  which  she  had  long 
expected,  and  which  the  innocence  of  her  life,  as  well  as  the 
misfortunes  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  rendered  nowise 
unwelcome  to  her.  The  queen^s  zeal,  under  color  of  tender 
mercy  to  the  prisoner's  soul,  induced  her  to  send  divines,  who 
harassed  her  with  perpetual  disputation  ;  and  even  a  reprieve 
for  three  days  was  granted  her,  in  hopes  that  she  would  be  per- 
suaded  during  that  time  to  pay,  by  a  timely  conversion,  some 
regard  to  her  eternal  welfare.  The  lady  Jane  had  presence 
of  mind,  in  those  melancholy  circumstances,  not  only  to  de- 
fend her  religion  by  all  the  topics  then  in  use,  but  also  to  write 
a  letter  to  her  sister  §  in  the  Greek  language ;  in  which,  be»defl 
sending  her  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue,  she  ex- 
horted her  to  maintain,  in  every  fortune,  a  like  steady  perse- 
verance.    On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  husband,  Ixnd 
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Guildford,  desired  permission  to  see  her ;  but  she  refused  her 
consent,  and  informed  him  by  a  message,  that  the  tenderness 
of  their  parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  of  both,  and  would 
too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  that  constancy  Arhich  their 
approaching  end  required  of  them :  their  separation,  she  said, 
would  be  only  for  a  moment ;  and  they  would  soon  rejoin  each 
other  in  a  scene  where  their  affections  would  be  forever  united, 
and  where  death,  disappointment,  and  misfortunes,  could  no 
longer  have  access  to  them,  or  disturb  their  eternal  felicity.* 

It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane  and  Latd 
Guildford  together  on  the  same  scaffold  at  Tower  Hill ;  but  the 
council,  dreadmg  the  compassion  of  the  people  for  their  youth, 
beauty,  innocence,  and  noble  birth,  changed  their  orders,  and 
gave  directions  that  she  should  be  beheaded  within  the  verge 
of  the  Tower.  She  saw  her  husband  led  to  execution  ;  and 
having  given  him  from  the  window  some  token  of  her  remem« 
brance,  she  waited  with  tranquillity  till  her  own  appointed 
hour  should  bring  her  to  a  like  fate.  She  even  saw  his  head- 
less  body  carried  back  in  a  can ;  and  found  herself  more  con- 
firmed by  the  reports  which  she  heard  of  the  constancy  of  his 
end,  than  shaken  by  so  tender  and  melancholy  a  spectacle. 
Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower,  when  he  led  her  to 
execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some  small  present, 
which  he  might  keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her :  she 
gave  him  her  table-book,  on  which  she  had  just  written  three 
sentences  on  seeing  her  husband's  dead  body ;  one  in  Greek, 
another  in  Latin,  a  third  in  English.t  The  purport  of  them 
was,  that  human  justice  was  against  his  body,  but  divine  mercy 
would  be  favorable  to  his  soul ;  that  if  her  fault  deserved  pun- 
ishment, her  youth  at  least,  knd  her  imprudence,  were  worthy 
of  excuse ;  and  that  God  and  posterity,  she  trusted,  would 
show  her  favor.  On  the  scaffold  she  made  a  speech  to  the 
bystanders ;  in  which  the  mildness  of  her  disposition  led  her 
to  take  the  blame  wholly  on  herself,  without  uttenng  one  com- 
plaint against  the  severity  with  which  she  had  been  treated. 
She  said,  that  her  offence  was  not  the  having  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  crown,  but  the  not  rejecting  it  with  sufficient  con- 
stancy; that  she  had  less  erred  through  ambition  than 
dirough  reverence  to  her  parents,  whom  she  had  been  taught 
to  respect  and  obey :  that  she  willingly  received  death,  as  the 
only  satisfaction  which  she  could  now  make  to  the  injured 

•  Hsylin,  p.  167.    Baker,  p.  819.  t  HeyliD,  p.  167. 
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State ;  and  though  her  infringement  of  the  laws  had  heen  con- 
strained,  she  wou  i  show,  hy  her  voluntary  submissioo  to  theii 
sentence,  that  she  was  desirous  to  atone  for  that  disobedience 
into  which  too  much  filial  piety  had  betrayed  her :  that  she 
had  justly  deserved  this  punishment  for  being  made  the  instru- 
ment, though  the  unwilling  instrument,  of  the  ambition  of 
others  ;  and  that  the  story  of  her  life,  she  hoped,  might  at  least 
be  useful,  by  proving  that  innocence  excuses  not  great  mu- 
deeds,  if  they  tend  anywise  to  the  destruction  of  the  commoo- 
wealth.  After  uttering  these  words,  she  caused  herself  to  be 
disrobed  by  her  women ;  and  with  a  steady  serene  countenance 
submitted  herself  to  the  executioner.* 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed 
soon  after ;  and  would  have  met  with  more  compassion,  had 
not  his  temerity  been  the  cause  of  his  daughter's  untimely 
end.  Lord  Thomas  Gray  lost  his  life  for  the  same  crime.  Sur 
Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  tried  in  Guildhall ;  but  there  ap- 
pearing no  satisfactory  evidence  against  him,  he  was  able,  by 
making  an  admirable  defence,  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  the  jury 
in  his  favor.  The  queen  was  so  enraged  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, that,  instead  of  releasing  him  as  the  law  required,  sbe 
recommitted  him  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  him  in  close  confine- 
ment during  some  time.  But  her  resentment  stopped  not 
here  :  the  jury,  being  summoned  before  the  council,  were  all 
sent  to  prison,  and  afterwards  fined,  some  of  them  a  thousand 
pounds,  others  two  thousand  apiece.t  This  violence  proved 
fatal  to  several;  among  others  to  Sir  John  Throgmorton, 
brother  to  Sir  Nicholas,  who  was  condemned  on  no  better 
evidence  than  had  formerly  been  rejected.  The  queen  filled 
the  Tower  and  all  the  prisons  with  nobility,  jind  gentry,  whom 
their  interest  with  the  nation,  rather  than  any  appearance  of 
guilt,  had  made  the  objects  of  her  suspicion ;  and  finding  that 
she  was  universally  hated,  she  determined  to  disable  the  peo- 
ple from  resistance,  by  ordering  general  musters,  and  direct- 
ing the  commissioners  to  seize  their  arms,  and  lay  them  up  in 
forts  and  castles.| 

Though  the  government  labored  under  so  general  an  odium, 
die  queen's  authority  had  received  such  an  increase  from  the 

*  Heylin,  p.  167.    Fox,  vol  iii.  p.  36,  37.    HoHngshed,  p.  1099. 

t  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  99.  Stowe,  p.  624.  Baker,  p.  320.  HoHngshed 
p.  1104,  1121.  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.  D6p.  de  Noailles,  voL  iii 
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mipprcssion  of  Wiaf  s  rebellion,  that  the  ministry  hoped  to  find 
a  compliant  disposition  in  the  new  parliament  which  was  sum« 
moned  to  assemble.  The  emperor  also,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  same  end,  had  borrowed  no  less  a  sum  than  ibur  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  which  he  had  sent  over  to  England  to  be 
distributed  in  bribes  and  pensions  among  the  members  :  a  per« 
nicious  practice,  of  which  there  had  not  hitherto  been  any 
instance  in  England.  And  not  to  give  the  public  any  alarm 
with  regard  to  the  church  lands,  the  queen,  notwithstanding 
her  Jbigotry,  resumed  her  title  of  supiisme  head  of  the  church, 
which  she  had  dropped  three  months  before.  Gardiner,  the 
chancellor,  opened  the  session  by  a  speech;  in  which  ho 
asserted  the  queen's  hereditary  title  to  the  crown ;  maintained 
her  right  of  choosing  a  husband  for  herself;  observed  how 
prc^r  a  use  she  had  made  of  that  right,  by  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  an  old  ally,  descended  from  the  house  of  Burgundy ; 
and  remarked  the  failure  of  Henry  VIII.'s  posterity,  of  whom 
there  now  remained  none  but  the  queen  and  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth.  He  added,  that,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniencies 
which  might  arise  from  different  pretenders,  it  was  necessary 
to  invest  the  queen,  by  law,  with  a  power  of  disposing  of  the 
crown,  and  of  appointing  her  successor :  a  power,  he  paid, 
which  was  not  to  be  thought  unprecedented  in  England,  since 
it  had  formerly  been  conferred  on  Henry  VIII.* 

The  parliament  was  much  disposed  to  gratify  the  queen  in 
all  her  desires ;  but  when  the  liberty,  independency,  and 
very  being  of  the  nation  were,  in  such  visible  danger,  they 
could  not  by  any  means  be  brought  to  compliance.  They 
knew  both  the  inveterate  hatred  which  she  bore  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  and  her  devoted  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria  * 
they  were  acquainted  with  her  extreme  bigotry,  which  would 
lead  her  to  postpone  all  considerations  of  justice  or  national 
interest  to  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  :  they 
remarked,  that  Gardiner  had  carefully  avoided  in  his  speech 
the  giving  to  Elizabeth  the  appellation  of  the  queen's  sister ; 
and  they  thence  concluded  that  a  design  was  formed  of  ex- 
cluding her  as  illegitimate  :  they  expected  that  Mary,  if  invested 
with  such  a  power  as  she  required,  would  make  a  will  in  hei 
husband's  favor,  and  thereby  render  England  forever  a  prov- 
ince to  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  they  were  the  more  alarmed 
with  these  projects,  as  they  heard  that  Philip's  descent  from 
■  ■■■■.■  ■    ,  ■  ■< 
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the  house  of  Lancaster  was  carefully  insisted  on,  and  that  ht 
was  publicly  represented  as  the  true  and  only  heir  by  right  of 
inheritance. 

The  parliament,  therefore,  aware  of  their  danger,  were 
determined  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  precipice  which 
lay  before  them.  They  could  not  avoid  ratifying  the  articles 
of  marriage,*  which  were  drawn  very  favorable  for  England ; 
but  they  declined  the  passing  of  any  such  law  as  the  chancel- 
lor pointed  out  to  them :  they  would  not  so  much  as  declare 
it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  the  queen^s  hus- 
band while  she  was  alive  ;  an^  a  bill  introduced  for  that  pur- 
pose was  laid  aside  after  the  first  reading.  The  more  efiectii- 
ally  to  cut  off  Philip's  hopes  of  possessing  any  authority  in 
England,  they  passed  a  law  in  which  they  declared,  ^*  that  her 
majesty,  as  their  only  queen,  should  solely,  and  as  a  sole 
queen,  enjoy  the  crown  and  sovereignty  of  her  realms,  with 
all  the  preeminences,  dignities,  and  rights  thereto  belonging, 
in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  after  her  marriage  as  bof(»e, 
without  any  title  or  claim  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Spain, 
either  as  tenant  by  courtesy  of  the  realm,  or  by  any  other 
means.''  t 

A  law  passed  in  this  parliament  for  reerecting  the  bishopric 
of  Durham,  which  had  been  dissolved  by  the  last  parliament 
of  Edward.|  The  queen  had  already,  by  an  exertion  of  her 
power,  put  Tonstal  in  possession  of  that  see  :  but  though  it 
was  usual  at  that  time  for  the  crown  to  assume  authority  which 
might  seem  entirely  legislative,  it  was  always  deem^  more 
safe  and  satisfactory  to  procure  the  sanction  of  pariiament 
Bills  were  introduced  for  suppressing  heterodox  opinions  con- 
tained in  books,  and  for  reviving  the  law  of  the  six  articles, 
together  with  those  against  the  Lollards,  and  against  heresjr 
and  erroneous  preaching ;  but  none  of  these  laws  could  pass 
the  two  houses :  a  proof  that  the  parliament  had  reserves  even 
in  their  concessions  with  regard  to  religion ;  about  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  less  scrupulous.  The  queen,  therefore, 
finding  that  they  would  not  serve  all  her  purposes,  finished  the 
session  by  dissolving  them. 

Mary's  thoughts  were  now  entirely  employed  about  receiv- 
ing Don  Philip,  whose  arrival  she  hourly  expected.  This  prin- 
cess, who  had  lived  so  many  years  in  a  very  reserved  and 

•  1  Mar.  Pari.  2,  cap.  2.  f  1  Mar.  ParL  2,  cfl^  1. 
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priyate  manner,  without  any'  prospect  or  hopes  of  a  husband, 
was  so  smitten  with  affection  for  her  young  consort,  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  that  she  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience 
for  the  completion  of  the  marriage ;  and  every  obstacle  was 
to  her  a  source  of  anxiety  and  discontent.*  She  complained 
of  Philip's  delays  as  affected  ;  and  she  could  not  conceal  her 
vexation,  that,  though  she  brought  him  a  kingdom  as  her 
dowry,  he  treated  her  with  such  neglect  that. he  had  never 
yet  favored  her  with  a  single  letter.f  Her  fondness  was  but 
the  more  increased  by  this  supercilious  treatment ;  and  when 
she  found  that  her  subjects  had  entertained  the  greatest  aver- 
sion for  the  event  to  which  she  directed  her  fondest  wishes, 
she  made  the  whole  English  nation  the  object  of  her  resent- 
ment. A  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Effingham, 
had  been  fitted  out  to  convoy  Philip  from  Spain,  where  he 
then  resided ;  but  the  admiral  informing  her  that  the  discon- 
tents ran  very  high  among  the  seamen,  and  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  Philip  to  intrust  himself  in  their  hands,  she  gave 
orders  to  dismiss  them.|  She  then  dreaded  lest  the  French 
fleet,  being  masters  of  the  sea,  might  intercept  her  husband ; 
and  every  rumor  of  danger,  every  blast  of  wind,  threw  her 
into  panics  and  convulsions.  Her  health,  and  even  her  under- 
standing, were  visibly  hurt  by  this  extreme  impatience ;  and 
she  was  struck  with  a  new  apprehension  lest  her  person, 
impaired  by  time  and  blasted  by  sickness,  should  prove  dis* 
agreeable  to  her  future  consort  Her  glass  discovered  to  her 
how  haggard  she  was  become  ;  and  when  she  remarked  the 
decay  of  her  beauty,  she  knew  not  whether  she  ought  more 
to  desire  or  apprehend  the  arrival  of  Philip.§ 

At  last  came  the  moment  so  impatiently  expected  ;  and 
news  was  brought  the  queen  of  Philip's  arrival  at  Southampton.  || 
A  few  days  after  they  were  married  in  Westminster ;  and 
having  made  a  pompous  entry  into  London,  where  Philip  dis- 
played his  wealth  with  great  ostentation,  she  carried  lum  to 

♦  Strype,  voL  iii.  p.  125. 

t  B^piches  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

j  B^p^clies  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  220. 

il)6p6ches  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  222,  252,  253. 
Fox,  voL  iii.  p.  99.  Heylin,  p.  39.  Bumct,  vol.  UL  p.  392.  God- 
win, p.  345.  We  are  told  by  Sir  William  Monson,  p.  225,  that  tho 
tdmiral  of  England  fired  at  the  Spanish  navy  when  Philip  was  on 
board,  because  they  had  not  lowered  their  topsails,  as  a  mark  of  def«r- 
ence,  to  the  English  navy  in  the  narrow  seas:  a  very  spirited  b* 
havior,  and  very  unlike  those  times. 
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Windsor,  the  palace  in  which  they  aflerwaids  resided.  The 
prince's  behavior  was  ill  calculated  to  remove  the  prejudice* 
which  the  English  nation  had  entertained  against  him.  He 
was  distant  and  reserved  in  his  address ;  took  do  notice  of  the 
salutes  even  of  the  most  considerable  noblemen ;  and  so 
intrenched  himself  in  form  and  ceremony  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  inaccessible :  *  but  this  circumstance  rendered  him 
the  more  acceptable  to  the  queen,  who  desired  to  have  no 
company  but  lier  husband^s,  and  who  was  impatient  when  she 
met  with  any  interruption  to  her  fondness.  The  shortest 
absence  gave  her  vexation ;  and,  when  he  showed  civilities  to 
any  other  woman,  she  could  not  conceal  her  jealousy  and 
resentment 

Mary  soon  found  that  Philip^s  ruling  passion  was  ambition, 
and  that  the  only  method  of  gratifying  him  and  securing  his 
affections  was-to  render  him  master  of  England.  The  intep 
est  and  liberty  of  her  people  were  c(»isideratioQS  ot  smaD 
moment  in  comparison  of  her  obtaining  this  favorite  point 
She  summoned  a  new  parliament,  in  hopes  of  finding  tbeo 
entirely  compliant ;  and,  that  she  might  acquire  the  greater 
authority  over  them,  she  imitated  the  precedent  of  the  fonnei 
reign,  and  wrote  circular  letters,  directing  a  proper  choice  of 
members.!  The  zeal  of  the  Catholics,  the  influence  of  Span* 
ish  gold,  the  powers  of  prerogative,  the  discouragement  of 
the  gentry,  particularly  of  the  Protestants ;  all  these  causes, 
seconding  the  intrigues  of  Gardiner,  had  procured  her  a  house 
of  commons  which  was  in  a  great  measure  to  her  satisfaction; 
aad  it  was  thought,  from  the  disposition  of  the  nation,  that 
she  might  now  safely  omit,  on  her  assembling  the  parliament, 
the  title  of  ^^  supreme  head  of  the  church,  ^^  though  inseparably 
annexed  by  law  to  the  crown  of  England.!  Cardinal  Pole 
had  arrived  in  Flanders,  invested  with  legatine  powers  from 
the  pope :  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, the  parliament  passed  an  act  reversing  his  attainder  and 
restoring  his  blood ;  and  the  queen,  dispensing  with  the  old 
statute  of  provisors,  granted  him  permission  to  act  as  legate. 
The  cardinal  came  over ;  and,  afltier  being  introduced  to  the 
king  and  queen,  he  invited  the  parliament  to  reconcile  them- 
selves and  the  kingdom  to  the  apostolic  see,  from  which  they 


♦  Baker,  p.  320. 
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bad  been  so  long  and  so  unhappily  divided.  This  message 
was  taken  in  good  part ;  and  both  houses  voted  an  address  to 
Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a 
most  horrible  defection  from  the  true  church ;  professing  a  sin- 
cere repentance  of  their  past  transgressions  ;  declaring  their 
resolution  to  repeal  all  laws  enacted  in  prejudice  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  praying  their  majesties,  that,  since  they  were 
happily  uninfected  with  that  criminal  schism,  they  would  inter- 
cede with  the  holy  father  for  the  absolution  and  forgiveness 
of  their  penifent  subjects.*  The  request  was  easily  granted. 
The  legate,  in  the  name  of  his  holiness,  gave  the  parliament 
and  kingdom  absolution,  freed  them  from  all  censures,  and 
received  them  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  pope, 
then  Julius  III.,  being  informed  of  these  transactions,  said  that 
it  was  an  unexampled  instance  of  his  felicity  to  receive  thanks 
from  the  English  for  allowing  them  to  do  what  he  ought  to 
give  them  thanks  for  performing.t 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  zeal  of  those  times  for  and 
against  popery,  the  object  always  uppermost  with  the  nobility 
and  gentry  was  their  money  and  estates :  they  were  not 
brought  to  make  these  concessions  in  favor  of  Rome  till  they 
had  received  repeated  assurances,  from  the  pope  as  well  as 
the  queen,  that  the  plunder  which  they  had  made  on  the 
ecclesiastics  should  never  be  inquired  into ;  and  that  the 
abbey  and  church  lands  should  remain  with  the  present  pos- 
sessors.! But  not  trusting  altogether  to  these  promises,  the 
|>arliament  took  care,  in  the  law  itself  §  by  which  they  repealed 
the  former  statutes  enacted  against  the  pope's  authority,  to 
insert  a  clause,  in  which,  besides  bestowing  validity  on  all 
marriages  celebrated  during  the  schism,  and  fixing  the  right 
of  incumbents  to  their  benefices,  they  gave  security  to  the 
possessors  of  church  lands,  and  freed  them  from  all  danger  of 
ecclesiastical  censures.  The  convocation  also,  in  order  to 
remove  apprehensions  on  that  head,  were  induced  to  presen 
a  petition  to  the  same  purpose ;  ||  and  the  legate,  in  hia 
master's  name,  ratified  all  these  transactions.  It  now  ap- 
peared that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  queen  and  king, 
the  power  of  the  papacy  was  efiectually  suppressed  in  Eng- 

*  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  3.  Heylin,p.42.  Buxnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.  God- 
win, p.  247.  t  Father  Paul,  lib.  iv. 
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land,  and  invincible  barriers  fixed  against  its  reestablisbinenl 
For  tbough  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  for  the 
present  restored,  their  property,  on  which  their  power  much 
depended,  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  no  hopes  remained  of 
recovering  it.  Even  these  arbitrary,  powerful,  and  bigoted 
princes,  while  the  transactions  were  yet  recent,  could  not 
regain  to  the  church  her  possessions  so  lately  ravished  from 
her  ;  and  no  expedients  were  left  to  the  clergy  for  enriehing 
themselves  but  those  which  they  had  at  first  practised,  and 
which  had  required  many  ages  of  ignorance,  barbarism,  and 
superstition  to  produce  their  effect  on  mankind.* 

The  parliament,  having  secured  their  own  possessions,  were 
more  indifferent  with  regard  to  religion,  or  even  to  the  lives 
of  their  fellow-citizens  :  they  revived  the  old  sanguinary  laws 
against  heretics,t  which  had  been  rejected  in  the  former  par- 
liament :  they  also  enacted  several  statutes  against  seditioas 
words  and  rumors ;  j:  and  they  made  it  treason  to  imagine  or 
attempt  the  death  of  Philip  during  his  marriage  with  the 
queen.^  Each  parliament  hitherto  had  been  induced  to  go  a 
step  farther  than  their  predecessors ;  but  none  of  them  had 
entirely  lost  all  regard  to  national  interests.  Their  hatred 
against  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  their  suspicion  of  Philip's 
pretensions,  still  prevailed  ;  and  though  the  queen  attempted 
to  get  her  husband  declared  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown, 
and  to  have  the  administration  put  into  his  hands,  she  failed 
in  all  her  endeavors,  and  could  not  so  much  as  procure  the 
parliament  s  consent  to  his  coronation. ||  All  attempts  like- 
wise to  obtain  subsidies  from  the  commons,  in  order  to  support 
the  emperor  in  his  war  against  France,  proved  fruitless :  the 
usual  animosity  and  jealousy  of  the  English  against  that  king- 
dom seemed  to  have  given  place,  for  the  present,  to  like 
passions  against  Spain.  Philip,  sensible  of  the  prepossessions 
entertained  against  him,  endeavored  to  acquire  popularity  by 
procuring  the  release  of  several  prisoners  of  distinction ;  Lord 
Henry  Dudley,  Sir  George  Harper,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ton,  Sir  Edmond  Warner,  Sir  William  St.  Lo,  Sir  Nicholas 
Arnold,  Harrington,  Tremaine,  who  had  been  confined  from 


*  See  note  U,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
t  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  6. 
X  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  3,  9. 
$  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  10. 
I  Godwin,  p.  348.    Baker,  p.  822. 
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the  suspicions  or  resentment  of  the  court.*  But  nothing  was 
more  agreeable  to  the  nation  than  his  protecting  the  lady 
Elizabeth  from  the  spite  and  malice  of  the  queen,  and  restor- 
ing  her  to  liberty.  This  measure  was  not  the  effect  of  any 
generosity  in  Philip,  a  sentiment  of  which  he  was  wholly 
destitute  ;  but  of  a  refined  policy,  which  made  him  foresee 
that,  if  that  princess  were  put  to  death,  the  next  lawful  heir 
was  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose  succession  would  forever  annex 
England  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  earl  of  Devonshire 
also  reaped  some  benefit  from  Philip's  affectation  of  popularity, 
and  recovered  his  liberty :  but  that  nobleman,  finding  himself 
exposed  to  suspicion,  begged  permission  to  travel ;  t  and  he 
soon  after  died  at  Padua,  from  poison,  as  is  pretended,  given 
him  by  the  imperialists.  He  was  the  eleventh  and  last  earl 
of  Devonshire  of  that  noble  family,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  Europe. 

The  queen's  extreme  desire  of  having  issue  had  made  her 
fondly  give  credit  to  any  appearance  of  pregnancy ;  and 
when  the  legate  was  introduced  to  her,  she  fancied  that  she 
felt  the  embryo  stir  in  her  womb.j:  Her  flatterers  compared 
this  motion  of  the  infant  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  who 
leaped  in  his  mother's  belly  at  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin.§ 
Despatches  were  immediately  sent  to  inform  foreign  courts  of 
this  event :  orders  were  issued  to  give  puolic  thanks  :  great 
rejoicings  were  made :  the  family  of  the  young  prince  was 
already  settled  ;  ||  for  the  Catholics  held  themselves  assured 
that  the  child  was  to  be  a  male  :  and  Bonner,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, made  public  prayers  be  said,  that  Heaven  would  please 
to  render  him  beautiful,  vigorous,  and  witty.  But  the  nation 
still  remained  somewhat  incredulous ;  and  men  were  per- 
suaded that  the  queen  labored  under  infirmities  which  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  having  children.  Her  infant  proved 
only  the  commencement  of  a  dropsy,  which  the  disordered 
state  of  her  health  had  brought  upon  her.  The  belief,  how- 
ever, of  her  pregnancy  was  upheld  with  all  possible  care  ;  and 
was  one  artifice  by  which  Philip  endeavored  to  support  his 
authority  in  the  •kingdom.  [1555.]  The  parliament  passed 
a  law,  which,  in  case  of  the  queen's  demise,  appointed  him 


•  Heylin,  p.  39.    Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.    Stowe,  p.  626.    D6p6clies 
do  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  146,  147. 
t  Heylin,  p.  40.     Godwin,  p.  349. 
t  D^p^ches  de  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  25. 
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protector  during  the  minority ;  and  the  king  and  queen,  find 
ing  they  could  obtain  no  further  concessions,  came  unexpect- 
edly to  Westminster  and  dissolved  them. 

There  happened  an  incident  this  session  which  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Several  members  of  the  lower  house, 
dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  the  parliament,  but  finding 
themselves  unable  to  prevent  them,  made  a  secession,  in  order 
to  show  their  disapprobation,  and  refused  any  longer  to  attend 
the  house.*  For  this  instance  of  contumacy  they  were  indicted 
in  the  king^s  bench,  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament :  six 
of  them  submitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  paid  their 
fines :  the  rest  traversed  ;  and  the  queen  died  before  the  affiiir 
was  brought  to  an  issue.  Judging  of  the  matter  by  the  subse- 
quent claims  of  the  house  of  commons,  and,  indeed,  by  the 
true  principles  of  free  government,  this  attempt  of  the  queen'4 
ministers  must  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  bat  'ft 
gave  little  umbrage  at  the  time,  and  was  never  called  in  ques- 
tion by  any  house  of  commons  which  afterwards  sat  daring 
this  reign.  The  count  of  Noailles,  the  French  amb^tssador, 
tmys  that  the  queen  threw  several  members  into  priscm  ht 
^eir  freedom  of  speech.t 

*  Coke's  Institutes,  part  iii.  p.  17.    Strype's  Hemor.  voL  L  pt  165* 
f  Vol.  V.  p.  296. 
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^1555.]  The  success  which  Gardiner,  from  his  cautious 
and  prudent  conduct,  had  met  with  in  governing  the  parlia- 
ment, and  engaging  them  to  concur  both  in  the  Spanish  match 
and  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  ancient  religion, — two  pointy 
to  which,  it  was  believed,  they  bore  an  extreme  aversion, — had 
80  raised  his  character  for  wisdom  and  policy  that  his  opuiioa 
was  received  as  an  oracle  in  the  council ;  and  his  authority,  aa 
it  was  always  great  in  his  own  party,  no  longer  suffered  any 
opposition  or  control.  Cardinal  Pole  himself,  though  more 
beloved  on  account  of  his  virtue  and  candor,  and  though  su« 
perior  in  birth  and  station,  had  not  equal  weight  in  public 
deliberations ;  and  while  his  learning,  piety,  and  humanity 
were  extremely  respected,  he  was  represented  more  as  a  good 
inan  than  a  great  minister.  A  very  important  question  was 
frequently  debated  before  the  queen  and  council  by  these  two 
ecclesiastics ;  whether  the  laws  lately  revived  against  heretics 
should  be  put  in  execution,  or  should  only  be  employed  to 
restrain  by  terror  the  bold  attempts  of  these  zealots.  Polo  was 
very  sincere  in  his  religious  principles ;  and  though  his  mod- 
eration had  made  him  be  suspected  at  Home  of  a  tendency 
towards  Lutheranism,  he  was  seriously  persuaded  of  the 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  thought  that  no  consideration  of  human 
policy  ought  ever  to  come  in  competition  with  such  important 
interests.  Gardiner,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  made  his 
religion  subservient  to  his  schemes  of  safety  or  advancement ; 
and  by  his  unlimited  complaisance  to  Henry,  he  had  shown 
that,  had  he  not  been  pushed  to  extremity  under  the  late 
minority,  he  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
his  principles  to  the  established  theology.  This  was  the  welU 
known  character  of  these  two  great  counsellors  ;  yet  such  is 
the  prevalence  of  temper  above  system,  that  the  benevolent 
disposition  of  Pole  led  him  to  advise  a  toleration  of  the  hereti* 
cal  tenets  which  he  highly  blamed ;  while  the  severe  manners 
ef  Gardiner  inclined  him  to  support  by  persecution  that  religion 
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wbich,  at  the  bottom,  he  regarded  with  great  indifierence.* 
This  circumstance  of  public  conduct  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  and  from  being  the  object  of  deliberation  in  the 
council,  it  soon  became  the  subject  of  discourse  throughout  the 
nation.  We  shall  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the  topics  by  which 
each  side  supported,  or  might  have  supported,  their  scheme 
of  policy  ;  and  shall  display  the  opposite  reasons  which  have 
been  employed,  with  regard  to  an  argument  that  ever  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  so  much  canvassed. 

The  practice  of  persecution,  said  the  defenders  of  Pole^s 
opinion,  is  the  scandal  of  all  religion ;  and  the  theological 
animosity,  so  fierce  and  violent,  far  from  being  an  argumJdt  d 
roen^s  conviction  in  their  opposite  sects,  is  a  certain  proof  that 
(hey  have  never  reached  any  serious  persuasion  with  regard  to 
these  remote  and  sublime  subjects.  Even  those  who  are  the 
most  impatient  of  contradiction  in  other  controversies,  are 
mild  and  moderate  in  comparison  of  polemical  divines ;  and 
wherever  a  man^  knowledge  and  experience  give  him  a  per* 
feet  assurance  in  his  own  opinion,  he  regards  with  contempt, 
rather  than  anger,  the  opposition  and  mistekes  (^  others.  But 
while  men  zealously  maintain  what  they  neither  clearly  com* 
prebend  nor  entirely  believe,  they  are  shaken  in  th^  imagined 
faith  by  the  opposite  persuasion,  or  even  doubts,  <^  other  men ; 
and  vent  oa.  their  antagonists  that  impatience  which  is  the 
natural  result  of  so  disagreeable  a  state  of  the  understanding. 
They  then  ea^y  embrace  any  pretence  for  representing  oppo- 
nents as  impious  and  profane ;  and  if  they  can  also  find  a 
color  for  connecting  this  violence  with  the  interests  of  civil 
government,  they  can  no  longer  bo  restrained  from  giving 
uncontrolled  scope  to  vengeance  and  resentment  But  surely 
nevor  enterprise  was  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  founding 
persecution  upon  policy,  or  endeavoring,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  settle  an  entire  uniformity  of  opinion  in  questions  which,  of 
all  others,  are  least  subjected  to  the  criterion  of  human  reason. 
The  universal  and  uncontradicted  prevalence  of  one  opinion 
in  religious  subjects  can  be  owing,  at  first,  to  the  stupid  ign(^ 
ranee  alone  and  barbarism  of  the  people,  who  never  indulge 
themselves  in  any  speculation  or  inquiry ;  and  there  is  no 
expedient  for  maintaining  that  uniformity  so  fondly  sought 
afler,  but  by  banishing  forever  all  curiosity,  and  all  improve- 
ment in  science  and  cultivation.  It  may  not  indeed  appear 
— —  II      .  t^^^ 

*  Heylin,  p.  47. 
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difficult  to  check,  by  a  steady  severity,  the  first  beginnings  of 
controversy  ;  but  besides  that  this  policy  exposes  forever  the 
people  to  all  the  abject  terrors  of  superstition,  and  the  magis- 
trate to  the  endless  encroachments  of  ecclesiastics,  it  also 
renders  men  so  delicate  that  they  can  never  endure  to  heai 
of  opposition ;  and  they  will  some  time  pay  dearly  for  that 
false  tranquillity  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  indulged. 
As  healthful  bodies  are  ruined  by  too  nice  a  regimen,  and  ant 
thereby  rendered  inpapable  of  bearing  the  unavoidable  inci- 
dents of  human  life,  a  people  who  never  were  allowed  to 
imagine  that  their  principles  could  be  contested  fly  out  into 
the  most  outrageous  violence  when  any  event  (and  such  events 
are  common)  produces  a  faction  among  their  clergy,  and  gives 
rise  to  any  difierence  in  tenet  or  opinion.  But  whatever  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  suppressing,  by  persecution,  the  first  begin- 
nings of  heresy,  no  solid  argument  can  be  alleged  for  extend- 
ing severity  towards  multitudes,  or  endeavoring,  by  capital 
punishments,  to  extirpate  an  opinion  which  has  difiused  itself 
among  men  of  every  rank  and  station.  Besides  the  extreme 
barbarity  of  such  an  attempt,  it  commonly  proves  ineflTectual 
to  the  purpose  intended,  and  serves  only  to  make  men  more 
obstinate  in  their  persuasion,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  proselytes.  The  melancholy  with  which  the  fear  of 
death,  torture,  and  persecution  inspires  the  sectaries,  is  the 
proper  disposition  for  fostering  religious  zeal :  the  prospect  of 
eternal  rewards,  when  brought  near,  overpowers  the  dread  of 
temporal  punishments :  the  glory  of  martyrdom  stimulates  all 
the  more  furious  zealots,  especially  the  leaders  and  preachers : 
where  a  violent  animosity  is  excited  by  oppression,  men  natu- 
rally pass  from  hating  the  persons  of  their  tyrants  to  a  more 
violent  abhorrence  of  their  doctrines :  and  the  spectators, 
moved  with  pity  towards  the  supposed  martyrs,  are  easily 
seduced  to  embrace  those  principles  which  can  inspire  men 
with  a  constancy  that  appears  almost  supernatural.  Open  the 
door  to  toleration,  mutual  hatred  relaxes  among  the  sectaries; 
their  attachment  to  their  particular  modes  of  religion  decaj^s; 
the  common  occupations  and  pleasures  of  life  succeed  to  tho 
acrimony  of  disputation ;  and  the  same  man  who,  in  other  cii^ 
cumstances,  would  have  braved  flames  and  tortures,  is  induced 
to  change  his  sect  from  the  smallest  prospect,  of  favor  and 
advancement,  or  even  from  the  frivolous  hope  of  becoming 
more  fashionable  in  his  principles.  If  any  exception  can  be 
admitted  to  this  maxim  of  toleration,  it  will  only  be  where  a 
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theology  altc^ther  new,  nowise  connected  with  the  ancienl 
religion  of  the  state,  is  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
may  easily,  at  one  blow,  be  eradicated,  without  leaving  the 
seeds  of  future  innovation.  But  as  this  exception  would  imply 
some  apology  for  the  ancient  pagan  persecutions,  or  for  the 
ejctirpationof  Christianity  in  China  and  Japan,  it  ought  surely, 
on  account  of  this  dete^ed  consequence,  to  be  rather  buried 
in  eternal  silence  and  oblivion. 

Though  these  arguments  appear  entirely  satisfactory,  yet 
such  is  the  subtlety  of  human  wit,  that  Grardiner  and  the  other 
enemies  to  toleration  were  not  reduced  to  silence  ;  and  tiiey 
still  found  topics  on  which  to  maintain  the  controversy.  The 
doctrine,  said  they,  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  founded  on  the 
most  flagrant  impiety,  and  supposes  such  an  indifference 
among  all  religions,  such  an  obscurity  in  theological  doctrines, 
as  to  render  the  church  and  magistrate  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing with  certainty  the  dictates  of  Heaven  from  the  mere  £tioD8 
of  human  imagination.  If  the  Divinity  reveals  principles  to 
mankind,  he  will  surely  give  a  criterion  by  which  they  may 
be  ascertained ;  and  a  prince  who  knowingly  allows  these 
priijbiples  jo  be  perverted  or  adulterated,  is  infinitely  more 
criminal  than  if  he  gave  permission  for  the  vending  of  poison, 
under  the  shape  of  food,  to  all  his  subjects.  Persecution  may, 
indeed,  seem  better  calculated  to  make  hypocrites  than  con- 
verts ;  but  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  habits  of  hypocriaj 
often  turn  into  reality ;  and  the  children,  at  least,  ignorant  of 
the  dissimulation  of  their  parents,  may  happily  be  educated  io 
more  orthodox  tenets.  It  is  absurd,  in  opposition  to  considera- 
tions of  such  unspeakable  importance,  to  plead  the  temporal 
and  frivolous  interests  of  civil  society;  and  if  matters  be 
thoroughly  examined,  even  that  topic  will  not  appear  so  uni- 
versally certain  in  favor  of  toleration  as  by  some  it  is  repre- 
sented. Where  sects  arise  whose  fundamental  principle  on 
all  sides  is  to  execrate,  and  abhor,  and  damn,  and  extirpate 
each  other,  what  choice  has  the  magistrate  lef^  but  to  take 
part,  and  by  rendering  one  sect  entirely  prevalent,  restore,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  public  tranquillity  ?  The  political  body, 
being  here  sickly,  must  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  in  a  state 
of  sound  health ;  and  an  affected  neutrality  in  tho  prince,  or 
even  a  cool  preference,  may  serve  only  to  encourage  the 
hopes  of  all  the  sects,  and  keep  alive  their  animosity.  The 
Protestants,  far  from  tolerating  the  religion  of  their  ancestois, 
regard  it  as  an  impious  and  detestable  idolatry ;  and  duriof 
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the  late  minority,  when  ihey  were  entirely  mantexs,  they 
enacted  very  severe,  though  not  capital,  punishments  agaii  at 
all  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  even  against  such  as 
barely  abstained  from  their  profime  rites  and  sacraments.  Nor 
are  instances  wanting  of  their  endeavors  to  secure  an  imagined 
orthodoxy  by  the  most  rigcmnis  executions :  Calvin  has  burned 
Servetus  at  Geneva ;  Cftuuner  brought  Arians  and  Anabaptists 
to  the  stake ;  and  if  persecution  of  any  kind  be  admitted,  the 
most  bloody  and  violent  will  surely  be  allowed  the  most  justi* 
fiable,  as  the  most  efiectual.  Imprisonments,  fines,  confisca- 
tions, whippings,  serve  only  to  irritate  the  sects,  without  di^. 
abling  them  from  resistance :  but  the  stake,  the  wheel,  and 
the  gibbet,  must  soon  terminate  in  the  extirpation  or  banish- 
ment of  all  the  heretics  inclined  to  give  disturbance,  and  in  the 
entire  silence  and  submission  of  the  rest. 

The  arguments  of  Gardiner,  being  more  agreeable  to  the 
cruel  bigotry  of  Maiy  and  Philip,  wero  better  received ;  and 
though  Pole  pleaded,  as  is  affirmed,*  the  advice  of  the 
emperor,  who  recommended  it  to  his  daughter-in-law  not  to 
exercise  violence  against  the  Protestants,  and  desired  her  to 
consider  his  own  example,  who,  aAer  endeavoring  through  his 
whole  life  to  extirpate  heresy,  had  in  the  end  reaped  nothing 
but  confusion  and  disappointment,  the  scheme  of  toleration 
was  entirely  rejected.  It  was  determined  to  let  loose  the  laws 
in  their  full  vigor  against  the  reformed  religion ;  and  England 
was  soon  filled  with  scenes  of  horror,  which  have  ever  since 
rendered  the  Catholic  religion  the  object  of  general  detestation 
and  which  prove,  that  no  human  depravity  can  equal  rovenge 
and  cruelty  covered  with  the  mantle  of  religion. 

The  persecutors  began  with  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St  PauPs, 
a  man  eminent  in  his  party  for  virtue  as  well  as  for  learning. 
Gardiner^s  plan  was  first  to  attack  men  of  that  character, 
whom,  he  hoped,  terror  would  bend  to  submission,  and  whose 
example,  either  of  punishment  or  recantation,  would  naturally 
have  influence  on  the  multitude :  but  he  found  a  perseverance 
and  courage  in  Eogers,  which  it  may  seem  strange  to  find  in 
human  nature,  and  of  which  all  ages  and  all  sects  do  never- 
theless furnish  many  examples.    Rogers,  beside  the  caro  of 

«  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Heylin,  p.  47.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
Charles  gave  any  such  advice ;  for  he  himself  was,  at  this  very  time, 
proceeding  with  great  violence  in  persecuting  the  reformed  in  Flan- 
den.    Bentivoglio^  part  L  lib.  L 
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fais  own  preservation,  \oj  onder  other  powerftd  temptations  to 
compliance :  he  had  a  wile  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  ten 
children  ;  yet  such  was  his  serenity  after  his  condemnation, 
that  the  jailers,  it  is  said,  waked  him  from  a  soand  sleep  whea 
the  hour  of  his  execution  approached.  He  had  desired  to  ses 
his  wife  before  he  died ;  but  Gardiner  told  him  that  he  was  a 
priest,  and  could  not  possibly  have  a  wife  ;  thus  joining  insult 
to  cruelty.    Rogers  was  burned  m  Smithfield.* 

Hooper,  bishop  of  Glocester,  had  been  tried  at  the  same 
time  with  Rogers ;  but  was  sent  to  his  own  diocese  to  be  exe> 
cuted.  This  circumstance  was  contrived  to  strike  the  greatef 
terror  into  his  flock  ;  but  it  was  a  source  of  consolation  to 
Hooper,  who  rejoiced  in  giving  testimony,  by  his  death,  to  that 
doctrine  which  he  had  formerly  preached  arnong  them.  When 
he  was  tied  to  the  stake,  a  stool  was  set  bei<tfe  him,  and  the 
queen^s  pardon  laid  upon  it,  which  it  was  still  in  his  power  to 
merit  by  a  recantation ;  but  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed,  and 
cheerfully  prepared  himself  for  that  dreadful  punishment  to 
which  he  was  sentenced.  He  suffered  it  in  its  full  severity  i 
the  wind,  which  was  violent,  blew  the  fiame  of  the  reeds  from 
his  body :  the  fagots  were  green,  and  did  not  kindle  eamly : 
all  his  lower  parts  were  consumed  before  his  vitals  were 
attacked :  one  of  his  hands  dropped  off:  with  the  other  h^ 
continued  to  beat  his  breast :  he  was  heard  to  pray,  and  to 
exhort  the  people  ;  till  his  tongue,  swollen  with  the  violence 
of  his  agony,  could  no  longer  permit  him  utterance.  He  was 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  torture,  which  he  bore  with  inflex- 
ible constancy.t 

Sanders  was  burned  at  Coventry:  a  pardon  was  also 
offered  him ;  but  he  rejected  it,  and  embraced  the  stake,  say* 
ing, "  Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ ;  welcome  everlasting 
life.^'  Taylor,  parson  of  Hadley,  was  punished  by  fire  in  thai 
place,  surrounded  by  his  ancient  friends  and  parishioners. 
When  tied  to  the  stake,  he  rehearsed  a  psalm  in  English :  one 
of  his  guards  struck  him  on  the  mouth,  and  bade  him  speak 
Latin  :  another,  in  a  rage,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
his  halbert,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  his  torments. 

There  was  one  Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  inflamed 
with  such  zeal  for  orthodoxy v  that  having  been  engaged  in 


*  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.    Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  802. 
t  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  145,  etc.    Biuruet,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.    HeyUn,  p.  48» 
49.     Godwin,  p.  349. 
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dispute  with  an  Arian,  he  spit  in  his  adreiisary's  face,  to  show 
the  great  detestation  which  he  had  entertained  against  that 
heresy.  He  ailerwards  wrote  a  treatise  to  justify  this  unman- 
nerly expression  of  zeal :  he  said,  that  he  was  led  to  it  in 
order  to  relieve  the  sorrow  conceived  from  such  horrid 
blasphemy,  and  to  signify  how  unworthy  such  a  miscreant  was 
of  being  admitted  into  the  society  of  any  Christian.*  Philpot 
was  a  Protestant ;  and  falling  now  into  the  hands  of  people  as 
zealous  as  himself,  but  more  powerful,  he  was  condemned  to 
the  flames,  and  suffered  at  Smithfield.  It  seems  to  be  almost 
a  general  rule,  that  in  all  religions,  except  the  true,  no  man 
will  suffer  mar^rrdom  who  would  not  also  inflict  it  willingly  on 
all  that  differ  from  him.  The  same  zeal  for  speculative  opin* 
ions  is  the  cause  of  both. 

The  crime  for  which  almost  all  the  Protestants  were  con* 
demned,  was  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  real  presence. 
Grardiner,  who  had  vainly  expected  that  a  few  examples  would 
strike  a  terror  into  the  reformers,  finding  the  work  daily  multi* 
ply  upon  him,  devolved  the  invidious  office  on  others,  chiefly 
on  Bonner,  a  man  of  profiiigate  manners,  and  of  a  brutal  char* 
acter,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  torments  of  the  unhappy 
6u£[erers.t  He  sometimes  whipped  the  prisoners  with  his  own 
hands,  till  he  was  tired  with  the  violence  of  the  exercise :  he 
tore  out  the  beard  of  a  weaver  who  refused  to  relinquish  his 
religion  ;  and  that  he  might  give  him  a  specimen  of  burning, 
he  held  his  hand  to  the  candle  till  the  sinews  and  veins  shrunk 
and  burst4 

It  is  needless  to  be  particular  in  enumerating  all  the  cruel* 
ties  practised  in  England  during  the  course  of  £ree  years  that 
these  persecutions  lasted :  the  savage  barbarity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  patient  constancy  on  the  other,  are  so  similar  in 
all  those  roar^rdoms,  that  the  narrative,  little  agreeable  in 
itself,  would  never  be  relieved  by  any  variety.  Human  nature 
appears  not  on  any  occasion  so  detestable,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  absurd,  as  in  these  religious  persecutions,  which  sink 
men  below  infernal  spirits  in  wickedness,  and  below  the  beasts 
in  folly.  A  few  instances  only  may  be  worth  preserving,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  warn  zealous  bigots  forever  to  avoid  such 
odious  and  such  fruitless  barbarity. 

Ferrar,  bishop  of  St  David's,  was  burned  in  his  own  diocese ; 

*  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  261,  and  Coll.  No.  58. 

t  Heylin,  p.  47,  48.  J  Fox,  voL  iii.  p.  187. 
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and  his  appeal  to  Cardinal  Pole  was  not  attended  to.*  Sid 
ley,  bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer,  formerly  bishop  of  Wor 
cester,  two  prelates  celebrated  for  learning  and  virtue,  peiiriied 
together  in  the  same  flames  at  Oxford,  and  supported  each 
other's  constancy  by  their  mutual  exhortations.  I^timer,  when 
tied  to  the  stake,  called  to  his  companion,  ^^  Be  of  good  cheer, 
brother ;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  £ngland,  as, 
I  trust  in  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished.^'  The  executionei8 
had  been  so  merciful  (for  that  clemency  may  more  naturallj 
b«  ascribed  to  them  than  to  the  religious  zealots)  as  to  tie  bags 
of  gunpowder  about  these  prelates,  in  order  to  put  a  speedj 
period  to  their  tortures :  the  explosion  immediately  killed  Lati* 
mer,  who  was  in  extreme  old  age;  Ridley  continued  alive 
during  some  time  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.t 

One  Hunter,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  an  apprentice,  hav- 
ing been  seduced  by  a  priest  into  a  dispute,  had  unwarily  de- 
nied the  real  presence.  Sensible  of  his  danger,  he  immediately 
absconded ;  but  Bonner,  laying  hold  of  his  father,  threatened 
him  with  the  greatest  severities  if  he  did  not  produce  the  young 
man  to  stand  his  trial.  Hunter,  hearing  of  the  vexations  io 
which  his  father  was  exposed,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself 
to  Bonner,  and  was  condemned,  to  the  flames  by  that  bariMO^ 
ous  prelate. 

Thomas  Haukes,  when  conducted  to  the  stake,  agreed  with 
his  friends,  that,  if  he  found  the  torture  tolerable,  he  would 
make  them  a  signal  to  that  purpose  in  the  midst  of  the  flames 
His  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  he  suflered  so  supported  him, 
that  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  the  signal  agreed  on  ;  and  in 
that  posture  he  expired.}  This  example,  with  many  others 
of  like  constancy,  encouraged  multitudes  not  only  tosufier,  but 
even  to  court  and  aspire  to  martyrdom. 

The  tender  sex  itself,  as  they  have  commonly  greater  pro- 
pensity to  religion,  produced  many  examples  of  the  most  in- 
flexible courage  in  supporting  the  profession  of  it  against  all 
the  fury  of  the  persecutors.  One  execution  in  particular  was 
attended  with  circumstances  which,  even  at  that  time,  excited 
astonishment  by  reason  of  their  unusual  barbarity.  A  woman 
in  Guernsey,  being  near  the  time  of  her  labor  when  brought 
to  the  stake,  was  thrown  into  such  agitation  by  the  torture,  that 

«  Fox,  vol.  iu.  p.  216. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  iL  p.  818.    Heylin,  p.  52. 

t  Fox,  voL  ilL  p.  265. 
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ber  belly  burst,  and  she  was  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the  flamea. 
One  of  the  guards  immediately  snatched  the  infant  from  die 
fire,  and  attempted  to  save  it ;  but  a  magistrate  who  stood  by 
ordered  it  to  be  thrown  back ;  being  determined,  he  said,  that 
nothing  should  survive  which  sprang  from  so  obstinate  and 
heretical  a  parent.* 

The  persons  condemned  to  these  punishments  were  not 
convicted  of  teaching,  or  d(^matizing,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished religion :  they  were  seized  merely  on  suspicion ;  an(& 
articles  being  offered  them  to  subscribe,  they  were  immedi* 
ately,  upon  their  refusal,  condemned,  to  the  tfames.t  These 
instances  of  barbarity,  so  unusual  in  the  nation,  excited  hor» 
ror ;  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs  was  the  object  of  admira- 
tion ;  and  as  men  have  a  principle  of  equity  engraven  in  theit 
minds,  which  even  false  religion  is  not  able  totally  to  oblit^ 
erate,  they  were  shocked  to  see  persons  of  probity,  of  honor 
of  pious  dispositions,  exposed  to  punishments  more  severe  than 
were  inflicted  on  the  greatest  ruffians  for  crimes  subversive  of 
civil  society.  To  exterminate  the  whole  Protestant  party  was 
known  to  be  impossible ;  and  nothing  could  appear  more  in- 
iquitous, than  to  subject  to  torture  the  most  conscientious  and 
courageous  among  them,  and  allow  the  cowards  and  hypo- 
crites to  escape.  Each  martyrdom,  therefore,  was  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  sermons  against  Popery;  and  men  either  avoided 
such  horrid  spectacles,  or  returned  from  them  full  of  a  violent, 
though  secret,  indignation  against  the  persecutors.  Repeated 
orders  were  sent  from  the  council  to  quicken  the  diligence 
of  the  magistrates  in  searching  out  heretics;  and  in  some 
places  the  gentry  were  constrained  lo  countenance  by  their 
preseitce  those  barbarous  executions.  These  acts  of  violence 
tended  only  to  render  the  Spanish  government  daily  more 
odious ;  and  Philip,  sensible  of  the  hatred  which  he  incurred, 
endeavored  to  remove  the  reproach  from  himself  by  a  very 
gross  artifice  :  he  ordered  his  confeMor  to  deliver,  in  his  pres- 
.  ence,  a  sermon  in  favor  of  toleration  ;  a  doctrine  somewhat 
extraordinary  in  the  mouth  of  a  Spaciish  friar. |  But  the  court, 
finding  that  Bonner,  however  shameless  and  savage,  would 
not  bear  alone  the  whole  infamy,  soon  threw  ofi*  the  mask ; 
and  the  unrelenting  temper  of  the  queen,  as  well  as  of  the 
king,  appeared  without  control.    A  bold  step  was  even  taken 

«  Fox,  vol.  iiL  p.  747.    Heylin,  p.  57*    Burnet,  vol.  u.  p.  337. 
t  Burnet,  voL  IL  p.  306.  {  Heylin,  p.  56. 
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towards  introducing  the  inquisition  into  England.  As  tbe 
bishqps^  courts,  though  extremely  arbitrary,  and  not  confinea 
by  any  ordinary  forms  of  law,  appeared  not  to  be  invested 
with  sufficient  power,  a  commission  was  appointed,  by  autho^ 
ity  of  the  queen^s  pren^tive,  more  effectually  to  extirpate 
heresy.  Twenty-one  persons  were  named ;  but  any  three 
were  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  whole.  The  comnussioa 
runs  in  these  terms :  ^*  That  since  many  false  rumors  wen 
published  among  the  subjects,  and  many  heretical  opiniooB 
were  also  spread  among  them,  the  commissioners  were  to 
inquire  into  those,  either  by  presentments,  by  witnesses,  or  any 
other  political  way  they  could  devise,  and  to  search  ailer  w 
heresies ;  the  bringers  in,  the  sellers,  the  readers  of  all  heret- 
ical  books :  they  were  to  examine  and  punish  all  misbeiunr- 
iors  or  negligences  in  any  church  or  chapel ;  and  to  try  alt 
priests  that  did  not  preach  the  sacrament  of  the  altar;  all 
persons  that  did  not  hear  mass,  or  come  to  their  parish  chnich 
to  service,  that  would  not  go  in  processions,  or  did  not  take 
holy  bread  or  holy  water ;  and  if  they  found  any  that  did 
obstinately  persist  in  such  heresies,  they  were  to  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  ordinaries,  to  be  punished  according  to 
the  spiritual  laws ;  giving  the  commissioners  full  power  to 
proccied  as  their  discretions  and  consciences  shoidd  direct 
them,  and  to  use  all  such  means  as  they  would  invent  for  the 
searching  of  the  premises;  empowering  them  also  to  call 
before  them  such  witnesses  as  they  pleased,  and  to  force  them 
to  make  oath  of  such  things  as  might  discover  what  they 
sought  after."  *  Some  civil  powers  were  also  given  the  com 
missioners  to  punish  vagabonds  and  quarrelsome  persons. 

To  bring  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  England  still  hearer 
to  the  practice  of  tbe  inquisition,  letters  were  written  to  Lord 
North  and  others,  enjoining  them  ^^  to  put  to  the  torture  such 
obstinate  persons  as  would  not  confess,  and  there  to  order 
them  at  their  discretion."  t  Secret  spies,  also,  and  informers 
were  employed,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  iniquitous  • 
tribunal.  Instructions  were  given  to  tbe  justices  of  peace, 
**  that  they  should  call  secretly  before  them  one  or  two  hon- 
est persons  within  their  limits,  or  miore,  at  their  discretion,  and 
command  them  by  oath,  or  otherwise,  that  they  shall  secretly 
learn  and  search  out  such  persons  as  shall  evil  behave  them- 
selves in  church,  or  idly,  or  shall  despise  openly  by  words  the 
^ — ~ 

*  Burnet,  rcIL  ii.  ColL  32.  f  Burnet,  vol.  ilL  p.  248. 
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king^s  or  qucen^s  proceedings,  or  go  about  to  make  any  com- 
motion, or  tell  any  seditious  tales  or  news.  And  also  that  the 
same  persons,  so  to  be  appointed,  shall  declare  to  the  same 
justices  of  peace  the  ill  behavior  of  lewd  disordered  persons, 
whether  it  shall  be  for  using  unlawful  games,  and  such  other 
light  behavior  of  such  suspected  persons ;  and  that  the  same 
information  shall  be  given  secretly  to  the  justices ;  and  the 
aame  justices  shall  call  such  accused  persons  before  them,  and 
examine  them,  without  declaring  by  whom  they  were  accused. 
And  that  the  same  justices  shall,  upon  their  examination,  punish 
the  offenders  according  as  their  offences  shall  appear,  upon 
the  accusement  and  examination,  by  their  discretion,  either  by 
open  punishment  or  by  good  abearing."  •  In  some  respects 
this  tyrannical  edict  even  exceeded  the  oppression  of  the  inqui- 
sition, by  introducing  into  every  part  of  government  the  same 
iniquities  which  that  tribunal  practises  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  only,  and  which  are  in  some  measure  necessary,  wher- 
ever that  end  is  earnestly  pursued. 

But  the  court  had  devised  a  more  expeditious  and  summary 
method  of  supporting  orthodoxy  than  even  the  inquisition 
itself.  They  issued  a  proclamation  against  books  of  heresy, 
treason,  and  sedition,  and  declared,  '^  that  whosoever  had  any 
of  these  books,  and  did  not  presently  burn  them,  without  read- 
ing them  or  showing  them  to  any  other  person,  should  be 
esteemed  rebels,  and  without  any  further  delay  be  executed  by 
martial  law."  t  From  the  state  of  the  English  government 
during  that  period,  it  is  not  so  much  the  illegality  of  these 
proceedings,  as  their  violence  and  their  pernicious  tendency, 
which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  censure. 

We  have  thrown  together  almost  all  the  proceedings  against 
heretics,  though  carried  on  during  a  course  of  three  years,  that 
we  may  be  obliged  as  little  as  possible  to  return  to  such  shock- 
ing violences  and  barbarities.  It  is  computed  that  in  that  time 
two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons  were  brought  to  tlie 
stake,  besides  those  who  were  punished  by  imprisonment,  fines, 
and  confiscations.  Among  those  who  sufiered  by  fire  were  five 
bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen,  eighty- 
four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labor- 
ers, fifty-five  women,  and  four  children.  This  persevering 
cruelty  appears  astonishing  ;  yet  is  it  much  inferior  to  what 

«  Biumet,  vol.  iii.  p.  246,  247. 
t  Burnet,  toL  IL  p«  363.    Heylin*  p.  79. 
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hwy  bgctf  {wnn^tocii  in  ruhcrcoiiiiiufw.  JiL gregit  jwiili  ir* 
|liife#  tlMt,  in  the  Netfaertaniif  hIithp-j  from  the  time  tfairtlaEfA^ 
(iT  ChiTten  V.  WM  pranniiipml  aipiDit  tfae  iB£DannBe%.tfiai 
huH  }¥^«m  fUly  thonmid  peneim  huoigBd,  Twiwjwkiil,.  Bnai 
sAii'^  or  homt,  on  aceonnt  of  leiif^as;  anl  tfaBtiiLfiaiDBKrtihi 
mHttber  had  a)«a  been  couklexaUe.  Yet  in  badi  comitoavs 
the  sMtie  author  sobjoias,  the  pni^pcesB  of  die  nsir  ^tttiiim^ 
imffeni)  of  bemg  cheeked,  was  mdmar  finwoaaded  li]F  tboK  p» 
fVienfioftt. 

T!ie  bomiit^  of  hemtics  woe  a  yary  rmtnai  tMwutfuwJ'  ^ 
menneiWnf^  the  kin^Qdom  to  the  ll<mrirfi  dHmmmiiiK ;  oi 
little  5ioltcifation  wa*  lequuBte  tn  engBgff  the  pope  ta  moDPt 
tte  flCmyed  ffnek,  fmm  which  h^r  teaped  andt  canBdeaBBIi 
pmltt ;  yei  was  there  a  soienin  onfauvjr  arait  tn  BdnK^ei» 
iMting  of  %r  Anthony  Biowo,  cxeated  Vucaimt  ^i»iHtritT, 
the  hifihop  of  E3y,  and  Sir  Edward  Gone,  in.  asder  to  obej 
the  submimiomi  of  En^and,  and  beg  to  be  leadmittBd  mtelii 
besom  of  the  Catholie  chuich.t  FwL  W^a&Eca^duntiaba' 
val,  dow  filled  the  papal  chair;  the  moat  haughty  pontfflftit 
darings  f^e^eml  a^ea  had  been  devated  Id  Aat  (fi^utf.  Bt 
was  oll9»ufed  that  Jieury  still  plained  anung  her  tidies  tbift  if 
(|ueeil  of  Ireland;  and  he  aifinned  that  it  belSanged  loliB 
afone,  as  he  siaw  cause,  either  to  erect  new  kingcEmns  or  aftol- 
ish  the  old ;  but  to  avoid  aH  dispute  wrdi  the  new  cumeils 
he  th<Might  proper  to  erect  Iceland  into  &  kingdom,  and  ke 
(hen  admitted  t^  title,  as  if  it  had  been  aasumed  firom  his  eon* 
eession*  This  was  a  umial  artifice  of  the  popes,  to  gnre  aSov- 
unee  to  what  they  could  not  prevent^  and  afberwazds  pcefeni 
that  princes,  while  they  exercised  their  own  powers,  were  only 
actinjO^  by  authority  from  the  papacy.  And  though  Paul  hsd 
at  first  intended  to  oblige  Mary  formally  to  recede  from  this 
titl^  before  he  would  b^ow  it  upon  her,  he  found  it  prudent 
to  proceed  in  a  less  haughty  manner.^ 

Another  point  in  discussion  between  the  pope  and  the  Eng* 
iisb  ambassodorv  was  not  so  easily  terminated.  Paul  insisted 
that  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  church  should  be 
r^nfored  to  the  uttermost  farthing ;  that  whatever  belonged  to 
God  could  never,  by  any  law,  be  converted  to  profane  uses; 
iind  eifery  person  who  detained  such  possessions  was  in  a  state 

«  l^sllisr  Paul,  lib.  v.  t  Heylin,  p.  i& 
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of  eternal  damnatioii ;  that  he  would  willingly,  Li  consideration 
of  the  humble  submissions  of  the  English,  make  them  a 
present  of  these  ecclesiastical  revenues ;  but  such  a  concession 
exceeded  his  power,  and  the  people  might  be  certain  that 
bu  great  a  profanation  of  holy  things  would  be  a  perpetual: 
anathema  upon  them,  and  would  blast  all  their  future  felicity ; 
that  if  they  would  truly  show  tlieir  filial  piety,  they  must 
testore  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  Peter^s  pence  among  the  rest;  nor  could  they 
expect  that  this  apostle  would  open  to  them  the  gates  of  para- 
dise, while  they  detained  from  him  his  patrimony  on  earth.* 
These  earnest  remonstrances  being  transmitted  to  England^ 
though  they  had  little  influence  on  die  nation,  operated  power- 
fully on  the  queen,  who  was  determined,  in  order  to  ease  her 
conscience,  to  restore  all  the  church  lands  which  were  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  crown ;  and  the  more  to  display  her  zeal, 
she  erected  anew  some  convents  and  monasteries,  notwith- 
iftanding  the  low  condition  of  the  exchequer.t  When  this 
measure  was  debated  in  council,  some  members  objected,  that 
if  such  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  were  dismembered, 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  would  fall  to  decay ;  but  the  queen 
replied,  that  she  preferred  the  salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such 
kingdoms  as  England.^  These  imprudent  measures  would 
Tiot  probably  have  taken  place  so  easily,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  death  of  Gardiner,  which  happened  about  this  time ;  the 
great  seal  was  given  to  Heathe,  archbishop  of  York,  that  an 
ecclesiastic  might  still  be  possessed  of  that  high  office,  and  be 
better  enabled  by  his  authority  to  forward  the  persecutions 
against  the  reformed. 

These  persecutions  were  now  become  extremely  odious  to 
the  nation ;  and  the  eflects  of  the  public  discontent  appeared 
in  the  new  parliament,  summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster.^ 
A  bill  II  was  passed  restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths  and 
first-fruits,  and  all  the  impropriations  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown ;  but  though  this  matter  directly  concerned 
none  but  the  queen  herself,  great  opposition  was  made  to  the 
bill  in  the  house  of  Commons.  An  application  being  made  for 
%  subsidy  during  two  years,  and  for  two  fifteenths,  the  latter 

♦  Father  Paul,  lib.  v.    Heylin,  p.  45. 
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was  refused  by  the  commons ;  and  many  members  said,  tbu 
while  the  crown  was  thus  despoiling  itself  of  its  revenue,  it 
was  in  vain  to  bestow  riches  upon  it  The  parliament  reject- 
ed a  bill  for  obliging  the  exiles  to  return  under  certain  penal- 
ties, and  another  for  incapacitating  such  as  were  remiss  in 
the  prosecution  of  heresy  from  being  justices  of  peace.  The 
queen,  finding  the  mtractable  humor  of  the  commons,  though^ 
proper  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  which  began  to  prevail  in  parlia 
ment  was  the  more  likely  to  be  vexatious  to  Mary,  as  she  was 
otherwise  in  very  bad  humor  on  account  of  her  husband^<i 
absence,  who,  tired  of  her  importunate  love  and  jealousy,  and 
finding  his  authority  extremely  limited  in  England,  had  laid 
hold  of  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  her,  and  had  gone  over 
last  summer  to  the  emperor  in  Flanders.  The  indifference 
and  neglect  of  Philip,  added  to  the  disappointment  in  her 
imagined  pregnancy,  threw  her  into  deep  melancholy ;  and 
she  gave  vent  to  her  spleen  by  daily  enforcing  the  persecu- 
tions against  the  Protestants,  and  even  by  expressions  of  lagc 
against  all  her  subjects ;  by  whom  she  knew  herself  to  be 
hated,  and  whose  opposition,  in  refusing  an  entire  compliance 
with  Philip  was  the  cause,  she  believed,  why  he  had  alienated 
his  afiections  from  her,  and  afforded  her  so  little  of  his  com- 
pany.* The  less  return  her  love  met  with,  the  more  it 
increased  ;  and  she  passed  most  of  her  time  in  solitude,  where 
she  gave  vent  to  her  passion,  either  in  tears,  or  in  writing 
fond  epistles  to  Philip,  who  seldom  returned  her  any  answer, 
and  scarcely  deigned  to  pretend  any  sentiment  of  love  or 
even  of  gratitude  towards  her.  The  chief  part  of  government 
to  which  she  attended,  was  the  extorting  of  money  from  hei 
people,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  demands ;  and  as  the  parliament 
had  granted  her  but  a  scanty  supply,  she  had  recourse  to 
expedients  very  violent  and  irregular.  She  levied  a  loan  of ' 
sixty  thousand  pounds  upon  a  thousand  persons,  of  whoso 
compliance,  either  on  account  of  their  riches  or  their  afiections 
to  her,  she  held  herself  best  assured :  but  that  sum  not  suf- 
ficing, she  exacted  a  general  loan  on  every  one  who  possessed 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  This  imposition  lay  heavy  on  the 
gentry,  who  were  obliged,  many  of  them,  to  retrench  their 
expenses  and  dismiss  their  servants,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  comply  with  her  demands :  and  as  these  servants,  accustomed 
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to  idleness,  and  having  no  means  of  subsistence,  commonly 
betook  themselves  to  thefl  and  robbery,  the  queen  published  a 
proclamation,  by  which  she  obliged  their  former  masters  to 
take  them  back  to  their  service.  She  levied  sixty  thousand 
marks  en  seven  thousand  yeomen  who  had  not  contributed  to 
the  former  loan  ;  and  she  exacted  thirty-six  thousand  pounds 
more  from  the  merchants.  In  order  to  engage  some  Londoners 
to  comply  more  willingly  with  her  multiplied  extortions,  she 
passed  an  edict  prohibiting  for  four  months  the  exporting  of 
any  English  cloths  or  kerseys  to  the  Netherlands ;  an  expedient 
which  procured  a  good  market  for  such  as  had  already  sent 
any  quantity  of  cloth  thither.  Her  rapaciousness  engaged 
her  to  give  endless  disturbance  and  interruption  to  commerce. 
The  English  company  settled  in  Antwerp  having  refused  her 
a  loan  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  she  dissembled  her  resent- 
ment till  she  found  that  they  had  bought  and  shipped  great 
quantities  of  cloth  for  Antwerp  fair,  which  was  approach 
ing  :-  she  then  laid  an  embargo  on  the  ships,  and  obliged  the 
merchants  to  grant  her  a  loan  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds 
at  first  demanded,  to  engage  for  the  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  more  at  a  limited  time,  and  to  submit  to  an 
arbitrary  imposition  of  twenty  shillings  on  each  piece.  Some 
time  after,  she  was  informed  that  the  Italian  merchants  had 
shipped  above  forty  thousand  pieces  of  cloth  for  the  Levant, 
for  which  they  w^re  to  pay  her  a  crown  a  piece,  the  usual 
imposition  :  she  struck  a  bargain  with  the  merchant  adven- 
turers in  London ;  prohibited  the  foreigners  from  making  any 
exportation ;  and  received  from  the  English  merchants,  in 
consideration  of  this  iniquity,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  an  imposition  of  four  crowns  on  each  piece  of  cloth 
which  they  should  export.  She  attempted  to  borrow  great 
sums  abroad ;  but  her  credit  was  so  low,  that  though  she 
offered  fourteen  per  cent,  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  a  loan 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  she  could  not  obtain  it  till  she 
compelled  the  city  of  London  to  be  surety  for  her.*  All 
these  violent  expedients  were  employed  while  she  herself  was 
in  profound  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  had  visibly  no 
occasion  for  money  but  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  husband, 
who  gave  attention  only  to  his  own  convenience,  and  showed 
himself  entirely  indifferent  about  her  interests. 

*  Godwin,  p.  359.  Cowper's  Chronicle.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 
Carte,  p.  330,  333,  337,  341.  Strype's  Memor.  vol.  iii.  p.  428,  658. 
Ajinals,  voL  i.  p.  15. 
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Philip  was  now  become  master  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
new  world,  and  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  domimons 
in  Europe,  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V. ;  who,  though  still  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  had 
taken  a  disgust  to  the  world,  and  was  determined  to  seek,  in 
the  tranquillity  of  retreat,  for  that  happiness  which  he  had  in 
vain  pursued  amidst  the  tumults  of  war  and  the  restless  projects 
of  ambition.  He  summoned  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  seating  himself  on  the  throne  for  the  lost  time,  explained 
to  his  subjects  the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  absolved  them 
from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and,  devolving  his  authority  on 
Philip,  told  him,  that  his  paternal  tenderness  made  him  weep 
when  he  reflected  on  the  burden  which  he  imposed  upon 
him.*  He  inculcated  on  him  the  great  and  only  duty  ci  a 
prmce,  the  study  of  his  people^s  happiness ;  and  represented 
how  much  preferable'  it  was  to  govern  by  affection,  nitbet 
than  by  fear,  the  nations  subjected  to  his  dominion.  The 
cool  reflections  of  age  now  discovered  to  him  the  emptiness 
of  his  former  pursuits ;  and  he  found  that  the  vain  schemes 
of  extending  his  empire  had  been  the  source  of  endless 
opposition  and  disappointment,  and  kept  himself,  his  neighbors, 
and  his  subjects,  in  perpetual  inquietude,  and  had  frustrated 
the  sole  end  of  government,  the  felicity  of  the  nations  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ;  an  object  which  meets  with  less  oppcsi* 
tion,  and  which,  if  steadily  pursued,  can  alone  convey  a 
lasting  and  solid  satisfaction. 

[1556.]  A  few  months  after,  he  resigned  to  Philip  bis 
other  dominions ;  and  embarking  on  board  a  fleet,  sailed  to 
Spain,  and  took  his  journey  to  St.  Just,  a  monastery  in 
Estremadura,  which,  being  situated  in  a  happy  climate,  and 
amidst  the  greatest  beauties  of  nature,  he  had  chosen  for  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  When  he  arrived  at  Burgos,  he  found, 
by  the  thinness  of  his  court,  and  the  negligent  attendance 
of  the  Spanish  grandees,  that  he  was  no  longer  empeior; 
and  though  this  observation  might  convince  him  still  more  of 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  make  him  more  lieartily  despme 
wliat  he  had  renounced,  he  sighed  to  find  that  all  former 
adulation  and  obeisance  had  been  paid  to  his  fortune,  not  to 
his  person.  With  better  reason  was  he  struck  with  the 
mgratitude  of  his  son  Philip,  who  obliged  him  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  the  payment  of  the  small  pension  which  he  had 
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leserved ;  and  this  disappointment  in  his  domestic  enjo3rment8 
gave  him  a  sensible  concern.  He  pursued,  however,  hut 
resolution  with  inflexible  constancy ;  and  shutting  himself  up 
m  his  retreat,  he  exerted  such  self-command,  that  he  restrained 
evc^n  his  curiosity  from  any  inquiry  concerning  the  transac- 
tions of  the  world  which  he  had  entirely  abandoned.  The 
fencing  against  the  pains  and  infirmities  under  which  he 
labored  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time ;  and  during  the 
intervals  he  employed  his  leisure,  either  in  examining  the 
controversies  of  theology,  with  which  his  age  had  been  so 
'much  agitated,  and  which  he  had  hitherto  considered  only  in 
II  political  light,  or  in  imitating  the  works  of  renowned  artists, 
particularly  in  mechanics,  of  which  he  had  always  been  a 
great  admirer  and  encourager.  He  is  said  to  have  here  dis- 
covered a  propensity  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  to  have 
frequently  dGropped  lunts  of  this  unexpected  alteration  in  his 
4sentiment3.  Having  amused  himself  with  the  construction  of 
clocks  and  watches,  he  thence  remarked,  how  impracticable 
Ae  object  was  in  which  he  had  so  much  employed  himself 
during  his  grandeur ;  and  how  impossible  that  he,  who  never 
could  frame  two  mcu^hines  that  would  go  exactly  alike,  could 
ever  be  able  to  make  all  mankind  concur  in  the  same  belief 
and  opinion.    He  survived  his  retreat  two  years. 

The  emperor  Charles  had  very  early  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  found  the  difficulty  of  governing  such  distant  do- 
minions ;  and  he  had  made  his  brother  Ferdinand  be  elected 
ting  of  llie  Romans,  with  a  view  to  his  inheriting  the  imperial 
dignity,  as  well  as  his  German  dominions.  But  having  after- 
wards enlarged  his  schemes,  and  formed  plans  of  aggrandizing 
his  family,  he  regretted  that  he  must  dismember  such  con- 
siderable states  *  and  he  endeavored  to  engage  Ferdinand,  by 
the  most  tempting  offers,  and  most  earnest  solicitations,  to 
yield  up  his  pretensions  in  favor  of  Philip.  Finding  his 
attempts  fruitless,  he  had  resided  the  imperial  crown  with 
his  other  dignities;  and  Ferdmand,  according  to  common 
form,  applied  to  the'  pope  for  his  coronation.  The  arrogant 
pontiff  refused  the  demand ;  and  pretended  that,  though  on 
the  death  of  an  emperor  he  was  obliged  to  crown  the  prince 
elected,  yet,  in  the  case  of  a  resignation,  the  right  devolved 
to  the  holy  see,  and  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  appoint 
an  emperor.  The  conduct  of  Paul  was  in  every  thing  con- 
formable to  these  lofly  pretensions.  He  thundered  always  la 
ibe  ears  of  all  ambassadors,  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  thi 
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asnatance  of  any  prince ;  that  he  was  above  all  potentates  of 
the  earth ;  that  he  would  not  accustom  monarcbs  to  pretend  to 
a  famfliarity  or  equality  with  him  ;  that  it  belonged  to  him  to 
alter  and  regulate  kingdoms ;  that  he  was  successor  of  those 
who  had  deposed  kings  and  emperors ;  and  that,  rather  than 
submit  to  anything  below  his  dignity,  he  would  set  fire  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  world.  He  went  so  far  as,  at  table,  in 
the  presence  of  many  persons,  and  even  openly,  in  a  public 
consistory,  to  say,  that  he  would  not  admit  any  kings  for  his 
companions ;  they  were  all  his  subjects,  and  he  would  hold 
them  under  these  feet :  so  saying,  he  stamped  on  the  ground 
with  his  old  and  infirm  limbs :  for  he  was  now  past  fourscore 
years  of  age.* 

The  world  could  not  forbear  making  a  comparison  between 
Charles  Y.,  a  prince  who,  though  educated  amidst  wars  and 
intrigues  of  state,  had  prevented  the  decline  of  age,  and  had 
descended  from  the  throne,  in  order  to  set  apart  an  interval 
for  thought  and  reflection  ;  and  a  priest  who,  in  the  extremi^ 
of  old  age,  exulted  in  his  dominion,  and  from  restless  ambitioa 
and  revenge  was  throwing  all  nations  into  combustion.  ¥asA 
had  entertained  the  most  inveterate  animosity  against  the 
house  of  Austria ;  and  though  a  truce  of  five  years  had  been 
concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  he  excited  Henry  by 
his  solicitations  to  break  it,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in 
recovering  Naples,  and  the  dominions  to  which  he  laid  daim 
in  Italy  ;  a  project  which  had  ever  proved  hurtful  to  the  pred- 
ecessors of  that  monarch.  He  himself  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  duke  of  Alva,  viceroy  of  Naples ;  and  Gmse  being 
sent  with  forces  to  support  him,  the  renewal  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  seemed  almost  inevitable.  Philip, 
though  less  warlike  than  his  father,  was  no  less  ambitious; 
and  he  trusted  that,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  where,  he 
believed,  his  caution,  and  secrecy,  and  prudence  gave  him  the 
superiority,  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  all  his  enemies,  and 
extend  his  authority  and  dominion.  For  this  reason,  as  well 
as  from  the  desire  of  settling  his  new  empire,  he  wished  to 
maintam  peace  with  France  ;  but  when  he  found  that,  without 
sacrifichig  his  honor,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  overlook  the 
hostile  attempts  of  Henry,  he  prepared  for  war  with  great 
industry.  In  order  to  give  himself  the  more  advantage,  he 
was  desirous  of  embarking  England  in  the  quarrel ;   and 
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thou^  the  queen  was  of  herself  extremely  averse  to  that 
measure,  he  hoped  that  the  devoted  fondness  which,  notwith- 
standing repeated  instances  of  his  indifference,  she  still  bore 
to  him,  would  effectually  second  his  applications.  Had  the 
matter  indeed  depended  solely  on  her,  she  was  incapable  of 
resisting  her  husband^s  commands ;  but  she  had  little  weight 
with  her  council,  itill  less  with  her  people ;  and  her  govern- 
ment, which  wap  every  ds^  becoming  more  odious,  seemed 
unable  to  maintain  itself,  even  during  the  most  profound  tran« 
quillity,  much  more  if  a  war  were  kindled  with  France,  and, 
what  seemed  an  inevitable  consequence,  with  Scotland,  sup- 
ported by  that  powerful  kingdom. 

An  act  of  barbarity  was  this  year  exercised  in  England, 
which,  added  to  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
tended  to  render  the  government  extremely  unpopular.  Cran- 
mer  had  long  been  detained  prisoner ;  but  the  queen  now 
determined  to  bring  him  to  punishment ;  and  in  order  the  more 
fully  to  satiate  her  vengeance,  she  resolved  to  punish  him  for 
heresy,  rather  than  for  treason.  He  was  cited  by  the  pope 
to  stand  his  trial  at  Rome  ;  and  though  he  was  known  to  be 
kept  in  close  custody  at  Oxford,  he  was,  upon  his  not  appear- 
ing, condemned  as  contumacious.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London, 
and  Thirleby  of  Ely,  were  sent  to  degrade  him ;  and  the 
former  executed  the  melancholy  ceremony  with  all  the  joy 
and  exultation  which  suited  his  savage  nature.*  The  impla- 
cable spirit  of  the  queen,  not  satisfied  with  the  eternal  dam- 
nation of  Cranmer,  which  she  believed  inevitable,  and  with 
the  execution  of  that  dreadful  sentence  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned, prompted  her  also  to  seek  the  ruin  of  his  honor  and 
the  infamy  of  his  name.  Persons  were  employed  to  attack 
him,  not  in  the  way  of  disputation,  against  which  he  was 
sufficiently  armed,  but  by  flattery,  insinuation,  and  address, 
by  representing  the  dignities  to  which  his  character  still  enti- 
tled him,  if  he  would  merit  them  by  a  recantation  ;  by  giving 
hopes  of  long  enjoying  those  powerful  friends,  whom  his 
beneficent  disposition  had  attached  to  him  during  the  course 
of  his  prosperity .t  Overcome  by  the  fond  love  of  life,  ter- 
rified by  the  prospect  of  those  tortures  which  awaited  him, 
he  allowed,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  the  sentiments  of  nature  to 
orevail  over  his  resolution,  and  he  agreed  to  subscribe  the 
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doctrines  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  of  the  real  presence 
The  court,  equally  perfidious  and  crueU  were  detemiihed  that 
this  recantation  should  avail  him  nothing;  and  they  sent 
orders  that  he  should  be  required  to  acknowledge  his  errors 
in  church  before  the  whole  people,  and  that  he  should  thence 
be  immediately  carried  to  execution.  Cranmer,  whetlier  that 
he  had  received  a  secret  intimation  of  their  design,  or  had 
repented  of  his  weakness,  surprised  the  audience  by  a  con- 
trary declaration.  He  said,  that  he  was  well  apprised  of  the 
obedience  which  he  owed  to  his  sovereign  and  the  laws ;  but 
this  duty  extended  no  further  than  to  submit  patiently  to  their 
comiTiands,  and  to  bear  without  resistance  whatever  hardships 
they  should  impose  upon  him  :  that  a  superior  duty,  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  obliged  him  to  speak  truth  on  all 
occasions,and  not  to  relinquish,  by  a  base  denial,  the  holy  doctrine 
which  the  Supreme  Being  had  revealed  to  mankind  :  that  there 
was  one  miscarriage  in  his  life,  of  which,  above  all  others,  he 
severely  repented  ;  the  insincere  declaration  of  faith,  to  which 
he  had  the  weakness  to  consent,  and  which  the  fear  of  death 
alone  had  extorted  from  him  :  that  he  took  this  opportunity  of 
atoning  for  his  error,  by  a  sincere  and  open  recantation  ;  and 
was  willing  to  seal  with  his  blood  that  doctrine  which  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  communicated  from  Heaven ;  and  that  as  his 
hand  had  erred  by  betraying  his  heart,  it  should  first  be  pun- 
ished by  a  severe  but  just  doom,  and  should  first  pay  the 
forfeit  of  its  offences.  He  was  thence  led  to  the  stake  amidst 
the  insults  of  the  Catholics ;  and  having  now  summoned  up 
all  the  force  of  his  mind,  he  bore  their  scorn,  as  well  as  the 
torture  of  his  punishment,  with  singular  fortitude.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  without  betraying,  either  by  his 
countenance  or  motions,  the  least  sign  of  weakness,  or  even 
of  feeling,  he  held  it  in  the  fiames  till  it  was  entirely  con- 
sumed. His  thoughts  seemed  wholly  occupied  with  reflections 
on  his  former  fault ;  and  he  called  aloud  several  times,  ^^  This 
hand  has  ofiended.''  Satisfied  with  that  atonement,  he  then 
discovered  a  serenity  in  his  countenance  ,  and  when  the  fire 
attacked  his  body,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  insensible  of  his 
outward  sufierings,  and  by  the  force  of  hope  and  resolution  to 
have  collected  his  mind  altogether  within  itself,  and  to  repel 
the  fury  of  the  flames.  It  is  pretended,  that  afler  his  body 
was  consumed,  his  heart  was  found  entire  and  untouched 
amidst  the  ashes ;  an  event  which,  as  it  was  the  enr^blem  of 
his  constancy,  was  fondly  believed  by  the  zealous  Protestants 
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He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  merit ;  possessed  of  leammg 
and  capacity,  and  adorned  with  candor,  sincerity,  and  benefi- 
cence, and  all  those  virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him 
useful  and  amiable  in  society.  His  moral  Qualities  procured 
him  universal  respect ;  and  the  courage  of  his  martyrdom, 
though  he  fell  short  of  the  rigid  inflexibility  observed  in  many, 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  Protestant  party.* 

AAer  Cranmer^s  death.  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  now  taken 
priest^s  orders,  was  installed  in  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and 
was  thus,  by  this  office,  as  well  as  by  his  commission  of  legate, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  England.  But  though 
he  was  averse  to  all  sanguinary  methods  of  converting  her- 
etics, and  deemed  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  the  more 
eflectual,  as  the  more  laudable  expedient  for  that  purpose,f 
he  found  his  authority  too  weak  to  oppose  the  barbarous  and 
bigoted  disposition  of  the  queen  and  of  her  counsellors.  He 
himself,  he  knew,  had  been  suspected  of  Lutheranism ;  and 
as  Paul,  the  reigning  pope,  was  a  furious  persecutor,  and  his 
personal  enemy,  he  was  prompted,  by  the  modesty  of  his  dis- 
position, to  reserve  his  credit  for  other  occasions^  in  which  he 
had  a  greater  probability  of  success.| 

[1557.]  The  great  object  of  the  queen  was  to  engage  the 
nation  in  the  war  which  was  kindled  between  France  and  Spain ; 
and  Cardinal  Pole,  with  many  other  counsellors,  openly  and  zeal- 
ously opposed  thb  measure.  Besides  insisting  on  the  marriage 
articles,  which  provided  against  such  an  attempt,  they  repre- 
sented the  violence  of  the  domestic  factions  in  England,  and 
the  disordered  state  of  the  finances;  and  they  foreboded, 
that  the  tendency  of  all  these  measures  was  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  to  a  total  dependence  on  Spanish  counsels.  Philip 
had  come  to  London,  in  order  to  support  his  partisans ;  and  he 
told  the  queen  that,  if  he  were  not  gratified  in  so  reasonable  a 
request,  he  never  more  would  set  foot  in  England.  This 
declaration  extremely  heightened  her  zeal  for  promoting  his 
.nterests,  and  overcoming  the  inflexibility  of  her  council. 
AAer  employing  other  menaces  of  a  more  violent  nature,  she 
threatened  to  dismiss  all  of  them,  and  to  appoint  counsellors 
more  obsequious ;  yet  could  she  not  procure  a  vote  for  declar- 
ing war  with  France.     Af  length,  one  StaflTord,  and  some 
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other  cxms^'rators,  were  detected  ill'  a  de«gB  ef  surprinng 
Scarborough ;  *  and  a  confession  being  extorted  from  them, 
tliat  they  had  been  encouraged  by  Henry  in  the  attempt,  the 
queen^s  importunity  prevailed ;  and  it  was  determined  to  make 
this  act  of  hostility,  with  others  of  a  like  secret  and  doubtful 
nature,  the  ground  of  the  quarrel.  War  was  accordingly 
declared  against  France ;  and  preparations  were  every  where 
made  for  attacking  that  kingdom. 

The  revenue  of  England  at  that  time  little  exceeded  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.t  Any  considerable  supplies  coald 
scarcely  be  expected  from  pariiament,  considering  the  present 
disposition  of  the  nation;  and  as  the  war  would  sensibly 
diminish  that  branch  arising  from  the  customs,  the  finances, 
it  was  foreseen,  would  fall  short  even  of  the  ordinary  charges 
of  government,  and  must  still  more  prove  unequal  to  the 
expenses  of  war.  But  though  the  queen  owed  great  arrears 
to  all  her  servants,  besides  the  loans  extorted  from  her  subjects, 
these  considerations  had  no  influence  with  her ;  and  in  order 
to  support  her  warlike  preparations,  she  continued  to  levy 
money  in  the  /same  arbitrary  and  violent  manner  which  sl^ 
had  formerly  practised.  She  obliged  the  city  of  London  to 
supply  her  with  sixty  thousand  pounds  on  her  husband^s  entry ; 
she  levied  before  the  legal  time  the  second  year's  sub^dy 
voted  by  parliament ;  she  issued  anew  many  privy  seals,  by 
which  she  procured  loans  from  her  people ;  and  having 
equipped  a  fleet,  which  she  could  not  victual  by  reason  of  the 
dearness  of  provisions,  she  seized  all  the  com  she  could  fibd 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  without  paying  any  price  to  the  owners. 
By  all  these  expedients,  assisted  by  the  power  of  pressing, 
she  levied  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  she  sent  over 
to  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  prevent  any  disturbance 
at  home,  many  of  the  most  considerable  gentry  were  thrown 
into  the  Tower ;  and  lest  they  should  be  known,  the  Spanish 
practice  was  followed  :  they  either  were  carried  thither  in  the 
night-time,  or  were  hoodwinked  and  muffled  by  the  guards 
who  conducted  them. J 

The  king  of  Spain  had  assembled  an  army,  which,  after 
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the  junction  of  the  English,  amounted  to  ahove  sixty  thousand 
roen,  conducted  hy  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  great- 
est captains  of  the  age.  The  constable  Montmorency,  who 
commanded  the  French  army,  had  not  half  the  number  to 
oppose  to  him.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  after  menacing  Mariem- 
bourgh  and  Rocroy,  suddenly  sat  down  before  St.  Quintin : 
and  as  the  place  was  weak,  and  ill  provided  with  a  garrison, 
he  expected  in  a  few  days  to  become  master  of  it.  Bu 
Admiral  Coligny,  governor  of  the  province,  thinking  his  honor 
interested  to  save  so  important  a  fortress,  threw  himself  into 
St.  Quintin,  with  some  troops  of  French  and  Scottish  gensdar- 
mery;  and  by  his  exhortations  and  example  animated  the 
soldiers  to  a  vigorous  defence.  He  despatched  a  messenger 
to  his  uncle  Montmorency,  desiring  a  supply  of  men ;  and  the 
constable  approached  the  place  with  his  whole  army,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  entry  of  these  succors.  But  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
falling  on  the  reenforcement,  did  such  execution  upon  them, 
that  not  above  five  hundred  got  into  the  place.  He  next 
made  an  attack  on  the  French  army,  and  put  them  to  total 
rout,  killing  four  thousand  men,  and  dispersing  the  remainder. 
In  this  unfortunate  action  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France 
were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners :  among  the  latter  was  the 
old  constable  himself,  who,  fighting  valiantly,  and  resolute  to 
die  rather  than  survive  his  defeat,  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  thus  fell  alive  into  th«ir  hands.  The  whole  king- 
dom of  France  was  thrown  into  consternation:  Paris  was 
attempted  to  be  fortified  in  a  hurry :  and  had  the  Spaniards 
presently  marched  thither,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  fisill  into 
their  hands.  But  Philip  was  of  a  cautious  temper ;  and  he 
determined  first  to  take  St.  Quintin,  in  order  to  secure  a  com- 
munication with  his  own  dominions.  A  very  little  time,  it  was 
expected,  would  finish  this  enterprise ;  but  the  bravery  of 
Coligny  still  prolonged  the  siege  seventeen  days,  which  proved 
the  safety  of  France.  Some  troops  were  levied  and  assembled. 
Couriers  were  sent  to  recall  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  army 
from  Italy :  and  the  French,  having  recovered  from  their  first 
panic,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Philip,  after 
taking  Ham  and  Catelet,  found  the  season  so  far  advanced, 
that  he  could  attempt  no  other  enterprise  :  he  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  retired  to  winter  quarters. 

But  the  vigilant  activity  of  Guise,  not  satisfied  with  securing 
the  frontiers,  prompted  him,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  plan  an 
•Dterpnse  which  France,  during  her  greatest  successes,  h^d 
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always  regarded  as  impracticable,  and  had  never  thought  of 
undertaking.  Calais  was  in  that  age  deemed  an  impregnable 
fortress ;  and  as  it  was  known  to  be  the  favorite  of  the  English 
nation,  by  whom  it  could  easily  be  succored,  the  recovery  of 
that  place  by  France  was  considered  as  totally  desperate. 
But  Coligny  had  remarked,  that  as  the  town  of  Calais  was 
surrounded  with  marshes,  which  during  the  winter  were  im- 
passable, except  over  a  dike  guarded  by  two  castles,  St.  Agatha 
and  Newnam  Bridge,  the  English  were  of  late  accustomed, 
on  account  of  the  lowness  of  their  finances,  to  dismiss  a  great 
part  of  the  garrison  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  recall  them 
m  the  spring,  at  wh  ich  time  alone  they  judged  their  attendance 
necessary.  On  this  circumstance  he  had  founded  the  design 
of  making  a  sudden  attack  on  Calais;  he  had  caused  the 
place  to  be  secretly  viewed  by  some  engineers ;  and  a  plan 
of  the  whole  enterprise  being  found  among  his  papers,  it 
served,  though  he  himself  was  made  prisoner  on  the  taking 
of  St.  Quintin,  to  suggest  the  project  of  that  undertaking,  and 
to  direct  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Guise. 

Several  bodies  of  troops  defiled  towards  the  frontiers  on 
various  pretences  ;  and  the  whole,  being  suddenly  assembled, 
formed  an  army,  with  which  Guise  made  an  unexpected 
march  towards  Calais.  At  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of 
French  ships,  being  ordered  into  the  Channel,  under  color  of 
cruising  on  the  English,  composed  a  fleet  which  made  an 
attack  by  sea  on  the  fortifications.  The  French  assaulted  St 
Agatha  with  three  thousand  arquebusiers ;  and  the  garrison, 
though  they  made  a  vigorous  defence,  were  soon  obliged  to 
abandon  the  place,  and  retreat  to  Newnam  Bridge.  The  siege 
of  this  latter  place  was  immediately  undertaken,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fleet  battered  the  risbank,  which  guarded  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor ;  and  both  these  castles  seemed  exposed 
to  imminent  danger.  The  governor.  Lord  Wentworth,  was  a 
brave  ofiicer ;  but  finding  that  the  greater  part  of  his  weak 
garrison  was  enclosed  in  the  castle  of  Newnam  Bridge  and  the 
Hsbank,  he  ordered  them  to  capitulate,  and  to  join  him  in  Calais, 
which,  without  their  assistance,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  defend. 
The  garrison  of  Newnam  Bridge  was  so  happy  as  to  effect 
this  purpose  ;  but  that  of  the  risbank  could  not  obtain  such 
favorable  conditions,  and  Vere  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. 

[1558.]  The  duke  of  Guise,  now  holding  Calais  blockaded 
by  sea  and  land,  thought  himself  secure  of  succeeding  in  hii 
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enterprise;  but  in  order  to  prevent  all  accident,  he  delayed 
not  a  moment  the  attack  of  the  place.  He  planted  his  bat- 
teries against  the  castle,  where  he  made  a  large  breach ;  and 
having  ordered  Andelot,  Coligny's  brother,  to  drain  the  foss6e, 
he  commanded  an  assault,  which  succeeded ;  and  the  French 
made  a  lodgement  in  the  castle.  On  the  night  following, 
Wentworth  attempted  to  recover  this  post;  but  having  lost 
two  hundred  men  in  a  furious  attack  which  he  made  upon  it,* 
he  found  his  garrison  so  weak,  that  he  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late. Ham  and  Guisnes  fell  soon  aAer ;  and  thus  the  duke 
of  Guise,  in  eight  days,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  made 
himself  master  of  this  strong  fortress,  that  had  cost  Edward 
ni.  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  which  had  that  very  year  been  victorious  in  the  battle 
of  Crecy.  The  English  had  held  it  above  two  hundred 
years ;  and  as  it  gave  them  an  easy  entrance  into  France,  it 
was  regarded  as  the  most  important  possession  belonging  to 
the  crown.  The  joy  of  the  French  was  extreme,  as  well  as 
the  glory  acquired  by  Guise  ;  who,  at  the  time  when  all  Eu- 
rope imagined  France  to  be  sunk  by  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
St.  Quintin,  had,  in  opposition  to  the  English,  and  their  allies 
the  Spaniards,  acquired  possession  of  a  place  which  no  former 
king  of  France,  even  during  the  distractions  of  the  civil  wars 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  had  ever  ventured 
to  attempt*  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  bereaved  of  this 
valuable  fortress,  murmured  loudly  against  the  improvidence 
of  the  queen  and  her  council ;  who,  after  engaging  in  a  fruit- 
less war  for  the  sake  of  foreign  interests,  had  thus  exposed 
the  nation  to  so  severe  a  disgrace.  A  treasury  exhausted  by 
expenses,  and  burdened  with  debts ;  a  people  divided  and 
dejected ;  a  sovereign  negligent  of  her  people^s  welfare ; 
were  circumstances  which,  notwithstanding  the  fair  offers  and 
promises  of  Philip,  gave  them  small  hopes  of  recovering 
Calais.  And  as  the  Scots,  instigated  by  French  counsels, 
began  to  move  on  the  borders,  they  were  now  necessitated 
rather  to  look  to  their  defence  at  home,  than  to  think  of  foreign 
conquests. 

After  the  peace  which,  in  consequence  of  King  Edward's 
treaty  with  Henry,  took  place  between  Scotland  and  England, 
the  queen  dowager,  on  pretence  of  visiting  her  daughter  and 
her  relations,  made  a  journey  to  France;  and  she  carried 

*  Thiian.  lib.  zx.  sap.  2. 
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_  widi  het  fhe  eails  of  Himtley,  Sutheriand, 
and  imnj  of  the  |miicipal  nobility.  Her  secret  design  was, 
to  tiko  meMoves  ior  engig^  the  eaii  of  Arran  to  resign  to 
her  the  goveramrat  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  her  brothers,  the 
dhike  of  (jtuise,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  duke  of 
Annale,  had  oncontrolled  influence  in  the  court  <^  France, 
she  eaaly  persuaded  Henry,  and  by  his  auth<mty  the  Soottiah 
nobles,  to  enter  into  her  measures.  Having  also  gained 
Gamegy  of  Kinnaird,  Panter,  bishop  of  Ross,  and  Gravin 
Hanulton,  commendator  of  Kilwinning,  three  creatures  of  the 
goif<»nor*s,  she  persuaded  him,  by  their  means,  to  consent  to 
this  wgagnafion ;  *  and  when  eveiy  thing  was  thus  prepared 
lor  her  purpose,  she  took  a  journey  to  Scotland,  and  passed 
Ihroo^  England  in  her  way  thither.  Edward  received  her 
with  great  respect  and  civility ;  though  he  could  not  forbear 
attempling  to  renew  the  old  treaty  ioar  his  maniage  with  her 
dau^tur ;  a  marriage,  he  said,  so  happily  calculated  for  the 
tranquility,  interest,  and  security  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the 
«ioly  means  of  insuring  a  durable  peace  between  them.  For 
his  part,  he  added,  he  never  could  entertain  a  cordial  amity 
for  any  other  husband  whom  she  should  choose  ;  nor  was  it 
easy  for  him  to  forgive  a  man  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
disappointed  so  natural  an  alliance,  had  bereaved  him  of  a 
bride  to  whom  his  afiections,  from  his  earliest  in&ocy,  had 
been  entirely  engaged.  The  queen  dowager  eluded  these 
applications,  by  telling  him,  that  if  any  measures  had  been 
taken  disagreeable  to  him,  they  were  entirely  owing  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who,  instead  of  employing 
courtesy,  caresses,  and  gentle  (^ces,  the  proper  means  of 
g^ning  a  young  princess,  had  had  recourse  to  arms  and  vio- 
lence, and  bad  constrained  the  Scottish  nobility  to  send  their 
sovereign  into  France,  in  order  to  interest  that  kingdom  in 
protecting  their  liberty  and  independence.t 

When  the  queen  dowager  arrived  in  Scotland,  she  found 
the  governor  very  unwilling  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  and 
it  was  not  till  afler  many  delays  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
resign  his  authority.  But  finding  that  the  majority  of  the 
young  princess  was  approaching,  and  that  the  queen  dowager 
had  gained  the  affections  of  all  the  principal  nobility,  be 
thought  it  mcNPe  prudent  to  submit ;  and  having  stipulated  that 

• 

«  Buchanan,  lib.  ziv.    Keith,  p.  66.    Spotswood,  p.  92. 
t  Keith,  p.  69. 
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*  should  be  declared  nex':  heir  to  the  crown,  and  sliould  lie 
freed  from  giving  any  account  of  his  past  administration,  he 
placed  her  in  possession  of  the  power,  and  she  thenceforth 
assumed  the  name  of  regent.*  It  was  a  usual  saying  of  this 
princess,  that,  provided  she  could  render  her  friends  happy, 
and  could  uisure  to  herself  a  good  reputation,  she  was  entirely 
indifferent  what  befell  her;  and  though  this  sentiment  is 
greatly  censured  by  the  zealous  reformers,t  as  being  founded 
wholly  on  secular  motives,  it  discovers  a  mind  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  government  of  kingdoms.  D'Oisel,  a  French- 
man, celebrated  for  capacity,  had  attended  her  as  ambassador 
from  Henry,  but  in  reality  to  assist  her  with  his  counsels  in 
so  delicate  an  undertaking  as  the  administration  of  Scotland ; 
and  this  man  had  formed  a  scheme  for  laying  a  general  tax 
on  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  support  a  standing  military  force, 
which  might  at  once  repel  the  inroads  of  foreign  enemies,  and 
check  the  turbulence  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  But  though  some 
of  the  courtiers  were  gained  over  to  this  project,  it  gave  great 
and  general  discontent  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  queen  regent, 
af^er  ingenuously  confessing  that  it  would  prove  pernicious  to 
the  kingdom,  had  the  prudence  to  desist  from  it,  and  to  trust 
entirely  for  her  security  to  the  good  will  and  affections  of  hex 
8ubjects.| 

This  laudable  purpose  seemed  to  be  the  chief  object  of  hei* 
administration  ;  yet  was  she  sometimes  drawn  from  it  by  her 
connections  with  France,  and  by  the  influence  which  her 
brothers  had  acquired  over  her.  When  Mary  commenced 
hostilities  against  that  kingdom,  Henry  required  the  queen 
regent  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  she  summoned  a  con- 
vention of  states  at  Newbottle,  and  requested  them  to  concur 
in  a  declaration  of  war  against  England.  The  Scottish  nobles, 
who  were  become  as  jealous  of  French  as  the  English  Vere 
of  Spanish  influence,  refused  their  assent ;  and  the  queen  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  in  order  to  effect  her 
purpose.  She  ordered  D^Oisel  to  begin  some  fortifications  at 
Eyemouth,  a  place  which  had  been  dismantled  by  the  last 
treaty  with  Edward ;  and  when  the  garrison  of  Berwick,  as 
she  foresaw,  made  an  inroad  to  prevent  the  undertaking,  she 
efiectually  employed  this  pretence  to  inflame  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  to  engage  them  in  hostilities  against  England.^ 

•  12th  April,  1554.  t  Knox,  p.  89. 

X  Keith,  p.  70.    Buchanan,  lib.  xvi. 

f  Buchanan,  lib.  xyi.    Thuan.  lib.  xix.  c  7« 
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The  enterprises,  howeter,  of  the  Scots  proeeeded  no  fiudiSa 
than  some  inroads  on  the  borders :  when  D^C^sel  of  himself  oon- 
ducted  artillery  and  troops  to  besiege  the  Castle  of  Wedce,  he 
was  recalled,  and  sharply  rebuked  by  the  coancil.* 

In  order  to  connect  Scotland  more  closely  with  France,  and 
to  increase  the  influence  of  the  latter  kingdom,  it  was  thought 
proper  by  Henry  to  celebrate  the  marriage  between  the  young 
queen  and  the  dauphin;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  and  to  settle  te 
terms  of  the  contract. 

The  close  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland  threatened 
very  nearly  the  repose  and  security  of  Mary;  and  it  was 
foreseen,  that  though  the  factions  and  disorders  which  might 
naturally  be  expected  in  the  Scottish  government  during  the 
absence  of  the  sovereign,  would  make  its  power  less  formi- 
dable, that  kingdom  would  at  least  afford  to  the  French  a 
means  of  invading  England.  The  queen,  therefore,  found  it 
necessary  to  summon  a  parliament,  and  to  demand  of  them 
some  supplies  to  her  exhausted  exchequer.  As  such  an 
emergency  usually  gives  great  advantage  to  the  people ;  and 
as  the  parliaments  during  this  reign  had  shown  tha^  where 
the  liberty  and  independency  of  the  kingdom  were  menaced 
with  imminent  danger,  they  were  not  entirely  overawed  by  the 
court ;  we  shall  naturally  expect  that  the  late  arbitrary  meth- 
ods of  extorting  money  should  at  least  be  censured,  and  per* 
haps  some  remedy  be  for  the  future  provided  against  them. 
The  commons,  however,  without  making  any  reflections  on 
the  past,  voted,  besides  a  fifteenth,  a  subsidy  of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  shillings  and  eightpence  on 
goods.  The  clergy  granted  eight  shillings  in  the  pound,  pay- 
able, as  was  also  the  subsidy  of  the  laity,  in  four  years  by 
equal  portions. 

The  parliament  also  passed  an  act,  confirming  all  the  sales 
and  grants  of  crown  lands,  which  either  were  already  made 
by  the  queen,  or  should  be  made  during  the  seven  ensuing 
years.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  in  Mary^s  present  disposi- 
tion and  situation,  this  power  would  be  followed  by  a  great 
alienation  of  the  royal  demesnes ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  government,  than  to  estab* 
lish  a  prince  with  very  extensive  authority,  yet  permit  him  ts 
be  reduced  to  beggary.  This  act  met  with  opposition  in  the 
-  ■  -  — 

*  Enoz.  p.  98. 
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houae  of  commons.  One  Copely  expressed  his  fears  leitt  the 
queen,  under  color  of  the  power  there  granted,  might  alter  the 
succession,  and  alienate  the  crown  from  the  lawful  heir ;  hut 
his  words  were  thought  "irreverent"  to  her  majesty:  he 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  seijeant  at  arms,  and 
though  he  expressed  sorrow  for  his  offence,  he  was  not  re- 
leased till  the  queen  was  applied  to  for  his  pardon. 

The  English  nation,  during  this  whole  reign,  were  under 
great  apprehensions  with  regard  not  only  to  the  succession, 
but  the  life  of  the  lady  Elizabeth.  The  violent  hatred  whicli 
the  queen  bore  to  her  broke  out  on  every  occasion ;  and  it 
required  all  the  authority  of  Philip,  as  well  as  her  own  great 
prudence,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  it.  The  princess 
retired  into  the  country,  and  knowing  that  she  was  surrounded 
with  spies,  she  passed  her  time  wholly  in  reading  and  study, 
intermeddled  in  no  business,  and '  saw  very  little  company. 
While  she  remained  in  this  situation,  which  for  the  present  was 
melancholy,  but  which  prepared  her  mind  for  those  great  actions 
by  which  her  life  was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished,  pro 
posals  of  marriage  were  made  to  her  by  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador, in  his  master^s  name.  As  her  first  question  was,  whether 
the  queen  had  been  informed  of  these  proposals,  the  ambas- 
sador told  her,  that  his  master  thought,  as  he  was  a  gentleman, 
it  was  his  duty  first  to  make  his  addresses  to  herself,  and 
having  obtained  her  consent,  he  would  next,  as  a  king,  apply 
to  her  sister.  But  the  princess  would  allow  him  to  proceed  no 
further ;  and  the  queen,  after  thanking  her  for  this  iastance 
of  duty,  desired  to  know  how  she  stocid  affected  to  the  Swe- 
dish proposals.  Elizabeth,  though  exposed  to  many  present 
dangers  and  mortifications,  had  the  magnanimity  to  reserve 
herself  for  better  fortune ;  and  she  covered  her  refusal  with 
professions  of  a  passionate  attachment  to  a  single  life,  which, 
she  said,  she  infinitely  preferred  before  any  other.*  Th« 
princess  showed  like  prudence  in  concealing  her  sentiments 
of  religion,  in  complying  with  the  present  modes  of  worship, 
and  in  eluding  all  questions  with  regard  to  that  delicato 
sjbject.t 


•  Burnet,  vol.  iL     CoIL  Xo.  87. 

t  The  common  net  at  that  time,  says  Sir  Bichard  Baker,  for  catchp 
mg  of  Protestants,  was  the  real  presence;  and  this  net  was  used  to 
catch  the  ladyHintbeth;  for  being  asked,  one  time,  what  she  thought 
•f  the  words  of  Christ,  <<  This^ia  my  body/' whether  shsthonghl  ift  tU 
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The  money  granted  by  parliament  enabled  the  queen  to  fit 
out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail,  which,  being  joined  by 
thirty  Flemish  ships,  and  carrying  six  thousand  land  forces  on 
board,  was  sent  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
The  fl^et  was  commanded  by  Lord  Clinton ;  the  land  forces 
by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rutland.  But  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet  and  army  was  so  dilatory  that  the  French  got 
intelligence  of  the  design,  and  were  prepared  to  receive  them. 
The  English  found  Brest  so  well  guarded  as  to  render  an 
attempt  on  that  place  impracticable ;  but,  landing  at  Conquet, 
they  plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  with  some  adjacent  villages, 
and  were  proceeding  to  commit  greater  disorders,  when  Ker- 
simon,  a  Breton  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  some  militia,  fell 
upon  them,  put  them  to  rout,  and  drove  them  to  their  ships 
with  considerable  loss.  But  a  small  squadron  of  ten  English 
ships  had  an  opportunity  of  amply  revenging  this  disgrace 
upon  the  French.  The  mareschal  de  Thermos,  governor  of 
OEilais,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Flanders,  with  an  army  of 
fourteen  thousand  men,  and,  having  forced  a  passage  over  the 
River  Aa,  had  taken  Dunkirk  and  Berg  St.  Winoc,  and  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Newport ;  but  Count  Egmont  coming  sud- 
denly upon  him  with  superior  forces,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat ;  and  being  overtaken  by  the  Spaniards  near  Gravel  ines, 
and  finding  a  battle  inevitable,  he  chose  very  skilfully  his 
ground  for  the  engagement.  He  fortified  his  left  wing  with 
all  the  precautions  possible,  and  posted  his  right  along  the 
River  Aa,  which,  he  reasonably  thought,  gave  him  full  security 
from  that  quarter.  But  the  English  ships,  which  were  acci- 
dently  on  the  coast,  being  drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  firing, 
sailed  up  the  river,  and,  flanking  the  French,  did  such  execu- 
tion by  their  artillery  that  they  put  them  to  flight,  and  the 
Spaniards  gained  a  complete  victory.* 


true  body  of  Christ  that  was  in  the  sacrament,  it  is  said  that,  after 
some  pausing,  she  thus  answered :  — 

<*  Christ  was  the  word  that  spdLO  it ; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe,  and  take  i(." 

Which,  though  it  may  seem  but  a  slight  expression,  yet  hath  it  mon 
Bolidness  than  at  first  sight  appears ;  at  least,  it  senred  her  turn,  it 
that  time,  to  escape  the  net,  which,  by  a  direct  answer,  she  could  not 
h«¥e  done.    Baker^s  Chronide,  p.  320. 
*  HoUngshed,  p.  IISO. 
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Meanwhile  the  principal  anny  of  Prance  under  the  duke 
of  Guise,  and  that  of  Spain  under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  ap- 
proached each  other  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy ;  and  as  the 
two  kings  had  come  into  their  respective  camps,  attended 
by  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  men  expected  that  some  great 
and  important  event  would  follow  from  the  emulation  of  these 
warlike  nations.  But  Philip,  though  actuated  by  the  ambition, 
possessf:id  not  the  enterprising  genius  of  a  conqueror ;  and  he 
was  willing,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  numbers, 
and  the  two  great  victories  which  he  had  gained  at  St  Quintin 
and  Gravelines,  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  by  treaty.  Nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  the  terms 
ofiered  by  the  two  monarchs  were  somewhat  wide  of  each 
other,  the  armies  were  put  into  winter  quarters  till  the  princes 
could  come  to  better  agreement.  Among  other  conditions, 
Henry  demanded  the  restitution  of  Navarre  to  its  lawful  owner; 
Philip,  that  of  Calais  and  its  territory  to  England  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  negotiations,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Mary ; 
and  Philip,  no  longer  connected  with  England,  began  to  relax 
in  his  firmness  on  that  capital  article.  This  was  the  only 
circumstance  that  could  have  made  the  death  of  that  princess 
be  regretted  by  the  nation. 

Mary  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health ;  and 
having  mistaken  her  dropsy  for  a  pregnancy,  she  had  made 
use  of  an  improper  regimen,  and  her  malady  daily  augmented. 
Every  reflection  now  tormented  her.  The  consciousness  of 
being  hated  by  her  subjects,  the  prospect  of  Elizabeth^s  suc- 
cession, apprehensions  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Catholic 
religion  stood  exposed,  dejection  for  the  loss  of  Calais,  con- 
cern for  the  ill  state  of  her  affairs,  and,  above  all,  anxiety  for 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  who,  she  knew,  intended  soon  to 
depart  for  Spain,  and  to  settle  there  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  —  all  these  melancholy  reflections  preyed  upon  her 
mind,  and  threw  her  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  she  died, 
aAer  a  short  and  unfortunate  reign  of  five  years  four  months 
and  eleven  days. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  many  words  m.  drawing  the 
character  of  this  princess.  She  possessed  few  qualities  either 
estimable  or  amiable  ;  and  her  person  was  as  little  engaging 
as  her  behavior  and  address.  Obstinacy,  bigotry,  violence, 
cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  tyranny ;  every  circumstance  of 
her  character  took  a  tincture  from  her  bad  temper  and  narrow 
understandmg.  And  amidst  that  complication  of  vkes  which 
YOL.  Ill  38  H 
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entered  inle  her  composhkm,  we  lihall  soaieeiy  find  any  tMim 
but  siDcenty ;  a  quality  which  she  seems  to  have  maintained 
throughout  her  whole  life;  except  in  the  beginning  of  her 
roign,  when  the  necessity  of  her  aflairs  oblig^  her  to  mefce 
ionie  promises  to  the  Protestants,  which  she  certainly  never 
intended  to  perform.  But  in  these  cases  a  weak,  bigoted 
woman,  under  the  government  of  priests,  easily  finds  casuistiy 
sufficient  to  justify  to  herself  the  violation  of  a  promise.  She 
appears,  also,  as  well  as  her  father,  to  have  been  susceptible 
(M  some  attachments  of  friendship  ;  and  that  without  the  ca- 
price and  inconstancy  which  were  so  remarkable  in  the  c<m« 
duct  of  that  monarch  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  many 
'Circumstances  of  her  life  she  gave  indications  of  resolution  and 
vigor  of  mind,  a  quality  which  seems  to  have  been  inherit  in 
her  family. 

Cardinal  Pole  had  long  been  sickly  from  an  intermitdng 
fever ;  and  he  died  the  same  day  widi  the  queen,  about  six* 
teen  hours  after  her.  The  benign  character  of  this  prelate, 
file  modesty  and  humanity  of  his  deportment,  made  him  be 
universally  beloved  ;  insomuch  that  in  a  nation  where  the 
most  furious  persecution  was  carried  on,  and  where  the 
most  violent  religious  factions  prevailed,  entire  justice,  even 
by  most  of  the  reformers,  has  been  done  to  his  merit  The 
Imughty  pontifi*,  Paul  IV.,  had  entertained  some  prejudices 
against  him  ;  and  when  England  declared  war  against  Henry, 
the  ally  of  that  pope,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge ; 
and  revoking  Pole^s  legatine  commission,  appointed  in  his 
room  Cardinal  Peyto,  an  Observantine  friar,  and  confessor  to 
the  queen.  But  Mary  would  never  permit  the  new  legate  to 
act  upon  the  commission ;  and  Paul  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
restore  Cardinal  Pole  to  his  authority. 

There  occur  few  general  remarks,  besides  what  have 
already  been  made  in  the  course  of  our  narration,  with  regard 
to  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom  during  this  reign.  The 
naval  power  of  England  was  then  so  inconsiderable,  that  four- 
teen thousand  pounds  being  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  fleet,  ^ 
both  for  repairing  and  victualling  it,  it  was  computed  that  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year  would  afterwards  answer  all  necessary 
charges.*  The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  queen  above 
mentioned,  j(Mned  to  many  monopolies  granted  by  this  princess, 
as  well  as  by  her  father,  checked  the  growth  of  conmierce  * 

•  Bumoti  voLiiL  p.  269 


^ad  «o  much  the  roort)  as  all  other  princes  in  Europe  eithei 
were  not  permitted,  or  did  not  find  it  necessarVf  to  proceed  in 
90  tyrannical  a  manner.  Acts  of  parliament,  both  in  the  last 
leign  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present,  bad  laid  the  same 
impositions  on  the  merchants  of  the  atill-yard  as  on  other 
aliens ;  yet  the  c[\ieen,  immediately  aAer  her  marriage,  com- 
plied with  the  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  and  by  her  prerog- 
ative suspended  those  laws.*  Nobody  in  that  age  pretended 
to  question  this  exercise  of  prerogative.  The  historians  are 
entirely  silent  with  regard  to  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  collec- 
tion of  public  papers  that  it  is  handed  down  to  us. 

An  absurd  law  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  reign,  by 
which  every  one  was  prohibited  from  making  cloth  unless 
he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  The  law 
was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  the  queen ;  and  this  plain 
reason  given,  that  it  had  occasioned  the  decay  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  had  ruined  several  towns.t  It  is  strange 
that  Edward^s  law  should  have  been  revived  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  still  more  strange  that  it  should  still  subsist. 

A  passage  to  Archangel  had  been  discovered  by  the  Eng- 
lish during  the  last  reign ;  and  a  beneficial  trade  with  Mus- 
covy had  been  established.  A  solemn  embassy  was  sent  by 
the  czar  to  Queen  Mary.  The  ambassadors  were  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland  ;  but  being  hospitably  entertained 
there,  they  proceeded  on  the  journey,  and  were  received  at 
London  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.^:  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  intercourse  which  that  empire  had  with  any  of 
the  western  potentates  of  Europe. 

A  law  was  passed  in  this  reign,§  by  which  the  number  of 
horses,  arms  and  furniture,  was  fixed  which  each  person, 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  should  be  provided 
with  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  A  man  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  for  instance,  t^as  obliged  to  maintain  at  his 
own  charge  six  horses  fit  for  demi-lances,  of  which  three  at 
least  to  be  furnished  with  sufficient  harness,  steel  saddles,  and 
weapons  proper  for  the  demi-lances ;  and  ten  horses  fit 
for  light  horsemen,  with  furniture  and  weapons  proper  for 
them :  he  was  obliged  to  have  forty  corselets  furnished ;  fifty 
almain  revets,  or,  instead  of  them,  forty  coats  of  plate,  corselets 

•  Kymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  364.  f  1  Mar.  ParL  2,  cap.  7 

t  Holingshed,  p.  732.    Heylin,  p.  71. 
f  4  and  5  PhiL  and  Mar  cap.  2. 
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or  brigandines  furnished  ;  forty  pikes,  tlurty  long  bows,  thirty 
sheafs  of  arrows,  thirty  steel  caps  or  skulls,  twenty  black  bills 
or  halberts,  twenty  harquebuts,  and  twenty  morions  or  sallets. 
We  may  remark  that  a  man  of  a  thousand  marks  of  stock  was 
rated  equal  to  one  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  a  proof 
that  few  or  none  at  that  time  lived  cm  their  stock  in  money, 
and  that  great  profits  were-  made  by  the  merchants  in  the 
course  of  trade.  There  is  no  class  above  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year. 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  little  prioress  made  in  arts 
and  refinement  about  this  time,  from  one  circumstance;  s 
man  of  no  less  rank  than  the  comptroller  of  £dward  YI.'3 
household  paid  only  thirty  shillings  a  year  of  our  present 
money  for  his  house  in  Channel  Row ;  *  yet  labor  and  provis- 
ions, and  consequently  houses,  were  only  about  a  third  of  the 
present  price.  Erasmus  ascribes  the  frequent  plagues  in 
England  to  the  nastiness,  and  dirt,  and  slovenly  habits  among 
the  people.  "  The  floors,"  says  he,  "  are  commonly  of  clay, 
strewed  with  rushes,  under  which  lies  unmolested  an  ancient 
collection  of  beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones,  spittle,  excrements 
of  dogs  and  cats,  and  every  thing  that  is  nasty."  t 

HoUngshed,  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign,  gives  a 
very  curious  account  of  the  plain,  or  rather  rude  way  of  living 
of  the  preceding  generation.  There  scarcely  was  a  chimney 
to  the  houses,  even  in  considerable  towns ;  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled by  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  sought  its  way  out  at  the 
roof,  or  door,  or  windows :  the  houses  were  nothing  but  wat- 
ling  plastered  over  with  clay ;  the  people  slept  on  straw 
pallets,  and  had  a  good  round  log  under  their  head  for  a  pil- 
low ;  and  almost  all  the  furniture  and  utensils  were  of  wood.} 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  first  general  law  with  regard  to 
highways,  which  were  appointed,  to  be  repaired  by  parish  duty 
all  over  England. § 

*  Nicholson's  Historical  Library.  f  Erasm.  E])iat.  432. 

iSee  note  V,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
2  and  3  Phil,  and  Mar.  cap.  8. 
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Stowe,  Bf^er,  Sp«ed,  Biondi,  Holingshed,  Bacon.  Some  late 
writers,  particularly  Mr.  Carte,  have  doubted  whether  Feikin  were  an 
impostor,  and  have  even  asserted  him  to  be  the  true  Flantagenet.  But 
to  refute  this  opinion,  we  need  only  reflect  on  the  following  particu- 
lars :  (1.)  Though  the  circumstances  of  the  wars  between  the  two 
roses  be  in  general  involved  in  great  obscurity,  yet  is  there  a  most 
luminous  ray  thrown  on  all  the  transactions  during  the  usurpation  of 
Bichard,  ana  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  by  the  narrative 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  singular  magnanimity,  probity,  and  judg- 
ment, make  him  an  evidence  beyond  all  exception.  No  historian, 
either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  can  possibly  have  more  weight :  he 
may  also  be  justly  esteemed  a  contemporary  with  regard  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  two  princes ;  for  though  he  was  but  five  years  of  age  when 
that  event  happened,  he  lived  and  was  educated  among  the  chief 
actors  during  the  period  of  Bichard ;  and  it  is  plain  from  this  narra- 
tive itself^  which  is  often  extremely  circumstantial,  that  he  had  the 
particulars  from  the  eyewitnesses  themselves.  His  authority,  therefore, 
is  irresistible,  and  sufUcient  to  overbalance  a  hundred  little  doubts, 
and  scruples,  and  objections.  For  in  reality  his  narrative  is  liable  to 
no  solid  oljection,  nor  is  there  any  mistake  detected  in  it.  He  says, 
indeed,  that  the  protector's  partisans,  particularly  Dr.  Shaw,  spreieid 
abroad  rumors  of  Edward  IV.'a  pre-contract  with  Elizabeth  Lucy ; 
whereas  it  now  appears  from  record,  that  the  parliament  afterwanis 
declared  the  king^s  children  illegitLmate,  on  pretence  of  his  pre-con- 
tract with  lady  Eleanor  Talbot.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
neither  of  these  pre-contracts  was  ever  so  much  as  attempted  to  be 
proved;  and  why  might  not  the  protector's  flatterers  and  partisans 
have  made  use  sometimes  of  one  false  rumor,  sometimes  of  another  ? 
Sir  Thomas  More  mentions  the  one  rumor  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
treats  them  both  lightly,  as  they  deserved.  It  is  also  thought  incred- 
ible by  Mr.  Carte,  that  Dr.  Shaw  should  have  been  encouraged  by 
Kichard  to  calumniate  openly  his  mother  the  duchess  of  York,  with 
whom  that  prince  lived  in  good  terms.  But  if  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  this  supposition,  we  need  only  suppose,  that  Dr.  Shaw  might  have 
concerted  in  general  his  sermon  with  the  protector  or  his  ministers, 
imd  yet  have  chosen  himself  the  particular  topics,  and  chosen  them 
very  foolishly.  This  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  case,  by  the 
4iBgxace  into  ^ludi  he  fell  afterwards,  and  by  the  protector's  neglect 
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of  bim.  (2.)  If  Sir  Thomas's  quality  ox  contemporary  -be  disputed 
with,  regard  to  the  duke  of  Glocester's  protectorate,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  disputed  with  regard  to  Ferkin's  in^posture :  he  was  then  a  man, 
and  had  a  full  opportunity  of  knowing  and  examining  and  judging 
of  the  truth.  In  asserting  that  the  diD^e  of  York  was  muidered  by 
his  uncle,  he  certainly  asserts,  in  the  most  express  terms,  that  Periun, 
who  personated  him,  was  an  impostor.  (8.)  There  is  another  great 
genius  who  has  carefully  treated  this  point  of  history ;  so  great  a 
genius,  as  to  be  esteemed  with  justice  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  nation,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  sublime  writers  that  any  age 
or  nation  has  produced.  It  is  Lord  Bacon  I  mean,  who  has  related  at 
full  length,  and  without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  all  the  impos- 
tures of  Fcrkin  Warbeck.  If  it  be  objected,  that  Lord  Bacon  was  no 
contemporary,  and  that  we  have  the  same  materials  as  he  upon  which 
to  form  our  judgment ;  it  must  be  remarked,  that  lord  Bacon  plainly 
composed  his  elaborate  and  exact  history  from  many  recoros  and 
papers  which  are  now  lost,  and  that  consequently  he  is  always  to  be 
cited  as  an  original  historian.  It  were  very  strange,  if  Mr.  Carte's 
opinion  were  just,  that,  among  all  the  papers  which  Lord  Bacon 
perused,  he  never  found  any  reason  to  suspect  Perkin  to  be  the  tne 
Flantagenet.  There  was  at  that  time  no  interest  in  H<*f«ming  Bichaid 
IIL  Bacon,  besides,  is  a  very  unbiased  historian,  nowise  partial  to 
Henry ;  we  know  the  detail  of  that  prince's  oppressive  government  - 
firom  liiin  alone.  It  may  only  be  thought  tha^  in  sununing  up  his 
character,  he  has  laid  the  colors  of  blame  more  ftaintly  than  the  very 
facts  he  mentions  seem  to  require.  Let  me  remark,  in  passing,  tf  a 
singularity,  how  much  English  history  has  been  beholden  to  firar 

g'cat  men  who  have  possessed  the  highest  dignity  in  the  law,  Morei 
aeon.  Clarendon,  and  Whitlocke.  (4.)  But  if  contemporary  evi- 
dence be  so  much  sought  after,  there  may  in  this  case  be  produced 
the  strongest  and  most  undeniable  in  the  world.  The  queen  dowager, 
her  son  tiie  marquis  of  Dorset,  a  man  of  excellent  understanding. 
Sir  Edward  Woodville,  her  brother,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  who  hsd 
married  the  king's  sister,  Sir  John  Bourchier,  Sir  Robert  Willoughby, 
Sir  GUes  Daubeney,  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  the  Courtneys,  the  Chey- 
neys,  the  Talbots,  the  Stanleys,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  partisanB  of 
the  house  of  York,  that  is,  the  men  of  chief  dignity  in  the  nation ; 
all  these  great  persons  were  so  assured  of  the  murder  of  tile  two 
princes,  that  they  applied  to  the  earl  of  Bichmond,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  their  party  and  family ;  they  projected  to  set  him  on  the  throne, 
which  must  have  been  utter  ruin  to  them  if  the  princes  were  alive; 
and  they  stipulated  to  marry  him  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  as  heir  to 
the  crown,  who  in  that  case  was  no  heir  at  all.  Had  each  of  those 
persons  written  the  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  would  he  not  havesud 
that  Richard  murdered  his  nephews  ?  Or  would  their  pen  be  a  bet- 
ter declaration  than  their  actions,  of  their  real  sentiments  ?  (5.)  Bat 
we  have  another  contemporary  authority,  still  better  than  even  those 
great  persons,  so  much  interested  to  know  the  truth :  it  is  that  of 
Richard  himself.  He  projected  to  marry  his  niece,  a  very  uniisnil 
alliance  in  England,  in  order  to  imite  her  title  with  his  own.  Ho 
knew,  therefore,  her  title  to  be  good :  for  as  to  the  declaration  of  her 
illegitimacy,  as  it  went  upon  no  proofs  or  even  pretence  of  jnoi,  it. 
was  always  regarded  with  the  utmost  contempt  by  tha  natioii,  nd  it 
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onsidered  as  one  of  those  parliamentary  transactions,  so  frequent 
it  period,  which  were  scandalous  in  themselves,  and  had  no  man- 
r  authority.  It  was  even  so  much  despised,  as  not  to  oe  reversed 
rliament  after  Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  on  the  throne.  (6.)  We 
also,  as  contemporary  evidence,  the  universal  established  opinion 
3  age,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  This  point  was  regarded  as* so 
itroverted,  that  when  Richard  notified  his  accession  to  the  court 
ance,  that  court  was  struck  with  horror  at  his  abominable  parri- 
a  murdering  both  his  nephews,  as  Philip  de  Comines  tells  us ; 
[us  sentiment  went  to  such  an  unusual  height,  that,  as  we  learn 
the  same  author,  the  court  would  not  make  the  least  reply  to 

(7.)  The  same  reasons  which  convinced  that  age  of  the  parri- 
till  subsist,  and  ought  to  carry  the  most  undoubted  evidence  to 
amely,  the  very  circumstance  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
rrinces  from  the  Tower,  and  their  appearance  nowhere  else. 
'  one  said,  "They  have  not  escaped  from  their  uncle,  ibr  he 
I  no  search  after  them :  he  has  not  conveyed  them  elsewhere ; 
is  his  business  to  declare  so,  in  order  to  remove  the  imputation 
irder  from  himself.  He  never  would  needlessly  subject  himself 
e  infeuny  and  danger  of  being  esteemed  a  parricide,  without 
ring  the  security  attending  that  crime.    They  were  in  his  cus- 

He  is  answerable  for  them.  If  he  gives  no  account  of  them, 
has  a  plain  interest  in  their  death,  he  must,  by  every  rule  of 
on  sense,  be  regarded  as  the  murderer.  His  flagrant  usurpation, 
U  as  his  other  treacherous  and  cruel  actions,  makes  no  better  be 
ted  from  him.  He  could  not  say,  with  Cain,  that  he  was  not  his 
ws*  keeper."  This  reasoning,  which  was  Irrefragable  at  the 
first,  became  every  day  stronger  from  Kichard's  continued 
e,  and  the  general  and  total  ignorance  of  the  place  of  these 
»'  abode.  Kichard's  reign  lasted  about  two  years  beyond  this 
I ;  and  surely  he  could  not  have  found  a  better  expedient  for 
K>inting  the  earl  of  Bichmond's  projects,  as  well  as  justifying 
wn  character,  than  the  producing  of  his  nephews.  (8.)  If  it 
necessary,  amidst  this  blaze  of  evidence,  to  produce  proofs 
«  in  any  other  case,  would  have  been  regarded  as  considerable, 
ould  have  carried  great  validity  with  £em,  I  might  mention 
on  and  Tyrrel's  account  of  the  murder.  This  last  gentleman 
ally  was  not  likely  to  subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  so  great 
le,  by  an  imposture  which,  it  appears,  did  not  acquire  him  the 
3f  Henry.  (9.)  The  duke  of  York,  being  a  boy  of  nine  years 
!,  could  not  have  made  his  escape  without  &e  assistance  of  .some 
persons.  Would  it  not  have  been  their  chief  concern  instantly 
vey  intelligence  of  so  ereat  an  event  to  his  mother,  the  queen 
;er,  to  his  aimt,  tke  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  to  the  other 
9  of  the  fieunily?  The  duchess  protected  Simnel;  a  projec^ 
,  had  it  been  successful,  must  have  ended  in  the  crowning  ol 
ick  and  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York.  This,  among  ma^y 
proofe,  evinces  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  escape  of  that 
!,  which  is  impossible  had  it  been  reaL  CIO.)  The  total  silence 
■egard  to  the  persons  who  aided  him  in  his  escape,  as  also  with 
i  to  the  place  of  his  abode  during  more -than  eight  years,  is  a 
snt  proof  of  the  imposture.  (H*)  Perkin's  own  account  of  his 
I  i«  incredible  and  iDtourd.    He  said,  that  srarderen  man  sm 
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ployed  hj  iiif  undo  to  kill  him  and  his  brother ;  thef  pezpetzated  tb« 
erime  againBt  his  brother,  but  took  compassion  on  him,  and  allowed 
him  to  escape.  This  account  is  contained  in  all  the  historians  of  that 
age.  (12.)  Perkin  himself  made  a  full  confession  of  his  impotton 
no  less  than  three  times ;  once  when  he  surrendered  himself  prisonnr, 
a  second  time  when  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  at  Cheapside  and  Weat- 
minster,  and  a  third  time,  which  carries  undoubted  evidence,  at  the 
foot  of  the  gibbet  on  which  he  was  hanged.  Not  the  least  sumiae 
that  the  confession  had  ever  been  procured  by  torture ;  and  surely  the 
last  time  he  had  nothing  further  to  fear.  (13.)  Had  not  Henry  been 
assured  that  Perkin  was  a  ridiculous  impostor,  disavowed  by  the 
whole  nation,  he  never  would  have  allowed  him  to  live  an  hour  after 
he  came  into  his  power ;  much  less  would  he  have  twice  pardoaed 
him.  His  treatn^ent  of  the  innocent  earl  of  .Warwick,  who,  in  reality, 
had  no  title  to  the  crown,  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  this  reasoning. 
(14.)  We  know  with  certainty  whence  the  whole  inmosture  caae, 
namely,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  duchess  of  Burgimdy.  She  had 
before  acknowledged  and  supported  Lambert  Simnel,  an  avowed 
imposter.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Carte,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
weight  of  the  duchess's  testimony  in  fiEivor  of  Perkin,  suppreaaes 
entirely  this  material  fact :  a  strong  e£Eect  of  party  prejudices,  and  thia 
author's  desire  of  blackening  Henry  VH.,  whose  hereditary  title  to 
the  crown  was  defective.  (15.)  There  never  was,  at  that  time,  any 
evidence  or  shadow  of  evidence  produced  of  Perkin's  identity  iritis 
Kichard  Piantagenct.  Richard  had  disappeared  when  near  nine  yeaxa 
of  age,  and  Perkin  did  not  appoar  till  he  was  a  man.  Could  any  caa 
from  his  aspect  pretend  then  to  be  sure  of  the  identity  ?  He  had  got 
some  stories  concerning  Richard's  childhood,  and  the  court  oi  Eng- 
land ;  but  all  that  it  was.  necessary  for  a  boy  of  nine  to  remark  or  re- 
member, was  easily  suggested  to  him  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  or 
Prion,  Henry's  secretary,  or  by  any  body  that  had  ever  lived  at  oourt 
It  is  true,  many  persons  of  note  were  at  first  deceived ;  but  the  dis- 
contents against  Henry's  government,  and  the  general  enthusiasm  fiv 
the  house  of  York,  account  sufficiently  for  this  temporary  delusion. 
Everybody's  eyes  were  opened  long  before  Perkin's  deeUh.  (16.)  TbB 
circumstance  of  finding  the  two  dead  bodies  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H. 
is  not  surely  indifferent.  They  were  found  in  the  very  place  which 
More,  Bacon,  and  other  ancient  authors,  had  assigned  as  the  i^ace  of 
interment  of  the  young  princes ;  the  bones  corresponded  by  tiieir 
size  to  the  age  of  the  princes ;  the  secret  and  irreg^idar  place  of  their 
interment,  not  being  in  holv  ground,  proves  that  the  lx>ys  had  betti 
secretly  murdered ;  and  in  the  Tower  no  boys  but  those  who  are  very 
nearly  related  to  the  crown  can  be  exposed  to  a  violent  death.  If  we 
compare  all  these  circumstances,  we  shall  find  that  the  inference  ia 
iust  and  strong,  that  they  were  tiie  bodies  of  Edward  Y.  and  hia 
brother,  the  very  inference  that  was  drawn  at  the  time  of  the  dii- 
aovery. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  History.  Mr.  Walpole  has  published 
his  Historic  Doubts  concerning  Richard  lU.  Nothing  can  be  a 
Btronger  proof  how  ingenious  and  ag^reeable  that  gentleman's  pen  lab 
^an  his  being  able  to  make  an  inquiry  concerning  a  remote  poiat  of 
English  hiatny,  an  object  of  general  conTeiBation.  The  iot9§aSH 
''ote  has  been  enlarged  on  account  of  that  pecfbrmanoe.. 
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Note  B,  p.  69 

Bot.  Pari.  8  Hemy  VJLl.  n.  17.  The  preamble  is  remarkable,  and 
■hows  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that  time.  "  The  Idng,  oar  sovereign 
Imd,  remembereih  how,  by  onir  nnlawfnl  maintainances,  giving  of 
liveries,  signs,  and  tokens,  retainders  by  indentures,  promises,  oaths, 
writings,  and  other  embraceries  of  his  sulijects,  imteue  demeaningt 
oif  riienffii  in  making  pannels,  and  nntrue  returns  by  taking  money, 
by  juries,  etc.  the  poliey  of  this  nation  is  most  subdued."  It  must 
indeed  be  confessed,  that  such  a  state  of  the  country  required  great 
diBcnretionary  power  in  the  sovereign ;  nor  will  the  same  maxims  of 
gofvemment  suit  such  a  rude  people,  that  may  be  proper  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  society.  The  establishment  of  the  star-chamber, 
or  the  enlargement  of  its  power,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  might 
hsva  been  as  wise  as  the  abolition  of  it  in  that  of  Charles  L 


Note  C,  p.  72. 

The  duke  ef  Northumberland  has  lately  printed  a  household  book 
of  an  old  earl  of  that  fiEonily,  who  lived  at  tlus  time.  The  author  has 
been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  it;  and  it  contains  many  curious 
particulars,  which  mark  the  manners  and  way  of  living  in  that  rude^ 
not  to  say  barbarous,  age ;  as  well  as  the  prices  of  commodities.  I 
have  extracted  a  few  of  them  from  that  piece,  which  gives  a  true  pio« 
ture  of  ancient  manners,  and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  monuments 
that  English  antiquity  tdOfords  us ;  for  we  may  be  confident,  however 
rode  the  strokes,  that  no  baron's  family  was  on  a  nobler  or  more 
qilendid  footing.  The  feimily  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
persons,  masters  and  servants.  Fifty-seven  strangers  are  reckoned 
upon  every  day ;  on  the  whole,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Two* 
penoe  halfpenny  are  supposed  to  be  the  daily  expense  of  each  tot 
meat,  drink,  and  firing.  This  would  make  a  groat  of  our  present 
money.  Supposing  provisions  between  three  and  four  times  cheaper, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  fourteenpence :  no  great  sum  for  a  noble- 
man's housekeeping ;  especially  considering  that  the  chief  expense 
of  a  femily  at  that  time  consisted  in  meat  and  drink ;  for  the  sum 
allotted  by  the  earl  for  his  whole  annual  expense  is  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eiji^hteon  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  cightpence; 
meat,  drink,  and  firing  cost  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds 
eleven  shillings  and  twopence,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole ;  in 
a  modem  family  it  is  not  above  a  third,  (p.  157,  158,  159.)  The  whole 
expense  of  the  carl's  funily  is  managed  with  an  exactness  that  is  very 
rigid,  and,  if  we  make  no  allowance  for  ancient  manners,  such  as 
may  soem  to  border  on  an  extreme ;  insomuch  that  the  number  of 
pieces  which  must  be  cut  out  of  every  quarter  of  becf^  mutton,  pork, 
veal*  nay,  stock-fish  and  salmon,  are  determined,  and  must  be  entered 
and  arcounted  for  by  the  different  clerks  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
If  a  stirvant  be  absent  a  day,  his  mess  U  struck  off.  If  he  go  on  my 
lord's  business,  board-wages  are  allowed  him,  eightpence  a  day  tor  hii 
Journey  in  winter,  fivepence  in  summer.  When  he  stays  in  any  i^aee^ 
twopCDoe  a  day  are  allowed  him,  betidet  the  maintenanoe  of  hit 
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hone.  Somewhat  above  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  allowed  &r  em 
mouth  throughout  the  year ;  and  the  wheat  is'  estimated  at  five  8h& 
lings  and  cightpence  a  quarter.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  quarten  q£ 
malt  are  allowed,  at  four  shillings  a  quarter.  Two  hogsheads  aie  ti 
be  made  of  a  quarter,  which  amounts  to  about  a  bottle  and  a  thizd  of 
beer  a  day  to  each  person,  (p.  4,)  and  the  beer  will  not  be  very  strong 
(hie  hundred  and  nine  fat  beeves  are  to  be  bought  at  Allhallow-tid^ 
at  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  apiece ;  and  twenty-four  Istn 
beeves  to  be  bought  at  St.  Helens,  at  eight  shillings  apiece.  Thaw 
are  to  be  put  into  the  i>astures  to  feed ;  and  are  to  serve  fiom  Ifil- 
summer  to  Michaelmas ;  which  is  consequently  the  only  time  that  fte 
fiunilv  eats  fresh  beet  During  all  the  rest  of  the  year  they  livB  on 
salted  meat.  (p.  5.)  One  hundred  and  sixty  gallons  of  mustard  m 
allowed  in  a  year,  which  seems  indeed  requisite  for  the  salt  beo£ 
(p.  18.)  Six  hundred  and  forty-seven  sheep  are  allowed,  at  twentj- 
pence  apiece ;  and  these  seem  also  to  be  all  eat  salted,  except  between 
Lammas  and  Michaelmas,  (p.  5.)  Only  twenty-five  hogs  are  aDowed, 
at  two  shillings  apiece;  twenty-eight  veals,  at  twentypence;  Ibctf 
lambs,  at  tenpence  or  a  shilling,  (p.  7.)  These  seem  to  "be  reserred 
for  my  lord's  table,  or  that  of  the  upper  servants,  called  the  km^g^ts' 
table.  The  other  servants,  as  they  eat  salted  meat  almost  throoj^ 
the  whole  year,  and  with  few  or  no  vegetables,  had  a  very  bad  and 
imhealthy  diet ;  so  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  orroneoas 
than  the  magnificent  ideas  formed  of  "  the  roast  beef  of  old  Eni^and." 
We  must  entertain  as  mean  an  idea  of  its. cleanliness.  Only  seventy 
ells  of  linen,  at  eightpcnce  an  ell,  are  annually  allowed  for  this  great 
fiunily.  No  sheets  were  used.  This  linen  was  made  into  eight  taUe- 
cloths  for  my  lord's  table,  and  one  table-cloth  for  the  kxuights.  (p.  16.) 
This  last,  I  suppose,  was  washed  only  once  a  month.  Only  forty 
shillings  arc  allowed  for  washing  throughout  the  whole  year;  and 
most  of  it  seems  expended  on  the  Unen  belonging  to  the  chapeL  The 
drinking,  however,  was  tolerable,  namely,  ten  tims  and  two  hogsheads 
of  Gascogny  wine,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence  a  tun.  (p.  6.)  Only  ninety-one  dozen  of  candles  K»r  the 
whole  year.  (p.  14.)  The  famUy  rose  at  six  in  the  morning,  dined  at 
ten,  and  supped  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  gates  were  all  shut  at 
nine,  and  no  further  ingress  or  egress  permitt^.  (p.  314,  318.)  liy 
lord  and  lady  have  set  on  their  table  for  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  quart  of  beer,  as  much  wine ;  two  pieces  of  salt  fidi, 
six  red  herrings,  four  white  ones,  or  a  dish  of  sprats.  In  flesh  days* 
half  a  chine  of  mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef  boiled,  (p.*  73,  75.)  Man 
is  ordered  to  be  said  at  six  o'clock,  in  order,  says  the  household  bo<d^ 
that  all  my  lord's  servants  may  rise  early,  (p.  170.)  Only  twenty* 
four  fires  are  allowed,  beside  the  kitchen  and  hall,  and  most  of  these 
have  only  a  peck  of  coals  a  day  allowed  them.  (p.  99.)  After  Ladv- 
day,  no  fires  permitted  in  the  rooms,  except  half-fires  in  my  hnatf 
and  lady's,  and  lord  Piercy's  and  the  nursery,  (p.  101.)  It  is  to  be* 
observed,  that  my  lord  kept  house  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  is  oer* 
tainly  much  cold  weather  after  Lady-day.  Eighty  ehalders  of  coaK 
at  four  shillings  and  twopence  a  chalder,  suffices  throughout  the 
whole  year ;  and  because  coal  will  not  bum  without  wood,  says  the 
household  book,  sixty-four  loads  of  great  wood  are  also  allowed,  it 
t^elvepeace  a  load.  (p.  22.)    This  is  a  proof  that  grates  were  not  then 
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Vied.  Here  is  im  article.  **It  ia  devised  th  t  from  henceforth  no 
capons  to  be  bought  but  only  for  my  lord's  om  n  mess,  and  that  the 
aaad  capons  shall  be  bought  for  twopence  apiece,  Icon,  and  fed  in  the 
poultry ;  and  master  chamberlain  and  the  stewards  be  fed  with  caiKins, 
if  there  be  strangers,  sitting  with  them."  (p.  102.)  Pigs  are  to  be 
bought  at  threepence  or  a  groat  a  piece ;  geese  at  the  same  price  j 
chiiG&ens  at  a  hidfpenny ;  hens  at  twopence,  and  only  for  the  above- 
mentioned  tables.  Here  is  another  article.  *<Item,  it  is  thought 
good  that  no  plovers  be  bought  at  no  season  but  only  in  Christmas 
and  principal  feasts,  and  my  lord  to  be  served  therewith  and  his  boud- 
endy  and  none  other,  and  to  be  bought  for  a  penny  apiece,  or  a  penny 
hal4>amy  at  most."  (p.  103.)  Woodcocks  are  to  be  bought  at  the 
same  price.  Partridges  at  twopence,  (p.  104,  105.)  Pheasants  a  shil- 
ling ;  peacocks,  the  same.  (p.  106.)  My  lord  keeps  only  twenty-seven 
hones  in  his  stable  at  his  own  charge.  His  upper  servants  have 
allowance  for  maintaining  their  own  horses,  (p.  126.)  These  horses 
are  six  gentle  horses,  as  they  are  called,  at  hay  and  hard  meat 
throughout  the  whole  year,  four  palfreys,  three  hobbies  and  nags, 
three  sumpter  horses,  six  horses  for  those  servants  to  whom  my  lord 
furnishes  a  horse,  two  sumpter  horses  more,  and  three  mill  horses, 
two  for  carrying  the  com,  and  one  for  grinding  it ;  whence  we  may 
txdet  that  nulls,  either  water  or  windmills,  were  then  unknown,  at 
lead  very  rare ;  besides  these,  there  are  seven  great  trotting  horses 
for  the  chariot  or  wagon.  He  allows  a  peck  of  oats  a  day,  besides 
loenres  made  of  beans,  for  his  principal  horses ;  the  oats  at  twenty- 
pence,  the  beans  at  two  shiUings  a  quarter.  The  load  of  hay  is  at 
two  shillings  and  eightpence.  When  my  lord  is  on  a  journey,  he 
cames  thirty-six  horsemen  along  with  lum ;  together  with  bed  and 
o4her  accommodation,  (p.  157.)  The  inns,  it  seems,  could  afford 
nothing  tolerable.  My  lord  passes  the  year  in  three  country  seats,  all 
in  Yorkshire ;  Wrysel,  Leckenfield,  and  Topclyffe ;  but  he  has  furni- 
ture only  for  one.  He  carries  every  thing  along  with  him,  beds, 
tables,  chairs,  kitchen  utensils,  all  which,  we  may  conclude,  were  so 
coarse,  that  they  could  not  be  spoilt  by  the  carriage ;  yet  seventeen 
carts  and  one  wagon  suffice  for  the  whole,  (p.  391.)  One  cart 
suffices  for  all  his  kitchen  utensils,  cooks'  beds,  etc.  (p.  388.)  One 
remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  he  has  eleven  priests  in  his  house, 
besides  seventeen  persons,  chanters,  musidxms,  etc;  belonging  to  his 
ehapel ;  yet  he  has  only  two  cooks  for  a  fEunily  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  persons,  (p.  325.^  *  Their  meals  were  certainly  dressed 
fat  the  slovenly  manner  of  a  ship's  company.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
tiie  pompous  and  even  royal  style  assumed  by  this  Tartar  chiel  He  does 
not  give  any  orders,  though  only  for  the  right  i.«aking  of  mustard,  but 
it  is  uitroduced  with  this  preamble  :  **  It  seemeth  good  to  us  and  our 
oouncil."  H  we  consider  the  magnificent  and  elegant  manner  in 
which  the  Venetian  and  other  Italian  noblemen  then  lived,  with  the 
progress  made  by  the  Kalians  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  we  shall 
not  wonder  that  they  considered  the  ultramontane  nations  as  bar- 
barous.   The  Flemish  also  seem  to  have  much  excelled  the  English 


*  In  another  place  mention  is  made  of  foor  cooka.  (p.  388.)  But  I  rapiroM  tlMl 
Um  two  ffervants,  called  in  p.  9aS  gro«m  of  the  larder  and  child  of  the  101111117,  aie 
ti^  968,  compiehanded  in  tiie  number  of  cooks. 
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And  CTon  the  Trenclt  7et  tiio  eazl  is  tometinitti  not  deficient  in  gen* 
eroeity' ;  he  pa3rs,  foi  instance,  an  annual  pension  of  a  groat  a  year  to 
my  lady  of  Walsingham,  for  her  interest  in  heaven :  the  same  sum  to 
^ohily  blood  at  Hales,  (p.  337.)  No  mention  is  anywhere  made  of 
plate ;  bat  only  of  the  hiring  of  pewter  ves^ls.  The  servants  seem 
all  to  have  bought  their  own  clothes  firom  their  wag««. 


KoTB  D,  p.  132. 

Protestant  writers  have  imagined,  that  because  a  man  could  pur- 
ehMe  for  a  shiUing  an  indulgence  for  the  most  enormous  and  unheard- 
of  crimes,  there  must  necesrarily  have  ensued  a  total  dissolution  of 
morality,  and  consequently  of  ciyil  society,  from  the  practices  of  the 
Bomish  church.  Tliey  do  not  consider,  that  after  all  diese  indul- 
gences  were  promulgated,  there  still  remained  (besides  hell  fire)  the 
punishment  b>  the  civil  magistrate,  the  infamy  of  the  world,  and 
secret  remorses  of  conscience,  which  are  the  great  motires  that 
operate  on  mankind.  The  philosophy  of  Cicero,  who  allowed  of  an 
^ysium,  but  rejected  all  Tartarus,  was  a  much  more  umversal  indol- 
genee  than  that  preached  by  Arccmboldi  or  Tetzel ;  yet  nobody  wHl 
suspect  Cicero  of  any  design  to  promote  immorality.  The  sale  of  in* 
dulgences  seems,  therefore,  no  more  criminal  than  any  other  cheat  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  of  any  o£her  churoh.  The  reformers,  by 
entirely  abolishing  purgatory,  did  really,  instead  of  partial  indul- 
gences sold  by  the  pope,  give,  gratis,  a  general  indulgence  of  a  similar 
nature,  for  all  crimes  and  offences,  without  exception  or  distinction. 
The  souls  once  consigned  to  hell  were  never  supposed  to  be  redeem- 
able by  any  price.  There  is  on  record  only  one  instance  of  a  damned 
soul  that  was  saved,  and^that  by  the  special  intercession  of  the  Yiigin.' 
See  Pascel's  Provincial  Letters.  An  indulgence  saved  the  person  ^rba 
purchased  it  from  purgatory  only. 


NoTB  E,  p.  142. 

Tt  18  said,  that  when  Henry  heard  that  the  commons  made  a  great 
difiiculty  of  granting  the  required  supply,  he  was  so  provoked  that 
he  sent  for  Edward  Montague,  one  of  the  members,  who  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  house ;  and  he  being  introduced  to  hii 
m^esty,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  him  speak  in  these  words : 
•<  Ho  !  man :  will  they  not  suffer  my  biU  to  pass  ? "  And  layine  hii 
hand  on  Montague*s  head,  who  was  then  on  his  knees  before liim, 
<*  Get  my  bill  passed  by  to-morrow,  or  else  to-morrow  this  head  of 
yours  shall  be  off."  This  cavaUer  manner  of  Henry  succeeded ;  £ar 
next  day  the  bill  passed.  CoUins's  British  Peerage.  Grove's  life  of 
Wolsey.  We  are  told  by  Hall,  (foL  38,)  that  Cardinal  WolBey 
endeavored  to  terrify  the  citizens  of  London  into  the  general  loan 
exacted  in  1525,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  **  it  were  better  that  some 
should  suffer  indigence  than  that  the  king  at  this  time  should  lack; 
and  therefore  beware  and  resist  not,  nor  ruffle  not  in  tlus  case,  for  it 
may  fortime  to  cost  some  people  their  heads."  Such  was  tbt  itjls 
employed  by  this  king  and  his  ministerai 
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Note  F,  p.  177. 

The  first  article  of  the  charge  against  the  cardinal  is  his  procuring 
the  legatine  power,  which,  however,  as  it  was  certainly  done  with  the 
king's  consent  and  permission,  could  be  nowise  criminal.  Many  of 
the  other  articles  also  regard  the  mere  exercise  of  that  power.  Some 
articles  impute  to  him,  as  crimes,  particular  actions  which  were  natu- 
ral or  unavoidable  to  any  man  that  was  prime  minister  with^o  unlim- 
ited an  authority ;  such  as  receiving  first  all  letters  from  the  king's 
ministers  abroad,  receiving  first  all  visits  from  foreign  ministers,  de- 
siring that  all  applications  should  be  made  through  him.  He  was 
also  accused  of  naming  himself  with  the  King,  as  if  he  had  been  his 
fellow  —  ♦*  the  king  and  I."  It  is  reported  that  sometimes  he  even  put 
his  own  name  before  the  king's  —  "  ego  et  rex  meus."  But  this  mode 
of  expression  is  justified  by  the  Latin  idiom.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his 
whispering  in  the  king's  ear,  knowing  himself  to  be  affected  with 
venereal  distempers,  is  an  article  against  him.  Many  of  the  charges 
are  general,  and  incapable  of  proof.  Lord  Herbert  goes  so  far  as  to 
affirm,  that  no  man  ever  fell  from  so  high  a  station  who  had  so  few 
real  crimes  objected  to  him.  This  opinion  is  perhaps  a  little  too  favor- 
able to  the  cardinaL  Yet  the  refutation  of  the  articles  by  Cromwell, 
and  their  being  rejected  by  a  house  of  commons,  even  in  this  arbi- 
trary reign,  is  almost  a  demonstration  of  Wolsey's  innocence.  Henry 
was,  no  doubt,  entirely  bent  on  his  destruction,  when,  on  his  failure 
by  a  parliamentary  impeachment,  he  attacked  him  upon  the  statuto 
of  provisors,  which  afforded  him  so  little  just  hold  on  that  minister. 
For  that  this  indictment  was  subsequent  to  the  attack  in  parliament, 
appears  by  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  and  Stowe,  (p.  651,)  and 
more  certainly  by  the  very  articles  of  impeachment  themselves.  Par- 
liamentary History,  vol.  iii.  p.  42,  article  7.  Coke's  Inst,  part  iv. 
foL  89. 


Note  G,  p.  183. 

Even  judging  of  this  question  by  the  Scripture,  to  which  the  appeal 
was  every  moment  made,  the  arguments  for  the  king's  cause  appear 
but  lame  and  imperfect.  Marriage  in  the  degree  of  affinity  which 
had  place  between  Henry  and  Catharine,  is,  indeed,  prohibited  in 
•  Leviticus ;  but  it  is  natural  to  interpret  that  prohibition  as  a  part  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  or  municipal  law ;  and  though  it  is  there  said, 
in  the  conclusion,  that  the  Gentile  nations,  by  violating  those  degrees 
of  consanguinity,  had  incurred  the  divine  displeasure ;  the  extension 
of  this  maxim  to  every  precise  case  before  specified,  is  supposing  the 
Scriptures  to  be  composed  with  a  minute  accuracy  and  precision,  to 
which,  we  know  with  certainty,  the  sacred  penmen  did  not  think 
proper  to  confine  themselves.  The  descent  of  mankind  from  one 
common  father  obliged  them,  in  the  first  generation,  to  marry  in  the 
nearest  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Instances  of  a  like  nature  occur 
among  the  patriarchs ;  and  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  widow  was,  in 
certain  cases,  not  only  permitted,  but  even  enjoined  as  a  positive  pre- 
eepty  by  the  Mosaical  law.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  precept  waa 
VOL.  III.  39  H 
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an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  an  exception  confined  merely  to  thi 
Jewish  nation.  The  inference  is  still  just,  that  such  a  marriage  can 
contain  no  natural  or  moral  turpitude ;  otherwise  God,  who  is  th« 
author  of  all  purity,  would  never,  in  any  case,  Lave  enjoined  it. 


Note  H,  p.  191. 

Bishop  Burnet  has  given  us  an  accoimt  of  the  number  of  Irills 
requisite  for  Cranmer's  installation.  By  one  bull,  directed  to  the 
king,  he  is,  upon  the  royal  nomination,  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. By  a  second,  directed  to  himself^  he  is  also  made  archbishop. 
By  a  third,  he  is  absolved  from  all  censures.  A  foxirth  is  directed  to 
the  suffragans,  requiring  them  to  receive  and  acknowledge  him  as 
archbishop.  A  fifth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the  same  purpose. 
A  sixth  to  the  clergy  of  Canterbury.  A  seventh  to  all  the  laity  in 
his  see.  An  eighth  to  all  that  held  lands  of  it. .  By  a  ninth  he  was 
ordered  to  be  consecrated,  taking  the  oath  that  was  in  the  pontifical 
By  a  tenth  the  pall  was  sent  him.  By  an  eleventh  the  archbishop  of 
York  and  the  bishop  of  London  were  required  to  put  it  on  him. 
These  were  so  many  devices  to  draw  fees  to  ofiices  which  the  popes 
had  erected,  and  disposed  of  for  money.  It  may  be  worth  observing, 
that  Cranmer,  before  he  took  the  oath  to  the  pope,  made  a  protesta- 
tion, that  he  did  not  intend  thereby  to  restrain  himself  from  any  thing 
that  he  was  bound  to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God,  the  king,  or  the 
aountry  ;  and  that  he  renounced  every  thing  in  it  that  was  contrary 
to  any  of  these.  This  was  the  invention  of  some  casuist,  and  not 
very  compatible  with  that  strict  sincerity,  and  that  scrupulous  con- 
science, of  which  Cranmer  made  profession.  Collier,  voL  ii.  in  CoU 
No.  22.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  129. 


Note  I,  p.  203. 

Here  are  the  terms  in  which  the  king's  minister  expressed  himself 
to  the  pope.  **  An  non,  inquam,  sanctitas  vestra  plerosque  hahet 
quibuscum  arcanum  aliquid  crediderit,  putet  id  non  minus  celatnm 
esse  quam  si  uno  tantum  pectore  contineretur ;  quod  m.ulto  magis 
serenissimo  Anglise  regi  evenire  debet,  cui  singuli  in  suo  regno  sunt 
subjecti,  nequc  etiam  velint,  possunt  regi  non  esse  fidelissimL  Vse 
namque  illis,  si  vel  parvo  memento  ab  lLUus  voluntate  recederent."  • 
Le  Grand,  tom.  iii.  p.  113.  The  king  once  said  publicly  before  the 
council,  that  if  any  one  spoke  of  him  or  his  actions  in  terms  which 
became  them  not,  he  would  let  them  know  that  he  was  master.  •*  Et 
qu'il  n'y  auroit  si  belle  tcte  qu'il  ne  fit  voler.'*    Id.  p.  218. 

Note  K,  p.  226. 

This  letter  contains  so  much  nature,  and  even  elegance,  at  to  de- 
serve to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  without  any  alteration  in  the 
expression.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

'*  Sir,  your  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment  are  things  io 
Btrange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  idtngethM 
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il^orant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to  confess  a  truths 
and  so  obtain  your  favor)  by  such  an  one  whom  you  know  to  be 
mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  received  this  message  by 
him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  con- 
fessing a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  will* 
ingness  and  duty  perform  your  command. 

♦•  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife  will  ever 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  faxdt  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought 
Uiereof  preceded.  And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more 
loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found 
in  Anne  Boleyn ;  with  which  name  and  place  I  could  wiUingly  have 
contented  mysell^  if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure  had  been  so 
pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exalta- 
tion or  received  queenship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an 
alteration  as  I  now  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on 
no  surer  foundation  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  idteration  I 
knew  was  fit  and  sufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  object. 
You  have  chosen  me  firom  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and  com- 
panion, far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If  then  you  found  me  wor- 
thy of  such  honor,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad 
counsel  of  mine  enemies  withdraw  your  princely  favor  fiom  me ; 
neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards 
your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife, 
and  the  infant  princess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let 
me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my 
accusers  and  judges  ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth 
shall  fear  no  open  shame ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence 
cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and 
slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  gidlt  openly  declared.  So  that 
whatsoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be  freed 
from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine  offence  being  so  lawfully  proved, 
your  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  imlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your 
affection,  already  settled  on  that  party  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I 
am,  whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed  unto, 
your  grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my 
death,  but  an  infamous  slander,  must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your 
desired  happiness ;  then  I  desire  of  God,  that  he  will  pardon  your 
great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  instruments  thereof; 
and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  imprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment-seat,  where  both  yoa 
and  myself  must  shortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judgment,  I  doubt  not» 
(whatsoever  the  world  may  think  of  me,)  mine  innocence  shall  be 
openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

"My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear  the 
burden  of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the 
innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen,  who  (as  I  understand,)  are 
likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If  ever  I  have  found 
fevor  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been 
pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request ;  and  I  will  so 
leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  further,  with  mine  earnest  prayers  to 
tiie  Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  yo« 
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in  all  your  actions.    From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  this  sistt 
oCMay. 

**  Your  most  loyal  and  ever  fjEiithfal  Trife, 

•«  ANNE  BOLEYN/ 


KoTB  L»  p.  234. 

A  proposal  had  formerly  been  made  in  the  convocation  for  Hn 
abolition  of  the  lesser  monasteries ;  and  had  been  much  opposed  by 
Bishop  Usher,  who  was  then  aliye.  He  told  his  brethren,  that  thit 
was  fairiy  showing  the  king  the  way  how  he  might  come  at  the 
greater  monasteries.  **  An  axe,"  said  he,  **  which  wanted  a  handle^ 
came  upon  a  time  into  the  wood,  making  his  moan  to  the  great  trees^ 
that  he  wanted  a  handle  to  work  withal,  and  for  that  cause  he  was 
constrained  to  sit  idle ;  therefore  he  made  it  his  request  to  them,  that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  one  of  their  small  saplings  within 
the  wood  to  mvtke  him  a  handle ;  who,  mistrusting  no  guile,  granted 
him  one  of  their  smaller  trees  to  make  him  a  handle.  But  now  be* 
coming  a  complete  axe,  he  fell  so  to  work  within  the  same  wood,  that 
in  process  of  time,  there  was  neither  great  nor  small  trees  to  be  found 
in  the  place  where  the  wood  stood.  And  so,  my  lords,  if  you  grant 
the  king  these  smaller  monasteries,  you  do  but  make  him  a  handle, 
whereby,  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  may  cut  down  all  the  cedars  within 
your  Lebanons.^    Dr.  Bailie's  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher,  p.  108. 


Note  M,  p.  244. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  with  regard  to  the  suppression  <^  monas- 
teries to  be  found  in  Coke's  Institutes,  4th  Inst.  chap.  i.  p.  44.  It  i» 
worth  transcribing,  as  it  shows  the  ideas  of  the  English  government, 
entertained  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.,  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  when  he  wrote  his  Institutes.  It  clearly 
appears,  that  the  people  had  then  Uttle  notion  of  being  jealous  of 
their  liberUes,  were  desirous  of  making  the  crown  quite  independent, 
and  wished  only  to  remove  from  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
burdens  of  government.  A  large  standing  army,  and  a  fixed  rey- 
enue,  would,  on  these  conditions,  have  been  regarded  as  great  bless- 
ings ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  prodigsdity  of  Henry,  and  to 
his  little  suspicion  that  the  power  of  the  crown  could  ever  £gu1,  that 
the  English  owe  all  their  present  liberty.  The  title  of  the  chapter  in 
Coke,  is,  **  Advice  concerning  new  and  plausible  Projects  and  Offers 
in  Parliament."  "  When  any  plausible  project,"  says  he,  "  is  made  in 
parliament,  to  draw  the  lords  and  commons  to  assent  to  any  act, 
(especially  in  matters  of  weight  and  importance,)  if  both  houses  do 
give  upon  the  matter  projected  and  promised  their  consent,  it  shaU 
be  most  necessary,  they  being  trusted  for  the  commonwealth,  to  have 
the  matter  projected  and  promised  (which  moved  the  houses  to  con- 
sent) to  be  established  in  the  same  act,  lest  the  benefit  of  the  act  be 
taken,  and  the  matter  projected  and  promised  never  performed,  and 
so  the  houses  of  parliament  perform  not  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  as 
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It  fell  out  (taking  one  example  for  many)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
On  the  king's  behalf,  the  members  of  both  houses  were  informed  in 
parliament,  that  no  king  or  kingdom  was  safe  but  where  the  king  had 
three  abilities :  1.  To  live  of  his  own,  and  able  to  defend  his  kingdom 
upon  any  sudden  invasion  or  insurrection.  2.  To  aid  his  confederates, 
otherwise  they  would  never  assist  him.  3.  To  reward  liis  well- 
deserving  servants.  Now,  the  project  was,  that  if  the  parUament 
would  give  unto  him  all  the  abbeys,  priories,  friaries,  nunneries,  and 
other  monasteries,  that,  forever  in  time  then  to  come,  he  would  take 
order  that  the  same  should  not  be  converted  to  private  uses  ;  but  first, 
that  his  exchequer  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  should  be  enriched ; 
•econdly,  the  kingdom  strengthened  by  a  continual  maintenance  of 
forty  thousand  well-trained  soldiers,  with  skilful  captains  and  com- 
manders ;  thirdly,  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  the  subject,  who  never 
afterwards,  (as  was  projected,)  in  any  time  to  come,  should  be  charged 
with  subsidies,  fifteenths,  loans,  or  other  common  aids ;  fourthly,  lest 
the  honor  of  the  realm  should  receive  any  diminution  of  honor  by 
ttie  dissolution  of  the  said  monasteries,  there  being  twenty-nine  lords 
of  parliament  of  the  abbots  and  priors,  (that  held  of  the  king  *  per 
oaroniam,'  whereof  more  in  the  next  leaf,)  that  the  king  would  cre- 
ate a  number  of  nobles,  which  we  omit.  The  said  monasteries  were 
given  to  the  king  by  authority  of  divers  ants  of  parliament,  but  no 
provision  was  therein  made  for  the  said  project,  or  any  part  thereof^" 


NoTB  N,  p.  252. 

Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  (vol.  ii.  p.  152,)  has  preserved 
an  account  which  Cromwell  gave  of  this  conference,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  the  king's  ambassador  in  Germany.  ■  "The  king's 
majesty,"  says  Cromwell,  "  for  the  reverence  of  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  did  sit  openlyln  his  hall,  and  there  presided  at  the  dis- 
putation, process,  and  judgment  of  a  miserable  heretic  sacramentary, 
who  was  burned  the  twentieth  of  November.  It  was  a  wonder  to 
see  how  princely,  with  how  excellent  gravity,  and  inestimable  majes- 
ty, his  highness  exercised  there  the  very  office  of  supreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  How  benignly  his  grace  essayed  to  convert 
the  miserable  man;  how  strong  and  manifest  reasons  his  highness 
alleged  against  him.  I  wish  the  princes  and  potentates  of  Christen- 
dom to  have  had  a  meet  place  to  have  seen  it.  Undoubtedly  they 
should  have  much  marvelled  at  his  majesty's  most  high  \^dsdom  and 
judgment,  and  reputed  him  no  otherwise  after  the  same,  than  in  a 
manner  the  mirror  and  light  of  all  other  kings  and  princes  in  Chris- 
tendom." It  was  by  such  flatteries  that  Henry  was  engaged  to  make 
his  sentiments  the  standard  to  all  mankind  ;  and  was  determined  to 
enforce,  by  tlie  severest  penalties,  his  "  strong  "  and  "manifest"  rea- 
■ons  for  transubstantiation. 


Note  O,  p.  254. 

There  is  a  story,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  meeting,  soon  after  this 
act  was  passed,  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  was  suspected  of  favoring 
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the  reformation,  said  to  him,  **  Now,  sir,  what  think  you  of  ike  law 
to  hinder  priests  from  having  wives }  **  **  Yes,  my  lord,"  replies  th* 
ehaplain,  **  you  have  done  that ;  but  I  will  answer  for  it  you  camioi 
hinder  men's  wives  from  having  priests." 


NoTB  P,  p.  266. 

To  show  how  much  Henry  sported  with  law  and  common  senses 
how  servilely  the  parliament  followed  all  his  caprices,  and  how  much 
both  of  them  were  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  an  act  was  passed  this 
session,  declaring  that  a  precontract  should  be  no  ground  for  anTnilling 
a  marriage ;  as  if  that  pretext  had  not  been  made  use  of  both  in  the 
case  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  But  the  king's  intention 
in  this  law  is  said  to  be  a  design  of  restoring  the  princess  Elizabeth 
to  her  right  of  legitimacy ;  and  it  was  his  character  never  to  look 
farther  than  the  present  object,  without  regarding  the  inconsistency 
of  his  conduct.  The  parliament  made  it  high  treason  to  deny  tbs 
dissolution  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.    Herbert. 


Note  Q,  p.  274. 

It  was  enacted  by  this  parliament,  that  there  should  be  trial  of 
treason  in  any  county  where  the  king  should  appoint  by  commission. 
The  statutes  of  treason  had  been  extremely  multiplied  in  this  reign; 
and  such  an  expedient  saved  trouble  and  charges  in  trying  that 
crime.  The  same  parliament  erected  Ireland  into  a  kingdom ;  and 
Henry  henceforth  annexed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  to  his  other 
titles.  This  session  the  commons  first  began  the  practice  of  freeing 
any  of  their  members  who  were  arrested,  by  a  writ  issued  by  the 
speaker.  Formerly  it  was  usual  for  them  to  apply  for  a  writ  from 
chancery  to  that  purpose.  This  precedent  increased  the  authority  of 
the  commons,  and  had  afterwards  important  consequences.  Holing- 
«hed,  p.  955,  956.    Baker,  p.  289. 


Note  R,  p.  281. 

The  persecutions  exercised  during  James's  reign  are  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  his  bigotry,  a  vice  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  as  free  as 
Francis  I.  or  the  emperor  Charles,  both  of  whom,  as  well  as  James, 
showed,  in  different  periods  of  their  lives,  even  an  inclination  to  the 
new  doctrines.  The  extremities  to  which  all  these  princes  were  car- 
ried, proceeded  entirely  from  the  situation  of  affairs  during  that  age, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  act  with  greater  temper  or 
moderation,  after  they  had  embraced  the  resolution  of  supporting  the 
ancient  establishments.  So  violent  was  the  propensity  of  the  timet 
towards  innovation,  that  a  bare  toleration  of  the  new  preachers  was 
equivalent  to  a  formed  design  of  changing  the  national  religion. 
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Note  S,  p.  331. 

%Kytewood,  p.  75.  The  same  author  (p.  92)  tells  us  a  story  which 
eonliruis  this  charad  er  of  the  Popish  clergy  in  Scotland.  It  became  a 
great  ^lispute  in  the,*  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  whether  the  pater 
should  be  said  to  God  or  the  saints.  The  friars,  who  knew  in  general 
that  the  reformers  neglected  the  saints,  were  determined  to  maintain 
their  honor  with  great  obstinacy ;  but  they  knew  not  upon  what  topics 
to  found  their  doctrine.  Some  held  that  the  pater  was  said  to  God 
formaliter,  and  to  saints  materialiter ;  others,  to  God  principaUter,  and 
to  saints  minus  principcUiter ;  others  would  have  it  uUimate  and  ^um 
tUtinuUe :  but  the  majority  seemed  to  hold  that  the  pater  was  s&f  1  to 
God  capiendo  striate,  and  to  saints  capiendo  large.  A  simple  fellow, 
who  served  the  sub-prior,  thinking  there  was  some  great  matter  in 
hand  that  made  the  doctors  hold  so  many  conferences  together,  asked 
him  one  day  what  the  matter  was  :  the  sub-prior  answering,  •*  Tom," 
(that  was  the  fellow's  name,)  "  we  cannot  agree  to  whom  the  pater- 
noster should  be  said."  He  suddenly  replied,  "  To  whom,  sir,  should 
it  be  said,  but  unto  God  ? "  Then  said  the  sub-prior,  "  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  saints  ? "  He  answered,  *•  Give  them  aves  and  creeds 
enow,  in  the  devil's  name ;  for  that  may  suffice  them."  The  answer 
going  abroad,  many  said,  "  that  he  had  given  a  wiser  decision  than  all 
the  doctors  had  done,  with  all  their  distinctions. 


»f 


Note  T,  p.  361. 

Another  act,  passed  this  session,  takes  notice,  in  the  preamble,  that 
the  city  of  York,  formerly  well  inhabited,  was  now  much  decayed ; 
insomuch  that  many  of  the  cures  could  not  afford  a  competent  main- 
tenance to  the  incumbents.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  magis- 
trates were  empowered  to  unite  as  many  parishes  as  they  thought 
proper.  An  ecclesiastical  historian  (Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  230)  thinks  that 
this  decay  of  York  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dissolution  of  mon- 
asteries, by  which  the  revenues  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
lived  at  a  distance  < 

A  very  grievous  tax  was  imposed  this  session  upon  the  whole  stock 
and  moneyed  interest  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  upon  its  indiistry.  It 
was  a  shilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  during  three  years,  on  every  per- 
son worth  ten  pounds  or  upwards ;  the  double  on  aliens  and  deni- 
zens These  last,  if  above  twelve  years  of  age,  and  if  worth  leas 
than  twenty  shillings,  were  to  pay  eightpence  yearly.  Every  wether 
was  to  pay  twopence  yearly ;  every  ewe,  threepence.  The  woollen 
manufactures  were  to  pay  eightpence  a  pound  on  the  value  of  all  the 
cloth  they  made.  These  exorbitant  taxes  on  money  are  a  proof  that 
few  people  lived  on  money  lent  at  interest ;  for  this  tax  amounts  to 
half  of  the  yearly  income  of  all  money-holders,  during  three  years, 
estimating  ^eir  interest  at  the  rate  allowed  by  law ;  and  was  too 
grievous  to  be  borne,  if  many  persons  had  been  affected  by  it.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  no  tax  at  all  was  laid  upon  land  this  session.  The 
profits  of  marchandisi^  were  commonly  so  high,  that  it  was  supposed 
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it  could  bear  this  imposition.  The  most  absurd  part  of  the  la  ivs 
to  be  the  tax  upon  the  -woollen  manufactures.  See  2  and  3  Ed- 
ward VI.  cap.  36.  The  subsequent  parliament  repealed  the  tax  on 
sheep  and  woollen  cloth.  3  and  4  Edward  YL  cap.  23.  But  they 
continued  the  other  tax  a  year  longer.     Ibid. 

The  clergy  taxed  themselves  at  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be 
paid  in  three  years.  This  taxation  was  ratified  in  parliament,  which 
had!^  been  the  common  practice  since  the  reformation,  implying  that 
the  clergy  hav:  no  legislative  power,  even  over  themselves.  See  2 
and  3  Edward  YI.  cap.  35. 


Note  TJ,  p.  412. 

The  pope  at  first  gave  Cardinal  Pole  powers  to  transact  only  with 
regard  to  the  post  fruits  of  the  church  lands ;  but  being  admonished 
of  the  danger  attending  any  attempt  towards  a  resumption  of  the 
Lands,  he  enlarged  the  cardinal's  powers,  and  granted  him  authority 
to  insure  the  future  possession  of  the  church  lands  to  the  present 
proprietors.  There  was  only  one  clause  in  the  cardinal's  powers  that 
has  given  occasion  for  some  speculation.  An  exception  was  made  of 
such  cascK  as  Pole  should  think  important  enough  to  merit  the  being 
communi  atcd  to  the  holy  see.  But  Pole  simply  ratified  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  church  lands  ;  and  his  commission  had  given  hun  full 
powers  to  that  purpose.  See  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vii.  p.  264, 
266.  It  is  true,  some  councils  have  declared,  that  it  exceeds  even  the 
power  of  the  pope  to  alienate  any  church  lands ;  and  the  pope, 
according  to  his  convenience  or  power,  may  either  adhere  to,  or 
recede  from,  this  declaration.  But  every  year  gave  solidity  to  the 
right  of  the  proprietors  of  church  lands,  and  diminished  the  authority 
of  the  popes ;  so  that  men's  dread  of  popery  in  subsequent  times  was 
more  founded  on  party  or  religious  zeal,  than  on  very  solid  reasons. 


Note  V,  p.  448. 

The  passage  of  Holingshcd,  in  the  Discourse  prefixed  to  his  His- 
tory, and  which  some  ascribe  to  Harrison,  is  as  foUo^s.  Speaking  of 
the  increase  of  luxury  :  **  Neither  do  I  speak  this  in  reproach  of  any 
man,  God  is  my  judge  ;  but  to  show  that  I  do  rejoice  rather  to  see 
how  God  has  blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts,  and  to  behold  how  that 
in  a  time  wherein  all  things  are  grown  to  most  excessive  prices,  we  do 
yet  find  the  means  to  obtain  and  atchieve  such  furniture  as  hereto- 
fore has  been  impossible.  There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  vil- 
lage where  I  remain,  which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvel- 
lously altered  in  England,  within  their  sound  remembrance.  One  is, 
the  multitude  of  chimnies  lately  erected;  whereas  in  their  young 
days,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  most  upland- 
ish  towns  of  the  realm ;  (the  religious  houses  and  manor-places  of 
their  lords  always  excepted,  and  peradventure  some  great  personage;) 
but  each  made  his  fire  against  a  reredosse  in  the  hall  where  he  dined 
and  dressed  his  meat.    The  second  is,  the  great  amendment  of  lodg> 


NOTES.  4M 
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■ig ;  for,  said  they,  our  Others  and  we  ourselves  have  lain  full  oft 
ispon  straw  pallettes  covered  only  with  a  sheet  under  coverlets  made 
of  dagswaine  or  hopharlots,  (I  use  their  own  terms,)  and  a  good 
found  log  under  their  head  instead  of  a  bolster.  If  it  were  so,  that 
the  lather  or  the  goodman  of  the  house  had  a  matrass  or  flo<!k-bedt 
«nd  thereto  a  sack  of  chaif  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himadf 
to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town,  so  well  were  thej  len- 
tented.  Pillows,  saidthey,  were  thought  meet  only  for  women  in 
diildbed.  As  for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet  above  them,  it  was 
well ;  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from 
the  prickling  straws,  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvass,  and  razed  their 
hardened  hydes.  The  third  thing  they  tell  of  is,  the  exchange  of 
treene  platers  (so  called,  I  suppose,  from  tree  or  wood)  into  pewter, 
and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  or  tin.  For  so  common  were  all  sorts 
of  treene  vessels  in  old  time,  that  a  man  should  hardly  find  four 
pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  salt)  in  a  good 
dormer's  house."  Description  of  Britain,  chap.  z.  Again,  in  chap, 
xvi. :  **  In  times  past,  men  were  contented  to  dwell  in  houses  builded 
of  sallow,  willow,  etc. ;  so  that  the  use  of  the  oak  was  in  a  manner 
dedicated  wholly  unto  churches,  religious  houses,  princes'  palaces, 
navigation,  etc,  but  now  sallow,  etc,  are  rejected,  and  nothing  but 
oak  any  where  regarded.  And  yet  see  the  change;  for  when  our 
houses  were  builded  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken  men ;  but  now 
that  our  houses  are  come  to  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only 
become  willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is  a  sore 
alteration.  In  these  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  sufficient 
defence  to  keep  the  house  in  safety ;  but  now  the  assurance  of  the 
timber  must  defend  the  men  from  robbing.  Now  have  we  many 
chimnies ;  and  yet  our  tenderlines  complain  of  rheums,  catarrhs, 
and  poses ;  then  had  we  none  but  reredcsses,  and  our  h<$ads  did 
never  ache.  For  as  the  smoke  in  those  days  was  supposea  to  be  a 
suLiilcient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  house,  so  it  was  reputed  a 
far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man  and  his  family  from  the 
quacke  or  pose,  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few  were  acquainted." 
Again,  in  chap,  xviii. :  "Our  pewtercrs  in  time  past  employed  the 
use  of  pewter  only  upon  dishes  and  pots,  and  a  few  other  trifles  for 
service ;  whereas  now,  they  are  grown  into  such  exquisite  cunning, 
that  they  can  in  manner  imitate  by  infusion  any  form  or  fashion  of 
cup,  dish,  salt,  or  bowl  or  goblet,  which  is  made  by  goldsmith's  craft, 
though  they  be  never  so  curious,  and  very  artificially  forged.  In 
some  places  beyond  the  sea,  a  garnish  of  good  flat  English  pewter  (I 
aay  flat,  because  dishes  and  platers  in  my  time  begin  to  be  made  deep, 
and  like  basons,  and  are  indeed  more  convenient,  both  for  sauce  and 
keeping  the  meat  warm)  is  almost  esteemed  so  precious  as  the  like 
number  of  vessels  that  are  made  of  fine  silver."  K  the  reader  is  curioui 
to  know  the  hour  of  meals  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  may  learn 
it  from  the  same  author.  **  With  us  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  students, 
do  ordinarily  go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to  supper  at  five, 
or  between  five  and  six  at  afternoon.  The  merchants  dine  and  sup 
seldom  before  twelve  at  noon  and  six  at  night,  especially  in  London. 
The  husbandmen  dine  also  at  high  noon,  as  they  call  it,  and  sup  at 
•even  or  eight ;  but  out  of  term  in  our  universities  the  scholars  dino 
at  ten.'* 


466  NOTES.  . 

Vtciuaat  mentions  waiting- on  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  five  o'dook 
in  thA  afternoon,  when  he  had  supped.  These  hours  are  still  more 
early.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  why,  all  over  the  world,  as  the  age  becomes 
more  luxurious,  the  hours  become  later.  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amuse- 
ments that  push  on  the  hours  gradually?  or  are  the  people  of  fashion 
better  pleased  with  the  secrecy  and  silence  of  nocturnal  hours,  whea 
the  industrious  yulgar  are  all  g^ne  to  rest }  In  rude  ages,  men  hafs 
fcw  amusements  or  occupations  but  what  daylight  affords  them. 


rud  op  yq^  at 


PhiUipSy  Sampson,  4"  Co.^$  PtMications. 
MURRAY.— PICTORIAL  HIST  CRT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  FROM  THE  EAR- 
LIEST PERIOD  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  PRESIDENT 
.TAYLORS  ADMINISTRATION,  With  Anecdotes  and 
Sketches  of  distinguished  leading  Men.  By  Hugh  Mubbat, 
Esq.  "With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Hexkt  C.  Watson. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  from  original  designs  by 
W.  Croome.    8to.,  doth,  ;^3.00;  library  style,  SZM, 


.—THE  GYOLOPJEDIA  OF  USEFUL  AND 

ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  Forming  a  complete 
Library  of  Family  Information ;  embracing  Literature,  Science, 
Art,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Natural  History, 
Biography,  Trayels,  Improvements,  Inventions,  Discoveries, 
Settlements,  Mythology,  Botany,  Geology,  &c.  By  W.  IL 
MuBRAT,  F.  R.  S.  Illustrated  with  350  engravings.  One  vol- 
ume, 8vo.  Bound  in  cloth,  53.00 ;  library  style,  ^3.50 ;  em- 
bossed morocco,  ^3.50. 

UERRIOK.  —  LIFE    AND    RELIGION    OF 

MOHAMMED.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Mebbicx.  8vo., 
cloth.    Price  ^1.50. 

**  Altogether  tbe  most  important  and  trastworthy  work  relating  to  Mo- 
bammea  ever  translated  into  Enclish,  giving,  as  it  does,  <  a  full  view  of 
his  life  and  religion,  with  Bketcues  of  his  ancestors,  companions,  and 
times,  blended  with  maxims  and  legends  illustrative  of  Oriental  manners.* 
To  the  theologian  it  is  invaluable,  while  to  the  general  reader  it  is  as  inter 
esting  as  an  Oriental  romance,  being  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  with  fre- 
quent flashes  of  magnificent  poetry.  The  account  of  the  birth  of  Moham- 
oied,  especially,  is  exquisitely  beautifuL" — £.  P.  WkippU, 

NA  VAL  MONUMENT  Containing  official  and 
other  Accounts  of  the  Battles  fought  by  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States.    With  25  engravings.   8vo.,  muslin,  gilt.    Ftice 

;;i.60. 

OSSIAN.— THE  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Macphebson,  Esq.  To  which  are  prefixed  a 
a  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Dissertation  on  the  Aera  and 
Poems  of  Ossian.  12mo.,  elegantly  illustrated.  Bound  In 
doth,  51.00;  doth  gilt,  ^1.60,  morocco,  ^2.50. 


PhiUipSy  Sampsony  Sf  GoJs  Publications,  . 

laNjDON.—  thjE  complete  works  of 

L,  E,  LANDON.     One  volume,  8vo.     Cloth,  library  style 
;^3.00 ;  cloth  gilt,  ^4.00 ;  morocco  antique,  ;$6.00. 

"  Exceedingly  entertaining,  as  well  as  instructive.'' 

LAMB.— TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEAEE.  De- 

signed  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Cha&les  Lamb. 
From  the  fifth  London  edition.  12mo.,  illustrated.  Bound  in 
cloth,  ^LOO;  cloth  gilt,  $\M, 

"  A  grand  aid  in  forming  a  taste  tat  the  sweet  bard  of  Avon,  both  for  old 
and  young.** — L.  Reviem. 

LAMARTINK  — ATHEISM  m  FRANCE.  By 

AxPHONSE  DB  Lama&tine,  author  of  **  Girondists,"  **  Revolu- 
tion of  18i8,"  &c.    One  volume,  12mo.,  paper.    25  cents. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 

LUTION  OF  1848.  By  A.  db  Lamabtinb.  Translated  by 
Francis  A.  Durivage  and  Wm.  S.  Chase.  12zno.,  cloth.  FHce 
75  cents. 

*<  The  day  will  come  when  Lamartine,  standing  by  the  gatepost  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  subduing  by  his  eloquence  the  furious  passions  of  the 
thousands  of  thousands  of  delirious  revolutionists  who  sought  they  knew 
not  what,  will  be  commemorated  as  the  very  impersonation  of  moral  sub- 
limity.   The  book  is  a  series  of  pictures."  — Methodist  Q,uarterly, 

LEE— CORREGGIO  AND  SAPPHO.   Trage- 

dies.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Lee.  12mo.,  cloth. 
Price  iJl.OO. 

"  Conreggio  is  written  by  the  greatest  poet  of  Denmark.  The  picture  of 
domestic  life  and  love,  graced  by  congenial  tastes  for  art,  and  enthusiasm 
in  its  pursuit^  was  never  drawn  with  more  simplicity,  truth,  beauty,  and 
felicity  than  in  this  exquisite  drama.  Sappho  has  even  a  deeper  signifi* 
cance,  in  representinff  the  poet  and  the  woman,  not  so  much  in  conteution 
with  the  actual  world  as  with  their  own  heart.  In  this  drama  th<>  truth  is 
beautifully  but  sorrowfully  developed,  that  every  unequal  union  avenges 
itself,  sooner  or  later,  for  this  violation  of  nature,  in  inevitable  but  bittel 
disappointment;  that  no  gift  of  genius,  no  elevation  of  position,  can  con 
ceal  or  soften  tho  stem  inflexibility,  or  alter  the  immutable  relations,  «f 
Ck>d*s  laws." 


PhiUipSy  Sampson^ Sf  Go's  PuHiccUiani. 
SARGENT.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS  OF  SAMUEL  ROGERS.  With  an  original  Me- 
moir. Edited  by  Epes  Sargent.  Uniform  with  Campbell's 
Poems.  12mo.,  with  a  fine  portrait.  Bound  in  cloth,  $U00; 
cloth  gilt,  ^1.50;  half  calf.  ^2.50;  Turkey,  ;S4.00. 

*'  It  will  be  an  acceptable  volume.    We  plead  guilty  to  a  deep  enjoy 
inent  of  the  finished  and  elegant  productions  which  have  given  the  poet 
banker  a  permanent  place  in  the  world's  literature." —  TranscripL 

The  publishers  will  issue  all  the  Standard  Poets  in  the  same 
style,  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  accurate  preparation. 


TJIE   SELECT  WORKS   OF  BENJA 

MIN  FRANKLIN.  Including  his  Autobiography.  With 
notes  and  a  memoir  by  Epes  Sargent.  12mo.,  with  two  fine 
portraits.    Bound  in  cloth,  j^l.25. 

"This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American  youth."— £010- 

tU  Courier. 
**  It  is  a  book  particularly  fitted  for  young  men."—  WoreesUr  Palladium 
**  The  name  of  the  editor  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  character  of  the 

mack."  —  Salem  Gaiette. 

SHILLABER.—  THE  LIFE  AND  S A  TINGS 

OF  MRS.  PARTINGTON  AND  OTHERS  OF  THE 
FAMILY.  By  B.  P.  Shillaber,  of  the  Boston  Post.  12mo., 
cloth,  beautifully  illustrated.    Price  $1.25. 

**  Her  book  will  be  issued  in  a  style  worthy  of  all  concerned.  There 
will  be  a  rush  for  iL"— Su/em  RegUtar. 

SICHEL.— SPECTACLES;     THEIR    USES 

AND  ABUSES  IN  LONG  AND  SHORTSIGHTED 
NESS;  and  the  pathological  Conditions  resulting  from  their 
irrational  Employment.  By  J.  Sichel,  M.  D.,  of  the  Faculties 
of  Berlin  and  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Henry 
W.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society. 
8vo.,  cloth.    Price  $1.25. 

**  This  book  is  a  great  desideratum,  for  there  is  much  mischief  done  ani 
much  sight  abridged  from  lack  of  popular  knowledge  in  the  treatmaBt 
and  care  of  this  most  useful  and  tender  of  the  five  senses.  A  most  valu- 
M»  and  So  many  a  most  important  work." — AVit.  InuUigmcer,  Waekmgin^ 


Phillips^  Sampson^  4*  ^^*'^  PubUcaiions. 
MODERN  BRITISH  ESSAYISTS.   Eight  vol- 

umes,  octavo,  uniform  binding.     Price,  in  muslin,  ;J12.00; 
sheep,  library  style,  ^^14.00;  half  calf,  5I8.OO. 

ALISON'S  MISCELLANIES.    One  volume,  oo- 

tavn^  with  a  fine  portrait.    Muslin.    Price  $1.25. 

CARLTLES    MISCELLANIES.      Complete  in 

one  Tolume,  octavo,  with  a  portrait.    Muslin.    Price  $1,76. 

LORD  JEFFRETS  ESSAYS  AND  MISCEL- 
LANIES. One  volume,  octavo,  with  a  fine  portrait.  Moslin 
Price  52.00. 

MACAXILATS{T.B.)  MISCELLANIES.   Com- 

plete.   One  volume,  octavo,  with  portrait.  Moslin.  Price  52*0Q 


UACKJUTOSBS  (SIR  JAMES)  mSOELLA- 

NIES.    One  volume,  octavo,  with  portrait.    Muslin.    Bde* 
$1.75. 

TALFOURD  AND  STEPHENS S  MISCEL- 
LANIES. One  volume,  octavo,  with  portrait.  Muslin.  Price 
51.25. 

WILSON,  {PROFESSOR.)  —  RECREATIONS 

OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.    One  volume,  octavo,  witk 
a  fine  portrait.    Muslin.    Price  $1.25, 

SMITHS  {SYDNEY)  MISCELLANIES.    On* 

volume,  octavo,  with  a  portrait.    Price  $1,25. 


PhUlipSf  Sampsotiy  ^  CoU  PMicaHont. 
WOODWORTH.— TINGLE  FRANK'S  PEEP 

AT  THE  ANIMALS.  With 24 fine  lUustrationfl.  ByFBAX- 
CIS  C.  WooDWOBTH.    16mo.,  dofh,  50  cents ;  doth  gilt,  Y^  cts 

**  All  honor,  say  we,  to  the  <  Peter  FarleyB '  and  <  Uncle  Franks  >  of  the 
nineteenth  centniy." — Aizorrs. 

WATERMAN.— FLORA'S   LEXICON.      An 

Interpretation  of  the  Language  and  Sentiment  of  Flowers; 
with  an  Outline  of  Botany  and  a  poetical  Introduction.  By 
CATHAJtnrB  H.  Watbbman.  finely  illustrated  with  colored 
plates.    12nio.,  doth,  ^1.00;  doth  gilt,  ^1.50. 

WARE— SKETCHES  OF  EUROPEAN  OAP^ 

ITALS,  By  Wzlliax  Waxb,  author  of  **  Aurdian,"  «Zeno- 
bia,"&c.    12mo.,  cloth.    Price  5I.OO. 

"  Mr.  Ware's  *  Earapean  Capitals  *  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  recent 
books  of  foreign  traveL  Written  with  all  that  polished  ease  and  grace 
which  he  has  acquired  by  many  years*  ezperienee,  it  prasents,  in  a  swies 
of  lectures,  the  impressions  most  likely  to  be  produced  upon  a  hi(^y-cul- 
tivated  mind  1^  a  visit  to  the  great  centres  of  Eoropean  art  and  civiliza- 
tion. R(nne,  Florence,  Naples,  and  London  are  the  four  cities  which  ha 
has  selected  as  the  prindpal  themes  for  his  lectures;  and  he  has  treated 
ttiem  with  so  much  eloquence  and  sudi  Just  taste  in  the  selectioii  and 
arrangement  of  his  materials  that  one  almost  foraets  the  topics  are  old 
and  familiar.  The  volume  is  an  elegant  tribute  of  ripe  scholanhip  to  one 
of  the  most  popular  departments  of  polite  literature." — C  C  fiMw's  Use 


LECTURES  ON  TEE  WORKS  AND 

GENIUS  OF  WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  By  WiLUAK 
Wabb.    12mo.,  doth.    Ftice  75  cents. 

«The  lectures  contained  in  this  volume  are  given  to  the  public  as  they 
were  left  by  the  author  at  his  death.  It  seems  to  be  a  work  finom  which 
lessons  may  be  drawn  of  use  to  sodety ;  too  valuable,  too  beautifUl,  too 
much  of  it  near  its  completion,  too  instructive  in  many  ways  to  be  rolled 
Bp  Ibrever,  or  seen  by  a  few  and  hidden  ftom  the  common  eye.*' 

WORDSWORTH.— TEE  POETICAL  WORKS 

OF  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,  A  new  edition,  with  a 
portrait.  12mo.,  doth,  ^\SXS\  cloth  gilt,  ;^1.50;  morooeow 
S2.M. 


L  Phillips,  Sampson,  ^  CoJs  PnUieections, 

WATLAND.^  THE  ELEMEHTTS  OF  INTEI^ 

LECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  Francis  Watland,  Prcw 
dent  of  [foown  UBiversity.     I2tno.y  ck>itf  $1.25^ 

"Tlirs  work  irabo^es  fbe  ripe  finiitB  of  k  Kfetiin*.  Ill  ayraaeeMenty 
condensatiouy  and  perspiieuity  ara  ereiy  way  aduurable.'^ — Jfatimal  In- 
UUigeneev^ 

**  Strong  atnae^  eimpfieity  of  styW,  and  exeellvnt  hmHioA  chavaGteriae  Htm 
voluAie  of  Prem'tient  WayftUHPs," — JK  IT.  Emmng  PMt. 

**  WiH  siipefttade  olli«r  ti&ariaea  on  tite  auljoct  as  ataxt  botlk  tor  amrfienta. 
Ip  our  reaAngg  of  the  book  we  have  not  net  with. an  obseuM  eenifenee."— > 
Boston  P9st. 

**  Dr.  Wayhind  ii  a  deep  thkikei^  a  dear  veaaoneiy  and  has  auch  a  cook 
n»and  of  langimge  as  enables  him  to  present  hia  opmiona  in  a  chntr  and  al- 
traetive  fwrmi.** —  Wtreester  FaHttdhnm. 

"■il  is  enough  to  say  of  tlie  work^  as  a  wkoie,  that  it  is  not  nnweilhy  of 
tm»  of  the  most  pbik)8epfaic  minds  of  Ae  country  on  Am  age.'* — Fwritm 
Recvrdat. 

WEBS fER.— Tins  ,  iJltPkOVBD  HOUSE- 
WIFE, OR  BOOK  OF  ItECEIPTS;  with  CDgrawigs  for 
l^arketmg  and  €iar^ijg.  B/  !Bifire.  A.  L.  If  bbsteb.  20th  thoit- 
eand,  levisec^  wxl^i  l^jq^pkmettt  uid  Fezpetual  Caks/iu.  12bio.» 
eh>th.    7&  cents. 

'  **  The  InfHored  Beaaewife  la  jtiat  aofii  •  infi%  m  •  goo^  inteTlifent 
AnaarieaB  wile,  and  molber,  tftef  thirty  yearB^experienee,.  would  give  bw 
tfaoghteH  aa  th»  coaeeniralect  and  »raila)l}le-  experieiiee-o^  hes  life,  m  the 
diitras  npon  wfaiekthey  are  about  to  engage*'*—  SuMkm  JV^wa; 

**  It  is  prononncedf  by  a  fenude  friend  to  be  the  very  best  work  upon  the 
sufajecta  of  wUeh  it  tMaiathat  has  erer  been  puMislbedi'*  — PAilM^iUe 

**  Wlien  generaNy  known,  this  book  will  be  prixed  as  aii  indispensable 
■Mtnnal  to  eveiy  hoasekeeper.**-^  ProvNinice  HtraUt. 
**  A  most  excellent  Work.**  — JV%w  Orhant  Htaptne^ 
"  its  superioiiQr  consists  in  its  cfunbining  fcflliomy  with  goed  cooking.** 

WILSON.— THE  EEaEEATIONS  OF  CmiS- 

TOPHER  NOBTB.    8to.,  doth,  ^with  portraSl     Pyice51.2& 

<*  We  have  experienced  umdleyed  plMuuire  from  a  peru8al,and  we  coun- 
■el  our  readbiB  who  value  reading  which  combines  th»  aarest  enjoyment 
witik  the  greatest  instruction'  to  purchase  a  copy.**—  JV!  Y.  Mirror, 

"  Well,  of  all  refreshing  bites  that  have  made  our  dry  mouth  water  in  this 
general  dearth  of  solid  humw  and  iMunorous  solids,  this  last  ^rodkict  is  the 
■wet  regaKng." —  Ohio  Slate  Jouvnal* 

**Suc^  vivacity,  such  grapliie  descnptton»  such  paintiwg  <tf  AriltiBg  ex> 
p}oit8,8»eh  newness,,  and  fitness,  and  beauty  of  thought,  language,  and 
■tjrle,  if  wouM  be  diflknilt  to  find  elsewhere." — Bvffato  Ea^so. 

**  These  glorious  essays  sparkle  with  genius,  expand  the  heart  with  tbeit 
geniality,  and  penetrate  it  with  their  pathos.  They  move  to  Itaii^r  and 
to  tears,  and  add  by  theii  ponaaitaiEes,  new  eylendoi  tc»aatuceJ'— >wdttaa9 
KKkkurhocknti 


PhiJUps^  Sampson^  Sf  CoJs  PuhUcatians, 
SCOTT.— THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  ANB 

VISION  OF  DON  RODERICK.  Complete  in  one  yolumo. 
By  Sir  Walteb  Scott.  12mo.,  clofh,  75  cents;  doth  gilt, 
;^1.00;  morocco,  5^*25. 


MARMION;   A  TALE  OF  FLODDEN 

FIELD.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  12mo.,  doth,  75  cents; 
cloth  gilt,  $1,25 ;  morocco,  51.75. 

SHELLEY.— THE  POETICAL    WORKS  OF 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.  First  American  Edition, 
complete,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Poetic  Faculty,  and  its 
Influence  on  Human  Destiny,  embracing  a  biographical  and 
critical  Notice  by  O.  G.  Foster.  12mo.,  cloth,  ;^1.00;  cloth 
gilt,  ^1.50 ;  morocco,  ;^2.60. 

SARGENT.—  THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL.  With  an  original 
Biography  and  Notes.  Edited  by  Epes  Sargent.  12mo.,  with 
two  fine  portraits.  Bound  in  cloth,  5^*00;  cloth  gilt,  $1.60; 
half  calf,  52.50 ;  Turkey,  54.00. 

"  Wliat  a  delicious  bonk  is  this  new  editiun  of  Cniiipbelt,  with  its  ample 
memoir,  its  fiill-icn^th  portraits  of  tiie  poet,  and  tlio  familiar  poems,  as 
finished,  and  as  precious,  and  as  everlasting  as  (lenrU  I  Mr.  Sargent  liaa 
executed  h\»  pious  tai^k  witli  f«uch  filial  care  and  completeness  as  to  have 
linked  his  name  iniperisliably  with  liiat  pott.**  —  Jiovu  Journal. 

<^  N«)  library  can  lie  deemed  a  library  without  a  cf^py  of  Campbell  He 
i.''  the  first  poet  who  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young."— 

PosL 

**  We  cannot  he^iitate'  to  pronounce  it  the  moat  perfect  edition  extanC'*— 
IVaveller. 

'*  'J'here  cannot  well  be  a  more  attractive  volume  in  tj'pogrsphical  appear. 
ance."  —  7Vaiwcripf. 

"  It  will  become  the  favorite  edition."—  Worcester  PMUodinm. 

*<  His  lyrics  are  among  the  finest  in  the  English  language."  •^  MU»  Bed- 
ford  Mercury. 

**By  tar  the  best  edition  ever  published  in  this  coimtry,'' —jtrthw^M 
Ilomt  OaieUt. 

"  Clean  white  paper  and  larpe  type  add  a  1u!«tre  to  the  verbo  which  baf 
eharnAd  more  than  two  generations."  —  JlocA.  DemoeraL 

"The  present  recommends  itself  by  the  completeness  of  Ibp^ «>UM9lkMl 
and  the  fulnova  of  the  memoir."  —  Savattnak  Rt^ubliean. 


Phillips,  Sampsony  Sf  Co.'s  PuUictOiof^. 


WATLAND.—A    MEMOIR   OF   THE  LtFE 

AND  LABORS  OF  THE  REV,  ADONIRAU  JVDSON 
D.  X>.  By  Francis  Watland,  D.  D.,  President  df  Brown 
XJniyersity.  Two  volumes,  12mo.,  with  a  fine  portrait.  Bound 
in  cloth,  52.00;  cloth  gilt,  53.00;  morocco,  53.75;  half  calf; 
53.50 ;  Turkey  morocco,  56.00 ;  calf»  full  gilt,  56.00. 

'  it  Is  one  of  Um  noblest  moouments  to  true  worth  that  the  world  faai 
ever  produced.  Though  dead,  yet  in  these  printed  volumee  his  sphrit  will 
live  And  speak  to  this  and  coming  generations  in  strains  of  power  and  elo- 
quence such  as  liis  own  tongue  could  never  give  birth  to.  Lt  is  an  occa* 
sion  of  gladness  to  all  the  friends  of  missions  that  one  so  well  qualified 
for  the  task  has  embalmed  all  this  on  tlie  printed  page.  -A  suMhner  theme 
could  not  be  furnislied  any  man  since  the  apostles.  Let  the  JSemeir  find 
its  way  to  every  family  in  the  land,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  create  new  sym< 
pathies  and  enlist  fresh  zeal  in  that  cause  to  which  Judson  gave  his  alL*' 

—  Phd.  C,  CkroHiete. 

**  To  the  private  Christian  we  could  not  commend,  next  to  the  Bible,  a 
more  serviceable  companion  than  these  two  volumes.**  — Jtm.  ^feetatar. 

"  This  is  the  union  of  two  great  names.**  —  iUo,  Dr.  Kip. 

"  May  it  be  read  by  thousands  and  thousands.**  —  Dr,  Spencer  H.  Qme. 

**  Its  style,  the  deeply-interesting  events  which  it  narrates,  and  the  per- 
sonages whom  it  brings  upon  the  sjtage  of  action  all  contribute  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive  biograpiUcal  sketches  in  the  EngUsh  language.** 

—  LeuinUU  PresiyteritM  Hxraid. 

WHITE.  — MEMOIR  AND  POETICAL  RE- 
MAINS OF  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE.  Also,  Mehm- 
choly  Hours.  With  a  Memoir  by  Robebt  Southet  and  an 
Introduction  by  Rev.  John  Todd.  12mo.,  with  a  portrait 
Cloth,  51.00;  cloth  gilt,  51.50;  morocco,  52.60. 

YOUNG     MAN'S     OFFERING.      Comprising 

Prose  and  Poetical  Writings  of  the  most  eminent  Authors. 
Illustrated,  12mo.  Cloth,  51.00;  cloth  gilt,  51.50;  morocco, 
52.00. 

**  A  very  fine  selection,  making  a  valuable  gift  book,  appropriate  fat  all 
times.'* 

YOUNG.— NIGHT   THOUGHTS   ON  LIFE 

DEATH,  AND  IMMORTALITY.  To  which  is  added,  Tht 
Force  of  Religion.  By  Edwabd  Youno,  D.  D.  18mo.,  doth. 
Price  50  cents. 


PhiUips^  Sampson,  4*  Oo's  PubUcatums. 
.TEUSTA.  —  THE  TELLTALE;    OR,  HOME 

SECRETS   TOLD  BY  OLD    TRAVELLERS.     By  H 
Tbusta.    18mo.,  illustrated.    Cloth,  50  cts. ;  cloth  gilt,  75  ots 

**  Some  of  the  best  stories  we  have  ever  read." — 8.  Gautte. 

**  Tbey  bear  impressed  on  eveiy  line  the  biilliant  sUnd  and  puzo  hant 
of  the  author."  —  Bizarre, 

**  Commend  us  to  such  books  as  this.*'— JVWtom'a  Gazette 

"  Few  books  are  calculated  to  do  so  much  good  as  these  simple  atoriM 
of  hers."—  Witrcuttr  Palladium. 

"  This  book  may  be  safely  commended  to  every  lover  of  the  beautifid 
and  the  true."  —  C.  Obttrver. 

"  Will  do  more  to  correct  the  pet^r  evils  that  imbitter  domestic  Hfo  thai 
^y  book  we  know  o£    Let  tto  family  be  without  it"— A.  Rariem, 


— THE   LAST  LEAF  FROM  SUNNY 

SIDE.  By  H.  Tbusta.  With  a  Memorial  of  the  Author  by 
Eev.  Austin  Phelps.  Seventeenth  thousand.  18mo.,  with  a 
fine  portrait.    Cloth,  50  cents ;  doth  gilt,  75  cents. 

"  We  have  seldom  met,  in  the  whole  course  and  compass  of  Christian 
biography,  with  an^  thing  more  eloquent  and  touching  than  the  closing 
pages  of  this  memour.**  —  CongrBgadiindlisL 

"  There  is  a  melancholy  sound  to  the  title  of  this  volume  which  will 
touch  a  chord  in  many  hearts ;  and  yet  the  <  Last  Leaf'  will  make  *  Sunny 
Side,'  and  its  companions,  and  their  author  dearer  than  eveb"— Aslesi 
RegiHtr. 

**  A  woric  of  painfhl  and  touching  interest" — AOm. 

"  All  who  have  felt  the  power  of  her  fascinating  pen  will  seek  for  this 
book  as  for  a  menynto  of  some  dear  and  lost  firiend." —  War.  TSranteripL 

**  The  entire  biolrapby  is  one  ai  great  bean^  and  finish,  as  instructive 
as  it  is  absorbing.*' —  C  JUirrvr. 

"  Beautifully  written."— .tfOaiiy  TVoiworqit 

"  The  touching  memorial  discloses  so  much  of  goodness,  of  purity  of 
purpose  and  of  life,  of  wide-reaching  benevolence  that  the  reader  fteli 
that  he  too  has  lost  a  fHend  by  her  decease." —A)»tA«ni  Budget, 


LITTLE  MART;    OR,   TALKS   AND 

TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  H.  TausTA.  BeautifuUy 
printed  and  finely  illustrated.  16mo.,  cloth,  60  cents ;  elothi 
full  gilt,  88  cents. 

*  One  of  the  most  elegant  juveniles  ever  published,  intended  ibr  chfl« 
dren  from  Jfoe  to  mmm  years  old." — L,  Review. 

**  Not  only  excellent  in  matter,  but  uncommonly  beautifiil  in  the  style 
of  its  adomings." — CkrenieU. 

"  The  mention  of  the  authorship  is  enough  to  secure  attention  to  tUa 
iwy  beautiAil  volume."  —  C.  JlHrrer. 

**  Tlieie  are  scores  of  little  ones  that  will  be  delighted  with  it " — . 


FhtlKps,  Soenvpsany  if  Caf$  PinuHccOioM, 


STOWE,  MRS.  K  B.— SUNNY  MEMORIES 

OF  FOREIGN  LANDn.  Two  ToiUnies,  12mo.,  with  iBto- 
tratiosB  from  oiiginat  designs  by  Billings*  Cloth,  ^2;  elotii, 
gilt,  53 ;  half  caU,  53.50. 

R  is  mi  nMrasaiy  to  eologaEa  the  mitbor  of  Uneto  Tom's  Ckbfir.  Tb* 
whole  worid  knows  ber.  That  work— original,  poweiftit,  and*  startling  iir 
Interest — has  commanded  a  wider  popularity  than  any  efl&rr  of  ancient  or 
modem  tfmes,  anif  has  placed  the  anther  in  the  fioot  rank  of  living  writeiBp 
Certainly  He  womam,  living  or  dead,  h&s  achieved' vtriimiplk  so  briffiant, 
fame  so  wid^^pread  and  peonanent. 

As  the  originator  and  representative  of  a  new  department  of  Itteratare 
Mn.  Stowe  was  invited  to  Europe.  Her  reception  was  socll  as  has  been 
accmrded  to  no  citizen  of  the  new  worfd  befhre.  The  common  people— 
the  whole  people — turned  out  with  shouts  such  as  rojrahy  never  heud,  to 
greet  the  woman  whose  genius  bad  conquered  all  hearts.  And  herediauy 
nobles,  authoss,  statesmen,  and  artistn,  catching  tlM  enthasfasmof  the  hour, 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  her  honor. 

A  tour  Kke  this  no  woman,  no  untftled  pevMnr,  m>  men  autlkor,  ever 
made.  Whatever  of  interest  Great  Bfitain,  with  id  ten  cenCaiiee  ef  growOiy 
had  to  show,  was  displi^ed  to  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom.'*  Hence  these 
•< SUNNY  MEMORIES"  exhibit  pictures  ofEtagltsh  Lilb  and  Sceneiy 
which  can  be  found  in  no  other  book  of  travels. 

No  reader  of  Uncle  Tom*s  Ciabin  wiH  negTect  t&»  oppoctu^^  of  leading 
tbejoumal of fAfs  ibur. 

The  press  of  this  couBtiy  has  beea  enthusiastic  in  its 


THE   COMPLETE  POETICAL    WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  COLLINS,  THOMAS  GRAY,  AND  OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH.    With  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 

This  volume  has  Just  been  issued.  R  is  the  most  ceJ^ktB  edition  of  the 
poets  embraced  in  it  that  has  yet  been  published,  containing  a  translatioR 
by  Goldsmith  of  Vida*s  celebrated  poem,  The  Oame  ^dUu,  first  publisbed 
in  the  present  year,  fienr  Goldsmith's  mamiscrip^  and  new  Sut  reiNinted 
i»  this  eoontiy. 

rJBE    POETICAL    WORKS     OF     THOMAS 

HOOD,    With  Memoir,  &c. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JAMES  THOM- 

SON,  in  one  volume. 

TODD.—  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  HEN- 

.  JtTKIRKE  WHITE.  Also,  containmg his  Melancholy  Hoorsy 
with  a  Memoir  by  Robert  Soutbst,  and  a&  Inlrodnctiosi  ^ 
£«▼.  JoHK  ToDDw    1  ToL,  12mew,  \aMatm  with  Use 


"«        FkiUips,  Sampsanj  Sf  CoJ$  PMicattons. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BOUDOIR;  OR,  MEMENTO  OF 
FRIENDSHIP.  A  OrJt  for  aU  Seasons.  Edited  by  Elux 
LouiSB.  Illustrated  with  6  engraTings.  One  Tolume,  quartOi 
elegantly  bound.    $6.00. 

THE  AMARANTH;  OR,  TOKEN  OF  REMEMBRANCE. 
A  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Gift  foi  1855.  Illustrated  with 
fine  steel  engravings.    12mo.,  morocco«  full  gilt.    Price  52.00. 

THE  GARLAND;  OR,  TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  A 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Gift  Book  for  1855.  Embellishiid 
with  steel  engravings  and  colored  plates.  I2mo.y  bound  in 
morocco,  full  gilt.    Price  52.00. 

GOLDEN  GIFT.    A  Wreath  of  Gems  firom  the  prose  and  poeft 
ical  Writers  of  Europe  and  America.    Prepared  especially  as  % 
gift  book  for  all  seasons.    Elegantly  printed  with  ornamental 
pages,  and  illustrated  with  fine  engrarings.    12mo.y  morocco^ 
fuUgilt.    Price  52.00. 

THE  LADTS  GIFT;  OR,  SOUVENIR  OF  FRIEND 
SHIP.  A  beautiful  gift  book,  without  date,  containing  colored 
and  steel  illustrations,  and  bound  in  morocco,  full  gilt,  extra 
Price  52.00. 

THE  TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  A  gift  book  for  all  sea 
sons,  illustrated  with  fine  steel  engraTings  and  illuminations. 
Bound  in  morocco,  fUll  gilt.    Price  52.00. 

KEEPSAKE  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  A  Cbri^tmas  and  New 
Year's  Annual  for  1855.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Mvnbob.  12mo.. 
embellished  with  6  steel  engravings  and  illuioinations.  Bound 
in  morocco,  full  gilt.    Price  52.00. 

THE  MAGNOLIA;  OR,  GIFT  BOOK  OF  FniENDSHIF. 
Edited  by  Claba  Abnold.  Illustrated  with  ^e  steel  engraT- 
ings.   l2mo.,  morocQO,  full  gUt.    Price  52.00. 

THE  CASKET.  A  gift  book  tat  all  seasons.  Om  Tohuns^ 
duodecimo,  illustrated  with  steel  plates,  and  boc^d  in  moroeeo* 
gUt.    Price  52.00. 

**  AD  of  ths  above  ars  great  Ikvorites  with  tbow  pnrclHffiQf  appmpriats 
gifts  for  tlM  MaMNi.  From  tlie  largest  to  the  soiallest,  aoanfUiiuf  ukay  be 
found  to  gratify  the  most  fastidioiw  taste.  They  are  brought  out  fa  4i*laa- 
did  *^le,  both  as  ngaids  flaenees  of  paper,  clearaees  of  type,  beaaty  el 
mostrstioii  and  elei^UMe  of  Madiag."—  W9rutur  AiOsdwifc 


Pk%lUp$j  Sampson,  ^  OoJs  PtMicuUoni* 
CRETTON.—mONTHORPE,  THE  PIONEER 

PRRACHER,    By  Paul  Cbetton.    ISnio.,  cloth,  60  cents; 
fan  gilt,  75  cents. 

'*  Few  aathon  tiAve  made  a  more  rapid  advancement,  or  gained  a  more 
nadjr  or  mm  bohl  npon  the  affections  of  the  public,  than  has  Fa«l  Gny- 
tui."— Ps^/lmter. 

MARTIN  MERRIVALE,  HIS  M  3£ARK 


A  new  story  by  Paul  Cretton.    Illustrated  by  16  fhll  page  and 
t2  initial  illustrations  by  Billings.    1  toL,  12mo.,  doth,  ^^1^. 

**  The  genius  of  the  writer  has  made  the  stoiy  as  rich  as  the  this  is 
/Oaiiit."  —  PosL 

DO  ALE.  —  HINTS  ON  HEAL  TH;  WITH  FA- 
MILIAR INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT 
AND  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  SKIN,  HAIR,  TEETH, 
EYES,  S^o.,  S^c.  By  Wm.  Edwakd  Coals,  M.  B.  18mo., 
cloth.    Price  50  cents. 

"  Contains  the  best  and  most  practical  hints  we  have  ever  read.  It  ii 
mvaluable ;  and  no  lady  or  gentfemaa  should  fkil  to  possess  it. — Jim.  M 
JnarwuL 

CROFTON— GENESIS   AND    GEOLOGY, 

OR,  AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  RECONCIU 
ATION  OF  THE  MODERN  DOCTRINES  OF  GEOL 
OGY  WITH  THE  DECLARATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE 
By  Denis  Crofton,  B.  A.    With  an  Introduction  by  Edwars 
HrrcHCOCX,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    16mo.,  cloth.    Price  56  cents. 

"  Whatever  President  Hitchcock  vmtes  or  indorses  on  the  kelattons  of 
geology  to  the  Bible  is  of  th?  very  highest  authority ;  as  yet  be  is  our  guide 
in  this  disputed  field.  The  learrod  Kitto  regaxds  the  wosk  of  inestimable 
value."  — PAtL  Cftmtisn  Chrmade. 

CURTIS—THE   INVENTORS   MANUAL; 

OR,  LEGAL  PRINCIPLES,  AND  GUIDE  TO  THE 
PATENT  OFFICE.  By  Qborgb  Tzoxnor  Curtis,  Esq. 
12nio.,  cloth.    Price  ^l.OO. 

"The  author  of  this  work  has  identified  his  name  with  the  law  of 
patents,  as  its  able  expositor.  In  this  work  its  legal  principles  —  all  necee- 
eafv  for  the  inventor  to  know,  in  order  to  obtain  and  retain- a  patent — are 
tncidly  given.  It  will  undoubtedly  become  \  standard  manual  for  a  dailji 
•^iargiiig  interest. — How€  Journal. 


PhUUps,  Sampson,  Sf  Oo/s  PutHicatiUms. 

■  — • . f  ^  »   I  ■  >i 

THE  JUVENILE  KEEPSAKE.  A  Gift  Book  for  Yoimg 
People.  By  Miss  Arnold.  lUustrated  with  8  fine  engrsvings. 
Square  16mo.,  muslin,  and  muslin  full  gilt.    76  ots.  and  f  1.00. 

THE  FAVORITE  STORY  BOOK:  OR,  PLEASING 
SKETCHES  FOR  YOUTH.  Edited  by  Cla&A  Armold. 
Embellished  with  seyeral  engraTings.  16mo.,  muBlin»  and  foil 
gilt.    Price  76  eents  and  51.00. 

THE  LITTLE  MESSENGER  BIRDS;  OR,  CHIMES  OF 
THE  SILVER  BELLS.  By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Butleb.  Beanti* 
fully  illustrated.  Square  16mo.,  muslin,  and  muslin  fiill  gilt. 
Price  75  cents  and  5 1.00. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES.  Embellished  with  mezzotint  engray- 
ings  by  Ritchie.  Square  16mo.,  muslin,  and  muslin  full  gilt. 
Price  75  cents  and  ^l.OO. 

THE  ICE  ^  KING  AND  THE  SWEET  SOUTH  WIND. 
By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Butleb.  Tastefully  illustrated  with  engraTings 
from  original  designs.  Square  16mo.,  muslin,  and  muslin  full 
gilt.    Price  75  cents  and  jl.OO. 

THE  YOUTHS  DIADEM.  A  Book  of  Gems  for  Ihe  Toung. 
Embellished  with  7  fine  tinted  illustrations.  One  toL,  IGmo., 
muslin,  and  muslin  gilt.    Price  75  cents  and  51>00. 


**  All  these  Tolumes  are  elegantly  bound,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be 
■idered  as  ephemeral,  belonging  merely  to  the  gift  eeaeon  ol  Chriatmaa  and 
New  Year,  but  are  appropriate  for  any  time  and  any  occasion  when  a  gued 
and  beautuul  book  \b  desired  for  the  young."  —  LBU^ea*  RqposUom. 

AUNT  MARY'S.  STORIES  FOR    CHILDREN      Ne»t<f 
illustrated.    Ifimo.,  doth.     Price  50  cents. 
*'  Exceedingly  attractive." 

ARABIAN    NIGHTS'     ENTERTAINMENT. 

A  new  edition,  especially  adapted  to  family  reading.    Embel« 
lished  with  numerous  characteristic  engravings  from  original 
designs  by  D.  C.  Johnston.    One  neat  12mo  volume,  bound  ni 
plain  cloth,  cloth  full  gilt,  and  morocco.    Price  $1.^^  plain. 
**  The  beet  one  volume  edition  published  *> 


WOODWORTH.—THE  AMERICAN  MISCEL^ 

LANT  OF  BNTBRTAimNG  KNOWLEDGE.  BjFrax. 
cu  C  WooowoBTH.  Ekgantlj  fflostxated.  In  ten  Tolnmet, 
Uhm.    Clotk,  76  cents  per  ^otame. 

•Tin  plu  of  ikiB  wock  is  mirilw  to  that  of  •Chambevi*  Miwftliaaj/ 

'■■  hs«B  av  pnuUr  m  Great  Britaia  and  AoMnca.     It  is  e«pecialqr 

to  iuMly  taaJian.  and  ionas  om  oI  tka  cbeapeal  linla  Bbraries  of 


Aasaricma  iifrmmns  aitaaL* 

**■  It  ooataias  aMitar  iJiai  will  iatereat  panoas  ol  aR  agas,  and  ccmvays 
aalM  iafcwaliua  vm  a  laifa  varietj  of  topiaL**  —  imUs 

**  It  way  wail  ba  iatitMlacad  iaao  avcfj  teaily."  ->  A*,  f. 

•*  Wa  aaraartly  oanwead  ika  kook  la  aU  tbafKsaisol  javaaila  improra- 
■wau**  —  Eta  Ckmmt§  F\  iwa 

A  aMat  «r  ckutsa  juvowla  laadiag,  laiaiy  if  aval  aqaaUad.**  —  Oim 


•*  With  aajr  hoy  at  gill  wha  kwaa  •»  nad,  this  tetaiaatiaff  work  ariU  ba 
a  decided  fovwita.**  —  E.  B.  Lti^tr, 
**  No  paiMii  saekiag  a  fift  for  a  halovad  chQd  aaad  look  ferthar  for  a 


UNCLE  FRANirS  BOTS  ANd' GIRLS* 

LIBRAE  T.  A  beantifal  series,  comprising  six  rolnmes,  sqnart 
16mo.,  wi^  eight  tinted  engninngs  in  eadi  ToUune.  The  fot 
lowing  are  their  titles  respectiTelj :  — 


L  THR  PEDDLEiPS  BOTi  m-^imhe 
IL  THE  DiyUfO  BELL;  mr^  PemrU U he mmgkt  fmr, 

IIL  THE  POOR   OROMT  ORJJ^DEA,  mmd  <C*w  SNnw, 

IV.  LOSS  JtJfD  GJtIM'i   sr,  Siuf  Lee's  MatU. 
V.  MtKE  JMRBLE;   ki»  CrMduts  mmd  OdJitiee. 

VI.  THE   WOJtDERFUL  LETTER  BAG  OF  KIT  CURIOUS. 

i  «  FKAXcn  C.  WooDWOKTH.    Bound  in  doth,  60  cents  per  toI- 
1.   e ;  do^  gilt,  75  cents  per  rolome. 

A  moat  capital  aaiias  oC  hooka  for  Jnvaiula  leadan.**  —  ITeiterm  C 


Mr.  Woodworth  pnwiwBi  a  happy  foeolty  of  catariag  to  the  tastaa  of 
die  >oung,  which  ha  doaa  whh  a  judicious  cars  which  niakas  his  worka 
al\  ays  TalnabU  aad  safo  for  Iha  yoothAil  reader  who  luvas  bet  aad  fancy 
mc*  ^  *  Uncla  Fkank '  Is  ever  ready  to  deal  oat  to  Iham.**—  W» 


UNCLE  FRANK* S  PEEP  AT   THE 

B.*^DSL  With  24  beautifully  characteristic  engrsTings.  By 
FMorcn  C.  Woodworth.  16mo..  doth.  SO  cents :  doth  solft, 
9S 


PkiUipSf  Sampson,  ^  Co,*s  PuNtcattons. 

■»  — ^■^■^— i^ 

SHAKSPEARE' S'  COMPLETE  WORKS.   Con- 

taining  all  his  Plays  and  Poems,  accurately  printed  from  the 
corrected  copy  of  Geo.  Stevens,  Esq.,  with  a  Glossary  and  Notes, 
and  a  Memoir  by  Chalmers.  Embellished  with  a  fine  portrait 
and  12  steel  illustrations.  One  volume,  8vo.  Muslin,  j3.00 ; 
library  style,  ^S.SO;  muslin,  gilt,  %i,^\  morocco,  gilt,  $^.5Q\ 
half  calf,  gilt,  5^.00 ;  half  calf,  antique,  55.00 ;  Turkey  raoroc 
CO,  gilt,  56.00 ;  Turkey  morocco,  antique,  56»00.  Two  vnlnmAS. 
muslin,  53.50 ;  library  style,  53*75 ;  full  gilt,  55.00 ;  morocco, 
full  gUt,  56.00. 

CABINET  EDITION   OF  SHAKSPEARE'S 

COMPLETE  DRAMATIC  WORKS,  With  life  of  th« 
author,  glossarial  notes,  &c.  Eight  volumes,  16mo.  Muslin^ 
gilt  backs,  5^.50 ;  muslin,  full  gilt,  extra,  5^.00 ;  half  ealf, 
antique  and  gilt,  51^00;  Turkey  morocco,  520.00. 

SHAKSPEARE'S    COMPLETE    POETICAL 

WORKS.  With  notes,  illustrative  and  explanatory.  La^e 
12mo.    Muslin,  51.00 ;  muslin,  gilt,  51.50 ;  morocco,  52.50. 

SCOTT.  —  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART.  Complete  iii  one  volume 
With  all  his  Introductions  and  Notes;  also,  Various  Readings 
and  the  Editor's  Notes.  Elegantly  illustrated,  and  two  fine 
portraits.  Svo.,'  cloth,  53.00;  library  style,  53.50;  cloth  gilt, 
54.00;  morocco,  54.00;  half  calf,  55.00;  Turkey  g^t  and  Tur- 
key antique,  5^.00. 

**  Decidedly  the  most  elegant  and  convement  edition  ever  publiabed."  — 
0.  fTitness. 


--TEE   POETICAL     WORKS    OF   SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT.  Including  ''Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
"Marmion,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "The  Vision  of  Don 
Boderick,"  and  Ballads,  Lyrical  Pieces,  and  Songs.  A  new 
edition,  with  portrait.  i2mo.,  cloth,  51*00;  cloth  gilt,  5i:50; 
morocco,  52.50. 


Phillips,  Sampsofiy  ^  Oo.'s  Publicatians* 

•  — - —  ■> 

HER  VET.— MEDITATIONS  AND  CONTEM^ 

PLATIONS.    By  James  Hbayet,  A.  M.    To  which  is  pre- 
fixed fhe  life  of  the  Author.    12mo.,  clofh,  5I.OO;  doth  gUt 
$lJ5Xi ;  morocco,  $2^. 

HOWITTj    COOK,    AND    LANDON.—  THE 

POETICAL    WORKS    OF   MARY  HOWITT,   ELIZA 
COOK,  AND  LETITIA  E.  LANDON,  12mo.,  cloth,  5I.OO 
cloth  gilt,  S\M\  morocco,  52.50. 

HEMANS.—  THE  POETICAL   WORKS   OF 

FELICIA  HEMANS.  Complete  in  one  Tolnme.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Siooubiost.  A  new  edition,  from  the 
last  London  edition,  with  all  the  introductory  notes.  Ele- 
gantly illustrated  from  original  designs.  Bound  in  cloth,  library, 
cloth  gUt,  morocco,  half  calf,  Turkey  gilt,  and  Turkey  antique. 
Price  53.00  plain,  54.00  gflt,  56.OO  Turkey. 

**  The  moat  etosant  ediden  published  in  this  eoontiy.    Mis.  SIcoanNy'i 
nemdr  is  beaatiuilly  written." — L,  Aioeituer 


TBE  POETICAL   WORKS  OF  MRS 

FELICIA  HEMANS.  A  new  edition.  Blustrated  with  steel 
engrayings.  12mo.,  cloth,  51*00;  cloth  gilt,  51*^;  moroccoj 
52.6O. 

HEROINES  OF  SHAKSPEARE.     amprising 

the  principal  Female  Characters  <in  the  Flays  of  the  great  Foet. 
Engrayed  under  the  direction  of  D.  L.  Oloyer,  from  drawings 
by  eminent  artists.  One  yolume,  8vo.,  36  plates.  Cloth,  53.00; 
cloth  gilt,  54.00 ;  morocco,  55.00;  half  calf,  55.00;  Turkey 
full  gilt,  56.00;  Turkey  antique,  56.00. 

HITCHCOCK— OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOLO- 

QT  OF  THE  GLOBE,  AND  OF  THE  JfNITED  STATES 
IN  PARTICULAR,  With  two  colored  Geographical  Maps, 
and  Sketches  of  characteristic  American  Fossils.  By  Edwaxb 
HiTOHOCCX,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    8yo.,  doth.    Price  51.25. 


PliUUpSj  Sampsauy  ^r  Co*$  PublicaUoM. 

^  ■    ■  '         < 

POPE.  —  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  AL- 
EXANDER POPE.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  the 
Author.  12mo.,  with  portrait.  Bound  in  cloth,  5^*^  >  doth 
gilt,  $\M ;  morocco,  $2.60, 

POLLOK.— COURSE    OF   TIME.     B7  Rob- 

BBT  PoLLOK,  A.  M.  18mo.,  cloth,  50  cents;  half  bound  Si 
cents. 

PERCIVAL.—  THE  PICTORIAL  LIBRART 

OF  USEFUL  INFORMATION,  AND  FAMILY  ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA, Comprising  a  complete  Library  of  useftil  and 
entertaining  Literature,  designed  especially  for  Family  Bead« 
ing ;  the  whole  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  Sources.  By 
Waltbb  Fe&ciyal,  a.  M.  niustrated  with  250  engrayings. 
One  Tolume,  8vo.  Bound  in  doth,  ;(3.00 ;  library  style  and 
embossed  morocco,  $Z,50, 


THE     UNIVERSAL    LIBRART    OF 

LITERATURE,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MIRROR  OF 
THE  WORLD,  Comprising  nearly  one  thousand  Articles  of 
useful  and  instructiTe  Literature.  Forming  a  complete  Family 
Library  of  useful  Reading.  Edited  and  compiled  by  Waltbb 
Febcital,  a.  M.  Embellished  and  illustrated  with  350  en- 
gravings. One  Tolume,  8to.  Bound  in  cloth,  ;(3.00;  library 
style  and  embossed  morocco,  $Z,50. 

RAIKES.  —  THE   MARRIAGE    CONTRACT. 

By  Hiss  Habrist  Raikes.    8to.,  paper.    Frice  25  cents. 

REYNOLDS.  —  OUR     CAMPAIGN;       OR, 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CAREER  OF  LIFE.  By  Bet; 
E.  WiNOHSSTEB  Reynolds.    12mo.,  cloth.    Frice  88  cents. 


**  A  book  of  high,  noble  thoughts,  suggested  by  the  ftcts  of  histoty 
the  levelfttioiis  and  promises  of  Christianitv,  profound  eonirfetioiis,  wUsIl 
have  elieerad  and  gUddened  the  paths  of  ihraisands." 


i 


PhiUtps,  Sampson,  4"  ^•'*  Puhlicaiions, 

•  - 

91FT  STORT  BOOK;  or,  Short  Tales  written 

for  Chfldren  by  Dame  Truelote  and  her  Friends.  16mo.t 
fllnstrated.    Price  60  cents. 

**  The  stories  are  exceedingly  interesting.** 

a  OLD  SMITH.  — POEMS,  PLAYS,  AND  ES- 

SA  VS,  by  Oliver  Golpsmith,  M.  B.  With  an  Account  of 
his  Life  and  Writings ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Critical  Disserta- 
tion on  his  Poetry.  By  John  Aiken,  M.  D.  12ino.,  cloth, 
51.00 ;  doth  gilt,  $IJ50;  morocco,  52.50. 

GIBBON.— THE   HISTORY  OF    THE  DE 

CLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By 
Ed'ward  Gibbon,  Esq.  With  Notes  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman. 
A  new  Edition.  To  which  is  added  a  complete  Index  of  the 
'  whole  Work.  Six  volumes,  with  portrait.  12mo.,  cloth,  40 
x;ents  per  volume ;  half  binding,  or  library  style,  60  cents  per 
volume;  half  calf,  extra,  %\.^. 

**  We  commend  it  as  the  best  library  edition  extant**— Jlo«foii  Trmuet, 
. ,  **  Tlie  publitiliers  are  now  doing  an  eKsential  service  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  placing  witliin  tlieir  reach  a  work  of  such  acknowledged  merit  and 
so  absolutely  indispensable.**  — B^Uimof  American. 
.  -  **  Siicli  an  edition  of  this  English  cla^isic  lias  long  been  wanted ;  it  is  at 
ence  convenient,  economical,  and  elegant.** — Home  Journal 

HUME.  —  THE   HISTORY    OF   ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  INVASION  OF  JULIUS  C^SAR  TO 
THE  ABDICATION  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  1688 
By  David  Hume,  Esq.  A  new  Edition,  with  the  Author's  last 
Corrections  and  Improvements;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short 
Account  of  his  Life,  written  by  himself.  Six  volumes,  with  pot- 
trait.  Cloth,  40  cents  per  volume;  half  binding,  or  library 
style,  6Q  cents  per  volume;  half  calf,  extra,  ,^1^26  per  volume 

These  standard  histories  are  known  as  the  Boston  Library  Edi- 
tion, For  uniformity  of  style,  and  durability  of  binding,  quality 
of  paper  and  printing,  they  are  the  cheapest  books  ever  offered  to 
the  American  public,  and  the  best  and  most  convenient  edition! 
published  in  this  countiy. 


Phillips^  Sampson,  4"  Co»8  PuUiccUiom* 
SARGENT  S     STANDARD      SERIES      OF 

READING  BOOKS.    A  new  and  improved  series,  by  Epes 
Sargent,  author  of  the  "  Standard  Speaker." 

5.  THE  STANDARD  FIFTH  READER. 

1.  THE  STANDARD  FOUK TH  READER. 

3   THE  STANDARD  THIRD  READER,  OR  GUIDE  TO  ARTICU 
I.ATION. 

2.  THE    STANDARD    SECOND   READER.      With  Illustrations  by 

Billing^. 
1.  THE  STANDARD  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.    With  Illus- 
trations  by  Billings. 

Mr.  Sarsent  has  been  several  years  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  these 
works.  He  has  carefully  studied  all  the  best  European  works  —  Frepch, 
German,  and  English  —  theoretical  and  practical,  on  the  subject  of  element- 
ary instruction  in  reading ;  and  ha9  availed  himself  of  the  most  advanced 
intelligence  in  regard  to  it  in  the  United  States.  Every  well-tested  improve^ 
iiient  h:i8  been  adopted,  besidet;  some  novel  features  that  give  this  scries 
prominent  claims  upon  the  confidence  of  ail  persons  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

The  Standard  Fifth  Reader,  has  been  already  adopted  by  very  many 
tfthe  best  schools  in  J\fcio  Engiand,  Jfevo  York^  Pennsylvania^  and  otiier  prin- 
cipal sections  of  the  country,  and  has  met  'vith  a  rapid  success  wholly 
unparalleled  in  the  case  of  similar  works. 

Its  peculiar  features  are,  the  greater  variety  and  novelty  of  its  contents, 
three  fourths  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  Reader;  the  more  careful 
adaptation  of  the  exercises  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  pupils;  the  atten- 
tion given  to  literary  accuracy  and  style ;  the  system  of  marks  and  refer- 
ences in  the  text,  which,  without  cumbering  or  disfiguring  the  page,  refer 
the  pupil  to  the  introductory  *'  Principles  of  Elocution,"  or  to  an  **  Explan- 
atory Index  '*  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  which  all  the  terms  and  passages 
of  any  difficulty  are  fully  explained. 

The  editor  of  the  Evening  TraveUer  says,  "  Take  it  a}1  in  all,  and  we 
AJiow  of  no  book  etpial  to  this  for  teaching  a  youth  to  read  with  correctness 
and  pleasure ;  and  heartily  wish  it  might  find  a  place  in  eveiy  teacher's 
bands,  and  in  every  school  in  our  country  where  there  are  pupils  sufficiently 
advanced  to  profit  by  its  teachings." 

"  By  common  consent  of  all  intelligent  teachers,  the  *  Standard  Speaker ' 
ts  placed  at  the  very  head  of  its  class.  In  England  it  has  drawn  high  enco- 
miums from  the  London  Athenasum  ,  and  the  rapid  sale  it  has  met  with  in 
this  country  is  an  evidence  of  its  high  appreciation  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Sargent's  success  with  his  'Speaker'  has  proved  him  admirably  quali- 
ied  for  his  present  important  task.'*  —  Bxehmond  (Fa.)  Enquirer, 

TUCKERMAN—  GOLDSMITirS  (OLIVER) 

WORKS.  Containing  his  Poems,  Plays,  and  Essays.  "With 
Critical  Notes  by  Dr.  Aikin,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  H, 
T.  TucKERMAN,  Esq.  1  vol.,  12mo.,  with  Portrait,  uniform 
with  Sargent's  British  Poets. 

**  We  know  of  no  edition  to  be  compared  with  this.  With  beautiful  typ« 
and  clear  paper,  it  commends  itself  to  all.  Mr.  Tuckerman*s  essay  Is  welj 
^rittan."  ->  Worcester  Palladium. 


m  D 


CS3AR3n—TSK    FRTfCIPLES    OF 

Bf  Ik. 


^  i44: 


—DICnOTART  OF  ARTS,  SCJEN- 

AiU'iiiumT.  Pmansaciy  H jdrostatks, 

ElKccfcxrr.    fiiiyiiiiiM^    ClaemuUy, 

Diataliiie,.  BKwaig^  ftsBtxa^  EngrmTing, 

Hn&aim  of  vockag  WmA  ud  Metals,  Be- 

md  miza^  cf  I^nfts  ind  liqidd  Cemoits, 

Japanning;  Gftfigg,  MaaSfag;  Castmg,  Steining, 

UmiiBtijAc  Smbradnf 
on  Alts  and  Sdenoes.    By 


Witii  310  QLastntxTe  engnTings.    OneToL.STO.^ 
MTwfin,     Piice  $^ ;  two  Ttdames,  octaro,  S^- 


nrOWE,  MBS.  K  B,— FIRST  GEOGBaPHI 

FOR  CHILDREN.  This  work  is  on  an  entiiely  original  plan, 
§mk  wSn  afford  new  (aeiHties  to  both  teacher  and  pa|ul  for  thi 
t0micf  of  gaographj.    Price  60  cents. 


I 
1W> 


Phillips^  Sampson^  ^r  Co,*s  Publications. 

>  ■ 

HILTON'S  FARADISE  LOST,  18mo.,  morocco  back.  Price 
34  cents. 

YOUNG'S  NIGHT   THOUGHTS.     18mo.,  morocco  back 
Price  31  cents. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS.    18mo.,  morocco  back.    Pr.  25  eta 

COWPER'S  TASK    18mo.,  morocco  back.    Price  25  oenta. 

POLLOK'S  COURSE  OF  TIME.  18mo.,  morocco  back 
Price  31  cents. 

WORCESTEIVS  ANCIENT,  CLASSICAL,  AND  SCRIP- 
TURAL GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS.  Kew  edition. 
Price  63  cents. 


MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 


Kew  edition.    Price  f  1.00. 


ANCIENT,  CLASSICAL,  AND  SCRIP- 
TURAL ATLAS.    Price  50  cents. 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  25  cents. 


TIlIiNGHAST'S  elements  of  PLANE  GBOM^ 
TRY.    12mo.,  sheep.    Price  50  cents. 

ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  S.  B.  QooDNOW. 
12mo.    Price  50  cents. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GRAMMAR.  Bj  S.  B.  OooDNOir.  12mo. 
Price  50  cents. 

CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING  BOOK.  A  coUeetion  of 
the  most  approTcd  Psahn  and  Hymn  Tunes.  By  Aba  Ym. 
Half  bound,  50  cents ;  doth,  62  cents. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK  3y  Aba  Tm,  authoi 
of  '*  American  School  Song  Book,"  &c.    Price  30  cents. 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION;   OR,  SONGS  OF  SACRSD 
PRAISE.    A  new  collection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tnnee. 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  Choirs,  Singing  SchoolSf  fte.    "Bf  B 
Hamilton     Price  80  cents. 

3* 


Phillips,  Sampson,  Sr  CoJs  PuhUcatitms. 
ESTELLK—THE   CHEERFUL   HEART,  A 

SILVER  LINING  TO  EVERY  CLOUD,  By  Estblle. 
16mo.,  copperplate  engrayings,  Muslin,  50  cents ;  full  gilt,  75c. 
Tbo  name  of  tbe  authoresg  is  a  sufficient  recommendation. 

EALK  —  KANZAS  AND   NEBRASKA.     The 

Sistory  and  Geography  of  those  Territories,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Native  Tribes  and  the  Emigration  now  in  Progress.  By  Ed- 
WABD  E.  Hale,  with  a  map.  1  vol.,  duodecimo.  Paper,  50 
cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

«  A  book  for  the  tlmesi"— JV.  T.  Mirror. 

**  No  one  should  fail  to  possen  himself  of  tbe  information  presented  la 
this  attractive  volume."  —  JV.  Y.  TriHune. 

"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  In  the  future  con- 
dition of  that  immense  region.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  alL" —  Evemng 
'Tiraodler.   . 

**  Perhaps  no  two  Territories  have  ever  awakened  more  interest  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  than  those  which  have  given  a  name  to  the 
book  before  us."  —  Detroit  JJdvertiser, 

BIGGINS.—  THE  ANGEL  CHILDREN;  OR, 

STORIES  FROM  CLOUD  LAND,     By  Miss  Chablottb 

H.  HiooiNS.  Muslin,  50  cents ;  full  gilt,  75  cts. 

*' In  this  work  the  purest  principles  —  love,  gentleness,  obedience,  benev< 
olence  —  are  inculcated  in  the  most  original  and  attractive  manner.  The 
ministry  of  angels  is  brought  home  to  the  reader  as  a  vivid  reality.  And  in 
contemplating  the  other  world,  and  the  usually  dreaded  passage  thither, 
while  under  the  influence  of  this  author,  the  mind  looks  forward,  not  only 
without  fear,  but  with  serene  pleasure.  The  close  of  each  story  seems  like 
tbo  ceasing  of  a  solemn  yet  enchanting  strain  of  music,  on  which  the  soul 
is  borne  upwards,  while  the  glad  tear  starts  to  tbe  eye." 

ISABEL  CARROLLTON.    A  PERSONAL  RE- 

TROSPECT,     An   American   Novel,     fhie   volume,    12mo. 

Price  76  cents. 

**  There  is  much  more  that  is  interesting  and  pleasing  in  this  volame  than 
its  modest  title  would  lead  one  to  expect.  There  is  a  vein  of  quiet  humor 
pervading  every  page,  which  CHrries  the  reader  alonp,  as  it  Were,  by  a  gen- 
tle spell —  investing  the  most  trifling  occurrence  with  an  interest  almost 
fascinating."  —  Philadelphia  Evening  J^ewa. 
**  It  is  a  charming  story."  —  JV*.  F.  Journal  of  Commeree, 
"  It  is  told  with  an  ease,  a  grace  and  simpUcity  that  will  charm  the  read- 
W.  and  keep  him  fascinated  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  volume. 
"^De  ladies  will  find  much  to  interest  and  deliglK."  —  Gty  Fuel,  Columbus^  (k 
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